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111. 3. and 
receives other pretermentg@#i4, is de- 
prived of his — in The reit 

of Mary, 4. and lives in ob 
is made Archbiſhop of Ca 
on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 6f 


rſecutes the Puritans, 19, 22, 
— ſeveral ſchola: ſhips and fellow- 
ſhips in Bennet College, 20. entertains 
Queen Elizabeth in a magnificent 
manner at Canterbury, go. complains 
of the Puritans intereſt at Court, 31. 
his death, 16. his character, ga. his 
works, 33,34. 

XLII. The Life of JOHN KNOX. 
His birth and education, 35. embra- 
ces the reformed religion, 16, is per- 
lecuted by Archbiſhop Beaton, 16. 
begins his public miniſtry at St. An- 
drews, and preaches againſt Popery, 
36. goes into England, & licenſed as a 
preacher there, 37. refuſes to conform 
to the rites of the Engliſh church, 10. 
goes to Geneva, and from thence to 
Franckfort, 38. his diſpute with Dr. 
Cox and others there, 39. returns to 
Scotland, 40. repairs again to Gene- 
va. 41. is burnt in effigy as an here- 
tic at Edinburgh, 16. writes againſt 
the government of women, 42. is le- 
ſuſed permiſſion to paſs through Eng- 
land, 43. writes to Secretary ccil with 
uncommon boldneſs and freedom, #5, 
and alſo to Queen Elizabeth, 45. re- 

turns to Scotland, ib, and citabliſhes 


VOLUME. 


hop the Preſbyterian. form of church go- 
8 vernment there, 47. his death, 31. and 
nn —— 

ted works, 54 
made Win! The Lite of GEORGE 


uf Kong 


ys 75. 
ü poem againſt 
forms a metropolitical viſitation, © C4 ed for hereſy, ib, makes his eſcape, 
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52, 53 account of his 7 


BUCHANAN. His birth and edu- 
goes to Paris, i“. returns 

made p receptor to the 
N James V. 56. of- 
the Franciſcan Friays, ib, writes 
n{t them, 16. 1 is impriſon- 


and retires to Bourdeaux, ih. where he 
teaches in the puhlig ſchools three 
years, 37. goes to Portugal, ib. thrown 
into the inquiſition, 58. obtains his li- 
berty, and goes into Epgland, ib. and 
from thence to France, is. returns to 
Scotland, and made principal of St. 
Leonard's college, 59. appointed pre- 
ceptor to King James, ib. ſent to Eng- 
land as one of the commiſſioners 
againſt Mary, Queen of Scots, 16. his 
death, 61. his character, 62, and that | 
of his writings, 63, 64. 4 

XLIV. The Life of Sir NICHO- | 
LAS BACON. His birth and educa- | 
tion, 65. made Attorney of the Court : 
of Wards, ib. knighted, and made — 
Lord-keeper of the Great Seal, 65. his | 
death, ib. his character, 67, account of 
his lady, 68, 

XLV. The Life of Sir THOMAS 
SMITH, Secretary of State, His birth 
and education, 21. acquires great re- 
putation by his Greek lectures, 72. tra- 
vels into foreign countries, 7+. returns 
to Cambridge, is. removed trom 
thence into the family of the protector 
Somerſet, 73. knighted, and made Se- * 
cretary of State, 74. his letter to Wal- zzY 

ſingham . 
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ſingham concerning the maſſacre of 
Paris, 75, 76. he engages in ſome un- 
ſucceſsful undertakings, 77. his death 
and character, 78. account of his writ- 
tings, 7 


- XI. CI. The Life bf Sir JOHN 
CHEKE. His birth and education, 
380. endeavours to promote, in con-“ 
junction with Smith, ajuſt method of 


* 


pronouncing Gręek at Cambridge, 7b, 


--» appointed tutor to King Edward VI. 
* + B81. he is knighted, and made Cham- 


berlain of the Exchequer, Clerk of the 
Council, Secretary of State, and Priv 

Counſellor, 82. impriſoned on the ac- 
ceſſionof Qucen Mary, 83. obtains his 
liberty, and travels into Italy and 


o 


Germany, 74. betrayed and brought 


back to England, 84. ſent to the Tows 
ei, iß. means uſed to reconcile hitn te nevolence, 12% 121. his death, 122, 
the church of Rome, ib. he recants, #67 
2123, 124. 


dies heart-broken With grief and re- 


morſe, 8g. his character, ib. account 


of his works, 16. | 
XLV11. The Life of ROGER As- 
CHAN. His birth and education, 86, 
becomes 6 
88. called from the Uaiverin 
rect the ſtudies of the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, go. which he continues to do 


inent as a Greek lecturer, 
to di- 


for two years, and then leaves her 

withoũt her cgnſent, ib. goes into Ger- 

many, as Secretary to Sir Richard Mo- 

riſine, Ambaſſador to the Emperor 
Charles V. ib. extracts from ſeveral of 
his letters to friends in England, 91, 

returns to England, and appointed bu 

tin Secretary to Queen Mary, ga. con- 

tinued in the ſame loymen er 

Queen Elizabeth, and has the ebend 

ot Weſtwang conferred on him, gg. 

his death, 94. his character, gg accbunt 

of his works, 96, 97. 

XLVIII. The Life of BERNARD 
GILPIN, His birth and cducation, 
98. entertains doubts concerning the 
truth of the Popiſh religion, 100. ac- 


cepts the Vicarage ot Norton, 102, 


preaches at court, 16, reſigns his living, 
105. and gocsto Louvain, ib, becomes 
thoroughly convinced of the errors of 
Popery, and returns to England, 108. 
made Archdeacon of Durham, and 
rettor of Eaſington, ib. he is perſecut- 
ed by the Popiſh Clergy, 10g. reſigns 
his living and archdcaconry, ib, Bi- 
ſnop Tonſtal preſents him with the 
— — ib. again perſe- 


cutcd hy the Popiſh Clergy, 110. cited 


nary pains to pro 


2 
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to appear before Biſhop — a 
F 
ry, 111, returns to Houghton, ib, des Yo - 


clines a Biſhopric, 16. his conſcienti« 2 
ö 7 


preſerved by the death of Queen 


ous manner of diſcharging tlie duties 
of his function, 112. his 3 
ib, viſited by Lord Burleigh, 11g. vis 
ſits the moſt neglected — in ſeve- 
ral of the northern counties, and 
preaches there, 114% takes extraordi- 

e religion and 
virtue in the moſt barbarous part ot 
the kingdom, 15. a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the great degree in which he 
was revered by the people, 116. his 
uncommon addreſs from the pulpit to 


Dr. Barnes, Bihop of Durham, 118, 


builds and endows a Grammar ſchool, 
119. his unexampled charity and be- 


his excelipat 


and, amiable character, 
Te of JOHN FOX, 


„ 125, embra- 


ALIX. I 
is birth and educa 
the Proteſtant r 

jch he is ex pe 


his College, 16. 


„ 1 to great diſtreſs, i5. from 
hien he is _— in a remarkable 
P 


manneg, 15. appointed tutor to the 
childreof-the Earl of Surry, ib. is ob- 
liged to fly out of England, and re- 
pairs to Antwerp and Frankfort, and 
from thefſce to Baſil, 127, returns to 
England; 128. refuſes to ſubſcribe the 
l exhorts Queen Elizabeth 
put perſons to death for reli- 

n, 10. his death and character, 129. 
account of his works, is. his Acts and 
Monuments vindicated, 130, 131, 

L. The Life of Sir THOMAS 
GRESHAM, His birth and educa- 
tion, 132. purſues the buſineſs of a 
merchant with great diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs, 133. knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 135. builds the Royal Exchange, 
136, the Queen dines at his houſe, 
137. his zeal for the ſervice of the 
Queen, and the intereſt of his country, 
139, entertains the Qucen at his coun- 
try ſcat, 141, his remarkable complat- 
ſance to her majeſty, i. converts his 
houlc in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet into a Col- 
lege for the liberal ſciences, 142. his 
death, 143. his character, 144. 

LI. Inc Life of Archbilnop GRIN + 
DAL. His birth and education, 146. 
made Chaplain to Biſhop Ridley, 26. 
appointed one of the King's Chap- 
lains, 147, ic:ires into Germanv to 

avoid 
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„ avoid the perſecution under Queen 
” T : a 
% ; "£5 *Mary, ib. retggs to England on the 
: 7 W * of beth, ib. made Bi- 
* ſhop of Lonq ! 49. made Archbi- 
op of Yor 63. promoted to the 
Archbiſhopr e Canterbury, 156. 
incurs the s diſpleaſure by 


2 lute, 158, 159. he is 
"and icqucitered, 160. his 
geath and character, 167. 

LII. The 1.1tc of Biſhop GODWIN, 
His birth and education, 1624made 

Dean of Canterbury, 163. promated 

| to the Biſhopric of Bath and Wills, 

/ 164. his misfortunes, ib. his d 

character, 165. 


167. made V1 
and receives 
ments, ib, Jo! 
Lady Jane Gi 
the Tower, 16 
retires out of E 
to England on the aceeffion of Que 

Elizabeth, . made Bihop of * Wor- 
ceſter, ib. removed t ke Sec” of 
London, 169. made Archbaukop of, 
York, 170. an iniquitous attempt is 
made to ruin his reputation, 172. his 
death, 173. account of his" Yamily, 
1744175: 176.” - 

LIV. The Life of Sir HN 
HAWKINS. His birth, and ca 
inclination for navigation, 177. aCc* 
quires a knowledge ot the ſlave- trade, 
178. his ſucceſs in that ſingular branch 
of commerce, 179. his cal for the 
honour of the Engliſh flag, 180. ac- 
count of his voyages, 181. his gallant 
behaviour, 183. the treachery of the 
Spaniards, . account of his laſt voy- 
age, 187, 188. his death and charac- 
ter, 189. account of his fon, Sir 
Richard Hawkins, 190, 191. 

LV. 'The Life of WILLIAM CE- 
CIL, Lord BURLEIGH. His birth 
and education, 192. enters into the 
ſervice of the Duke of Somerſet, 193, 
appointed Secretary of -:ate, 194, de- 
clines engaging in public buſineſs on 
the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 193. 
made Secretary ot State and i rivy 
Counſellor on the acceſſion of Eliza- 
beth, 196. his vigilance, and labori- 
ous application to the public ſervice, 
201. created Lord Burleigh, i“. made 
Knight of the Garter, and appointed 


e religious exerciſes, © : | AL 
88, 157, his letter to the MER, Biſhop of London. His birth 
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Lord-High-Treaſurer, 204. his letter 
to Archbiſhop Whitgift concerning 
that Prelate's articles, 205. his exten» 
five influence in every part of the ad- 
miniſtration, 210. his death, 212, his 


character, 21g4-220, account of hes 
family, 223. 


LVI. The Life of JOHN ALI. 


and education, ang. made Archdeacon + 


of Lincoln, 226. and Biſhop of Lon 5; 


don, 227. his talents as a preacher, 
229. his ſeverity againſt the Puritans, * 
231, 232, 233. his death, 237. his 
charatter, ib. his ſentiments on ſeveral 
ſubjects, 239, 240, 241. 


and LV11. The Life of Biſhop EWE. 


His-birth and education, 243. his un- 


Avorld, 247. publiſhes 
his f. - ogy for the Church 
of E his exemplary life; 
249, his deattband character, 230. 

c rdinary memory, 231. account 
e mem 54 8 5 1 
LVIII. The Life of oH LES 


IE, Biſhop of Ross. His birth and 


education, 255 ſent to France to invite 
Queen Mary to Scotland, 256. accom- 
nies her home, and is made Bitho 

ofs, 257. ſerves Queen V wit 
gred aud is employed in ſeveral 
negociat ns on her behalf, 16. his 
death and character 258. account of 
his works/@gg.4 - - 

LIX. Ra DUD- 
LEY, Earl of LETegarez x. His birth, 
260, knighted when a youth, 16. en- 
gages with his father in ſupport of the 
Lady Jane Grey, 16. taken priſoner, | 
ſent to the Tower, and condemned for 
high treaſon, 6. rect ives his pardon, 
is. made matter of the horſe to Queen 
Elisabeth, 261, becomes the Queen's 
chief favourite, is, he is created Earl 
of Leiceſter, 263. gocs over into Hol- 
land, 282, returns to England, 287, 
aypointed to command the troops 
railed for the defence of the kingdom 
againit the Spaniards, i5, his death and 
character., 288, account of his fon Sir 


Robert Dudley. 299 294 
XI. Th. 
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LX. The Life of Sir FRANCIS 

WALSINGHAM. His birth and 
_ education, 295. he travels into foreign 
countries, ih. employed in ſeveral em- 
haſſies, ib. made Secretary of State, 297. 
his extraordinary penctration in the 
detection of treaſonable deſigns againſt 
- the government, 10%. his uncommon ſa- 


gacity and vigilance in the public ſexs 


vice, 391. his death, goa. and c 
ter, 30g. 
XI. The: Lite of Sir HUMPMAREY 
GILBERT. His birth and education, 
gog his 1crvices in Ireland, g06. re- 
ceives the honour of knighthood, ib, 
his behay1iour. in Parliament, 307. his 
voyages, 309. 310. he and his ſhip are 
caſt away, 311. his charatter, g12. 
- LXII. The Life of Sir JOHN PER- 
ROT. His birth and education, gig. 
introduced at court, and made 2 
Knight of the Bath, 314. ſignalizes him- 
ſelf in a tournament at Greenwich, 
318. made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
321, recalled from thence, ib. tried and 
condemned tor high treaſon. 322, dics 
in the Tower, ib. his character, ib. 
LXIII. The Life of CHARLES 
HOWARD, Earl of Nottingham, avd 
Lord High Admiral, Mis tit pro- 
motions, 523. made Lord High Ad- 
miral, 524. defcats the Spaniſh Arma- 
da, 328 —— 331. created Farl of Not- 
tingham, 332. ſcnt Ambaſſador to the 
court of Spain, 334+. his death and 
character, 335. 
LXIV. The Life of Sir PHILIP 
.. His birth and education, 
336. travels into foreign countries, 


337. employed abroad by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, gib. appointed governor of 
Boe 339. his-atchivements in 
Hollangg"340. his heroic death, 341. 


AKE# His birth, 343. and en- 


and — RE nt 
. VayThe Life of Sir FRANCIS 


France into the ſea · ſeryice, ib. his en- 


terprizes againſt the Spaniards, ib. ac- 

count of his famous voyage round 

the world, 349----353- deſtroys the 

Spaniſh ſhipping at Cadiz, 354. ſigna- 

hzes himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Ar- 

maday 355+ his death and character, 
8 


359. , 
LXVI. The Life of Archbiſhop 

WHITGIFT. Bis birth and cduca- 

tion, g60., madeighaplain to Queen Eli- 


' zabeth, . poles Cartwright, ib. 
made Bi 2 Worceſter, 36g. tranſ- 


aten to che ſec of Canterbury, ib. his 
ſeverity againſt the Puritans, 364. aſ- 


Fiſts at the conference at Whitehall, 


369. his death and character, $70. 

LXVII. The Lite of ROBERT DE- 
VEREUX, Earl of EssEXx ,t His birth 
and education, 371. introduced at 
court, 372, made maſter of the horſe, 
ib, becomes the Queen's chief favou- 
rite, ib. his expedition againſt Cadiz, 
380, returns to England, 384. his expe- 
dition to the Azores, 388. he is {truck 
by the Queen, 393. retires from court 
in diſguit, ib. goes over to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant, 400. his tranſactions 
there, 401---403, returns haſtily to 
England, 404. his tragical end, 411. 
his character, ib. 
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EMINENT PERSONS, of whom ſome Account is given in 


the NorEs. 


1. George Browne, Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, 7. ; 

2. John Bale, B:{hop of Offory, 18. 

3- Thomas Sampſon, 20, : 

4. Dr. Laurence Humphreys, 21, 

5. Miles Coverdale, 25. 

6. Richard Cox, Bithop of Ely, 38. 

7. James Beaton, Archbiſho of 
Glaſyow, 41. 

8, Dr, Walter Haddon, 72, 73. 

Dr. Alexander Nowel, 94. 

Hugh Broughton, 120. 

Sir Richard Greiham, 132. 

Sir John Greſham, 132, 

Thomas Churchyard, 132. 

Dr. John Caius, 154. 

Dr. Nicholas Wotton. 163. 

William Whittinghem, Dean of 

Durham, 171, 


17. Capt. William Hawkins, 177. 

18. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 201. 

19. Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, 202. 

20. Sir Walter Mildmay, 204. 

21. Secretary Daviſon, 208, 

22, Sir Julius Cæſar, 233. 

23. Sir William Cavendiſh, 260. 

24. Richard Hakluyt, 299. 

25. Sir Martin Frobiſher, 326. 

26, Sir Henry Sydney, 336. 

27. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 348, 

28, Thomas Cartwright, 362. 

29. Sir Francis Knollys, 371. 

30. Sir Francis Vere, 377. 

31. Sir Wiluam Monlon, 390. 

32. Sir John Hayward, 405. 
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The Life of MirTazw PARKER, A 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


ATTHEW PARKER was born on the 6th 
of Auguſt, 1504, in the pariſh of St. Saviour's, 
in the city of Norwich. He was ſon to Wil- 
liam Parker, a ſubſtantial inhabitant of that 
city, who is ſaid to have been by trade a calen- | 
der of ſtuffs. He had the misfortune to loſe 
his father when he was only twelve years of age ; but his mo- 
ther took the greateſt care of* his education. When he had 
made a ſufficient progreſs in grammatical learning, he was ſent 
to Cambridge, and admitted into Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet 
College, in September, 1520, being then 1n the ſeventeenth year 
of his age; and on the 2oth of March following, he was choſen 
a Scholar of the houſe, called a Bible-Clerk. e here applied 
himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, and in 1523 took the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts. In April, 1527, he was ordained Deacon; 
in June, Prieſt; and in 1 created Maſter af Arts, and 
choſen Fellow of his Col che. And he had by this time ac- 
quired ſuch reputation for learning, that he was one of thoſe 
who were invited from Cambridge to furniſh and adorn Cardi- 
nal Wolſey's College in Oxford : but, by the perſuaſion of his 
friends, he declined the invitation, and continued where he was, 
diligently proſecuting his ſtudies (4). 
A 2 


Having 
k ) Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by 
Joha Strype, M, A. Folio, Edit, 1711, P. a, 4, 5+ 
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2 The Life ef Archbiſhop PARKER. 


Having now for ſome years applied himſelf cloſely to the 
ſtudy of Divinity, and being now about nine and twenty years 
of age, he preached his firſt ſermon before the Univerſity in 


1533- And he afterwards continued to preach in the neighbour- 
hood about Cambridge, and in the town, with conſiderable ap- 
plauſe. And being ſoon obſerved (ſays Mr. Strype) for his 
« ſolid and profitable diſpenſing of GOD's word, a thing very 
& rare in thoſe days, Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
« granted him a licence to preach throughout his province, and 
0 King Henry VIII. a patent for the ſame.” For Mr. Parker 
had ſtrongly imbibed Proteſtant principles at Cambridge, and 
bad ſhewn ſo much zeal for them, that it greatly recommended 
him to thoſe in power who were favourers of the Reformation. 

About the year 1533, he was ſent for to Court, and made 
Chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn. And he ſoon came into great 
favour with his Royal miſtreſs, who entertained an high opinion 
of his learning, prudence, and piety ; ſo that a ſhort time be- 
fore her death, ſhe gave him a particular charge to take care of 
her daughter Elizabeth, that ſhe might not want his pious and 
wiſe counſel; and ſhe gave him ſome other private inſtructions 
concerning her (7). 

In July, 1534, he commenced Batchelor of Divinity ; and in 
the November following he was preſented by the _ to the 
Deanery of Stoke, near Clare in Suffolk. This preterment was 
very agreeable to Parker, not ſo much on account of the value 
of it, which was little more than forty-three pounds per annum, 
but becauſe it was a pleaſing retirement for him, when he choſe to 
withdraw himſelf from the Court, or the Univerſity, from which 
it was about twenty miles diſtant. This College his friend, the 
learned Dr. Walter Haddon, uſed to call Paxxer's Tuscor a- 
NUM. And in a letter to Parker from Cambridge, about the 
latter end of King Henry's reign, the plague being then in the 
Univerfity, Haddon, wanting a retirement, expreſſes his deſire of 
being admitted into ſome corner of that pleaſant College; ad- 
ding, that place ſeemed in a manner to be made on purpoſe 
* for ſcholars, both to learn themſelves, and to teach others; 

9 * «© and 


(1) Mr, Strype, as an evidence. of 
Parker's intereſt with Queen Anne 
Boleyn, fays, « 1 find Cheke, the 
t-arned man of St. John's College in 
Cambridge, (afterwards tutor to 
Priace Edward) writ a letter to 
Parker, then at Court, defiring him 
to acquaint the Queen, that there 


was a very hopeful ſcholar choſen. 


Fellow of their College; but fo 
poor, that he could not pay ſome 
dues required, before he entered into 
chat ſociety ; and fo earneſtly in- 


* 


treated him to obtain ſome liberality 
for bim at her hand. For it was 
well known. in the Univerſity. how 
extraordinary muniſicent ſhe was to- 
wards poor ſcholars, that were ſtudi- 
ous and virtuous ; and how liberal 
in her exhibitions towards them. 
She only required ſome good cha- 
rafter from Dr, Skip, or Parker, or 
ſome other of her Chaplains, of any 


' ſcholar that expected or ſued for her 


bounty,” ew Life of Parker, P. 7, 8. 


The Life of Archbiſhop PAR EK IX. 3 


# and that its fituation was ſuch, that above all others it beſt 
% ſuited for honeſt and ingenuous pleaſures,” 

Whilſt Parker was Dean of Stake, he laboured to reform the 
Popiſh ſuperſtitions which were practiſed in this College. And 
he alſo founded 2 grammar ſchool here, for the inſtruction of 
youth in good learning, and in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion. And a great many perſons ſent their children here to 
be inſtructed, poor as well as rich, the poor being taught gratis. 
And the better to purge his College from Popery, he cauſed new 
ſtatutes to be made for it. 

Mr. Parker continued to be an affiduous preacher, often 
preaching at Stoke, and at Cambridge, and places adjacent; 
and ſometimes in London, at St. Paul's croſs, And articles 
were exhibited againſt him by ſome zealous Papiſts, on account 
of his having attacked ſome Romiſh ſuperſtitions in his ſermons, 
But he — himſelf in a manner ſo ſatisfactory to the 
Lord Chancellor Audley, that he bid him go on, and not fear 
ſuch enemies. 

In March, 15 37, after the death of Queen Anne Boleyn, King 
Henry took Mr. Parker into his own ſervice, appointing him to 
be one of his Chaplains. In 1538, he was created Doctor in 
Divinity ; in 1541, inftalled Prebendary of the ſecond ſtall in 
the cathedral of Ely ; and in 1542, he was preſented by the 


Chapter of Stoke to the Rectory of Aſhen in Eſſex. He held 


this Living not quite two years, reſigning it the zoth of April, 
1544 ; and the next day he was preſented to the Rectory of 
Birlingham All-Saints, in his own native county of Norfolk; 
which he reſigned in 1550. In 1544, he was chofen Maſter of 
Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet College, to which he afterwards be- 
came a ſpecial benefactor, and compiled for it a new body of 
ſtatutes, In 1545, he was elected Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 


* verſity of Cambridge; and a ſhort time after, he was preſented 


to the Rectory of Landbeach in Cambridgeſhire. In 1547, he 


loſt his Deanery of Stoke by the diſſolution of that College; 


which he exerted himſelf to prevent, but without effect; how- 
ever, in conſideration of his merit, he had a yearly penſion of 
forty pounds ſettled on him in lieu of it, and a promiſe of the 
Deanery of Lincoln. | 
The ſame year Dr. Parker married Mrs. Mar Harleſtone, 
who was daughter to a gentleman of a good family in the county 
of Norfolk, and ſiſter to Mr. Simon Marleltone, a very pious 
822 and a ſufferer for his attachment to the principles of 
e Reformation. Dr. Parker was then in his Anh nd year, 
and ſhe was twenty - eight years of age. They had entertained a 
2 liking for each other, for about the ſpace of ſeven years; 
ut were prevented from marrying by the ſtatute of King 
Henry VIII. which made the marriage of the Clergy felony. 
However, matrimony being allowed to the Clergy in the rei 
of King Edward VI. they then married, and ivel very happily 
together 
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together for twenty-three years. For ſhe proved an excellent 
wite, as well as an excellent woman, being very obliging, affec- 
tionate, and obedient to her huſband. Biſhop Ridley, who had 
formed an high opinion of this Lady, is ſaid to have aſked, ** If 
„ Mrs. Parker had a ſiſter ?“ as though he ſhould have been 
_— to have married, if he could have found her fel- 
ow (A). N 

In 1549, during the time of Ket's rebeilion, Dr. Parker hap- 
pening to be in Norfolk, had the reſolution to go to the rebels 
camp; and preaching to them out of the Oak of Reformation, 
exhorted them to temperance, moderation, and ſubmiſſion to the 
King. In dcing this he ran great hazard, and his life appears 
to have becn iu danger from the fury of ſome of the enraged 
multitude ; however, he happily eſcaped out of their hands. 

In 1551, Dr. Parker was put into a commiſſion for correcting 
and puniſhing Anabaptiſts (2). And about the ſame time he 

reached a funeral ſermon. at Cambridge, on account of the 
death of Martina Bucer, between whom and Parker there had been 
an intimate friend{hip. The learned Immanuel Tremellius was 
alſo one of Parker's friends ; and he was known and eſteemed 
by Lord Cromwell, Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Ridley, Biſhop 
Latimer, Sir William Cecil, Sir John Cheke, and Mr. Nicholas 
Bacon, afterwards Lord Keeper. 

Dr. Parker lived in much credit and affluence during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his fon Edward; and it is faid that 
the latter nominated him to a Biſhopric (e); but ſoon after the 
acceſſion of Queen Mary to the Throne, he was deprived of all 
his preferments, the pretence for which was his being married. 
He — however, this reverſe of fortune with a chearful and 
contented mind. After my deprivation, (ſays he), I lived fo 

«« joyful 


(n) Strype, P. 11, 12, 13, 27, 
237 24 


(„) © Many now there were in 
the kingdom, (ſays Strype), who, 
though they were not Papiſts, yet 
differed from the doQtrine and uſage 
of religion now eftabliſhed, They 
would not baptize their children ; 
held as the Arians in the doctrine of 
the Godhead, and as Pelagius in the 
doctrine of Free-will and Predeſtina- 
tion : all theſe came under the deno- 
mination of Anabaptifts, Many alſo 
there were that adminiſtered the Sa- 
craments in other manner than was 
preſcribed by the book of Common 
Prayer, lately ſet forth by public au- 
thority. For the prevention of the 
ſpreading of theſe people, a commiſ- 
Gen was iſſued out in the month of 


January to one and thirty perfons, 
impowering them to correct and 
puniſh theſe men, Of which num- 
ber was the Archbiſh»p, and four 
other Biſhops, and divers other Pro- 
teſtants and learned men of the 
Court ; and of the King's Chaplains, 
Redman, Latimer, Coverdale, Eyre, 
and among the reſt our Dr. Parker.“ 
Life, P. 27. 

(0) * In this King's (Edw. VI.) 
reign alſo he was nominated to two 
things; to a Biſhopric, and to be 
Maſter of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge; which he either declined, or 
others ſtepped in before him, But I 
rather incline to believe "the former z 
at leaſt concerning the Biſhopric,” 


Strype, P. 30. 
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% joyful before GOD in my conſcience, and ſo neither aſtiamed 
* nor dejected, that the moſt ſweet leiſure for ſtudy, to which 
* the good Providence of GOD recalled me, gave me much 
« oreater and more ſolid pleaſures, than that former buſy and 
* — kind of life ever afforded me. What will hereaf- 
& ter befal me, I know not; but to GOD, who takes care of 
„ all, and who will one day reveal the hidden things of men's 
« hearts, I commend myſelf wholly, and my pious and moſt 
« chaſte wife, with my two moſt dear little ſons ( p ).” And to 
the ſame purpoſe it is ſaid in a manuſcript quoted by Mr. Strype, 
that Dr. —— * lurked ſecretly in thoſe years (the reign of 
« Queen Mary) within the houſe of one of his friends, —_— 
& a poor life, without any men's aid or ſuccour: and yet ſo 
« well contented with his lot, that in that pleaſant reſt, and 
« leiſure for his ſtudies, he would never, in reſpect of himſelf, 
« have defired any other kind of life, the extreme fear of dan- 
« ger only excepted. And therein he lived as all other good 
% men then did. His wife he would not be divorced from, or 
e put her away all this evil time, (as he might, if he would, in 
« thoſe days, which ſo rigorouſly required it), being a woman 
« very chaſte, and of a very virtuous behaviour, and behaving 
« herſelf with all due reverence toward her huſband ().“ 

It may ſeem extraordinary, that a man fo well known as Dr. 
Parker, ſhould eſcape the vigilant and active perſecutors of 
Queen _ reign. At one time, when very ſtrict ſearch was 
made after him, which he had received notice of, he fled in the 
night in great danger, and got thereby a fall from his horſe, by 
which he was ſo much hurt, that he never recovered it. Which 
made him complain to the Lord Keeper Bacon, when he was 
nominated to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, that he was ſo 
much hurt and decayed in body, that his painful infirmity 
would not ſuffer him to accept of that preferment. Dr. Parker 
employed ſome of the leiſure which his preſent obſcure fituation 
afforded him, in turning the book of Pſalms into Engliſh verſe, 
and in writing a defence of the marriage of the Clergy. 

The death of Queen Mary, and the acceſſion of Elizabeth, in 

1558, made a great Change in the circumſtances of Dr. Parker ; 
for he was now not only freed from all apprehenſion of danger, 
but nominated to the higheſt dignity in the Engliſh Church, the 
Rich he was con- 

fidered as the fitteſt man, on account of his great learning, pru- 
dence, and piety, and the zeal which he had ſhewn for the doc- 
trines of the Keformation. He appears to have been really very 
much averſe to the acceptance of this high dignity (r) ; how= 


0 ever, 


(p ) From Parker's own private (r) Nd. Strype, P. 35—=39., 
1 of events happening to him- Burnct's Hiſt, Reform, Vol. II. P. 

„ publiſhed by Mr. Strype, 379, 401. 

(g] Life, P. 31, 32, 


ever, he did at length accept 


ad. ee - 
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it, and was conſecrated on the 
17th of December, 1559, in Lambeth chapel, by William Bar- 
low, late Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and then Ele& of Chicheſ- 
ter, John Scory, late Biſhop of Chicheſter, and then Elect of 
Hereford, Miles Coverdale, Biſhop of Exeter, and John Hodg- 


1 | kin, Suffragan Biſhop of Bedford (2). The Papiſts ſome years 
1 after invented a ftory, that Parker was conſecrated at the Nag's 
| s Cc, 


Reformation. A 


- — —— — * 


with the diſcovery of a remarkable Popiſſi impoſture. 
** caſe (ſays Stry pe) was this. 


Head inn, or tavern, in Cheapſide: but that this is a mere fab 
hath been ſufficiently ſhewn by ſeveral learned Writers (T). 
Dr. Parker being thus conſtituted Primate and Metropolitan 
of the Church of England, endeavoured to fill the vacant Sees 
with men of learning and piety, who were well affected to the 
wr ſoon after his own conſecration, he conſe- 
crated in his chapel at Lambeth, Grindal, Biſhop of London, 
Cox, Biſhop of Ely, Sandys, Biſhop of Worceſter, Jewel, Biſhop 
1 of Saliſbury, and ſeveral others (2). f 
6 About this time the Archbiſhop received a letter from Hugh 
| | Corwin, or Curwin, Archbiſhop of Dublin, acquainting him 


4 The 
At the coming of the Earl of 


= « Suſſex into Ireland, (who was lately ſent over by the * 
= - „her Lieutenant there), the Litany was ſung in Engliſh at 
1 « Chriſt's church in Dublin. This gave great offence to ſome 
N | « of the Popiſh zealots, reckoning aright that the uſe of the 


W ' e maſs was in danger of being laid aſide in that cathedral. 


* Sd —— 


« 'Lieutenant, the Archbiſhop, 
„ cil, were there at ſervice. 
1. 


— 0 oe 


— 
. 


— 


— 45 oe wee 
2—— — — 
” 


run through 


(s) At the time of Parker's con- 

ſecration, his predeceſſor in the Arch- 

| | biſhopric, Pole, had been dead about 
a thirteen months, Before bis conſe- 
= cration, Dr, Parker was appointed 
one of the Viſitors of the Univerſity 


. . 4 a 
— „ — OT 1 
— 
* 


of Cambridge. And he privately ad- 
= dreſſed the Queen, to diſſuade her 
| - from exchangiag the temporal reve» 
* nues of Biſhoprics for impropria- 


tions, as ſhe was impowered to do by 
act of Parliament, upen a vacancy ; 
which was an unequal exchange, He 
likewiſe adviſed her Majeſty to re- 
move crucifixes and lighted tapers 
out of her owa chapel ; but it ap- 


« Something therefore was to be done now or never, to keep up 
« the reputation of the old ſuperſtition ; and a miracle was to 
* beſhewn in the ſaid church the next Sunday, when the Lord 


and the reſt of the Privy Coun- 
There was in that cathedral an 


| of CHRIST in marble, ſtanding with a reed in his 
| %% hand, and the crown of thorns on his head. And while ſer- 

vice was ſaying before this great aſſembly, blood was ſeen to ' 
e crevices of the crown of thorns, trickling 


« down 


pears that Flizabeth did not comply 
with this advice. 

( t) Vid. Strype, P, 59, 60, Burnet, 
Vol. II. P. 403, 404. 

(„) The oath of the Queen's ſu- 
premacy being tendered to the Bi- 
ſhops who filled the ſeveral Sees at 
the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they all 
refuſed to take it, except Kitchen, 
Biſhop of Landaff; and they being 
deprived on. that account, Proteſtant 
Prelates were appointed in their 
Nead, An act declaring the Queen 
ſupreme Head of the Church was 
paſſed in the firſt Parliament called 
by Elizabeth, 
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down the face of the Crucifix. The people did no { 
it at firſt ; therefore ſome who were = — fraud, n 
one another, and bad them ſee, how our Saviour's image 
ſweat blood. Whereat ſeveral of the common people fell 
down with their beads in their hands, and prayed to the 
image. Vaſt numbers flocked to the fight. - And one pre- 
ſent (who indeed was the contriver, and formerly belonged ro 
the Priory of this 1 told the people the cauſe, viz. 
That he could not chuſe but ſweat blood, whilſt Hereſy was 
then come into the Church. The confuſion hereupon was 
ſo great, that the aſſembly brake up. But the people (till fell 
upon their knees, thumping their breaſts: and particularly 
one of the Aldermen and Mayor of the city, whole name was 
* and who had been at the Engliſh ſervice, drew forth 
his beads and um with the reſt before the image. The 
Lord Suſſex, and thoſe of the Privy Council, haſted out of the 
choir, fearing ſome harm. But the Archbiſhop of Dublin 
being diſpleaſed, cauſed a form to be brought out of the 
choir, and bade the Sexton of the church to ſtand thereon 
and to ſearch and waſh the image, and ſee if it would bleed 
afreſh, The man ſoon perceived the cheat, obſerving a 
ſponge within the hollow of the image's head. This ſponge 
one Leigh (ſome time a Monk of this cathedral) had ſoaked 
in a bowl of blood: and early on Sunday morning, watch- 
ing his opportunity, placed the ſaid ſponge, ſo twoln and 
heavy with blood, over the image's head within the crown: 
and ſo by little and little the blood ſoaked through upon the 
face. The ſponge was preſently brought down, and ſhewed 
to theſe worthippers ; who began to be aſhamed: and ſome 
of them curſed Father Leigh, (who was ſoon diſcovered), and 
three or four others that had been the contrivers with him. 
The Archbiſhop the next Sunday preached in the ſame 
church before the Lord Lieutenant and the Council, upon 
2 Theſs. ii. 11. GOD ſhall gend them ſtrong delufirns, that they 
ſhould bilieve a lye : expoſing the cheats, who openly ſtood 
there, with Father Leigh, upon a table before the pulpit, with 
their hands and legs tied, and the crime written on their 
breaſts, This puniſhment they ſuffered three Sundays, and 
were impriſoned for ſome time, and then baniſhed the Realm 
This converted above an hundred petions preſent, who ſwore 
they would never hear maſs more, And farther, upon the 
10th of September, 1559, the Archbiſhop cauſed this image 
to be taken down, although he himſelf had cauſed it to be ſet 
up _—_ coming to that See, after it had been pulled down 
—_— - 00s by George Browne { w }, the former — 


(w) GEORGE BROWNE was vinrial of that Ord 

er ; and 

dy birth an Engliſhman, and an Au- vanced to the — Bows —_— 
guſtine Friar of Lendon, and Pro- lin by King Henry VIII. in 1535, 


being 
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% in King Edward's time.” 


being conſecrated by Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, and the Biſhops of Ro- 
cheſter and Saliſbury, The learned 
Primate Uſher ſays, that Archbiſhop 

- \ Browne © was a man of a chezrful 

© "countenance, in his actions plain and 
downright, to the poor merciſul and 

- "compaſſionate, pitying the ſtate and 
condition of the ſouls of the: peo- 

ple;“ and further adds, “ that 
Ferme he was Provincial of the Au- 
 rguttine Order in England, he adviſed 
the people to make their applications 

to CHRIS T alone; for which doc- 
Arrine he was much ta'en notice of.“ 

„ Pi was the firſt of the Clergy who 
„ Fgembrated the Reformation in Ire- 
epd. When Henry VIII. had re- 
nounced th? Papal ſupremacy in 
England, Cromwell, then Lord Privy 
Seal, wrote to Arclibiſhop Browne, 
+. Hxznifying the King's pleaſure, that 
- his ſubjets in Ireland ſhould obey 
bim in that particular, as well as 
thoſe in England, and nominating 
him one of the Commiſſioners for 
the execution thereof, The Arch- 
bilhop did not long hefitate in obey- 
ing theſe commands. He ſignified 
to the Lord Cromwell by a letter 
dated the 29th of September, 1535. 
4 That he had endeavoured, almoit 
to: the Hazard of his life, to reduce 
the Nobility and Gentry of Ircland 
to due obedience in owning the 
King their ſupreme Head, as well 
ſpiritual as temporal; but that he 
has much oppoſed therein, eſpeciilly 
"by Cromer, Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
who had laid a curſe on the people 
whoever ſhould own the King's ſu- 
premacy, and had thereby draw to 
him the moſt of his Suffragans and 
Clergy within his juriſdiction, That 
the Archbiſhop and Prieits of Ar- 
magh had ſent two meſſengers to 
Rome, and that it was feared O-Neil 
would be ordered by the Pope to op- 
poſe the changes, That the ifl.nd 
Fad been for a long tinie held in ig- 
norance by the Romiſh regulars ; 
and that the ſeculars were as igno- 
rant as the people, being not able to 
fay maſs, or pronounce the words, 


2 
* * - 


(proceeds Mr. Strype) did Archbiſhop Corwen write in al 


© The contents of all this 


etter 
46 to 


not knowing what they themſelves 
ſay in the Roman tongue, He ad- 
viſed, the calling of a Parliament to 
piſs the ſupremacy by act; for that 
the people did not much mind the 
King's commiſſion.”* In purſuance 
of this advice a Parliament was held 
the year following, under Lord Grey, 
the Lord Deputy, When the bill of 
ſupremacy was brought in, Archbi- 
ſhop Browne made a ſhort, but 
weighty ſpeech on the occaſion; and 
obſerved, © That Rome and her Bi- 
ſhops, in the Fathers days, acknow- 
ledged Emperors, Kings, and Princes, 


to be ſupremz over their dominions, 


nay, CHRIST's own Vicars ; and 
that it was much to the ſhame of 
the Fiſhop of Rome, to deny what 
the precedent Biſhops of that See 
owned; and he concluded, that 
without ſcruple he would vote the 
King Supreme and Head over eccleſt- 
aſtical as well as temporal matters ; 
and that without guilt of conſcience, 
or fin to GOD; and that he who 
reſuſed his aſſent to paſs the act, could 
be no true ſubje to the King.“ He 
was ſeconded by Juſtice, Brabaſon ; 
and the act paſſed, though not with- 
out difficulty, But the Archbiſhop 
of Armagh, at the head of the Ro- 
miſh party, oppoſed in an under-hand 
manner the execution of the act; 
and raiſed conſiderable diſturbances 
on the occaſion. 

On the zoth of March, 1538, 
Archbiſhop Browne wrote to the 
Lord Cromwell, © That ſeveral of 
the Clergy within his own juriſdic - 
tion had forſaken their Livings, rather 
than comply with the changes, and 
that he kept them vacant until the 
King's pleaſure was known, He 
acquainted him, that the reliques and 
images of both his cathedrals took 
off the common people from the 
true worſhip; but that the Prior 
and Den tound them fo ſweet for 
their profit, that they took no notice 
of his commands, He deſired a 
more_ explicit order for their re- 
mov-l, and that the chief Governors 


might be obliged to aſſiſt him in it, 
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< to Archbiſhop Parker, who was glad thereof; by reaſon that 


« the Clergy were debating at this preſent, whether 1mages 


4 ſhould ſtand on the churches, 


B 2 


He acquainted him that the Prior and 
Dean had written to Rome to be en- 
couraged, and ſhewed the danger of 
delaying the work until tuch mandate 
arrived, That the Duke of Norfolk 
had combined with the Archbiſhop 


ot Armagh, and the Clergy, to ob- 


ſtrut the King in making any alte- 
rations in Ireland; and that Rome 
had granted great indulgences for 
rebelſion, on purpoſe to oppoſe the 
King.” 

Theſe were the pious arts em- 
ployed by the Holy Catholic Church, 
in order to ſupport its authority, 
And ſoon after Archbiſhop Browne 
hid written this letter, news came 
that th: Pope had ſent over a bill of 
excommunication to the Archbiſhop 
of Armagh and his Clergy, againſt 
all ſuch who had, or ſhould own, the 
King's ſupremacy within Ireland 
and alſo the following form of an 
oath of obedience to the Pope, which 
— to be taken hy all true Catho- 
ics, 

« T1 A. B. from this preſent hour 


forward, in the preſence of the Holy 


Trinity, of the Bleſſed Virgin, Mo- 
ther of GOD, of Sr. Peter, of the 
Holy Apoſtles, Archangels, Angels, 
Saints, and of all the holy Hoſt of 
Heaven, fhall and will be always 
obedient to the Holy See of St, Peter 
of Rome, and to my holy Lord the 
Pope of Rome and his ſucceſſors, in 
all things as well ſpiritual as tempo- 
ral, not conſenting in the leaſt that 
his Holineſs ſhall loſe the leaſt title 
er dignity belonging to the Papacy of 
our Mother Church of Rome, or to 
the regality of St. Peter. 

«« I do vow and (wear to maintain, 
help, and aſſiſt the juſt laws, liberties, 
and rights of the Mother Church of 
Rome, 

« J do likewiſe promiſe to con- 
ſerve, defend, and promote, if not 
perſonally, yet willingly, as in ability 
able, either by advice, ſkill, eſtate, 
money or otherwiſe, the Church of 
Rome and her laws againſt ail what- 
ſoever reliſting the ſame, 


orno ; the Queen herſelf being 
indifferent 


4% J further vow to oppugn all 
Heretics, either in making or ſetting 
forth edits or commands contrary to 
the Mother Church of Rome, and in 
caſe any ſuch to be moved or com- 


poſed, to refit it to the uttermoſt of 


my power, with the firſt convenience 
and opportunity I can poſſible, 

I count ard value all acts made, 
or to be made by Heretical Powers of - - 
no force or worth, or to be practiſed 
or obeyed by myſelf, or by an; other 
ſon of the Mother Church of Rome. 

« 1 do further declare him or her, 
father or mother, brother or ſiſter, 
ſon or daughter, huſband or wiſe, 
uncle or aunt,  n:-phew or nitce, 
kialman or kinſwoman, mafter or 


nuſtreſs, and all others, neareſt or 


deareit relations, friend or acquain- 
tance whatſoever, accurſed, that ei- 
ther do or ſhall hold for the time to 
come, any Ecelefiaſtical or Civil, 
above the authority of the Mother 
Church, or that do or ſhall obey, for 
the time to come, any of her the 
Mother Church's oppoſers or ene- 
mies, or contrary to the ſame, of 
which I have here ſworn unto: ſo 
G03, the Blefſed Virgin, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and the Holy Evangeliſts 
help, &c.“ 

Archbiſhop Browne, at the ſams 
time that he communicated this to tho 
Lord Cromwell, alſo obſerved to him, 
© that ever ſince the King's anceſ- 


tors were poſſeſſed of Ireland, the 


old natives were always craving fo- 
reign Power to aſſiſt and rule them; 
but that then both the Engliſh and 
Iriſh race began to oppoſe the King's 
orders, and to lay aſide their old na- 
tional quarrels; which he appre- 
hended might cauſe a foreign inva- 
fon,” And it appears that his ſu- 
ſpicions were not groundleſs: for on 
the 24th of June tollowing, he cauſed 
one Thady Birne, a Franciſcan Friar, 
to be ſeized, and about him were 
found letters from the Pope and Car. 
dina's, ſigned by the Biſhop of Metz, 
and dated at Rome the 28th of April, 
1538, encouraging Q-Neal to ſuppreſs 

: Hereſy, 
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« indifferent in the matter, and rather inclinable to them. But 
* this letter which the Archbiſhop ſhewed her, wrought on her 
to conſent for the throwing of images out of the churches ; 
« together with many texts of Scripture, which our Archbiſhop 
_ — other Divines had laid before her, for the demoliſhing of 
„them. 

About this time Archbiſhop Parker alſo received a letter from 
Calvin, importing, that “ he rcjoiced in the happineſs of Eng- 
* land, and that GOD had raiſed up ſo gracious a Queen, to 
« be inſtrumental in propagating the true faith of JESUS 
« CHRIST, by reſtoring the Golpel, and expelling 1dolatry, 
together with the Biſhop of Rome's uſurped power. And 
then made a ſerious motion of uniting Proteſtants together, 
% (as he had done before in King Edward's reign). He in- 
« treated the Archbiſhop to prevail with her Majeſty, to ſum- 
% mon a general aſſembly of all the Proteſtant Clergy, where- 
« ſoever diſperſed; and that a ſet form and method (namely, 
«of public ſervice, and government of the Church), might be 
% eſtabliſhed, not only within her dominions, but alſo among 
all the reformed, and evangelic churches abroad.” Parker 
communicated this letter to the Queen's Council ; and they took 
it into conuderation, and defired his Grace to return thanks to 
Calvin; and to let him know that they liked his propoſals, 
Which were fair and deſirable. Yet, as to the government of 
the Church, to ſignify to him, that the Church of England 
would itill retain her epiſcopacy (x ). 

In 1560, Archbiſhop Parker wrote a letter to the Queen, 
which was alio ſigned by the Biſhops of London and Ely, ex- 
horting her Majeſty to enter into the“ bleſſed ſtate of wed- 
leck Je alſo performed a metropolitical viſitation of the 
ſeveral Dioceles ; in ſeveral of which he found the churches mi- 

ſerably 


4 * 


Herefy, and the Pope's enemies; and 
telling him, That whilſt the Mo- 
ther Church hath ſuch a princcly ſon 
Ss he, ſhe ſhall! never ſall ; bur have 
more or leis a holding in Britain, in 
ſpite of fate,” The : riar was put 
in the | illory, and confined a priſoner 
until the King's further orders. But 
it being rumoured that he Was to be 
hanged, lc laid violent hands on him- 
ſel, 
About the ſame time that Henry 
VIII. began to ſuppreſs the Monaſte- 
rits in England and Ireland, Arch- 
biſhop Browne perfected his deſign of 
removing all tuperſtitious reliques 
and images out of the two cathedrals 
in Dublin, and out of the ret of the 
churches within his Dioceſe ; and in 


their room placed the Creed, the 
Lox p's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, In the reien of King 
Edward VI. Archbiſhop Browne was 
alſo very active in promoting the Re- 
formation ; but Tocn atter the acceſ- 
fion of Queen Mary, he was de- 
prived, op account of his being a 
married man , and it is ſaid that he 
did not long ſurvive his deprivation, 
Vd. Sir James Ware's Hiſtory of the 
Biſhops of Ireland, Edit, Dublin, 
1739. P. 448 ——351. ard a Tract in 
4to. publiſhed at Dublin in 1681, in- 
titied, The Reformation of the 
Church of Ireland, in the Life and 
Death of Georye Browne, ſome time 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, 


( x,) Strype, P. 69. 
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ſerably ſerved. The Biſhop of Ely certified, that of the whole 


number of Cures in his Dioceſe, which was one hundred and 
fifty-two Parſonages and Vicarages, and other Cures, there were 
duly ſerved only fifty-two Cures. And that there were thirty- 
four Benekces vacant ; thirteen that had neither ReQors nor 
Vicars ; and fifty-ſeven enjoyed by non-refideats (y). 

Many of the Popiſh Clergy were now deprived of their Bene- 
fices for non-conformity to the Queen's laws and injunctions. 
The number, however, was not very conſiderable, conſidering 
the great alterations that had been made in religion fince the 
death of Mary. For the number of the Clergy who quitted 
their Livings did not much exceed two hundred, though there 
were nine thouſand four hundred parochial Benefices in the 
kingdom. So much ignorance, however, prevailed amongſt the 
Clergy, that “it was impoſſible, (ſays Dr. Warner), with all the 
aſſiſtance they could get from both the Univernries, to fill the 
vacant pariſhes with men of tolerable learning, character, or abi- 
lities. Many churches were quite unfurniſhed ; and not a few 


mechanics, altogether as unlearned as the worſt of thoſe who had 


been ejected, were preferred to dignities and Livings, “ who | 
« were diſregarded by the people, and did the Reformation 
« more harm than good :” whilit others of the firſt rank, for 
learning, piety, and uſefuineſs in their functions, being Puri- 
tans, were laid aſide (). 


Some idea may be formed of the ignorance of many of the 
Clergy at this time, by a letter which is preſerved by Strype, and 


which was written by one Walter Tempeſt, Curate of Cripple- 


( y ) Strype, P. 72, 

(z) Eccledaſti al Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. P. 424. In the ſecond 
year cf Queen Elizabeth's reign, an 
act paſſed for the uniformity of 
Common Prayer, and ſervice of the 
Church, and adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments,” The uniformity of 
the public worſhip had been <«ſta- 
bliſhzd upon the plan of King Ed- 
ward's ſervice book, ſomewhat al- 
tered, A Committee of D. vines had 
been “ ordered to bring the whole 
hook of Common Prayer under a 
review z in order to ſce if any alte- 
rations were neceffary to be made 
to ſtrike out all offenfive pafſages 
againſt the Pope; and particularly 
to contrive the Communion fervice 
in ſuch a manner, as not to exclude 
by any expreſs difinition the belief 
of the corporal preſence, which the 
greateſt part of the nation ſtill re- 
tained ; but to leave it as a ſpecula- 


gate, 


tive point undetermined, in which 
every one was left to the freedom of 
his owa opinion, Upon this. the 
Rubric, which explained the reaſon 
for kneeling at the Sacrament, © that 
thereby no adoration is intended to 
any corporal preſerce of CHRIST's 
natural fl-ſh and blood, becauſe that 
is only in eaven,“ was left out in 
the new Liturgy : and the words at 
the delivery ot the Elements; which, 
in the firſt and ſecond book of King 
Edward, were different, were now 
Joined together, and made the form 
which is now in uſe, A paſſage in 
the Litany, ** againſt the tyraany of 
the Biſhop of Rome, and his deteſ- 
table enormities, was expunged ; 
and ſome of the Collects were a little 
altered. When this review was laid 
before the Parliament, the Committes 
had left ir at the people's liberty to 
rec2ive the Sacrament kneeling, or 
ſtanding; but the Parliament re- 

rained 


EE 
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gate, London, to Mr. Peerſon, Archbiſhop Parker's Chaplain, 
ho had puzzled him by ſome queſtions which he had put to 
him, and particularly by aſcing him the meaning of the word 


FurxcTion. 
preſſes it, was as follows : 


This “ right learned letter,” as Mr. Strype ex- 


To the beloved in the Lon D JESUS, Mr. Perſie. 


Know you, that whereas your maſterſſiip ſaid, I knew not 
* What this word FuncTion meant, I being PaupeRrs SpiR1- 
* Tus to a quick appoſing, it may pleaſe you to underſtand, 


e at I take it for my utility. And whereas the Prophet Da- 
vid faith, /mpul/us everſus jum, ut caderem; I may ſay, for 
„ lack of good memory, and a pregnant wit, I was overſcen in 


wo 


\, 4 


ec müking mine anſwer. 


And the Prophet ſaith furthermore, 


% Dominus /ujcepit me. And Iwill pray Cori, that the 
% Loxp may encreaſe me in my Fux rio, and great charge. 


* 


— 


© Funerioz is mine. 
. | 


a - 5 teachi 


, For lam Curate over three thouſand and more of Gop's 2 
ze "Ang therefore my Fuxcrion is not to ſleep and be fluggi 


„ de Wait on my office, to diſcharge as I am charged, in 


þ . duty; 


7 and governing; and to exurcifſe myſelf to do my 
| if I were worthy before the Loe p. 

ire RECEPISTIS, GRATUILTO DATE. 
d e trumpet againſt ungodly, or elſe the Lok bp will require the 


For he ſaith, GR A- 
So I mult blow the 


as blood of the people at my hand, becauſe the ofhice and 


_ 7 
trained it tothe former poſture, and 
without-anyorb-r amend nent, pat(-d 
the act foreftab,iſhing the uniformity 
of public worſhip, acco.ding to the 
book of Cgmiron Prayer us re- 
viewed, . Though al! the Keſormers 
were of dne faith, yet they were far 


 frotn- agreeing about diſcipline: the 


Exiles had ſplit into contending par- 
ties upon that head; and while ſome 


were for ſetting up the ſervice of 


diſcipline of the Engliſh at Geneva, 
others were for ths fcrvice book of 
King Edward, and for withdrawing 
no further from the Church ol Rome, 
than was neceſſary to recover the 


Thereſore my fuit to my Logy's Grace 


60 and 


who was afraid of reforming too far: 
ſhe was deſirous to retain images, 
crucifixes, and croſſes, inſtrumental 
and vocal muſic, with many of the 
Popiſn babits : and in the act of 
uniformity, there is a clauſe em- 
powering her to ordain and publiſh 
ſuch further ceremonies and 1ites as 
may be for the advancement of 
GOD's glory, the edifying of his 
Church, and the reverence of Chrif's 
holy Myſtezies and Sacrameats, Had 
it not been for this reſerve of power, 
to make what alterations her Ma- 
jeſty thought fit, ſhe told Dr, Parker 
ſhe would not have paſſed the act. 


purity of the faith, and the inde This act however, and the rigour 


penJeney of the Church, Rites and 
ceremantes, in th ir opinion, were 
indifferent, and thoſe of the Church 
of Rome prefcrable to others, be- 
cauſe they were venerable and pomp- 


, ous, 2nd the people had been long 


accuſtomed to them, Theſe were 
the ſentuments of the Queen herſelt, 


with which it was executed, CCca- 
tioned the ſeparation of thoſe who 
now began to be called Pa IiTANSs ; 
from their attempting at a purer form 
of diſcipline and worſhip, as they 
imagined, than that which was yet 
eſtabliſhed,” —— Warner's Eccl, fiſt, 


Vol, II. . 416, 417. N 
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© and to you, is to have ales thing towards my Living. 
« te viginti quinque die mencis Junus. Anno 1569. < 
« per me WaLTtrus TrmeesT, Curatus is 
„ Eccleſie Sti. Egidij extra Cripplegag 
„Civitas Londoniencis ( a ).” . 


Seriptus 


A 


About the year 1561, Archbiſhop Parker and ſome of &.+ 
other Prelates made a freſh application to the Queen agiinifthes -- - . - 
uſe of images, to which her Macy id diſcovered a . 2 

to. 


inclination (5). Elizabeth this ſummer took a journey 


=) 


| . Ws 
Eſſex and Suffolk ; and in the conſe of her progreſs ſhe cons 
ceived much diſpleaſure againſt the Clergy, being greatly of 
fended at finding ſo many of them married, and at oblervings - 
many women and children in Cathedrals and Colleges. "Phl®, ws * 


Queen had, indeed, ſo ſtrong an averſion to matrimony in the 2 
Clergy, that it was owing to Cecil's courage and dexterity, as ; 0 
appears by a letter of his to Parker, that ſi» did not abſolutely 

prohibit the marriage of all Eccleſiaſtics. However, he Was 
obliged to conſent to an injunction, ** that no Head or Meme 


Ps 


(a) Strype's Appendix to the 
Life of Parker, P. 34. 

(5) Mr, Strype intimates, that 
the Queen was by - theſe addreſſes of 
the Prelates, and the reaſons which 
they urged againſt the uſe of images, 
brought cff from her attachment to 
them. Either this was the caſe, or 
otherwiſe her Majeſty was ſomewhat 
inconfiſtent with herſelf, For Strype 
has preſerved an account of a dia- 


64 —* 
* e ' 


dn, 


her chariot, agreeable to her uſuat ©: 


cuſtom, ſhe went deny de the veſe . 


try, and applying ei {vigto the Dean 
the following conve:\.tion enſued he- 
tween them. Sucen, Mg Dean, 
How came it to paſs that a gw fers 
vice-bock was placed on my cuttiion ? 
Dean. May it plesſe you Majeſty, E 
cauſed it to be placed the Queens 
Wherefore did you (4 * Ao Ts 
preſeat your Majeſty witit 1 News 


logue between her and Nowell, Dean Year's Gift. Qucer, You could pe- 
of St. Paul's, in which ſhe teſtified ver preſent me with a Dean. 


great diſguſt at ſome pictures in a 
Common - Prayer - Book, which ſhe 
conſidered as idolatrous, The Dean 
had cauſed a Common-Prayer- Book, 
containing a number of cuts, to be 
elegantly bound, and laid ona cuſuion 
for the Queen's uſe, on Nev-Year's- 
Day, 1561+2, in the place where her 
Majeſty uſually ſat at St. Paul's he 
Dean ſuppoſed he ſhould have pleaſe d 
the Queen bereby, but t proved other- 
wiſe, When ſhe came to her place, 
ſhe opened and examined rhe book; 
but when the ſaw the pictures, ſhe 
frowned and bluſhed, and then ſhut 
the book; which ſeveral took notice 
of, She then called the Verger, and 
bad him bring her the book which 
ſhe had been tor-..erly accuſtomed to 
uſe. After ſervice, inſtead of getting 
immediately oa horſeback, or into 


Why ſo, Madam? 
know I have an averfion to idolatry x 
to.imazes and pictures of thug kind. 


Dean, Wherein is the idolagyy, may it - 


pleaſe your A jeſty? Queen, In the 


deen. Lou 


cuts reſembling Angels and Saints; 


nay, groſſer abſurdi ies, piſtuzes re- 
ſembling the Bleffed Trinity. Dave 
I meant no harm: nor did Rethink it 
would cttend your Maje'ty, (when; 
intended it for a New- Years-Gift, 
Queen, You muſt needs be ignarant 
then, Have you forgot our proglamae 
tion againſt images, pictures, and 
Romiſh relics in the churches? Was 
it not cead in your Deanery ? Dean, 
[' ws read, But be your M jeſty 
aſſured, 1 m:zart no harm, when I 
cauſed the cuts to be bound w th the 
ſervice- book. Queen. You mult needs 
be very ignorant, to do this ater our 
prohibition 


- 
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*« of any College or Cathedral, ſhould bring a wife or any other 


« woman into the precincts of it, to abide in the ſame, on pain 
of forfeiture of all eccleſiaſtical promotions.“ 

Archbiſhop Parker waited on the Queen, to remonſtrate againſt 
this order ; and as he tells Cecil in his anſwer, was ſurprized to 
hear her treat the inſtitution of matrimony with a ſatire and 
contempt which gave him horror. She even declared to him, 
that ſhe repented her making any married men Biſhops, and 
wiſhed it had been otherwiſe ; nay, threatened him with injunc- 

tions of another nature, which his Grace underſtood to be in fa- 
. -+vourof the old religion: but he attributed theſe words to ſome 
a ſudden heat conceived upon unjuſt reports raiſed againſt them by 
their enemies. In the Archbiſhop's letter to the Secretary upon 
_ this occaſion, he aſſures him, “that the Biſhops have all of them 

« great reaſon to be diſſatisſied with the Queen; that he re- 

« pents his having engaged in the ſation in which he was; and 
that the reception which he had from her Majeſty the day 
before, had quite indiſpoſed him for all other buſineſs, and he 
could only mourn to GOD in the bitterneſs of his ſoul : but 
„if ſhe went on to force the Clergy to any incompliance, they 
* muſt obey GOD rather than men, and they had many of them 
„ conſcience and courage enough to ſacrifice their lives in de- 
« fence of their religion.” The truth is, the Queen had ſo 
much of her father in her, that inſtead of improving the Re- 
formation began by Edward, ſhe often repented ſhe had gone fo 
far. Thus, when the Dean of St. Paul's in a ſermon at Court 
ſpoke with tome diſlike of the fign of the croſs, her Majeſty 
called aloud to him from the place where ſhe fat, commanding 
him to deſiſt from that ungodly digreſſion, and to return to his 
text. At another time, when one of her Chaplains preached a 
ſermon on Good-Friday, in defence of the real preſence, which 


without gueſſing at her ſentiments, he would ſcarcely have ven- 
tured 
prohibition of them. Dear, It being queſtioned the matter. Pray let no 


my ignorance, your Majeity may the 
better pardon me. Queer, Iam ſorry 
for it : yet glad to hear it was your 
ignorance, rather than your opinion. 
Dean. Be your Majeſty aifured, it 
was my ignorance, Quern, If fo, 
Mr. Dean, GOD erant you his ſpirit, 
and more wiſdom for the futv:e, 
Doan. Amen, I pray GOD. Sen. 
I pray, Mr. Dean, how canie you by 
theſ- pictures? WhoCnegravec lem? 
Dian. I know not who engraved 
them, I bought them Qreen. Fr m 
whom bought ycu them? Pen 
From a German. Queen. It i well 
it was from a ſtranger. Had it ber 
any of our ſubjets, we ſhould have 


more of theſe miſtakes, or of this 
kind, be committed within the chur- 
ches of pur realm for the tuture, 
Deen. There ſhall not.“ This 
matter (Mr, Strype obſerves) occa- 
foned all the Clergy in and about 
London, and the Churchwardens of 
each pariſh, to ſearcn th-ir churches 
and chapels; and cauſed them to 
waſh out of the u Ils all paintings 
that ſcemed to be Romiſh and Idola- 
trous; and in lieu thereot ſuitable 
texts taken out of the Holz Scriptures 
t be written“ Annals of the Re- 
ſormation ung er the firſt twelve years 
of Q. Elizabeth, edit. 1509, P. 238, 
239. 


tired to have done, ſhe 
pains and piety. 
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openly returned him thanks for his 


The inclination. which appeared in Elizabeth for ſome parts 
of Popery, and her cautious manner of proceeding againſt it, 
encouraged the Pope to make ſome attempts to gain her over + 
and he diſpatched a Nuncio with an invitation to her, to ſend 
ſome Biſhops or Ambaſſadors to the Council of Trent; which, 
after much interruption, was again to be opened. But the Nun+ 
cio was 'refuſed permiſſion to come into 758 : and when the 


Queen was importuned by the Kings o 


Spain, France, and 


Portugal, to rely upon ſo ſolemn a repreſentation of the Biſhops 
of Chriſtendom, rather than to reſign to the judgment of a few 
private perſons, her anſwer was, That though ſhe deſired a 
General Council, yet ſhe would ſend no body to Trent; that 

* the Pope's authority had been renounced in England by act 
of Parliament, and therefore ſhe would have no further cor- 
reſpondence with that See; that it was not the Pope's, but the 
«« Emperor's privilege to call a council; and that ſhe did not 
* underſtand that the Biſhop of Rome had any more authority 


% than another Biſhop (c). 


Our Archbiſhop was a great lover of Britiſh and Saxon Anti- 
quities ; and was therefore very diligent in endeavouring to 


collect together and preſerve whatever 3 of this 
he could any where meet with, of which a fatal 


ind 


avock and de- 


ſtruction had been made at the time of the diſſolution of the 
Monaſteries. And in 1563, he was the inſtrument of preſerving 
two Volumes of Collections in Folio, made by Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer. And this year John Bale, the Antiquarian (4), dying, 


the Archbiſhop endeavoured to get his manuſcript collections 
+ 


Vol. III. 1. 


(c) Dr. Warner's Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory, Vol. II. P. 426, 427. 

(4) JOHN BALE was born at 
Cove, near Dunwich, in Suffoik, in 
1494. His parents being in poor 
circumſtances, and encumbered with 
a large family, he was entered. at 
twelve years of age into the Convent 
of Carmelite Friars at Norwich, and 
from thence removed to Jeſus College 
at Cambridge, . He was bred up in 
the Romiſh religion; but was con- 
verted from Popery, as he himſelt in- 
forms us, by the means of Thomas, 
Lord Wentworth. Soon after this 
he married, and met with a variety 
of perſecutions at York under Arch- 
biſhop Lee, and at London urder 
Biſhop Stokeſly : but the Lord Crom- 
well was his protector, and ſecured 
him from danger, However, after 
the death of that Nobleman, Bale 


into 


was obliged to fly into Holland, 
where he reũded eight years, during 
which time he wrote ſeveral pieces in 
the Engliſh language. He was re- 
called into England by King Edward 
VI. and preſented to the Living of 
Biſhop's Stoke, ina the county of 
Southampton; and on the 2d of 
February, 1552, he was conſecrated 
Biſhop -of Offory in Ireland, Atter 
his conſecration, he immediately re- 
paired with his femily to his charge 
at Kilkenny; where he no ſooner 
began to preach, than moſt of his 
Prebendaries, and the Popiſh party, 
oppoſed and contradited him: how. 
ever, he laboured to the utmoſt to 
promote the Reformation, But he 
had ſcarcely enjoyed the profits of his 
See fix months, when King Edward 
VI, died, and Queen Mary mounted 
the Throne, Upon this Biſhop Bale 

became 


U 


' 
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into his poſſeſion. And about the ſame time, by his counte- 
nance and encouragement, a free-ſchool was fo at Sand» 
wich in Kent. 

| Some unhappy diſturbances now aroſe in the Engliſh Church, 
| y the ſubject of eccleſiaſtical habits. By virtue of the 
i! auſe in the AR of Uniformity, which gave the Queen a- power 


4 of adding any other rites and ceremonies ſhe pleaſed, ſhe had ſet 
| forth injunctions, by which it was ordered, that the Clergy 


ſhould wear ſeemly garments, ſquare caps, and copes, which had 

=... been laid aſide in the reign: of Edward. But this occaſioned a 
43x great diverſity of practice in the Church. Many conformed 
. to the eſtabliſhed rites in every circumſtance, whilſt 

. others refuſed the cap, and ſurplice, conſidering them as relics 
of Popery, and conceiving them to be ſuperſtitious and ſinful. 
Many forſook the ſervice, 4-4 theſe habits were uſed, whilſt 
others abſtained in other places becauſe they were rejected; 


„ & 


| 


' 
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| * though, indeed, the majority of thoſe among the Laity who 


became again expoſed to the rage of 
the Romiſh party, One Barnaby 
Bolger, with ſome Popiſh Prieſts and 
others, formed a deſign upon his 
life ; and attacking him in his houſe 


at Biſhop's Court, flew five of his 


ſervants before his face, But he 
faved himſelf by ſhutting the iron 
grate of his caſtle, and keeping his 
enemies out; where he defended 
himſelf, uatil the Lord of Kilkenny 
came to his affiſtance, with a party 
of one hundred horſe, and three 
hundred foot ; and under the favour 
of the night conveyed him ſafe to 
Kilkenny, and from thence ſent him 
to Dublin, But having no proſpe& 
of ſafety, his life being alſo there 
hunted after, he became a refugee a 
ſecond time, leaving behind him at 
Kilkenny a well-furniſhed library. 
He was conveyed away from Dublin 
in aſailor's habit; but in his paſſage 
to Zealand ſuffered much in a tem- 
peſt, and was taken priſoner at ſea, 
and carried to St, Ives in Cornwall; 
where ho was accuſed of treaſon be- 
fore the Juſtices: but no proof ap- 
pearing againſt him, he was deli. 
vered out of their hands, In the 
proſecution of his voyage, he was 
again taken priſoner, and ſold by 
pirates : but having paid his ranſom, 
and got his liberty, he repaired to 
Baſil, where he cultivated an ac. 
quaintance with ſeveral men of let« 


were 


ters, and particularly with the learned 
Conrad Geſner, After continuing 
here five years, he returned to Eng- 
land on the acceffion of Elizabeth. 
However, he never ſought to be re- 
ſtored to his See ; but ſat down con- 
tented with a Prebend in the church 
of Canterbury, which he enjoyed 
near three years; being at the time 
of his death, which happened at 
Canterbury, in the ſixty-eighth year 
of his age. He was buried in Can- 
terbury cathedral, 

Biſhop Bale wrote a great number 
of Pieces, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
But his moſt celebrated Work, is his 
Collection of Lives of the moſt emi- , 
nent Writers of Great Britain, in 
nine centuries, which was publiſhed 
at Baſil under the title of, © Seripto- 
„rum illuſtrium majoris Brytanniæ, 
« quam nunc Angham et Scotiam 
« vocant, Catalogus, &c.“ His ac- 
count of the condemnation of Sir 
John Oldcaſtle -was re-publiſhed at 
London in $vo, in 1729. 

Bale was a learned man, a zealous 
Proteſtant, an aſſiduous preacher, and 
a curious and diligent enquirer into 
matters of antiquity, But he writes 
againſt the Papiſts with great 
warmth, and with much afperity 
of ſtile, for which he has been 
greatly cenſured, However, ſome 
allowances ought undoubtedly to be 
made for the age in which he lived, 

and 
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Were zealous for the Reformation, ſeem to have been greatly 
averſe to the habits (e). 

+ This affair was at length laid before the Queen, who was 
highly offended with the reports concerning it, and eſpecially 
that ſo much oppoſition ſhould be made to laws enacted with her 
concurrence and authority. Upon this, ſhe wrote a letter to the 
two Archbiſhops, reflecting with ſome acrimony on theſe diverſi- 
ties, as if they were the effect of remiſnefs in the Biſhops ; and 
requiring them to confer with her eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, 
that ſo an exact order and uniformity might be maintained in all 
external rites and ceremonies ; and that none hereafter ſhould 
be admitted to any ecclefiaſtical preferment, but thoſe who were 
well diſpoſed to common order, and who ſhould promiſe formally 

ly with it. 


to 3 f 8 
In obedience to this command, Archbiſhop Parker, with the 


aſſiſtance of ſeveral of his brethren, drew up Ordinances for 
«« due order in preaching and adminiſtering the Sacraments, and 
for the apparel of perſons eccleſiaſtical.” The preachers were 


directed to ſtudy edification, and to manage controverſy with ſo- 
C 2 | 


and the perſecution which he ſuffered 
from the Popiſſi party, In the epiſtſe 
dedicatory to his Catalogue of illuſ- 
trious Britiſh Writers, Bale endea- 
vours to juſtify the acrimony of ſtile 
that he makes uſe of ; and obſerves, 
that this was not the effect of any 
intemperance of tongue, or ill-nature 
in him ; but that he thought himſelf 
obliged to exhort mankind to virtue 
with zeal and ſpirit, to remon- 
ſtrate againſt vice with aſperity, to 
commend perſons of merit very 
Sully, and to reproach bad men with 
ſharpneſs. And he was, he ſaid, of 
opinion, that a Writer ought not to 
pay ſo much regard to his readers, as 
to the ſubject itſelf, and to truth, 
which by no means ſhould be in the 
leaſt violated, That the language of 
truth is ſimple and plain, expreſſing 
every thing in its proper terms, 
without any deference to the delicate 
ears of mankind, or adapting itfelf to 
their cuſtoms and vices. —— Pd, 
General Dictionary, Folio, Vol. II. 
P. 606 — 608. New and General 
Biogr. Dict. 8 vo. Vol. II. P. 22, 23. 
and Sir James Ware's Hiſt, of the 
Biſhops of Ireland, b. 415— 417. 
Edit. Dublin, 1739. 
(e) Mr, Ne ſays.““ The Eagliſh 
Luty were more averſe to the habits 
than the Clergy; as their hatred of 
Popery encreated, fo did their averſion 


briety 


to the garments, There was a ſtrong 
party in the very Court againſt them, 
among whom was the great Earl of 
Leiceſter 3 Sir Francis Knollys, Vice- 
Chamberlain; Burleigh, Lord Trea- 
ſorer z Sir Francis Walſingham, Se- 
cretary of State; the Earl of Bedford, 
Warwick, and others, But the Pro- 
teſtant populace throughout the na- 
tion were ſo inflamed, that nothing 
but an awful ſubjeRion to authority 
could have kept them within the 
Church, Great numbers refuſed to 
frequent thoſe , places of worſhip 
where ſervice was miniſtered in that 
dreſs; they would not ſalute ſuch 
Miniſters in the ſtreets, nor keep 
them company : nay, if we may be- 
lieve Dr. Whitgift, in his defence 
againſt: Cartwright, * They ſpit in 
their faces, reviled them as they went 
along, and ſhowed ſuch like rude be- 
haviour, becauſe they took them for 
Papiſts m diſguiſe, for time-ſervers, 
and half - faced Proteſtants; that 
would be content with the return 
of that religion whoſe badge they 
wore.” There was indeed a warm 
ſpirit in the people, againſt every 
thing that came from that pretended 
Church, whoſe garments had been fo 
lately dyed with the blood of their 
friends and relations,” ——Hiſt, of 
the Puritans, Vol, I. P. 201. 
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briety and diſcretion ; exhorting the people to frequent the 
communion, and to obey the laws, and the Queen's injunctions, 


All the licences for preaching were declared void and of no ef- 


fet, but were to be renewed to ſuch as their Biſhops ſhould 
think worthy of the office ; and ſuch as preached unſound doc- 
trine were to be denounced to the Biſhop, and not contradicted 
in the church. 'Thoſe who had licences were to preach once in 
three months; and thoſe who were unlicenſed, to read Homilies. 
In adminiſtering the Sacrament, the principal Miniſter was to 
wear a cope, but at all other prayers only the ſurplice ; in ca- 
thedrals they were to wear hoods, and preach in them : the Sa- 
crament was to be received by every body kneeling : every Mi- 
niſter ſaying the public prayers, or adminiſtering the Sacra- 
ments, was to wear a — with ſleeves; and every pariſh wag 
to provide a communion table, and to have the Ten Command- 
ments ſet on the eaſt wall above it. The Biſhops were to give 
notice when any were to be ordained, and none were to be or- 
dained without degrees. Then followed ſome rules about wear- 
ing apparel, caps, and gowns. To all which was added, a form 
of aden to be required of all who were admitted to any 
office in the church; that they would not preach without licence, 
that they would read the Scriptures intelligibly, that they would 
keep a regiſter book, that they would uſe ſuch apparel in ſervice 
time eſpecially as was appointed, that they would keep peace 
and quiet in their pariſhes, that they would read ſome of the Bi- 
ble daily, and in concluſion that they would obſerve uniformity, 
and conform to all the laws and orders already eſtabliſhed for 
that purpoſe ; and uſe no ſort of trade, if titeir Living amounted 
to twenty noble. 

Theſe ord:ia ces being thus framed, the Archbiſhop brought 
them to Court to receive the Royal ſanction: but the Puritans, 
foreſeeing the ſtorm that was coming upon them, had applied to 

Riends, who had any intereſt at Court, to uſe it in their 
favour; and in particular to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, 
who was then Elizabeth's greateſt favourite (7). The Queen's 


rigour, 


F) Pilkington, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, (formerly, ſays Mr. Strype, an 
exile for the Goſpel, and who diſ- 
liked the cap and ſurplice, though he 


wore them), wrote to the Earl of 


Leiceſter, October 25, 1564, to uſe 
his intereſt with the Queen in behalf 
of the Puritans, He ſaid, “ that 
compulſion ſhould not be uſed in 
things of liberty, He prayed the 
Earl to. confider, how all reformed 
countries had caſt awgy Popiſh ap- 
pare! with the Pope, and yet we 
contend to keep it as an holy relic, 


That many Miniſters would rather 
leave their Livings, than comply; 
and the Realm had a great ſcarcity of 
teachers, many places being deſtitute 
of any, That it would give incurable 
offence to foreign Proteſtants ; and 
ſince we have forſaken Popery as 
wicked, I do not ſee (ſays the Bi- 
ſhop) how their apparel can become 
Saints and profeſſors of the Goſpel,** 
Whittingham, Dean of Durham, 
wrote alſo to the ſame purpoſe. He 
dreaded the conſequence of impoſing 
that as necelſary, which at beſt was 
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rigour, therefore, being greatly ſoftened by the application of 
'this Nobleman, who was joined by others, her Majeſty refuſed 
to enforce the ordinances with her authority ; telling Parker, 
that the oath of canonical obedience was ſufficient to bind the 
inferior Clergy to their duty, without the interpoſition of the 
Crown. The Archbiſhop, nettled at this diſappointment, told 
the Miniſtry, that the Queen had ordered him to frame the ar- 
ticles ; and if ſhe would not give them the Royal ſanction, they 
had better have done nothing, and they ſhould be laughed at for 
what they had done. But her Majeſty's zeal at that time was 
ſill ſo cool, that when the Biſhop of London came to Court, ſhe 
ſaid nothing to him about redreſſing the negle& of uniformity 
in the city, where it was moſt remarkable. Upon this the 
Archbiſhop wrote to Cecil in ſome heat; and aſſured him, that 
if they did not remedy this backwardneſs by another letter from 
the Queen, he would“ no more ſtrive againſt the ſtream, fume 
or chide who would.” Whether the Queen or the Secretary 
ave him any ſatisfaction upon this head, does not appear; but 
it is moſt probable that they did. For in a few days after, the 
articles were publiſhed nder the title of ADVERTISEMENTS 5 
and Parker proceeded npon them with great zeal (m). | 
Among many of the Puritan Clergy whom the Archbiſhop 
cited before him, were Sampſon, Dean of Chriſt-Church, and 


Humphreys, Preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford. They 


were both men of great reputation throughout the nation tor 


but indifferent, and in the opinion of 
many conſcienti-us men was ſuper. 
ſtitious and ſintul. If the apparel 
which the Clergy wear at preſent 
(ſays he) ſeems not ſo modeit and 
grave as their vocation requires, or 
does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them 
from men of other callings, they re- 
fuſe not to wear that which ſhall be 
thought by godly Magiſtrates moſt 
decent for theſe uſes; provided they 
may keep themſelves ever pure f.om 
the defiled robe of Antichriſt," Many 
Papiſts enjoy their Livings and li 

berty, that have not ſworn obedience, 
nor do any part of their duty to their 
miſerable flock, Alas! ay Lord, 
that ſuch compulſion ſhould be uſed 
towards us, and ſuch great lenity 
towards the Papiſts, Oh! noble 
Earl, be our patron and ſtay in this 
behalf, that we may not loſ that 
liberty that hitherto by the Queen's 
benignity we have enjoyed.“ Other 
letters were written to the ſame pur- 
poſe, £—+f:4, Neal's Hift, of the 


Puritans, Vol. I. P. 188, 189. and 


their 


Strype's Appendix to the Life of 
Parker, P. 40-——47. | 

Dr, Gueit, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
alſo wrote to Secretary Cecil againſt 
ſome ot the church ceremonies. Ho 
gave it as his opinion, “ That having 
been evil uſed, and once taken away, 
they ought not to be uſed again, be- 
cauſe the Galatians were commanded 
To fand faſt in the liberty <wberewvith 
CHRIST had made them free ; and be- 
cauſe eve are to abſtain from all appear- 
ance of evil, The Goſpel teaches us 
to put away needleſs ceremon es, and 
to worſhip GOD in ſpirit and truth; 
whereas theſe ceremonics were no 
better than the devices of men, and 
had been abuſed to idolatry, He 
declared openly againſt the croſs, 
againſt images in churches, & againtt 
a variety of garments in the ſervice 
of GOD; and ſaid that if a ſurplice 
was thought proper for ons, it 
ſhould ſerve for ALL divine offices. 
Neal, P. 194. 

n) Vid, Warner's Eccleſ. Hiſt, 
Vol. II. P. 430, 431, 432. 
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their learning, piety, and zeal for the Reformation; having 
been exiles for religion in the reign of Mary (2). The Arche 
biſhop tried what his — would do to remove their ſcru- 
ples, but they were inflexible : and after long attendance, and 
many checks from ſome of the high Commiſſioners for their re- 
FraQtorineſfs, they framed a ſupplicatory letter to them in an ele- 
gant, and very ſubmiſſive ſtile ; in which they proteſted before 
GOD, © what a bitter grief it was to them, that there ſhould be 
„ 2 diſſention between them for ſo ſmall a matter, as, PkoyTER 
Lanam BT Linu, woollen and linen; meaning the cap 
and ſurplice. But that it comforted them, that it was but an 
agreeing diſcord, ſeeing they all, under CHRIST their Cap- 
tain, profeſſed the ſame Goſpel, and the ſame faith ; and that 
it was in things plainly indifferent, that each followed their 
own ſpirit and opinion; where there might be a room for li- 
berty often, but there ought to be for charity ever. They al- 
ledged Auguſtine, Socrates, and Theodoret, in whoſe times 
there were varieties in the rites and obſervances of Chriſtian 
churches ; and -yet thoſe differences brake no unity or con- 
cord. That if there were any reckoning to be made of 
fellowſhip in CHRIST, if there were any fellow-fecling and 
compaſſion, of which they doubted not, they beſought them 
to permit, nay to promote that which Paul commended, and 
Auguſtine yielded, that every one might be perſuaded in his 
own mind ; and that the unity of the faith might be kept in 

| % divers 


(„ TGOMAS SAMPSON was 
born about the year 1517, and edu- 
.cated at the Univerſity of Oxford. 
He afterwards applied himſelf to the 
Kudy of the Law, at one of the Inns 
of Court, where he is» ſaid to have 
been converted to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. He is alfo ſaid to have been 
the inſtrument of converting John 
Bradford, the famous martyr. Where- 
upon they both receiving orders from 
Bihop Ridley, became celebrated 
preachers in the reign of Edward VI, 
when Sampſon was made Dean of 
Chicheſter, But at the beginning of 
Queen Mary's reign he concealed 
himſclf : however, he was concerned 
with Richard Chambers, a zealous 
Proteſtant, in collecting money in 
- the city of London, for the uſe of 
w-ſcholars in the Univerſities who 

imbibed the reformed doctrines. 
"= But- this affair being diſcovered, he 


ns obliged to leave the kingdom, 


and repair to Straſburgh, together 
- with his wiſe, who was neice to Bi- 
ſhop Laier. His friend Chambers 


was alſo obliged to take the ſame 
courſe, At Straſburgh, he applied 
himſelf cloſely to theological ſtudies, 
in which he was aſſiſted by the 
learned Tremelius. On the acceſ- 
fion of Queen Elizabeth, he returned 
to his native country, and became 2 
frequent and popular preacher in 
London, and otſier parts of England, 
particularly in the northern counties, 
In 1560, the Queen intended to pro- 
mote him to the Biſhopric of Nor- 
wich; © but he altogether reſuſed 
it, (fays Anthony Wood), for no other 
reaſon, as twas ſuppoſed, but that he 
was much diſaffected to the hierar. 
chy and ceremonies of the Church of 
England.” However, in 1561, he 
was inſtalled Dean of Chiiſt-Church 
in Oxford ; but in 1565, he was de- 
prived for nonconformity. Never- 
theleſs, he afterwards obtained the 
maſterſhip of an hoſpital at Leiceſter, 
and a Prebend in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral; and was permitted by the 
Queen to be a theological Lecturer 
in Whittingdon College in London. 

he 
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„divers obſervances. That their reaſons for this addreſs were 
« many and great; namely, that conſcience was a tender thing, 
« that ought not to be touched nor angered. That they were 
« not turbulent nor obſtinate, nor willing to ſee the peace of the 
Church diſturbed ; nor did they ftudy novelty, or refuſe to be 
«© convinced. But they were taught by conſcience, that things 
in their own nature indifferent, do not always ſeem indifferent 
« to the opinions of men, and are changed. by times and acci- 
« dents. That this law concerning the reſtoring the ceremo- 
« nies of the Romiſh Church, is joined with the hazard of ſla- 
« yery, neceſſity, and ſuperſtition.” To this they ſubjoined, 
addreſſing themſelves to the Archbiſhop, and the other Commſ- 
ſioners, Becauſe this does not ſeem ſo to you, you are not to 
be condemned by us; becauſe this does not ſeem ſo to us, we 
« are not to be vexed by you.” Finally, they prayed, that 
% what was the care and pleaſure of the Papiſts, which the 
«« Biſhops themſelves had no great value for, and which they 
«« refuſed not from any contempt of authority, might not be 


« their ſnare, nor their crime ().“ 


He died at a very advanced age, in the 

ar 1539, 

LAURENCE HUMPHREYS was 
born at Newport Pagaell, ia Buck- 
inghamfhire, and received part of his 
—— at Cambridge; but being 
afterwards removed to Oxford, was 
made Fellow of Magdalen College in 
1549, Having taken the degree of 
Maſter of Arts, he was appointed 
Greek reader of his College; and 
applying hiaſelf cloſely to the ſtudy 
of Divinity, entered into holy Orders 
about the year 1552, In 1555, the 
Preſident, Vice-Preũdent, Deans, &c. 
of his College, granted him a per- 
miſſioo, he being in the opinion of 
all much commended for his life and 
<onverſation, as alſo for the excellency 
of his learning and wit, that he 
might freely far the cauſe of ſtudy 
travel into tranſmarine parts for one 
year, on condition that he contained 
himſelf from thoſe places that were 
ſuſpected of Hereſy, and reſrained 
from the company of thoſe who were 
authors of heretical opinions,” Har- 
ing obtained this permiſſion, he re- 

ired to Zurich, where he affociated 

imſelf with the Englih Proteſtant 
exiles, Aſter the death of Queen 
Mary, he returned again to his Col- 
lege, and was reſtored to his fellow - 
ſhip, from which he. had been ex- 
pelled, for not returning when the 
tirge allowed for his abſence was ex- 


The 


pired. In 2560, he was conftituted 
the Queen's Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Oxford ; and in 1562, he took the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity, having 
been made Preſident of his College 
the preceding year. Being. aftex- 
wards profecuted for nenconformity 
by Archbiſhep Parker, he obtained 
no preferment in the Church will 
1570 ; when ſubmitting to the ha- 
bits, he was made Dean of Glouteſ. 
ter; and in 1580, he was conftituted 
Dean of Wincheſter ; “which (ſays 
Anthony Wood] was the highest 
preferment he had among tbe Clergy ; 
and the reaſon for it (as twas guaſſed) 
was, becauſe that in matter of cere- 
mony or indifferency; he altogether 
conſented not to the Church of Eng- 
land,” He died in 1390, aged fixty- 
three years; havigg{ays the Writer 
zuſt quoted) ** ſpent part of his 
time in a ſtudious andretired condi 
tion, though with litrle comfort of 
his wife and male childien.”” Wodd 
alſo ſays, that Dr. H s was 
«« a great and general ſchglar, an able 
linguiſt, a deep Divine, and for hjs 
extellency of ſtile, exactneſs of me. 
thod, and ſubſtance of matters in his 
writings, he went beyond moſt of 
our 'Theologiſts,” Several learned 
productions of his are enumerated in 
the Athen. Oxon, 
()] Vid. Strype, P. 162, 163. 
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The Commiſſioners were much divided in their opinions how 
to proceed againſt them. Some were for anſwering their rea- 
ſons, and enforcing the habits with a proteſtation, ** that they 
„ withed them taken away: others were for a connivance, 
and not a few for a compromiſe. But Archbiſhop Parker, who 
was at the head of the commiſſion, would abate nothing; and 
he peremptorily told Sampſon and Humphgeys, that they muſt 
conform to the injunctions, namely, Wear the ſquare cap 
* and no hats in their long gowns; wear the ſurplice with 
“ non-regents hoods in the choirs, according to antient cuſtom ; 
and communicate kneeling in wafer bread ;*” or otherwiſc 

they muſt part with their preferments. To which they both > 
plied, that their conſciences could not comply with the injunc- 
tions, let the event be what it would. Upon this anſwer, they 
were both put under confinement, and detained a conſiderable 
time as a terror to others ; but the ſtorm fell chiefly upon Samp- 
ſon, who was deprived of his Deanery by the Archbiſhop and 
the other Commiſſioners, who received a ſpecial order from the 
Queen for that purpoſe. However, the Archbiſhop applied to 
the Chapter of Chriſt-Church in Sampſon's behalf, and obtained 
ſome favour for him from that body; though what it was, does 
not appear. His Grace likewiſe applied ſtrongly to the Secre- 
tary, that the Queen's pleaſure which had been executed upon 
him for example to the terror of others, might yet be moliked 1! 
to the commendation of her clemency.” As to Humphreys, 
he having more friends at Court, obtained ſome time afier a to- 
leratian ; and at length getting the better of his ſcruples, re- 
ceived conſiderable preferment in the church. 
-- *Fhe great zeal which Archbiſhop Parker diſcovered for ſquare 
caps, and habits, and wafer-bread, at leaſt for the impoſition of 
them upon others, certainly reflects no honour upon his charac- 
ter. We are told, indeed, that it was his zeal for the Queen's 
honor, which occaſioned him to be ſo zealous in prefling the 
rigid obſervance of the act of uniformity. It ſeems, however, 
as if his zeal for the Queen's honour, was likewiſe mingled with 
a deſite of maintaining and ſupporting his own power and au- 
thority; for he appears to have been ſometimes more eager in 
the proſecution of this matter, than the Queen deſired him to 
be. However this be, he wrote to the Secretary, „that ſo his 
% Prince might win honour, he would be very gladly the rock 
«« of offence, nor would be amuſed or daunted.“ 
Our Archbiſhop continued to act in purſuance of this reſolu- 
tion; and to promote the Queen's honour, if by theſe means it 
were t be promoted, by rigidly enforcing the act of uniformity, 
and puniſhing thoſe who neglected to conform to it. He cauſed 
the Whole body of Incumbents and Curates in the city of Lon- 
don to be ſummoned before him, and ſome of the other Com- 
miſſioners, at Lambeth ; where he deſired Cecil, and ſome of the 
Privy Council, to. countenance them with their preſence, But 


they 
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they all refuſed to be concerned in ſuch diſagreeable work ; nor 
would the Queen give any other authority to the ApveRTiSE= 
MENTS, than by iſſuing a proclamation, in which ſhe required 
uniformity in the habits, upon pain of prohibition from preach- 
ing, and deprivation. : 
On the day appointed for the appearance of the London 
Clergy, they were ordered to declare, whether they would pro- 
miſe conformity to the apparel eſtabliſned, and teſtify the ſame 
by a ſubſcription under their hands ( p ). After much perſua- 
fion, and many threatenings, ſixty- one ſubſcribed, and ſeven and 
thirty abſolutely refuſed; upon which, notwithſtanding their 
crying out for compaſſion to themſelves and families, they were 
immediately ſuſpended from all manner of Miniſtry ; with an 
aſſurance, that if they did not conform within three months, they 
were to be deprived. Archbiſhop Parker did however acknow- 
ledge, that theſe were ſome of the beſt preackers; but when 
they offered a paper with the reaſons of their refuſal, his Grace 
ſaid, it was not the buſineſs of the Commiſſioners to argue and 
debate, but to execute the Queen's injunctions: ** and he did 
not doubt, but when the Clergy had felt the ſmart of want and 
«© poverty, they would comply; for the wood as yet was but 
green LE 

The Archbiſhop, and the other Commiſſioners, not ſatisfied 
with what they had hitherto done, further proceeded to frame an 
oath of a moſt extraordinary nature ; which they obliged every 
Clergyman to take, who had a cure of ſouls in the city of Lon- 
don. By this oath they were to ſwear obedience, not only to all 
injunctions and letters patent of the Queen, but to all letters 
from the Privy Council, to the articles and injunctions of their 
Metropolitan, to the articles and mandates of their Biſhop, 
Archdeacon, Chancellors, and their Officers: and to giye them 


no opportunity of eſcaping the high commiſſion (7), four or 
Vol. III. 1 D more 


( p ) When the Miniſters appeared 
in Court, Mr, Thomas Cole, a Cler- 
gyman who for ſome time ſcrupled 
the habits, but bad now conformed, 
being canonically habited, ſtood by 
the ſide of the Commiſſioners ; and 
the Biſhop's Chancellor addreiſed the 
London Clergy in the following 
terms: © My maſters, and ye Mi- 
niſters of London ! the Council's 
pleaſure is, that ſtrictly ye keep the 
unity of apparel, like to this man, 
(pointing to Mr. Cole), that is, wear 
a ſquare cap, a ſcholar's gown prieſt- 
like, a tippet; and in the church a 
linen ſurplice : and inviolabiy obs 
ſerve the rubric of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and the Queen's Ma- 
jeſty's injunRions, and the book of 


Convocation, (the thirty... nine ar- 
ticles). Ye that will ſubſeribe, write 
Volo. Thoſe that will not ſubſcride, 
write Nel, Be brief; make no 
words And when tome. of the 
Clergy offered to ſpeaky” he inter- 
rupted them, eryiopg, Peace, Peace, 
Apparitor, call over the churches ; 
and ye maſters anſwer preſently, ſab 
pena contemptus ; and ſet your names.“ 
Strype's Lite of Grindal, Bags, This 
method of enforcing uniformity, was 
certainly a very compendious one 
(J) Warner's Ecclef, Hiſt, Vol. II. 


* 3 In a clauſe in the AF af 
premacy, paſſed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it was declared, that the autho- 
rity of viſiting, correRing, and re- 

forming 


nor | 


"th 
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more cenſors, ſpies, or jurats, were appointed for every pariſh, 
who were ſworn to take cognizance of all offences againſt the a& 
of Uniformity, and to give in their preſentments when required. 
With this unrelenting rigour did Archbiſhop Parker, and 
almoſt he alone, carry on the proceedings againſt the Puritans. 
The Queen herſelf appeared to be at a ſtand ; the Secretary and 
the Council declared they could not keep pace with Parker ; the 
Biſhop of London did nothing but as he was forced ; and the 
Biſhop of Durham declared, that he would throw up his Bi- 
ſhopric, rather than permit ſach proceedings in his Dioceſe. 
Many of the churches in the city of London were ſhut up for 
want of their Clergy to officiate ; ſerious people exclaimed 
againſt this want nn (J) in the infancy of the Re- 
formation, when the necellities of the Church were ſo great and 
Enns ; and the Papiſts rejoiced with inexpreſſible pleaſure, to 
e the Proteſtants thus weakening their own hands, by ſilencing 
ſuch numbers of their beſt Divines. But the Archbiſhop was 
not to be moved: and when Cecil wrote to him to ſupply the 
churches, and to releaſe thoſe who had been impriſoned for non- 
conformity, his Grace acquainted the Secretary, © That when 
the Queen put him upon what he had done, he told her that 
« theſe preciſe folks would offer their goods and bodies to priſon 
« rather than relent; and her Highneſs then willed him to im- 
« priſon them. He confeſſed that there were many pariſhes 
« anſeryed ; and that he underwent many hard ſpeeches, and 
much reſiſtance from the people; but nothing more than was 
«© to be expected. That he bad ſent his Chaplains into the 
% city, to ſerve in ſome of the great pariſhes ; but they could 
% not adminiſter the Sacrament, becauſe the Officers of the pa- 
„ xiſn yp provided neither ſurplice nor wafer-bread. He then 
called upon the Secretary to ſpirit up the Biſhop of London, 
„ Grindal, to do his duty, having ſpoken himſelf to his Lord- 
„ ſhip'tq no purpole ; and concluded with lamenting, that he 
% ſhould have the overſight of the London pariſhes, which 
»<c were the charge of another, and that the burden ſhould be 
laid on hi ore! + when other men drew back.” The truth is, 
that Grindal was weary of this unpleaſant work ; and having a 
greater concern for the real intereſts of religion, than for any 
external 


forming all things in the church, was 
to be for ever annexed to the crown; 
which the Queen, and her ſucceſfors, 
might by their letters patent depute 
to any perſons to exerciſe in their 
name, Upon the authority of this 
clauſe, the Queen appointed a certain 


number of Commiſſioners for eccl-fi- * 
-,» aſtical cauſes, who had the ſame 


power and authority which bad been 
commted fingly to Cromwell, with 
chettie of Lord Vice-Gerent in all 


affairs ecclefiaſtical, in the reign of 
Herry VIII. This was the origin of 
the High Commiſſion Court 3 which was 
a ſource of the moſt cruel oppreſſion 
in the reign of Elizabeth, as well as 
in the reigns of her ſucceſſors, James 
I, and Charles I, 

( f ) Queen Elizabeth was no great 
friend to ſermons, She ſometimes 
ſaid, that ſhe thought two or three 
preachers were ſufficient for a whole 
county, 


5 
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external rites and ceremonies, he would not a& againſt the Clergy 
but as he was forced : always relaxing in his proceedings, as the 


Council refrained giving him orders ( r ). 
In conſequence of the proceedings againſt the Puritans, many 


books and pamphlets were publiſhed by them in defence of their 


non- conformity. Some df theſe were anſwered on the part of 
the Biſhops: but they choſe to take a more effectual way of 
filencing the Puritans, than by anſwering their books. The ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſioners complained to the Privy. Council, that 
notwithſtanding the Queen's injunctions, the differences in the 


Church were kept open, by the 
ous libels. In conſequence of 


_—_— and publiſhing ſediti- 
˖ 


is complaint, they obtained a 


decree of the Star- Chamber to reſtrain the liberty of the preſs, 
to forbid all books againſt the Queen's injunctions, ordinances,” 7 
or letters patent, or againſt the meaning of them; and to give 
authority to the Wardens of the Stationers company to ſearch“ 


all ſuſpected places for ſuch books, and to bring the offenders 
before the eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners. 


into the controverſy between the Biſhops and the Puritans, we 
may at leaſt venture to affirm, that the former did no credit to 
their cauſe by this arbitrary reſtraint of the preſs. This 1s an 
. expedient utterly iacompatible with the very notion of a free 


State, and therefore ever to be deteſted by the friends of liberty. 
And it is an expedient which can — 
cauſe of Truth, whatever it may to Error, 


ranny. 


of any ſervice 
Superſtition, or Ty⸗ 


o 


Without entering” 


The Puritans being now reſtrained both from preachiüg and 
writing, and deprived of their Livings, were at a great loſs what” 


to do; being very unwilling to ſeparate from a Church Mere 
they admitted that the faith and eſſentials of religion wers un- 


corrupted, though they thought the Word and Sacraments de- 
Of this number weg& Sampſon 


filed with Popith ſuperſtition. 


and Humphreys, John Fox, the Martyrologiſt, and Miles Cover 
dale, who was concerned in tranſlating the Bible into Engliſh in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and who was made Biſhop of Exeterin 


the reign of Edward VI (). 
nued preaching up 


Theſe, and ſome others, conti- 
and down, as they had opportunity, and 


could be diſpenſed with for the habits, though they were ex- 
* D 2 


(r) Warner's Ecclef. Hiſt, Vol. 
Jl, P. 435. and Neal's Hiſt, of the 
Puritans, Vol. I. P. 223, 224. 

(s MILES COVERDALE was 
born in Yorkſhire, and educated at 
Cambridge, He became an Auguſ- 
tine Friar; but afterwards quitting 
that proteſſion, he went into Ger. 
many, where he took the degree of 
DoRor in Divinity ; and being now 
a zealous Proteſtant, he employed 


cluded 


himſelf in publiſhing an Engliſh ver- 


fion of the Bible, [See Vol, II. P. 
113.] In the reign of Edward. VI. 
he returned into England, and was 
made Biſhop of Exeter in 151. 
Upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 
he was impriſoned, and narrowly 
eſcaped the flames; but he was ſet 
at liberty in conſequence of the in- 
terceſſion of the King of Denmark, 
ho had ſome knowledge of him. A 


letter - 


$*2 ® 


— 
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cluded from all parochial preferment. However, others among 
the Puritans held a debate with their friends about a ſeparation 
from the eſtabliſhed Church, and in which they at length came 
to this determination, That it was their duty in their preſent 
«© circumſtances to break off from the public churches, and to 


* aſſemble as they had opportunity in private houſes, or elſe- 


« where, to worſhip GOD in a manner that might not offend 
« againſt their conſciences.” This (ſays Mr. Stripe) 
was a molt unhappy event of this controverſy 3 whereby people 
of the ſame country, of the ſame religion, and of the ſame 
judgment too, concerning the errors of Popery, and the evange- 
ical doctrine, parted communions, and went aſide into ſecret 
houſes and chambers, to ſerve GOD by themſelves ; which ſe- 
paration begat eſtrangements between neighbours, Chriſtians, 
and Proteſtants ( 7 ).” = 
In 1567, Archbiſhop Parker founded three grammar ſcholar- 
ſhips, or exhibitions, in Bennet College. And two years after, 
he founded ſeven more ſcholarſhips, and two fellowſhips, in the 
ſame College. He alſo obtained of the Queen for that College 
the Advowſon of St. Mary Abchurch in London ; for which he 
gave in exchange the Rectory of Penſhurſt in Kent. About this 
time the Archbiſhop was troubled with a ſevere ft of the ſtone : 
and it appears alſo that he had now in ſome way or other of- 
tended the Queen, Concerning which, he expreſſes himſelf 
thus, in a letter to Lady Bacon: This other day (ſays he) I 
© was well chidden at my Princeſs's hand; but with one ear I 
«© heard her hard words, and with the other, and in my conſci- 
* ence and heart, I heard GOD. And yet her Highneſs being 
«© never ſo much incenſed to be offended with me, the next day 
coming to Lambeth-bridge into the fields, and I, according 
* to my duty, meeting her on the bridge, ſhe gave me her very 


good looks, and ſpake ſecretly in mine ear, that ſhe mult 


needs continue mine authority before the people, to the cre- 
dit of my ſervice, Whereat divers of my Arches then being 
921 


* Fa C 
letter from that Monarch to Queen 
Mary in Coverdale's behalf, is extant 
in Fox's Acts and Monuments, Vol, 
III. P. 182. Edit. 1641, After he 
had recovered his liberty, he went 
over into Denmark; but returning 
home on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
he aſſiſted at the conſecration of 
Archbiſhop Parker. However, as 
he ſcrupled a conformity to the cere- 
monies and habits, he was neglected, 
and had no preferment, But being 
at length become old and poor, Grin- 
dal, Biſhop of London, gave him the 
ſmail Living of St. Magnus ncar 
London Bridge, where he preached 
quietly about two years; but not 


coming up to the conformity re. 
quired, he was peiſecuted thence, 
and obliged to relinquiſh his pariſh a 
little before his death, which hap. 
pened in 1567, when he was eighty- 
one years of age, He was a learned 
and pious man, and a celebrated 
preacher z and much admired aud 
followed by the Puritans, He was 


buried at St. Bartholomew's, behind 
the Royal Exchange; and was at- 
tended to his grave by vaſt crowds 
of people, —— Vid. Neal's Hiſt. of 
the Puritans, Vol. I. P. 185. and 
Engliſh Worthies, 8 vo. P. 890. 

() Life of Parker, P. 241, 


* 
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© with me, peradventure marvelled. Where peradventure 
„ ſome body would have looked over the ſhoulders, and ſlily 
„ ſlipt away, to have abaſhed me before the world.” The 
Archbiſhop meant by this „ we are told, to give a ſecret 
reproof to the Lord-Keeper Bacon, who had on account of ſome 
diſpleaſure behaved in that manner towards him; though he 
and the Archbiſhop were old friends and acquaintance ( F 

In 1568, a new Folio Edition of the Engliſh Bible was pub- 
liſhed, by the care of Archbiſhop Parker, with a Preface written 
by him. This 'was commonly called the Biſhop's Bible, as 
having been reviſed and corrected moſtly by Biſhops, from the 
tranſlation which Cranmer publiſhed : and this was read in the 
churches, till the laſt tranſlation took place in the reign of 

ames I. | 

The controverſy with the Church, which had hitherto been 
chiefly confined to the habits, to the croſs in baptiſm, and kneel- 


ing at the Sacrament of the Lox p's Supper, began now to ſpread - 4 


_ Itſelf into many branches; and the party of the Puritans in- 
creaſed among the Laity. In the Parliament which was ſum- 
moned to meet in April, 1571, Mr. Strickland, a very antient 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, offered a bill for a further 
reformation in the Church ; aſſerting that the Common-Prayer- 
Book, with ſome ſuperſtitious remains of Popery, might eafily 
enough be altered, without any danger to religion. But the 
Treaſurer of the Queen's houſhold ſtood up, and ſaid, ©* that 
all matters of ceremonies were to be referred to the Queen, 
and for them to meddle with the Royal Prerogative was not 
„ convenient.” Her Majeſty was ſo much diſpleaſed with 
Strickland's motion, that ſhe ſent for him before the Council, and 
forbad his attendance again in Parliament: but the Members 


were ſo alarmed at this attack upon their privileges, and ade 


fo many warm ſpeeches againſt the Queen's tyrannical abuſe 6f 
their ſubmiſſion, that ſhe thought fit to reſtore Strickland to his 
place immediately, As ſoon as he got there, he made another 
motion, that a confeſſion of faith ſhould be publiſhed, as it was 
in other Proteſtant countries, and confirmed in Parliament. A 
Committee was accordingly appointed to confer with the Biſhops 
on this head ; who drew up certain articles according to ſome 
which had been paſſed in Convocation nine years before; omit- 
ting thoſe for the Homilies, for the conſecration of Biſhops, and 
ſome others relating to the Hierarchy, 'The Archbiſhop aſked 
the Committee why theſe articles were not inſerted; to which 
Mr. Peter Wentworth replied, becauſe they had not yet ex- 
amined how far they were agreeable to the word of GOD, ha- 
ving confined themſelves to doctrines. The Archbiſhop an- 
ſwered, “ Surely you will refer yourſelves wholly to us the Bi- 


„ ſhops 
(+) Strype, P. 258, 259, 


* 
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f « ſhops in theſe things ?? To which Mr. Wentworth ( w ) 
ö « warmly replied, No ! by the faith I bear to GOD, we will 
| « paſs nothing before we underitand what it is, for that were to 
* make you Popes : make you Popes, who liſt, for we will make 
1 « you none.” Accordingly the articles relating to diſcipline 
were left out; and an act was paſſed, confirming the doctrinal 
| articles which had been agreed upon in Convocation, in the 
year 1562 (K). 
The Convocation which ſat at this time, were ſo far from in- 
clining to 7 any eaſe to ſuch of their own body as had any 


fcruples reſpect to ſubſcription, that they did what they 
| could to inCreaſe their burthen. Several Canons were paſſed 
| by the Convocazion, which went beyond the ſtatute law. The 
| Biſhops were required not only to call in all the licences for 
preaching, and to give out new ones to ſuch as were beſt quali- 
fied ; but in requiring a ſubſcription from the Clergy, they were 
to inſiſt upon a ſubſcription, not only to the articles which were 
required by act of Parliament, but to the book of Common 


Prayer, and of ordering of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, as br 
containing nothing contrary to the word of GOD. The Ca- 2 
nons were ſubſcribed by the Biſhops of both Provinces, but on 34 

» ome account or other the Royal aſſent was not given in form. * 
When Archbiſhop Parker, cherefore, deſired Grindal to execute 2 * 
them in the Dioceſe of Vork, to which he was now tranſlated, 9 
Grindal refuſed to do it, leſt it ſhould involve him in a Premu- * 
nire. However, Parker and the other Biſhops, relying on the Pc. 
Queen's approbation, executed the new Canons in their ſeveral i 
Dioceſes with the greateſt rigour ; ſuſpending and depriving * 


many eminent Divines, who made no objection to the ſubſcrip- 
won which the ſtatute law required. | 

At the opening of the Parliament which ſat in 1572, the Lord- 
Keeper recommended to the two Houſes, “ to ſee that the laws 15 
* relating to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church were 8 
put in due execution; and if any further laws were wanting, 1 
that they ſhould conſider of them; and ſo the civil ſword 
* wiltſppport the eccleſiaſtical, as before time has been uſed.” 
\} But the Commons having obſerved the uſe which the Queen and 3s 
U. Biſhops had made of their ſpiritual power, were ſo far from 4 
— new laws to ſupport or ſtrengthen it, that they ordered 
go. bills to be brought in, to regulate the ceremonies of the 
church in favour of the Puritans. The bills paſſed the Com- 


mons 


( = ) PETER WENTWORTH timents of liberty than any of his 
wat a man of a moſt undaunted and cotemporaries, For the freedom of A 
uncorrupted ſpirit, and ſpoke in Par- his ſpeeches» in the Houſe of Com- .% 
kament with the greateſt freedom of mons, he was three ſeveral times 2 
any man ia this arbitrary reign, He committed to the Tower, 
tems to have been animated with (&) Warner's Ecc!:f, Hiſt. Vol. 
the true ſpirit of Patriotiſm, and to II. P. 433, 439. Neal's Hiſt, of the 
Nays had more juſt and enlarged ſen- Puritans, Vol. I. P. 266, 267. 


=” 
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mons very ſmoothly, and they were referred to a ſelect Commit- 
tee of both Houſes : but the Queen was in a rage to find her ſu- 
premacy thus invaded. She ſent a meſſage to the Commons by 
their Speaker, © that it was her pleaſure no bills concerning re- 
« {igion ſhould henceforth be received, unleſs the ſame ſhould 
ce be firſt conſidered and approved of by the Biſhops, or Con vo- 
« cation : and ſhe commanded them to deliver up the two bills 
« read laſt in the Houſe relating to rites and ceremonies.” The 
Commons had not fpirit enough to reſent this arbitrary beha- 
viour of Elizabeth: on the contrary, they were ſo ſervile, as 
not only to ſend her Majeſty the bills, but to beg that ſhe would 
not conceive an ill opinion of the Houſe, if ſhe ſhould not like 
them. The Queen, two days after, ſent the Commons word, 
that ſhe ſeemed utterly to diſlike the firſt bill, and him that 
brought the ſame into the Houſe. This awakened a noble ſpi- 
rit of liberty among ſome of the Members, and many bold 
ſpeeches were made. Among others, the patriotic PETER 
WENTWORTH ſtood up, and ſaid, that it grieved him to ſee 
how many ways the freedom of debate in Parliament had been 
infringed : one while, ſaid he, a rumour runs about the Houſe, 
« take heed what you do, the Queen liketh not ſuch a matter, 
« and ſhe will be offended with them that proſecute it;“ another 
while a meſſage is brought from the Queen herſelf, commanding 
or inhibiting our proceedings. He added,“ That it was dan- 
« gerous always to follow a Prince's mind, becauſe the Prince 
«« might favour a cauſe prejudicial to che honour of GOD, and 
«« the good of the State. Her Majeſty has forbid us to deal in 


« any matter of religion, unleſs we firit receive it from the Bi-- 


« ſhops. This is a grievous meſlage : there is then little hope 
of Reformation.” But for this ſpeech, Mr. Wentworth was 
committed to the Tower ( y ). 

As ſoon as the ſeflions of Parliament was at an end, the act 
which had been paſſed for ſubſcribing the thirty-nine articles, 
according to the interpretation of the Biſhops, was put in execu- 
tion all over England, together with the Queen's injunctions; 
and, upon Strype's computation, above an hundred Clergymen 
were this year deprived for refuſing to ſubſcribe. But this was 
not all. The Commiſſioners, not contented with exceeding the 
Jaw in what they required, exceeded alſo the puniſhment which it 
inflicted ; by detaining many of them in priſon, ſeveral months 
beyond the time which the ſtatute limited, to the ruin of their 
healths, and impoveriſhment of their families. In ſhort, the 
cruelties,exerciſed in this reign by Archbiſhop Parker, and the 


other Biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical Comm ſſioners, on worthy Di- 


vines of the fame faith, on account of ſubſcriptions which were 
not only inconſiſtent with the genius of Chriſtianity, and true 
Proteſtant 


N. Dr. Warner, as before, P. 440, 441. and Neal's Hit, of Pu- 
ritans, Vol. I. F. 282, 283. 
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Proteſtant principles, but which were alſo not required by the 
ſtatute, will ever reflect the greateſt diſhonour on their memory. 
But yet this perſecution was not entirely owing to the zeal and 
bigotry of the Commiſſioners : for whenever they grew tired, 
or ſeemed to cool and ſlacken, the Queen quickened them with 
freſh orders. Even Cecil, who was now made Lord Burleigh, 
and Lord Treaſurer, though he certainly was in his heart for 
moderate meaſures, and now and then ſtood in the gap to ſcreen 
the Puritans from the rigour with which the Queen and Arch- 
biſhop Parker purſued them, yet in the general was ſo much 
afraid of her Majeſty's diſpleaſure, that he did them no very 
conſiderable ſervice. He made a ſpeech to the eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſioners in the Star-Chamber, by the Queen's command, 
complaining of their neglect in not enforcing her proclamations; 
and telling them, that her Majeſty could not ſatisfy her conſci- 
ence, without cruſhing the Puritans, whom ſhe thought unwor- 
thy of her protection: ſhe was therefore refolved that her orders 
and injunctions ſhould not be contemned; and that there ſhould 
be an abſolute obedience to the public rule, upon which the 
ſafety of her Government depended (). 

About this time Archbiſhop Parker gave handſome preſents 
of plate, and other benefactions, to ſeveral Colleges in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and in particular founded one ſcholars 
ſhip for the ſtudy of the law, and another for the ſtudy of phy- 
ſic (a). In 1573, he magnificently entertained Queen Eliza- 
beth at Canterbury, as he had done ſeveral times before. Sir 
John Harrington informs us, That the Queen uſed often to 
come to his houſe, in reſpe& of her favour to him, that had 
© been her mother's Chaplain. Being once above the reſt greatl 
« feaſted ; at herdeparting from thence, the Archbiſhop and his 
wife being together, ſhe gave him very ſpecial thanks, with 
« gracious and honourable terms. And — looking on his 
wife, And you, (ſaid ſhe) Madam I may not call you, and 
«« Miſtreſs Iam aſhamed to call you, ſo that I know not what to 
4c call you; but yet I do thank you ().“ 

In 1574, the Archbiſhop gave an hundred Volumes to the 
library of the Univerſity of Cambridge; whereof twenty-five 
were valuable manuſcripts: and added further benefactions to 
Corpus Chriſti College. One of the laſt public acts in which he 
was employed, was a metropolitical viſitation of the Dioceſe of 
Wincheſter, and particularly of the Iſle of Wight ; but in which 
he exerciſed ſuch ſeverities as leſſened his reputation amongſt all 
impartial people. The iſland having been chiefly a place of 
reſort for foreign Proteſtants, and for ſea-faring men of all coun- 
tries and religions, it was judged expedient not to be ſtrict about 


the 


(z) Yid. Warner, P. 442. () Strype, P. 337— 340. (5) Vi. 
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the habits and ceremonies, as in other places, leſt it ſhould in- 
terrupt their commerce. But when the  Archbiſhop-came thi- 
ther, he turned out all the Clergy who refuſed a ftrict confor- 
mity, and ſhut up their churches. The inhabitants being greatly 
concerned at this rigour, which they apprehended would be of 
fatal conſequence to the iſland, ſent a complaint againſt it to the 
Earl of Leiceſter, who laid it before the Queen : and as he was 
no friend of Parker's, we may preſume he did not do it in the 
moſt favourable manner. The Biſhop of Wincheſter alſo com- 
plained, that many of his Clergy had been examined by the 
Archbiſhop, after the mercileſs manner of an Inquiſition, The 
Queen, upon theſe complaints, gave orders, that every _ 
ſhould return to the former channel in the Iſle of Wight; an 
when Parker came next to Court; her Majeſty not only received 
him very coldly, but declared herſelf diſpleaſed with his viſita- 
tion (c). 

Th Archbiſhop was greatly diſpleaſed at the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter and ſome others, for interpoſing in behalf of the Puritants. 
And about this time he wrote a letter to the Lord Treaſurer, in 
which he complained * of the ſtrong intereſt the Puritans had 
„ at Court, and of the inconſtancy of ſome of the Biſhops 3 
& that ſeveral of that Order lay by and did little, while others en- 
“ deavoured to undermine him. That che Queen was almoſt he 
„ only perſon that ſtood firm to the Church; but if the Preci- 
«« ſions had the advantage, her Majeſty would be undone, That 
& he was not concerned for the cap, tippet, ſurplice, or wafer 
« bread, but for the authority of the laws that enjoined them. 
«« The Queen indeed had told him, that he had the ſupreme go- 
« vernment eccleſiaſtical ; but upon experiment he found it 
« very much hampered and embaraſſed. Before GOD, (ſays 
4 he) I fear that her Highneſs's authority is not regarded; and 
if public laws are once diſregarded, the Government mutt fink 
at once.” And whereas political reaſons had been urged for 
—_— the Puritans with more clemency, the Archbiſhop writes, 
« If this be a good policy, well, then let it be ſo, If this be a 


„good policy, ſecretly to work over-thwartly againſt Tas 


© QUEEN'S RELIGION STABLISHED BY LAW AND INJUNC- 
40 . long as they ſo ſtand, I will not be partaker of 
« it (4). 5 

The Archbiſhop being now arrived to the ſeventy-firſt year of 
his age, and finding himſelf in a declining condition, on the 5th 
of April, 157 50 he ſigned his will, and on the 17th of May fol- 
lowing he died of the ſtone and ſtrangury. He was buried with 
great magnificence and ſolemnity in his own private chapel, 
within his palace at Lambeth, under an altar-tomb erected b 
himſelf: which remained there till 1648 ; when Colonel Scot, 

Vol. III. 2. E one 


(e) Warner, P. 444. Vol. I. P. 336. and Strype's Ap 
(4) Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, dix to the Life of Parker, P. 1 
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one of the Regicides, having got poſſeflion of part of that pa- 
lace, and wanting (as it is ſaid) to turn the chapel into a hall, 
he cauſed the tomb to be demoliſhed, as ſtanding in the way. 
The corpſe being dug up, was found encloſed in ſear-cloth in a 
leaden coffin. Scot opened the ſear-cloth to the fleſh, and found 
the body as freſh as if lately dead, and then privately tumbled it 
into a hole near an out-houſe where poultry was kept, and ſold 
the coffin to a plumber. After the reſtoration, Sir William 
Dugdale, who had private information given him of this tranſ- 
action, acquainted Archbiſhop Juxon with it, in the year 1661, 
who procured an order from the Houſe of Lords, to examine 
one Hardy, who had been concerned in the fact: and he diſco- 
vering, after ſome time, where he had lain the body, it was 
brought into the chapel, and re-buried. The old monument was 
again reſtored, and a ſhort inſcription put over his grave; and 
another on a braſs plate, affixed to the monument, ſaid to have 
been compoſed by Archbiſhop Sancroft (e). 

It is juſtly obſerved by the learned Dr. Warner, that there is 
no giving a general character of Archbiſhop PARKER, which 
will agree to the former and latter part of his life; he was ſo 
different a man in thoſe two periods. In the former part of his 
life, he had behaved with remarkable good temper, as a modeſt 
humble man: and the great unwillingneſs with which he ac- 
cepted the Primacy, ſhews that he had a deep ſenſe of the duty 
of the epiſcopal office, and that he was uninfluenced by avarice 
or ambition. But when he was inveſted with the archiepiſcopal 
dignity, he loſt all his former humbleneſs of mind, and aſſumed 
high notions of authority both in Church and State. He became 
25 rough and uncourtly in his behaviour to thoſe who had deal- 
ings with him, as he was ſlaviſh in his obedience to the preroga- 
tive, and ſupremacy. The Queen had once told him, that he 
had a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority in himſelf ; which ſeems 
to have fired him with ambition, to ſee what great things he 
could do for the Church. And he appears to have thought, 
that he could no way do ſo much ſervice to the Church, as by 
promoting an uniformity of opinion and worſhip ; forgetting 
that, upon the fame principles, the Popiſh perſecutions might 
have been defended. Indeed, the arbitrary, and even illegal 
manner, in which Archbiſhop Parker perſecuted the Puritans, 
will ever reflect the greateſt diſhonour on his character: for he 
not unfrequentiy exceeded the limits of the law againſt them, 
though that was in itſelf ſufliciently cruel and ſevere. In fact, 
his religion ſeems to have been almoſt wholly ſwallowed up in a 
ſervile tubmiſſioa to the Queen's injunctions, and regulating the 
public ſervice of the Church ; for while he was laying out all 
his zeal, and time, and pains, in ſuppreſſing Puritaniſm, he ap- 
pears to have taken little care to reform the lives and manners of 


the 


(e] Nd. Biogr, Brit, and Strype, P. 499. 
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the eftabliſhed Clergy ; of which many complaints were made 


in Parliament, as well as in pamphlets, and converſation. The 
capital fault in his character, was his preferring the laws of the 
Queen to the laws of GOD ; being rigid to a degree of cruelty 
in procuring an obedience to the former, whilſt he was ex- 
tremely inattentive to the promotion of the latter, He was na- 
turally. of a warm temper; but till his head was turned by his 
exaltation, he gave no inſtances of haughtineſs or ill- nature. 
He was to the laſt hoſpitable and charitable ; and did many 
kind and benevolent things to private people, as well as for pub- 
lic uſes. The regulation of his family was extremely laudable ; 
he aſſigned all his domeſtics ſome buſineſs or other, and kept no 
idle people about him. Thoſe who were not employed in learn- 
ing, in the management of his revenues, or the affairs of his 
houſhold, employed their time ſome other way. Thus ſeveral 
were entertained for binding books, engraving, painting, tran- 
ſcribing manuſcripts in fine hand-writing, for drawing, and il- 
luminating. He built a library for Bennet College in Cam- 
bridge ; and beſides a conſiderable number of printed books, he 
depoſited there all his manuſcript papers relating to the Reforma- 
tion, which have been of great ſervice to our hiſtory (). 

Archbiſhop Parker was much attached to the ſtudy of Britiſh 
and Saxon Antiquities ; and was at great pains and expence to 
collect and preſerve manuſcripts of this kind. He was (ſays 
Mr. Strype) “ a mighty collector of books, to preſerve, as much 
as could be, the antient monuments of the learned men of our 
nation from periſhing. And for that purpoſe he did employ di- 
vers men proper for ſuch an end, to ſearch all England over, and 
Wales, (and perhaps Scotland and Ireland too), tor books of all 
ſorts, more modern, as well as antient ; and to buy them up for 
his uſe ; giving them commiſſion and authority under his own 
hand for doing the ſame. One of theſe, named Batman, in the 
ſpace of no more than four years, procured for our Archbiſhop to 
the number of 6700 books (g).“ 

Our Primate, by his wife Margaret, of whom ſome account 
hath been already given, had four ſons, two of whom died young, 
His ſecond ſon, Matthew Parker, died the year before the Arch- 
biſhop, at the age of twenty-three years. But his eldeſt ſon, John 
Parker, ſurvived him, and was knighted in 1603, when King 
James firſt came to Weſtminſter, 

The Archbiſhop publiſhed Editions of four of our antient 
Engliſh Hiſtorians, namely, Matthew of Weſtminſter, Matthew 
Paris, Aſſer's Life of King Elfred, and the Hiſtory of Thomas 
Walſingham, from Edward I. to Henry V. with his account of 
Normandy, He alſo publiſhed the following Pieces: 

E 2 I. A Defence 


4 ( 4 ) Vid. Warner's Eceleſ. Hiſt. Vol. II. P. 444, 445. (g) Life of Parker, 
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I. A Defence of Prieſts Marriages, eſtabliſhed by the Imperial 


law: of the Realm of England : againſt a Civilian naming him- 
ſelf Thomas Martin, Doctor of = civil laws, &c. Printed in 
1562, without his name. | 

II. Zlfric, (Abbot of St. Alban's about the year 996,) his 
Saxon tranſlation of a Latin Homily, intituled, A Sermon of 
* the Paſchal Lamb, and of the ſacramental body and blood of 
CHRIST, written in the old Saxon tongue before the Con- 
queſt, and appointed in the reign of the Saxons to be ſpoken 
* unto the people at Eaſter, before they ſhould receive the 
commumton. Or, a Teſtimony of Antiquity, ſhewing the 
antient faith of the Church of England, touching the Sacra- 
% ment of the body and blood of the LORD, here publicly 
„ preached, and alſo received, in the Saxons time, about 700 
«« years ago.” With two Epiſtles of Alfric. ' 

III. The Lives of his predeceſſors, Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, intituled, De Antiquitate Britannicæ Eccleſiæ, et Privi- 
„ legiis Eccleſiz Cantuarienſis, cum Archiepiſcopis ejuſdem 
% LXX.” This was 4 by John Day in the year 1572. 
Moſt of the copies of this Work want the account of Parker's 
own Life, he having cauſed that to be ſuppreſſed while he lived. 
Mr. Strype has therefore inſerted it in the Appendix to his Life 
of our Archbiſhop. A wretched Edition of this Work was 
printed again at Hanau in 1605, full of faults and imperfec- 
tions. But an elegant and correct Edition was publiſhed at 
London, in 1729, by Dr. Samuel Drake. Archbiſhop Parker 
was aſſiſted in this Work by John Joceline, his Secretary, or 
Chaplain. 


IV. A Sermon preached at the funeral of Martin Bucer. 
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O HN KNOX was born in the year 1505, at Giffard, near 
Haddingtoun, in the ſhire of Eaſt Lothain, in Scotland. 
He reccived the rudiments of his education at the gram- 
mar- ſchool at Haddingtoun, from whence he was removed 
to the Univerſity of St. Andrew's, and placed under the tuition 
of the learned John Mair, or Major. He applied with uncom- 
mon diligence to the academical learning at that time in vogue; 
and having great acuteneſs of wit, he made a very conſiderable 
progreſs in theſe ſtudies, and obtained, whilſt very young, the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, As the bent of his inclinations led 
him ſtrongly to tha church, he turned the courſe of his ſtudies 
early that way, and became ſo diſtinguiſhed for his {kill in ſcho- 
laſtic theology, that he obtained Prieſt's Orders before the time 


a . uſually allowed by the Canons. However, Knox having read 
* the Works of St. Jerome and St. Auſtin, began to diſlike the 
4 s, ſcholaſtic theology, and to apply himſelf to a more plain and 
F ſolid Divinity (). 


At his entrance upon this new courſe of ſtudy, he attended the 
preaching of Thomas Guilliam, a Black Friar, whoſe ſermons 
were of extraordinary ſervice, to him: and the famous Mr. 
10 George Wiſhart coming from England in 1544, with the Com- 
A miſſioners ſent from King Henry VIII. Knox, being of an inqui- 

| ſitive temper, learned from him the principles of the reformed 
religion : upon which he renounced the errors of Popery, and 
became from henceforward a zealous Proteſtant. 

Mr. Knox had quitted St. Andrew's a ſhort time before this, 
being —_— tutor to the ſons of the Lairds of Ormiſtoun and 
Langnidry, who were both favourers of the Reformation . His 
uſual reſidence was at Langnidry, where he not only inſtructed 
his pupils in the ſeveral branches of learning, but was particu- 
larly careful to inſtil into them the principles of piety and the 
Proteſtant religion. This coming to the ear of David Beaton, 
3F, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, that Prelate perſecuted him with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he was fr-quently obliged to abſcond, and to 
5 fly from place to place. Whereupon, being wearied with ſuch 
AY . continual dangers, he reſolved to retire to Germany, where the 
. Reformation 


( 5) Biograph. Brit, and New and the moſt eminent Writers of the 
Gen. Biogr, Dit, Se- alſo Dr. Scots nation, Vol. III. P. 111. 
Mackenzie s Lives and CharaGers of | 
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Reformation was gaining ground ; knowing that in England, 
though the Papal Supremacy was renounced, yet moſt of the 
doctrines of Popery were till retained, But he was diſſuaded 
from this deſign by the fathers of his two pupils: and Cardi- 
nal Beaton being aſſaſſinated in 1546 ( z ), Mr. Knox was pre- 
vailed on to goto St. Andrew's, about Eaſter, 1547; and for his 
own ſafety, as well as that of his pupils, to betake himſelf to 
the caſtle, where they might all be ſecure from the efforts of the 
Papiſts. Fer the perſons who had been concerned in the death 


of Beaton, were at this time in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. 


Andrew's. | 
Here Knox continued to teach his pupils in his uſual man- 

ner. Beſides the grammar and the claſkcal Authors, he read a 

catechiſm to them, which he obliged them to give an account 

of publicly in the pariſh church of St. Andrew's. He likewiſe 

— to read to them che Goſpel of St. John, which he had 
8 


un to do before his departure from Langnidry. This lec- 


ture he read at a certain hour, in the chapel within the caſtle, at 
P 


which ſeveral of the place were preſent ; and among others, 


© Henry Balnaveis, and John Rough, who was preacher there (4). 


Theſe being much pleaſed with Mr. Knox's manner of teach» 
ing, earneſtly endeavoured to prevail on him to take the 
preacher's place, which he at length did, though not without ex- 
treme rejuQance. 

Knox was better qualified in point of learning, and had more 
extenſive views, than any of thoſe who had before preached the 
reformed doctrines in Scotland. His Predeceſſors had, however, 
laid the foundations of the Reformation, the principles of 
which now began to be generally known. The inquiſitive ge- 
nius of the age preſſed forward in queſt of truth; the diſcovery 
of one error opened the way to others; the downfal of one im- 
poRure drew many after it; the whole fabric, which ignorance 
and ſuperſtition had erected in times of darkneſs, began to tot- 
ter; and nothing was wanting to complete its ruin, but a daring 
and active leader to direct the attack. John Knox was em1- 
nently qualified for this purpoſe ; for beſides thoſe qualifications 
which we have before mentioned, he poſſeſſed the greateſt intre- 
pidity of mind. And, therefore, when he began his public 
Miniftry at St. Andrew's, it was attended with that ſucceſs, 
which always accompanies a bold and popular eloquence. In- 


| Read of amuſing himſelf with lopying the branches, he ftruck 


directly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed Church, with. a vehemence pe- 
7 culiar 


| 
1) See Vol, II. P. 304, 305. went to England, and was burnt in 


() Several particulars concern- Smithfield, may be found in the ſe- 
ing this John Rough, who aſtcrwards cond Volume of our Work, P. 327. 
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culiar to himſelf, but admirably ſuited to the temper and wiſhes 
of the age (/). 
He continued to preach againft Popery with great reſolution 
and ſucceſs, converting many to the Proteſtant religion; though 
A he was violently oppoſed by the Popiſh party: but in July this 
by year, 1547, the caſtle being ſurrendered to the French, Mr. 
Knox was carried with the garriſon into France, He remained 
a priſoner on board the gallies till the latter end of the year 
4 1549 ; when being ſet at liberty, he went into England; and 
4 was there licenſed, and appointed preacher, firit at Berwick, and 
2 next at Newcaſtle. Whilſt he was thus employed, he received a 
"i ſummons, in 15 51, to appear before Tonſtal, Biſhop of Dur- 
; ham, for preaching againſt the ma. However, in 1552, he 
was appointed Chaplain to King Edward VI. it being thought 
fit, ſays Mr. Strype, that the King ſhould retain fix Chaplains in 
ordinary, who ſhould not only wait on him, but be Itineraries, 
and preach the Goſpel all the nation over. And the following 
year he had the grant of an annuity of forty pounds, payable 
n quarterly out of the augmentation office, till ſome Benefice in 
2 the Church ſhould be conterred on him. 
* Being now well eſteemed by the King, Edward VI. and ſome 
of his — for the zealous manner in which he had preached 
againſt the errors of the Romiſh Church, he was aboutThis time 
appointed to preach before his Majeſty and the Council at Weſt- 
minſter; and in his ſermon he aimed fome very ſzvere ſtrokes 
againſt ſeveral great men about the Court. But notwithſtanding 
this, the Council ſent to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to beſtow 
upon Knox the Living of Allhallows in London, which was ac- 
cordingly offered him; but he refuſed it, not chuſing to conform 
to the rites of the Engliſh Church. He was called before the 
Council, to give his reaſons for refuſing the Benefice which had 
been offered him; and after ſome conference concerning the 
ceremonies to which he objected, he was told, that - he was not 
called there with any ill meaning, and that they were ſorry to 
« find himof acontrary mind to the common Order.” Knox's 
reply was, that he was ſorry the common Order was contrary to 
CHRIS T's inſtitution.” It is alſo ſaid, that he was even of- 
fered a Biſhopric by the King's command; but he refuſed it with 
indignation, vehemently condemning the prelatical titles, as ſa- 
vouring of the kingdom of Antichriſt. 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Knox's refuſal to conform to the ceremo- 
nies of the Church, he was ſtill permitted to hold his place of 
Itinerary Preacher; and, in the diſcharge of that office, going to 
Buckinghamſhire, was greatly pleaſed with the reception he met 
with at ſome towns, particularly at Amerſham in that county; 
and he continued to preach there, and at other places, ſome timo 
after the acceſſion of Queen Mary. But at the beginning of the 


year 
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- (m) RICHARD COX was born 
at Whaddon in Buckinghamſhire, of 
mean parentage, in the year 1499. 
He is ſuppoſed to have received his 
firſt education in the ſmall Priory of 
Snelſhall, in the Pariſh of Whaddon : 
but being aſterwards ſent to Eaton 
ſchool, he was from thence elected 
„ into a Scholarſhip at King's College 
"Hf L C:mbridge, of which he hecame 
ee alow in the year 1519, Having 
the ſame year taken the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, and being emi- 
nent ſor his piety and learning, he 
> was preferred to be one of the junior 
Canons of Cardinal Wolſey's new 
> College, In 1526, he took the de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts; and was 
now eſteemed one of the beſt ſcho- 
lars of the abe, and his poetical com- 
poſitions were in great eſteem, But 
thewing himſelf averſe to many of 
the Popiſh ſuperſtitions, and de- 
\Fclaring ſreely for ſome of Luther's 
opinions, he incurred the diſpleaſure 
of tlie Governors of the Univerſity, 
who it:ipped him of his preferment, 
and threw him into priſon on ſuſpi- 
cton of Hereſy, 
When he was releaſed from his 
confinement, he quitted Oxford ; 
and, ſome time aſter, was choſen 
Maſter of Eaton ſchool, which was 
obſerved rema: kat ly to flovriſh under 
his care and vigilance, In 1537, he 
commenced Door in Divinity at 
Cambridge; and, in 1540. was made 
Archdeacon of Ely. He la alſo ſe- 
veral other preferments conterred on 
him, and in p.rti-ular was made 
Dean of Chriſt church. Theſe pro- 
motions he obtained by the intereſt 
of Archbiſhop Cranmer and Biſhop 
Goodrich, to the latter of whom le 
had been Chaplainz and, by their 
recommendation, he was choſen tu- 
tor to the young Prince Edward, 


OS 
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year 1554, he left England, and croſſed over to Dieppe in 


in France, from whence he went to Geneva. 
long there, when he was called by the congregation of Engliſh 
refugees, then eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, to be preacher to them; 
which vocation he obeyed, though unwillingly, at the command 
of John Calvin. He continued there till ſome differences aroſe 
in bis congregation about ceremonies. 
© > Froeteſtants, particularly Dr. Richard Cox (), were very 

a. + Tous of introducing the uſe of King Edward's Jiturgy among 


He had not been 


Some of the — 
eſi- 


the 


whom he inſtructed with great care 
in the principles of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and formed his tender mind 
to an early ſenſe of his duty, both 
as a Chriſtian and a King, 

On that Prince's acceſſion to the 
Throne, he became a great favourite 
at Court, and was made a Privy 
Counſellor, and Almoner to the King. 
In 1547, he was elected Chancellor 
of the Univerfity of Oxford, and in 
1549, was made Dean of Weſtmin- 
ſter. About the ſame time he was 
appointed one of the Commiſſioners 
to viſit the Univerſity of Oxon, in 
which he is accuſed of having abuſed 
his commiſſion, by making a great 
havock of books in the libraries, un- 
der the pretence of deſtroying ſuch 
as tended to Popery or Magic, In 
1550, he was ordered to go down 
into Suſſex, and endeavour by his 
learned and perſuaſive ſermons, to 
quiet the minds of the people, who 
had been diſturbed by the faftious 
preaching of Day, Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, a zealous Papiſt. Both in 
this and the former reign, when an 
act paſſed for giving-ail Chantries, . 
Colleges, &c, to the King, through 
Dr. Cox's powerful interceſſion, the 
Colleges in both Univerſities were 
excepted out of that act. But ſoon 
after the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 
he was ſtripped of his preferments ; 
and in Auguſt, 1553, he was come 
mitted to the Marſhalſea, He was 
indeed ſoon releaſed from this confine- 
ment; but foreſeeing that a cruel 
perſecution was likely to enſue, he 
reſolved to quit the Realm, and with- 
draw to ſome place where he might 
enjoy the free exerciſe of his reli- 
gion, 

He firſt went to Straſburgh in Ger- 
many, where he heard that ſome of 
the Engliſh exiles at Frankfort had 

thrown 
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the Engliſh exiles. This, however, was vigoraall# oppoſed: by 


Knox, and many of his congregation, who preferred the G 
F 


Vol. III. 2. 


thrown aſide the Engliſh liturgy, and 
ſet up a form of their own, tramed 
after the Geneva model, This he 
thought a very rath and improper 
proceeding : he therefore repaired to 
Frankfort, in order to oppoſe this in- 
novation, and to have the Common- 
Prayer-Book ſettled amongſt the 
Engliſh congregation there. It muſt 
be acknowledged, that Dr, Cox's 
behaviour in this affair, appears to 
have been by no means fair, and un- 
exceptionable; and he diſcovered in 
the whole tranſaction too li'tle can - 
dour and moderation, Knox, in- 
deed, diſcovered equal heat and zeal 
on his fide of the queſtion ; but then 
his condu@t appears to have been 
more open, and more honeſt, For 
the other party's drawing the civil 
Magiſtrate into the quarrel, and ac- 
cuſing Knox of treaſon on account 
of ſome expreſſions in a book written 
and publiſhed long before, was cer- 
tainly extremely mean and ungene- 
rous. However, Dr, Cox ſucceeded 
in his deſign, and the Engliſh liturgy 
was eſtabliſhed amongſt the exiles at 
Franckfort, After ' which, Dr. Cox 
returned to Straſburgh, for the ſake 
of converſing with Peter Martyr, 
with whom he had contracted an in 
timate friendſhip at Oxford, 

On the death of Queen Mary, he 
returned to England; and was one 
of thoſe Divines who were appointed 
to reviſe the Liturgy. And when a 
diſputation was to be held at Weſt- 
minſter between eight Papiſts and 
eight of the reformed Clergy, he was 
one of the champions on the Pro- 
teſtant fide. Ke preached often be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth in Lent ; and, 
in his ſermon at the opening cf the 
firſt Parliament, he earneſtly exhorted 
them to reſtore religion to its primi- 
tive purity, and banifh all the Popiſh 
innovations and corruptions, In 
June, 1559, the Queen nominated 

im to the Biſhopric of Norwich; 
but her mind aitering, ſhe preferred 
him to the See of Ely, in the room of 
Dr, Thirlby, who was deprived. Be- 
fore his conſecration, he joined with 
Dr. Parker, Archbiſhop Elect of 


Canterbury, and ſome of the other 


Prelates, in a petition to the Queen 
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fene, 


againſt an act lately paſſed, for ak- 
enating and exchanging - the lands” 
and revenues of the Biſhops. He 
afterwards incurred the diſpleaſurg;of 
the Queen, by refuſing to * 
the Royal chapel, on account 
crucifix and lights Which 
placed on the altar there ; but it ap- 


pears that he did at length comply itt. * 
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this particular, though with great re- 


juctance. He was, however, a great 
defender of the rites and ind 1 EY 
of the Church of England : 
when the Privy Council iaterpoſed in 
favour of the Puritans, and endeae 
voured to ſcreen them from perſeey- 
tion, he wrote a warm letter 0 
Lord Treaſurer Burieigh, in wi 
he expoſtulated with the cor 
meddling with the affairs of 
Church; which, he ſaid, ought to 12 
left to the determination of the 
Biſhops, He admoniſhed them, there- 
fore, to keep within their own ſphere; 
and iold them he would appeal to the 
Queen, if they continued to interp 
in matters that belonged not to them, 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and ſome 
other Court favourites, endeavoured 
to wrelt from him Ely-houſe in Hol- 
born, and alf» a manor and park be- 
longing to his See; in which they 


were countenanced and ſupported by 


the Queen, Biſhop Cox, however; 
vigorouſly oppoſed them : but this 
involved him in ſo much trouble and 
vexation, that being at length wea- 
ried out, he offered to refign his Bi- 
ſhopric, provided *they would allow 
him out of it an annual penſion of 
two hundred pounds, and one of the 
mantion houſes belonging to his See 
for his reſidence during his life, This 
was at laſt agreed to, and forms of 
reſignation were actually drawn up; 
but the Court could not find any Di- 
vine of character who would accept 
the Biſhopric upon their terms; by 
which means our Prelate enjoyed the 
Biſhopric till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 224 of July, 158, in 
the gad year of his age, after having 
enjoyed the epiſcopal dignity ups 


wards of twenty-one years, Seve. 


ral ſmall Pieces of his have been pubs 
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ſervice, which they conceived to be more thoroughly purged 
from Romiſh ſuperſtition. However, Dr. Cox and his party 
ſucceeded, and Mr. Knox was in the end obliged to quit Frank- 
fort. It appears that very ungenerous arts were practiſed 
againſt him, to procure his removal. Knox had ſome conſi- 
derable time before, whilit he was in England, publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe, intitled, An Admonition to Chriſtians ;”* in which he had 
faid, with liis uſual vehemence, that “ the Emperor was no leſs 
« an enemy to CHRIST than Nero.” The other party, taking 
an unfair advantage of this, and ſome other ſimilar expreſſions, 
in Knox's book, accuſed him to the Senate of treaſon againſt the 
Emperor. However, the Senate being tender of the Emperor's 
=; honour, and not willing to embroil themſelves in a controverſy 
of this nature, deſired Knox, in a reſpectful manner, to depart 
the city, which he did accordingly on the 25th. of March, 
1555 (x). 

Mr. Knox now repaired to Geneva, where he continued a few 
months, and then reſolved to pay a viſit to his native country, 
rom which he had now been long abſent. Upon his arrival in 
Scotland, he found the profeſſors of the Proteſtant — — there 
much encreaſed in number, and immediately joining himſelf to 
them, he began again to preach with his uſual zeal and vehe- 
mence. Soon, after, he accompanied one of the Proteſtant 
Chiefs, the Laird of Dun, to his ſeat in the North ; where he 
continued a month, teaching and preaching daily to great num- 

Pers who reſorted thither, amongſt whom were the chief gentle- 
men in that country. From thence he went to Lothian, where 
Wie reſided for the moſt part in the houſe of Calder, with Sir 
4 3 mes Sandilands, where he met with many perſons of the firſt 
„nk, with whom he converſed familiarly, and confirmed them 
* the truth of the Proteſtant religion. He afterwards preached 
or a conſiderable time at Edinburgh, as he did alſo in many 
other parts of Scotland, the people flocking to hear him in great 
numbers, and many of them being induced by his preaching to 
embrace the reformed doctrines. 

The Popiſh Clergy, being now greatly alarmed at Mr. Knox's 
ſacceis, ſummoned him to appear before them in the church of 
Black Friars at Fdinburgh, on the 15th of May, 1556. He 
readily determined to obey the ſummons ; but the Biſhops find- 
ing that a very formidable party were reſolved to ſtand by him, 

thought propcr to drop the proſecution, However, Knox went 
to Edinburgh at the time appointed for his appearance, and there 
preached to a greater audience than he had ever done before; 
and this he continued to do, twice a day, for ten days ſucceſſively. 
At his time the Earl of Glencairn prevailed with the Earl Mariſ- 
chal, and his truſtee Henry Drummond, to hear one of Mr. 
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Knox's ſermons j which, when they had done, they teſtified 
their ſatisfaction at his diſcourſe, and propoſed to him to write to 


the Queen-Regent an earneſt letter, to perſuade her, if poſhble, 


to hear the Proteſtant doctrine. He readily complied wich their 
deſire, and accordingly wrote to her in May, 1556. This letter 
was delivered by the Earl of Glencairn : and when the Queen- 
Regent had read it, ſhe gave it to James Beaton, Archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow (e), with this ſarcaſm, Pleaſe you, my Lord, to read 
« a Paſquil ?” This gave occafion to Mr. Knox to make ſome 
additions to his letter, which he printed at Geneva in 1558. 
Whilſt our Reformer was thus employed in Scotland, he re- 
ceived letters from the Engliſh congregation at Geneva, earneſtly 
entreating him to come thither. Accordingly, he determined to 
accept their invitation, and with that view he left Scotland in 
July, 1556, and went firſt to Dieppe in France, and from thence 
to Geneva. He had no ſooner turned his back, than the Biſhops 
ſummoned him to appear before them; and, upon his non- 
appearance, they paſſed a ſentence of death againſt him for He- 
rely, and burnt him in effigy at the croſs of Edinburgh. Againit 
this ſentence he drew up, and afterwards printed at Geneva, in 
1558, his“ Appellation from the cruel and moſt unjuſt ſentence 


4% pronounced againſt him by the falſe Biſhops and Clergy of 
F 2 


(e) JAMES BEATON was the 
"fon of Mr, Beaton of Balfour, and 
"nephew to Cardinal David Beaton, 
He was educated with great care both 
at home and abroad, bur chiefly at 
Paris, under the eye of his uncle, 
then reſident Miciſter from James V. 
to Francis I, He was very early in- 
troduced into buſineſs, and was em- 
ployed in matters of the greateſt ime. 
portance by his uncle, when he came 
in a manner to govern Scotland, He 
was raiſed to the Archbiſhopric of 
Glaſgow in 1552, But in 1559, the 
Proteſtant party in Scotland having 
become ſo formidable, as to have al- 
ready almoſt aboliſhed the Catholic 
religion in that kingdom, Archbiſhop 
Beaton began to prepare for a retreat 
into France, reſolving to carry with 
him the treaſures and records of his 
archiepiſcopal See, which accordingly 
he did, in the month of July, 1560, 
and carefully depoſited what he car. 
ried, in the Scots College at Paris, 
On his arrival in France, he was ex- 
tremely well received by Queen Mary, 
and the Court of France: but imme- 
diately after his departure, the Pro- 
ecſtants in Scotland named Mr, John 


Scotland ; 


Willock to preach at Glaſgow, ſeized 
all the revenues cf the Archbiſhop. 
ric, and afterwards proce2ded againſt 
the perſon ot our Prelate. As his re- 
turn to his country wes hereby reg- 


dered in a manner impracticable, and © 


as his capacity and attachment to the 
Queen were well known, ſhe refolved 
after the death of ber huſband, 
Francis II. King of France), when 
ſhe was preparing to icturn to her 
hereditary dominions, to leave her 
affairs in France in his hands, Ac- 
cordingly, in 1567, he was declared 
her Ambaſſador to the moſt Chriſtian 
King; and on the firit of June, 
1564, that commiſſion was renewed, 
under which he acted as long as 
Queen Mary lived ; and as he care- 
fully preſerved her letters, thoſe of 
her Miniſters, and other papers of 
State, communicated to him duriog 
that time, it has been thought that 
the publication of ſuch of them as 
now rema:n, would throw ſome con- 
fiderable light upon this period of 
the Scottiſh Hiſtory, When King 
James VI. was become of age, he be- 
ing informed of our Prelate's fidelity 
to his mother, reſtored him again to 

lus 
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« Scotland; with his ſupplication to the Nobility, Eſtates, and 
«« Commonalty of the ſaid Realm.“ 

The ſame year Mr. Knox alſo publiſhed at Geneva his trea- 
tiſe, intitled, The firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet againſt the mon- 
«*« ftrous Regimen of Women.” His chief motives for writing 
this, appear to have been the cruel and bloody government of 
Queen Mary of England, and the endeavours of Mary of Lor- 
rain, the Queen-Regent of Scotland, who was influenced by 
French Councils, to break through the legal conſtitution, and 
introduce an arbitrary government into that kingdom. It has 
been obſervec, that Mr. Knox diſplays more erudition, and a 
greater compaſs of reading, in this than in any other of his 
treatiſes, His deſign in it was to prove, that it was againſt na- 

ture, and coatrary to Scripture and to reaſon, to intruit women 
with the government of ſtates or kingdoms. 

This treatiſe appears to have given umbrage to many; and it 
ſeems as if John Fox, the martyrologiſt, had made ſome objec- 
tions to it, ſoon after its publication, from the following letter 
written by Knox to Mr. Fox, who was then at Bafil ; the original 


of which is preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum (): 


© DEARLY BELOVED BROTHER, 4 
« Albeit at the departure of this our brother, from whom J 57 
received your loving and friendly letter, myſelf could write Wb 


„ nothing by reaſon of the evil diſpoſition of my body; yet 
*« becauſe I could not ſuffer him to depart without ſome remem- 
* brance of my duty to you, I uſed the help of my left hand, 2 
«« that is, of my wife, in ſcribbling theſe few lines unto you. As N 
touching my purpole and mind in the publiſhing the firſt Blaſt * 
« of the Trumpet: when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſ- ** 
«« cloſed, that ſhall be known, which now by many cannot be bi 
«« perſuaded, to wit, that therein I neither have ſought myſelf, 
« neither yet the vain praiſe of men. My rude vehemency, 
and inconſidered afirmations, which may appear rather to 
«« proceed from choler, than of zeal and reaſon, I do not excuſe : 
bet to have uſed any other title more plauſible, thereby to 
have allured the world by any art, as I never purpoſed, ſo do 
«« I not yet purpoſe. To me it is enough to ſay, that black is 
„not white ; and man's tyranny and fobliſhneſs is not GOD's . 
; perfect 


bis Archbiſhopric, of which he had 
been ſo long deprived, However, 
betore this, he had obtained ſeveral 
ecclefrcaſtical preſerments in France, 
for tlic ſupport of lis dignity, which 
he enjoyed as long as he liveo, King 


James continuing him there as his 


Ambaſſador, to whom he rendered 
many important ſervices, He died 
in 1602, aged eiglity-ſix. He is re- 
preſented as a man of ability and 


learning, ſincere in his religion, un- 
blameable in his morals, and of a 
libe al temper. In his laſt will he 
bequeaihed all his fortune to pious 
uſes ; and in particular it is ſaid that 
he leſt ten thouſand crowns ſor the 
education of poor ſcholars, being 
Scotſmen born, —-0id, Biogr, Brit, 
( p ) Harleian MSS. No, 416. 
Fol. 70. 
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10 perfect ordinance : which thing I do not ſo much to correct 
«© common-wealths, as to deliver my own conſcience, and to in- 
« ſtruct the conſciences of ſome, who yet I fear be ignorant in 
„that matter: but farther of this I delay to better opportu- 
« nity. Salute your wife and daughter heartily in my name. 
% 'The Grace of our Loxp JESUS CHRIST reſt with you now 
« and ever. From Geneva, the 18th of May, 1558. 
« Your brother to power, 
JOHN KNOX, 


«« I your ſiſter, the writer hereof, ſaluteth you and your wife 
« moſt heartily, thanking her of her loving tokens ; which my 
« mother and I received from Mrs. Kent.” 


Mr. Knox intended to have written a ſubſequent treatiſe againſt 
the government of women, which was to have been called, 
6 ſecond Blaſt; but Queen Mary dying, and he — 
expectations of advantage to the Proteſtant cauſe from the acceſ- 
ſion of Elizabeth, went no farther. In 13 59, he determined to 
return to Scotland; but having a ſtrong deſire to viſit in his way 
thither, thoſe in England to whom he had formerly preached, he 
applied to Sir William Cecil, to procure leave for that purpoſe. 
But this petition was ſo far from being granted, that thoſe whom 
he appointed to ſolicit for him on this occaſion, narrowly eſcaped 
impriſonment. For Knox's book againſt female government 
appears to have given great umbrage to the Queen of England, 
and to have made her entertain a great prejudice againſt the Au- 
thor. Knox's doctrine, that it was unnatural, and abſurd, aud 
impious, for women in any country to be intruſted with the go- 
vernment of ſtates and kingdoms, was what Elizabeth could by 
no means digeſt, 

There is a letter written by Knox to Secretary Cecil on this 
occaſion, which ſets in a ſtrong light the character of the man, 
and ſhews with what an uncommon freedom he treated perſons 
of the higheſt rank. It is dated from Dieppe, the 22d of April, 
I559 (). By divers meſſengers (ſays Mr. Knox) I have re- 
«« queſted ſuch privilege, as Turks commonly do grant to men 
of every nation, to wit, that freedom ſhould be granted me 
«« peaceably to paſs through England, to the end that with 
«« greater expedition I might repair towards my own country; 
* the which now beginneth to thirſt for CHRIS I's truth. This 
« requeſt I thought ſo reaſonable, that almoſt I had entered the 
Realm without licence demanded. And yet I underſtand that 
«« jt hath been ſo received, that the Solicitors thereof did hardly 
« eſcape impriſonment : and ſome of that poor flock I hear to 
* be ſo extremely handled, that thoſe that moſt cruelly have 
*« ſhed the blood of GUD's moſt dear children, find this day 

amongſt 


(:)] The original letter is EDA in the Britiſh Muſeum, Harlcian 
MSS. No, 7004, Fol, 1, f | bs 
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* 
4% amongſt you greater favour than they do.“ Alluding, as it 


ſeems, to the ſevere meaſures which were taken againſt thoſe 
Proteſtant Divines who ſcrupled the habits and ceremonies. He 
charges the Secretary very ſtrongly with having temporized in 
matters of religion in the reign of Mary. As from GOD 
« (ſays he) you have received life, wiſdom, honours, and this 
* eſtate in which you now ſtand, ſo ought you wholly to employ 
* the ſame to the advancement of his glory, who only is the 
« Author of Life, and Fountain of Wiſdom, and who moſt aſ- 
4% ſuredly doth, and will honour and glorify thoſe that with 
«+ ſimple hearts do glorify him. The which, alas! in times 
4% paſt you have not done. But being overcome with common 
« iniquities, you have followed the world in the way of perdi- 
4% tion. For unto the ſuppreſſion of CHRIST's true Goſpel, 
< to the erecting of idolatry, and to the ſhedding of the blood 
« of GOD's dear children, have you by ſilence canſented and 
« ſubſcribed. This your horrible defection from the truth, 
4% known and profeſſed, hath GOD unto this day mercifully 
« ſpared, yea, to man's judgment, he hath utterly forgotten and 
« pardoned the ſame.“ He then proceeds to tell Cecil, that he 
ought to atone for his former defection, and ſhew his ſenſe of 
the mercy of GOD, by honeſtly and diligently promoting the 
Intereſts of the Goſpel, without ſuffering himſelf to be biaſſed 
by carnal and worldly motives. 

As to his book againſt Female Government, his writing of 
which he ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of his being refuſed liberty 
to paſs through England, he ſays, * The writing of the book I 
will not deny; but to prove it treaſonable, I think it ſhall be 

« hard. For, Sir, no more do I doubt of the truth of my prin- 
« cipal propoſitions, than I doubt that this was the voice of 
«© GOD, the which firſt did pronounce this penalty againſt wo- 
ce men: IN DOLOR SHALT TEOU BEAR THY CHILDREN. It 
« js bruited, that my book is or ſhall be written againſt : if ir 
«« ſo be, I greatly fear, that flatterers ſhall rather hurt than help 
«« the matter, which they would ſeem to maintain. For except 
« that my error be plainly ſhewn and confuted by better autho- 
« rity, than by ſuch laws as from year to year may and do 
« change, I dare not promiſe filence in ſo weighty a buſineſs ; 
« left that in ſo doing I ſhall — to betray the verity, which 
44 js not ſubject to the mutability of time. And yet if any 
„think me an enemy to the perſon, or yet to the regimen of 
& her, whom GOD hath now promoted, they are utterly de- 
& ceived in me. For the miraculous work of GOD comforting 
4 his afflicted by an 1NF1RM VESSEL, I do reverence; and the 
% power of his moſt potent hand, exalting whom beſt pleaſeth 
* his wiſdom, (commanding nothing againſt his glory) I will 
* obey : albeit that nature and GOD's moſt perfect ordinance 
„ repugn to ſuch regimen, More plainly to ſpeak, if Queen 
« Elizabeth ſhall confeſs, that the extraordinary GENET 

9 b 44 7 
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{ « of GOD's great mercy maketh that lawful unto her, which 
| « both nature and GOD's laws do deny, then ſhall none in Eng- 
« land be more willing to maintain her lawful authority, than I 

«« ſhall be. But if GOD's wondrous work ſet aſide, ſhe ground 

* (as GOD forbid) the juſtneſs of her title upon laws and 

« ordinances of men, then as I am aſſured that ſuch fooliſh 

* «« preſumption doth highly offend GOD's ſupreme Majeſty, ſo 
1 « dol greatly fear that her ingratitude ſhall not long lack * 
« niſhment. And this in the name of the eternal GOD, and of 

4 his ſon CHRIST JESUS, before whom both you and I ſhall 

« ſtand, to make an account of all counſel that we give, I re- 

© « quire you to ſignify unto her Grace: adding, that only humi- 
B « lity and dejection of herſelf before GOD, ſhall be the firm- 
* «« neſs and ſtability of her Throne; which I know ſhall be aſ- 
5 « ſaulted more ways than one ( r ).” He concluded his letter 
with __— his requeſt, that he might be permitted to viſit 

„the poor diſperſed flock at Berwick, Newcaſtle, and other 

«« places in the north,” Mr. Knox's applications were, how- 

* ever, without effect; he therefore made the beſt of his way to 
* Scotland, without landing in any part of England, He arrived 
in Scotland on the 2d of 25 1559. 
A ſhort time before Mr. Knox's arrival in his native country, 
the public exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion had been intro- 
duced into the town of Perth. This gave ſo much umbrage to 
the Queen-Regent, that ſhe commanded all the Proteſtant 
preachers in the kingdom to be ſummoned to a court of juſtice, 
which was to be held at Stirling on the 1oth of May, The 
Scottiſh Proteſtants had now — themſelves together in a co- 
venant, or bond of aſſociation; and began about this time to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Cosa ATI. They 
were alarmed, therefore, but not intimidated, by the procedure 
of the Queen-Regent with reſpect to their Miniſters ; and they 
inſtantly reſolved not to abandon the men, to whom they were 
indebted for the moſt valuable of all bleſſings, the knowledge of 
truth. At that time it was a prevailing cuſtom in Scotland, in- 
troduced at firſt by the inſtitutions of vaſſalage and clanſhip, for 
any perſon who was accuſed of a crime, to be accompanied to 
the place of trial by a retinue of his friends and adherents, aſ- 
ſembled for that purpoſe from every corner of the kingdom. 
Authorized by this antient practice, the Proteſtants gathered to- 


N gether 


(7) He afterwards wrote in the ment, as the Holy Ghoſt hath juſtified 
ſame ſtile to Queen Elizabeth herſelf, the ſame in Deborah, that bleiſed mo- 
* If thus (ſays he) in GOD's pre- ther in Iſrael. But if the premiſcs 
ſence you humble yourſelf, as in my (as GOD fortid) neglected, you ſhall 
heart I glorify GOD for that reſt begin to brag of your birth, and to 
granted to his afflicted flick within build your authority and regiment, 
England, under you a weak inſtru- upon your own law, (flatter you whe 
ment; ſo will I, with tongue and ſo liſt) your felicity ſhall be ſhort,” 
pen, juſtify your authority and regi- 
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uu in great numhers to attend their paſtors to Stirling. The 
egent dreaded their approach with a train ſo numerous ; and 
therefore, in order to prevent them from advancing, ſhe im- 
powered John Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of conſiderable autho- 
rity with the reformed party, to promiſe, in her name, that ſhe 
would put a ſtop to the intended trial, on condition that the 
preachers and their retinue advanced no nearer to Stirling. Er- 
ſkine, firmly believing the Queen-Regent to be ſincere, ſerved 
her with the utmoſt zeal. ' And the Proteſtants, averſe from pro- 
ceeding to any act of violence, liſtened with pleaſure to ſo pacific 
a propoſition. Accordingly the preachers, with a few leaders of 
the party, remained at Perth; whilit the multitude, which had 
gathered from different parts of the kingdom, diſperſed, and re- 
tired to their own habitations. But notwithſtanding the Re- 
gent's ſolemn promiſe, on the 1oth of May ſhe — to call 


non- appearance, they were pronounced outlaws. By this mean 
artifice the Queen forfeited the eſteem and confidence of the 
whole nation. The Proteſtants, ſhocked no leſs at the indecency 
with which ſhe violated the publick faith, than at the danger 
which threatened themſelves, prepared boldly for their own ; 
fence. Erſkine, enraged at havingebeen made the inſtrument for 
deceiving his party, inſtantly abandoned Stirling, and repairing 
to Perth, added to the zeal of his aſſociates, by his repreſenta- 
tions of the Queen's inflexible reſolution to ſuppreſs their reli- 
gion (). | 

It was a few days before the trial appointed at Stirling, that 
John Knox arrived in Scotland. He hurried inſtantly to Perth, 
to ſhare with his brethren in the common danger, or to aſſiſt them 
in promoting the common cauſe. And whilſt their minds were 
in that ferment, which the Quecn-Regent's perfidiouſneſs and 


to ren perſons who had been ſummoned; and, upon their 


- their own danger occaſioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a 


vehement harangue againſt idolatry, inflamed the multitude with 
the utmoſt rage. The indiſcretion of a Prieſt, who, immedi- 
ately after Knox's ſermon, was preparing to celebrate maſs, and 
began to decorate the altar for that purpoſe, precipitated them 
into immediate action. With tumultuary, but irreſiſtible vio- 
lence, they fell upon the churches in that city, overturned the 
altars, defaced the pictures, and broke in pieces the images; 
and proceeding next to the Monaſteries, they in a few hours laid 
thoſe edifices almoſt level with the ground. 'This riotous inſur- 
rection, ſays Dr. Robertſon, was not the effect of any concert, or 
previous deliberation : it was cenſured by the reformed preachers, 
and publicly condemned by the perſons of moſt power and cre- 


dit with that party; and mult therefore be regarded merely ae 
an accidental eruption of popular rage (t). 


Mr. 


() Robertſon's Hiſt, of Scotland, Vol, I, P. 174, 175. Lo. Edit, (:] Hiſt, 
© C-ertard, Vol. J. D 3 . — — 
1 
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Mr. Knox continued to promote the Reformation in Scotland 
by every method in his power; and to advance the end which 
he had in view, ſparing no pains, and fearing no danger. And 
when at length the Proteſtant party had gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy, as to aboliſh the Papal authority and worſhip in that 
kingdom, in 1560, it was chiefly by his influence and authority 
that the new ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy was adjuſted. The 
ill uſe which the Popiſh Biſhops had made of their authority and 
power, occaſioned the Scottiſh Proteſtants to conceive a violent 
averſion to Epiſcopacy. And as to Knox himſelf, he having been 
a conſiderable time at Geneva, had during his refidence in that 
city, ſtudied and admired that ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy 
which had been there eſtabliſhed by Calvin. He theretore 
warmly recommended to his countrymen the PaEsByYTERIAN 
ſcheme of church government and diſcipline ; and which was 
accordingly adopted by them. At firſt, however, Knox did not 
think it expedient to depart altogether f. um the antient form. 
Inſtead of Biſhops, he propoſed to eſtabliſm ten or twelve Superin- 
tendants in different parts of the kingdom. Theſe were im- 

ered to inſpe& the life and doctrine of the other Clergy. 
They preſided in the inferior judicatories of the Church, and 
ormed ſeveral other parts of the epiſcopal function. Their 
juriſdiction, however, extended to ſacred things only; they 
claimed no ſeat in Parliament, and pretended no right to the 
dignity, or revenues, of the former Biſhops. And in order to 
ive greater ſtrength and conſiſtence to the Preſbyterian plan, 
Knox, with the aſſiſtance of his brethren, compoſed the firſt book 
of diſcipline, which contained the model or platform of the in- 
tended policy; and which was preſented to a convention of 
eſtates, that was held in the beginning of the year 1561 (2). 

This year Mary, Queen of Scots, arrived in her native coun- 
try, from which ſhe had been abſent near thirteen years; though 
ſhe was not yet nineteen (5). Her late conſort, Francis Ii. 
King of France, died the preceding year. On the Sunday after 
her arrival, the Queen commanded maſs to be celebrated in the 


Chapel of her palace. 'The firſt rumour of this occaſioned a ſe- 


cret murmuring amongſt the Proteſtants who attended the Court; 
and Knox, with his accuſtomed vehemence, declared from the 
pulpit, that “ one maſs was more frightful to him, than ten 
«© thouſand armed enemies, landed in any part of the Realm.” 
The animoſity of the people againſt Popery was ſo great, that 
the ſervants belonging to the Queen's chapel were inſulted and 
abuſed ; and much greater violences were likely to enſue, had 
not the Prior of St. Andrew's, who was one of the heads of the 


Proteſtant party, ſeaſonably interpoſed. And by his influence, 
Vol. III. 2. G and 


(2 De. Robertſon's Hiſt. as be- ſome time before her death was de- 
fore, P, 250,251, prived of the office of Regent, had 
(3} The Queen-Dowager, who now been dead upwards of a her. 
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and that of ſome of the other more moderate Proteftant leaders 
the Queen and her domeſtics were permitted to enjoy the un- 
diſturbed exercile of the Romiſh religion. 

Mr. Knox's freedom of ſpeech in the pulpit gave great of- 
fence to the Queen, and to the Court, and her Majeſty herſelf 
had a long conference with him upon this and other ſubjects. 
In the courſe of this converſation, Mary charged him with 
Writing his treatiſe againſt the government of women, which 
Knox readily avowed, and then proceeded thus: I hear (ſaid 
«© he) that an Engliſhman hath written againſt it (w), but I 
have nobread him. If he hath ſufficiently improved my rea- 
« ſons, and eſtabliſhed his contrary propoſitions, with as evident 
« teſtimonies as I have done mine, I ſhall not be obſtinate, but 
« ſhall confeſs my error and ignorance, But to this hour I 
„ have thought, and yet think myſelf alone to be more able to 

« ſuſtain the things affirmed in that my Work, than any ten in 
«© Europe ſhall be able to confute it.“ 

Her Majeſty likewiſe charged him with denying her juſt au- 
thority. In anſwer to which charge, he pleaded the authority 
of the learned in all ages, and cited Plato in particular, who 
had publicly taught doctrines contrary to the common opinion, 
without diſturbing ſociety, bearing with patience the errors and 
imperfections which they could not amend. Even ſo, Ma- 
« dam, (ſaid he) am I content to do in uprightneſs of heart; 
« and with the teſtimony of a good conſcience I have communi- 
*« cated my judgment to the world. If the Realm finds no in- 
0 conveniency in the government of a woman, that which they 
« approve ſhall I not farther diſallow than within my own 
* breaſt ; but ſhall be as well content to live under your Grace, 
« as Paul was to live under Nero. And my hope is, (continued 
he) that ſo long as ye defile not your hands with the blood of 
« the Saints of GOD, that neither I nor the book ſhall either 
% hurt you or your authority; for in very deed, Madam, that 
« book was written moſt eſpecially — that wicked Jezabel 
*« of England.” 

The Parliament was aſſembled, for the. firſt time after Mary's 
arrival in Scotland, in 1563. No attempt, however, was made 
in this Parliament, to procure the Queen's aſſent to the laws 
which had been enacted before her arrival, for the eſtabliſhment 
of the Proteſtant religion. For her Miniſters, though zealous 
Proteſtants themſelves, were aware that this could not be urged at 
prefent without danger and imprudence: and as the laws in fa- 
vour of the Proteſtant religion were generally obſerved, though 

they had not yet received the Royal aſſent, Mary's Miniſters 
| thought it beſt to defer any further proceedings in favour of the 
reformed religion till a better opportunity, hoping that the Queen 
might by degrees be brought to be leſs prejudiced in favour of 
the Romiſh religion. The zeal of the Proteſtant __ was, 

5 owever, 


(An anſwer was written to Knox's treatiſe, by John Aylmes, aſter- 
wards Biſhop ef London, 
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however, deaf to theſe conſiderations of policy. The leading 
men of that Order inſiſted, that this opportunity of eſtabliſhing 
religion by law was not to be neglected. They pronounced the 
moderation of the Courtiers, apoſtacy ; and Knox ſolemnly re- 
nounced the friendſhip of the Earl of Murray, as a man fo 
blindly zealous for the Queen's ſervice, as to become regardleſs of 
thoſe objects, which he had hitherto eſteemed moſt ſacred. * 5 
The Proteſtant preachers being thus diſappointed by the men 
in whom they had placed the greateſt confidence, gave vent to 
their indignation in their pulpits. Theſe ecchoed more loudly 
than ever, with declarations againſt idolatry ; and with bitter re- 
roaches againſt thoſe, who, from intereſted motives, had de- 
— that cauſe, which they once reckoned it their honour to 
ſupport. The people, inflamed by ſuch vehement declamations, 
which were dictated by a zeal more fincere than prudent, pro- 
ceeded to raſh and unjuſtifiable acts of violence. During the 
Queen's abſence, on a progreſs into the weſt of Scotland, maſs 
continued to be celebrated in her chapel at Holy-rood-houſe. 
The multitude of thoſe who openly reſorted thither, gave great 
offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, being free from the 
reſtraint which the Royal preſence impoſed, aſſembled in a rio- 
tous manner, interrupted the ſervice, and filled ſuch as were pre- 
ſent with the utmoſt conſternation. However, two of the ring- 
leaders in this tumult were ſeized, and a day was appointed for 
their trial. | a 
Knox, from the opinion he had conceived of the wickedneſs - 
and idolatry of the Popiſh maſs, eſteemed the zeal of theſe per- 
ſons againſt it to be laudable, and their conduct to be meritorious, 
and therefore conſidered them as ſufferers in a good cauſe. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to ſcreen them from danger, he iſſued circu- 
lar letters, requiring all who profeſſed the true religion, or were 
concerned for the preſervation of it, to aſſemble at Edinburgh .. 
on the day of trial, that by their preſence they might comfort 
and aſſiſt their diſtrefſed brethren. One of theſe letters fell into 
the Queen's hands: and as to aſſemble the ſubjects without the 
authority of the Sovereign was conſtrued to be treaſon, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to proſecute Knox for that crime before the Privy 
Council. Happily for him, his Judges were not only zealous 
Proteſtants, but men who themſelves had very lately openly re- 
ſiſted and ſet at defiance the Queen's authority. It was under 
precedents drawn from their own conduR, hs Knox endea- 
voured to ſhelter himſelf, Nor would it have been an eaſy mat- 
ter for theſe Counſellors to have found out a diſtinction, by which 
they could cenſure him, without condemning themfelves. And 
accordingly, after a long hearing, he was unanimouſly ac- 


guitted (2). 
G 2 | Notwithſtanding 


(*) Robertſon, P. 302, 303. 
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Notwithſtanding that Queen Mary made many declarations 
in favour of her Proteſtant ſubjects, they could not help harbour- 
ing many ſuſpicions of her entertaining deſigns againſt their reli» 
gion. For ſhe had never once conſented to hear any preacher of 
the reformed doctrines; and ſhe had abated nothing of her bi- 
er, attachment to the Romiſh faith. She had alſo you her 
riends on the continent repeated aſſurances of her reſolution to 
re-eſtabliſh the Catholic Church; and ſhe had induſtriouſly 
- avotded every opportunity of ratifying the acts of Parliament in 
favour of the Retormation. 'The vigilant zeal of the Proteſtant 

preachers was inattentive to none of theſe circumſtances, And 
the coldneſs of their principal leaders, who were at this time en- 
tirely devoted to the Court, added to their jealouſies and fears. 
Theſe they uttered to the people, in language which they 
eſtee med ſuitable to the neceſſity of the times, and which the 
Queen reckoned diſreſpectful and inſolent. In a meeting of the 
general aſſembly, in 1564, Maitland publicly accuſed Knox of 
teaching ſeditious 2 concerning the right of ſubjects to 
reſiſt thoſe Sovereigns who treſpaſs againſt the duty which they 
owe to the people. Knox was not backward to juſtify what he 
had _ And upon this general doctrine of reſiſtance, ſays 
Dr. Robertſon, ſo juſt in its own nature, but ſo delicate in its 
application to particular caſes, there enſued a debate, which ad- 
mirably diſplayed the talents and character of both the diſpu- 
tants ; the acuteneſs of the former, embelliſhed with learning, 
but prone to ſubtlety, the vigorous underſtanding of the latter, 
. delighting in bold ſentiments, and ſuperior to all fear ( y ). 

In 1565, Lord Darnley being married to Qyeen Mary, was 
adviſed by the Proteſtants about the Court to hear Mr. Knox 
preach, 1t being ſuppoſed that this would contribute towards 
procuring him the good-will of the people. Darnley accord- 
ingly did io; but he was ſo much offended at Knox's ſermon, 
that he complained to the Council, who, out of complaiſance to 
the Queen's conſort, filenced our pre r for a few days. Knox's 
text was, Iſa, xxvi. 13. O Loo our GOD, other Lords be- 
„ ſides thee have had dominion over us, &c.” From theſe 
wor too aſion to ſpeak of the government of wicked 
Princes, who, for t s of the people, are ſent as tyrants and 

courges to plague them and, among other things, he ſaid, that 
* GUD ſets over them, for their offences and ingratitude, poys 
© and WOMEN.” 
Ic 


(y) Robertſon's Hiſt, Vol. I. P. 
314, 315. The ſame inge nious Hiſ- 
1orian, whom we have above fol. 
lowed, ard v ho hath delineated the 
Scottiſh tian actions dur.ng the pe- 
riod compiehended in his HBiitory 
With great elegance and accuracy, 


obſerves, that, „ Together with 
mote. erlarged notions in religion, 
the Reformation filled the human 
mind with more liberat and generous 
ſentiments concerning civil govern- 
ment, The genius of Popery is ex- 
tremely favourable to the power of 

Princes, 
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In 1566, Mr. Knox requeſted the general aſſembly, which 
then met at — that he might have leave to go into Eng 
land, to viſit two of his ſons who were in that kingdom, and a 
to tranſact ſome other affairs there. Before he ſet out, he had 
ample teſtimonials from the aſſembly of his lite, do&rine, and 
uſefulneſs, and was by them recommended to all to whom he 
ſhould come. The aſſembly limited his ſtay in England to the 
meeting of the next general aſſembly. He carried with bim a 
letter from the aſſembly of the Church of Scotland to the N 


of England, which was drawn up by himſelf ; and the W | 


of which was to complain of the ſevere treatment why 
Engliſh Puritans received, and to ſolicit that they might not be 
uſed with ſo much rigour (). | 

Mr. Knox, after his return from England, preached a ſermon, 
in 1567, at the coronation of King James the Sixth of Scotland, 
and Firſt of Great Britain, the government being now taken out 
of the hands of Queen Mary.. Mr. Knox continued to exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt in promoting the Reformation till his 
death, which happencd on the 24th of November, 1572, in the 


fixty-ſeventh year of his age (2). By an unwearied application 


to ſtudy, and to buſineſs, as well as by the frequency and fervour 
of his public diſcourſes, he had worn out a conſtitution naturally 
ſtrong. During a lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the utmoſt 


Princes. The implicit ſubmiſſion to 
all her decrees, which is <xaQed by 
the Romiſh Church, prepares and 
breaks the mind for political ſervi- 
tude ; and the doctrines of the Re- 
formers, by overturning the eſtab- 
liſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, weak- 
ened the firmeſt foundations of civil 
tyranny. That bold ſpirit of enquiry, 
which led men to reje& theological 
errors, accompanied them in other 
ſciences, and diſcovered every where 
the ſame minly zeal for ruth. A 
new ſtu'y introduced at the ſame 
time, added greater force to the ſpirit 
of liberty. Men became acquainted 
with the Greek and Roman Authors, 
who deſcribed exquitite models of 
free government, tar ſuperior to the 
inaccurate and oppreiſive ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed by the feudal law ; and 
produced ſuch illuſtrious examples of 
public virtue, as wonderfully ſuited 
both the circumſtances, and fpirit of 
that age. Many, among the moſt 
eminent 'Reformers, were themſelves 
conſiderable maſters in antient learn- 
ing; and all of them eagerly adopted 
the maxims and ſpirit of the an- 


fortitude ; 


tients, with regard to government. 
The moſt ardent love of liberty ac- 
companied the Proteſtant religion, 
throughout all its progreſs; and 
wherever it was embraced, it rovzed 
an independent ſpirit, which rendered 
men attentive to their privileges as 
ſubjects, and jealous of the en- 
croachments of their Sovercigns.”* 
P. 182, 183. 

(2) Nad. Strype's Life of Arch- 
biſhop Parker, P. 230. and Appen - 
dix, P. 83. 

( a) The maſſacre of Paris hap- 
pened about three months before his * 
death, and he is ſaid to have been 
much affected with that  tragical 
event, He was at that time weak 
in body; however, he had ſtrength 
enough to preach a ſermon on the 
occation, in which he denounced 
GOD's vengeance againſt the King 
of France, for the ſhare he had in the 
maſſacre of the Proteſtants ; and he 
deſi red the French Ambaſſador might 
be acquainted therewith. 

The Parifian maſſacre is a moſt 
ſtriking jaſtance of Popiſh bigotry 
and cruelty, and is ſcarcely to be pa- 

rallelled 
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fortitude ; and met the approaches of death with a mag- 
nanimity inſeparable from his character. He was contench 
employed in acts of devotion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe 

roſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve good men 
— deſponding, but fill them with exultation in their laſt mo- 
ments (b). He was interred with much ſolemnity in the kirk- 


zoe of St. Giles's, the corpſe being attended by ſeveral of the 


obility who were then at Edinburgh, and particularly by the 
Earl of Morton, the Regent, who, as ſoon as Knox was laid in 
his grave, ſaid, © There lies He, who never feared the face of 
„ man; who hath often been threatened with dag and dagger, 
* but yet hath ended his days in peace and honour, For he had 
& GOD's Providence watching over him in an eſpecial man- 
% ner, when his very life was fought (c).“ It is obſerved b 
Dr. Robertſon, that this eulogium is the more honourable for 
Knox, as it came from one whom he had often cenſured with pe- 
culiar ſeverity. 
+ Knox was in his private life exemplary and irreproachable ; 
andiit has been remarked, that his declamations againſt vice and 
luxury, have in them every character of that natural antipathy, 
which cannot be counterfeited or diſſembled (4). As to the 


reſt of this eminent Reformer's character, we ſhall give it in the 


rallelled in the Hiſtory of mankind, 


either for the diſſimulation which led 
to it, or the barbarity with which it 
was put in execution, A deſign 
baving been formed to extirpate the 
Proteſtants in France, the leaders of 


that party were drawn to Court by 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes of ſafety 


and favour ; and though doomed to 
deſtruction, they were received with 


careſſes, loaded with honours, and 
treated, for ſeven months, with every 


mark of familiarity and confidence, 


-In the midſt of their ſecurity, the 


warrant ſor their deſtruction was if- 
ſued by their perfidious Sovereign, on 
whoſe word they had relied ; and in 
obedience to it, and to the ſanguinary 
ſpirit of the Cathclic religion, their 
countrymen, their ſellow citizens, 
and companions, imbrued their hands 
in their bloed. Ten thouſand Pro- 
teſtants, without diſtinction of age, 
or ſex, or condition, were murdered 
in Paris alone. Orders were ſud- 
denly diſpatched to all the provinces 
in France for a like general execution 
of the Proteſtants; ſo that about 
twenty thouſand more were mur- 
dered in different parts of the king - 


words 


dom. This deteſtable tranſaction 
was at that time publicly applauded 
in Spain; and at Rome ſolemn 
thankſgivings were offered to GOD 
for its ſucceſs, Mr, Strype has pre- 
ſerved the Pope's Bull for a Jubilee 
on account of this maſſacre of the 
French Proteſtants, and alſo on ac- 
count of ſome other tranſactions 
that were ſubjects of rejoicing to the 
Catholic Church, -See his Life of 
Archbiſhop Parker, P. 351. and Ap- 
pendix, P. 108, 

(5) Vid, Robertſon, Vol. II. P. 

(c) One remarkable eſcape of his 
is recorded as follows. It was his 
cuſtom, we are told, to fit at the ta- 
ble-head in his own houſe, with his 
back to a wincew ; yet, upon a cer- 
tain night, he ſat with his back to the 
table, when a bullet was ſhot in at 
the window, purpoſely to kill him 
but the conſpirators miſſed him, a 
the bullet lighted on the candleſtick, 
and made à hole in th# foot of it, 
which is yet (it is ſaid) to be ſeen, 
Biograph. Brit. 

(4) Guthrie's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol, III. P. 206. 
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words of the elegant and candid Hiſtorian, to whom we have ſo 
frequently referred, and to whom we have been ſo much in- 
debted, in the courſe of this Life. Knox (ſays he) was the 
prime inſtrument of ſpreading and eſtabliſhing the reformed reli- 
gion in Scotland: Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs, were vir- 
tues which he poſſeſſed in an eminent — He was ac- 
quainted, too, with the learning cultivate in that age ; and 
excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is calculated to 
rouſe, and to inflame. His maxims, however, were often too 
| ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper exceſſive. Rigid and 
uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indulgehce to the infirmities 
of others. And regardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank and cha- 
racter, he uttered his admonitions with an acrimony and vehe- 
mence, more apt to irritate, than to reclaim. Thoſe 
ve ualities, however, which now render his character leſs 
amiable, fitted him to be the inſtrument of Providence for ad- 
vancing the Reformation. among a fierce people, and enabled him 
to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a per- 
ſon of a more gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink 
back (e).“ : W "+ 26 
: + Knox was twice married, firſt to Margery Bowes, an Eng- 
liſh woman ; and after her death to Margaret Stewart, daughter 
to Andrew Lord Ochiltrie, a zealous promoter of the Reforma- 
tion, and ſiſter to James, Earl of Arran. This Lady ſurviving 
Mr. Knox, was afterwards married to Sir Andrew Ker of Fau- 
donſide. By his firſt wife Mr. Knox had two ſons, Nathaniel 
and Eleazar, and one daughter, who was married to Mr. Robert 
Pont, Miniſter of St, Cuthbert's in Edinburgh, and for ſome 
time a Lord of ſeſſion. His ſons were both educated at the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, and admitred of St. —_ College in 
December, 1572, preſently after the death of their father. Na- 
thaniel took his rf degree in arts in 1576, and the following 
year was admitted Fellow of his College. He —— Maſter 
of Arts in 1508, and died in that year. The ſecond ſon, Elea- | 
zar, was admitted Fellow of his College in 1579, commenced 
Maſter of Arts in 1581, was —. Calvert — in 
1588, and about the ſame time proceeded Bachelor in Divinity, 
and was made Vicar of Clacton- magna. He died in 1591, and 
was buried in the chapel of St. John's College. Mr. __— by 
his ſecond wife, had — dapghters, to whom, with their mo- 
ther, in 1573, was granted the following penſion, viz. five hun- 
dred marks in money, two chalders wheat, fix chalders beer, and 
four chalders oats. This favour is ſaid to be granted on ac- 
count of Mr. Knox's long and fruitful Jabours in the kirk, and 
for the education and ſupport of his wife and children. One of 
theſe daughters was married to Mr, John Welſh, Miniſter at 


Aur; 


(e) Robertſon's Hiſt, Vol, II. P. 431. 
2 
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Air; and another to Mr. James Fleming, who was alſo a Mi- 

niſter. 
Mr. Knox publiſhed the following Pieces: 1. A faithful ad- 
monition to the true profeſſors of the Goſpel of CHRIST 
within the kingdom of England, 1554. 2. A letter to Mary, 
OQveen-Regent of Scotland, 1556. 3. The appellation of John 
>= Knox, from the cruel and unjuſt ſentence pronounced againſt 
r him by the falſe Biſhops and Clergy of Scotland, &c. 1558. 
4. The firſt blaſt of the trumpet againſt the monſtrous regiment 
df women, 1558, 8vo, re- printed with his Hiſtory in 1732, in 
Polio. 5. A brief exhortation to England for the ſpeedy em- 
ing of CHRIST*s Goſpel, heretofore by the tyranny of 
_ Mer — and baniſhed, 1559. 6. A ſermon before the 
er Darnley, 1566. Together with ſome controverſial 
ter hi; death was,publiſhed his Hiſtory of the 


* 


— 


ein the hands of Mr. Robert Woodrow, Miniſter of 
and others are preſerved in Calderwood's Hiſtory of 

| Scotland. And among the Harleian MSS. in 
eum, No. 416. are two Pieces attributed to our 
of which is a long conſolatory letter, ſuppoſed 
Shim to his wife; and the other a letter, or rather 


= el — — within the Realm of Scotland, &c. at 
AC fourth Edition of which, at Edinburgh, 1732, in 
* * ba djoined the fore-mentioned Pieces. Beſides his 
TE: there were alſo, in 1732, ſome manuſcript - 
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Kellerne, in the ſhire of Lenox, in Scotland, in the” 
month of February, 1506. His father died of the, 
W. ſtone in the prime of life ; whilſt his grandfather was. 
7 et alive; hy whoſe extravagance the family, which before wass 
4 | in low circumſtances, was now almoſt reduced to the extre- 
mity of want. However, his mother, though ſhe was left a 
widow with five ſons and three daughters, brought them all up 
in a decent manner, by her care and prudent management. And 
her brother, Mr. James Heriot, obſerving a promiſing genius in 
George when at {chool, ſent him to Paris for his education; but 
in two years the death of his uncle, and his own bad ſtate of Fo 
health, and want of money, forced him to return. About a4 
year after, having a deſire to acquire ſome knowledge of military 
affgirs, he made a campaign with the French auxiliaries, who 
came over into Scotland with John, Duke of Albany. But he 
ſuffered ſo many hardſhips in this new'courſe of life, that he was 
confined to his bed by ſickneſs all the enſuing. winter. How- - 
ever, early in the following ſpring he went to St. Andrew's, and 
attended the logical lectures Which were read in that Univerſi 
by John Major, or Mair, whom he ſoon after accompanied to 
Paris, where he embraced the Lutheran tenets, which at that 
time began to ſpread ():: nA 7 
After ſtruggling for near two years with indigence and ill for- 
tune, he was admitted, in 1526, being then not more than 
twenty years of age, into the College of St. Barbe, where he 
continued as 3 profeſſor for near three years. In the 
mean time, a young Scottiſh Nobleman, Gilbert Kennedy, Earl 
of Caſſels, who was, then in France, being much Fragen her = 
converſation and ingenuity of his countryman Buchanan, kept 
him with him at Paris for five years; during which time he 
tranſlated Linacre's Rudiments of Grammar out of Engliſh into 
Latin; and cauſing it to be printed at Paris, dedicated it to the 
Earl his patron, | 905 14190406 
Buchanan returned with this Nobleman into Scotland ; but 


upon the Earl's death, about two years after, h 
Vol. III. 2. H een 


G was born in the pariſh of \ 


(f) Yid. Life of Buchanan, ritten dy himſelf two yes before hi 
death, prefixed-to his Hiſt, of Scotland, P. n — 
and Gen. Dick. — d, P. 1, 2. Gen. 1 Folio. and New 


ö 
| 
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to return to France to reſume his ſtudies, when King James V. 
detained him to be preceptor to hi; natural ſon James, after- 
wards Earl of Murray, and R t of Scotland. In the mean 
time, he grievouſly offended the Franciſcan Friars, by ſome ſar- 
caſms which he threw out againſt them in a m, intitled, 
SOMNIUM : ©* and thoſe good Fathers, (ſays Bayle), inſtead of 
clothing themſelves with that ſpirit of patience which ſo well 
becomes churchmen, put themſelves in a violent paſſion : and to 
revenge themſelves more dexterouſly, they cried out that Bu- 
chanan was an impious perſon, and an Heretic,” —— This ſerved 


only to increaſe that diſlike which he had already conceivel 


againſt them, on account of their licentious and diſorderly lives, 
Some time after, the pg. haying diſcovered a conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon, and which he ſuſpected the Frantiſcans had 


| endeavoured to promote, he commanded Buchanan to write a. 


poem againſt thoſe Friars. But our Poet, who had already expe- 
rienced, as it ſeems, the inconveniency of exaſperating ſo formi- 
dable a body, wrote a few verſes which were ſuſceptible of a 
double interpretation. By this, however, he pleaſed neither 
party. The King was diſſatisfied, that the ſatire was not more 
poignant ; and the Friars conſidered it as a capital offence, to 
mention them in any way that was not honourable. However, 
the King gave Buchanan a ſecond command, to write againſt 
them with more ſeverity ; which he accordingly did in the 
E intitled, FRA N IscAx US; by which he pleaſed the King, 
ut by which he made the Friars his irreconcileable enemies. 

It was not only the Franciſcans, but the whole body of the 
Clergy, who ſeem to have been exaſperated againſt Buchanan 
on this occaſion. And accordingly they left no ſtone unturned, 
till they had prevailed with de King that he ſhauld be tried for 


- Hereſy ( £ ) and having ſeized upon his perſon, he was impri- 


ſoned in the beginning of the year 1539. However, Buchanan 


having no inclination to be roaſted for an Heretic, found means . 


to eſcape out of priſon. He ſays himſelf, in his Hiſtory of 
Scotland, that he got out at the chamber-window; whilſt his 
ards were aſleep. After his eſcape, he fled into England; 
but finding King Henry VIII. not a little diſpoſed to perſecute 
both Papiſts and Proteſtants in that kingdom (), he again paſſed 

over into France. | 
As ſoon as he arrived at Paris, he found his inveterate enemy, 
Cardinal Beaton, Ambaſſador at that Court: for which reaſon, 
not thinking it prudent or ſafe to continue there, he withdrew 
himſelf privately to Bourdeaux, at the invitation of — 
ud þ E as td 


(g) Mackenzie's Lives and Cha- ticular ſought his life, and had of. 
raters of the moſt eminent Writers ſered the King a ſum of money, to 
of the Scots nation, Vol. III. P. 158, prevail on him to conſent to his be- 
159. Buchanan himſelf ſays, that he ing put to death. 

( 6 ) See Vol, II. P. 214. 
G 2 


received information from his friends 
at Court, that Cardinal Beaton in par- 
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Govea, a learned Portugueſe, who was principal of a new Col- 
lege in that city. Buchanan taught in the public ſchools there 
three years; in which time he compoſed four tragedies, which 
were afterwards occaſionally publiſhed, namely, FR Al- 
CESTES, the Barris ra, and a tranſlation of the Mepea of 
Evuriyipes. He wrote them in compliance with the rules of 
the ſchool, which every year required a new fable ; and his view 
in chuſing theſe ſubjects was, to draw off the youth of France as 
much as poſſible from the allegories, which were then greatly in 
vogue, to a juſt imitation of the antients ; in which he ſuc- 


ceeded beyond his hopes. During his reſidence at Bourdeaux, 


the Emperor Charles V. paſſed through that city ; upon which 

Buchanan preſented his Imperial Majeſty with an elegant Latin 

poem, in which the Emperor was highly flattered, and at which 
e expreſſed great ſatisfaction. 

By this time Buchanan began to be famous all over Europe, 
and particularly for the excellence of his Latin poetry, How- 
ever, Cardinal Beaton wrote letters to the Archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, in which he informed him, that Buchanan had fled his 

- country for Hereſy ; that he had lampooned the Church in moſt 
virulent ſatires; and that if his Lordſhip would put him to the 
trial, he wonld find him a moſt peſtiferous Heretic (4 ). Fortu- 
nately for Buchanan, theſe letters fell into the hands of ſome of 
his friends, who found means to prevent their effects. 

In 1547, Buchanan went into Portugal, with his friend An- 
drew Govea, who had received orders from the King his maſter 
to return home, and bring with him a certain number of learned 

men, qualified to teach philoſophy and claflical learning in the 
Univerſity he had lately eſtabliſhed at Coimbra, Buchanan him- 
ſelf ſays, that he the more readily undertook this voyage to Por- 
tugal (4), becauſe he ſaw ** that all Europe beſides was either 
actually engaged in foreign or domeſtic wars, or juſt upon the 
point of being ſo; and that one corner of the world was, in his 
opinion, likelieſt to be free from tumults and combuſtions. And 
beſides, his companions in that journey were ſuch, that they 
ſeemed rather his acquaintance and familiar friends, than ftran- 
ers or aliens to him. For many of them had been his intimates 

or ſeveral years, and were well known to the world by their 
learned works (J).“ 
H 2 


Every 


(i) Mackenzie's Lives of Scots 
Writers, Vol. III. P. 159, 160 

(t) Dr. Mackenzie ſays, chat he- 
fore Buchanan undertook this voyage 
for Portugal, he caufed his friend 
Andrew Govea to inform his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty, by letter, of the whole 
affair between him and the Franciſ- 
cans in Scotland; and that the ſatire 
he had written againſt them, was 
not, as his enemies gave out, to de- 


fame the Catholics, but written in 
obedience to the King his maſter's 
command, whom the Franciſcans had 
offended ; with which apology the 
King of Portugal was ſatisfied, Bu- 
chanan was accompanied in this 
voyage by his brother Patric. 
Lives and Char. of Scots Writers, as 
before, P. 161. 

(7) Life written by himſelf, as 
betore reſerred to, P. 6, 
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Every thing went well in Portugal with Buchanan and his 
collegues, auriag the time that Govea lived; but he dying in 
I 548, the learned men who followed him, and particularly Bu- 
chanan, being a foreigner, and having but few friends, ſuffered a 
variety of ill uſage, He was reproached for his poem againſt 
the Franciſcans; and accuſed of eating fleſh in Lent, and with 
having ſaid that St. Auguſtine was more favourable to the doc- 
trine of the Reformers, than to that of the Church of Rome. 
Witneſſes were likewiſe produced againſt him, who depoſed, that 
they had Heard from divers creditable perſons, ©* That Bucha- 
«© nan was not orthodox, as to the Roman faith and religion.“ 

In conſequence of theſe accuſations, he was for a conſiderable 
time confined in the Inquiſition ; but he was at length removed 
to a more agreeable priſon, being ſhut up for ſome months in a 
monaſtery, in order to be better inſtructed in religion by the 
Monks; who, to give them their due, (ſays Buchanan), though 
very ignorant in all matters of religion, were men otherwiſe 
« neither bad in their morals, nor rude in their behaviour.” It 
was here that he began to tranſlate the Pſalms of David into 
Latin verſe; and which he executed in a manner that gained 
him great reputation. 

In 1551, he obtained his liberty; upon which he applied to 
the King for a paſſport, to return to — . ; but his Majeſty 
defired him to ſtay, and ſupplied him with money for his current 
expences, till ſome proviſion could be made for Faq However, 
Buchanan having no certain proſpect here, and being not very 
well pleaſed with the uſage he had already received, took the 
opportunity of a paſſage in a ſhip then riding in the harbour of 
Liſbon, which carried him to England. Edward VI. was now 
upon the Throne; but Buchanan, apprehending affairs to be in 
an unſettled ſtate in this kingdom, declined ſome advantageous 
offers that were — him here, and went over mo F oe In 
the beginning of the year 1553. In July, 1554, he publiſhe 
his Les lu 13 2 A, 4 7 ie en 4 de Coſſe, 
Marſhal of France; with which the Marſhal was ſo much 
pleaſed, that the year following he ſent for Buchanan into Pied- 
mont, where he then commanded, and made him preceptor to his 
ſon. 

Buchanan ſpent ſive years in this employment, ſometimes in 
Italy, and ſometimes in France; and in the mean while em- 
ployed a great part of his time in the ſtudy of the Sacred Wri- 
tings, that he might thereby be the better enabled to judge of 
many of the controverſies, which were then agitated in the Chriſ- 
tian world. But at the ſame time it appears that he did not en- 
tirely neglect the muſes; for it was at this period, that he com- 
poſed his poem on the Sphere, his Epithalamium upon the mar- 
riage of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Dauphin ot France, and 


an ode upon the Duke of Guiſe's taking Calais. 1 
£ 
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He returned to Scotland about the year 1560, and finding the 
Reformation in a manner eſtabliſhed there, he openly renounced 
the Romitſh religion, and declared himſelf a Proteſtant. He was 
ſhortly after made Principal of St. Leonard's - College, in the 
Univerſity of St. Andrew's, where he for ſome years taught phi- 
loſophy ; and at his leiſure hours he collected together all his 
poems, excepting ſuch of them as were in the hands of his 
friends, and of which he had no copies (n). In 1567, he was, 
though a Layman, appointed moderator of the general aſſembly 
of the Church of Scotland. He joined himſelf to the party 
who acted againſt Queen Mary; and was by the States of the 
kingdom appointed Preceptor to the young King, James VI. af- 
terwards King of Great Britain. That Prince was accordingly 
ſome years under his tuition ; and it is ſaid, that when it was 
afterwards obſerved to him, that he had made his Majeſty a Pe- 
dant, he replied, that it was the beſt he could make of 
% him ().“ i 

In 1568, he was choſen one of the Commiſſioners that were 
ſent to England againſt Marv, Queen of Scots; and about this 
time he wrote his DETECTION of the actions of that Princeſs, for 
which he has been ſeverely reproached by many Popiſh Writers, 
and by moſt of the other defenders of Queen Mary. After his 
return from England, he had the Abbacy of Croſs Raguel be- 
ſtowed upon him, and was made Director to the Chancery. And 
he was afterwards appointed one of the Lords of the Council, 
and Lord Privy Seal. It is alſo ſaid, that he had a penſion of 
one hundred pounds a year ſettled on him by Queen Eliza- 
beth (o) | 

About this time he publiſhed his famous treatiſe De Jure 
REONI ATU Scoros, &c. This Work is written by way of 
dialogue, in imitation of thoſe of Cicero. The ſpeakers in it 
are Buchanan and Thomas Maitland, whom he repreſents as 
lately returned from his travels, and expreſſing his ſurprize at 
their late rebellious proceedings againſt their Sovereign ( þ ). 
For vindicating of which, Buchanan endeayours to prove in ge- 
neral, that men were born to live in ſociety, and that with this 
view they made choice of the moſt virtuous men to be their go- 
vernors ; that as diſcords and diviſions obliged men to create 
Kings at firſt, the injuries that theſe Kings might do their ſub- 
jects, ng them to make laws, according to which they ſhould 
be obliged to govern them; yet there are ſome things that theſe 
laws do not contain, and which entifely depend upon the ad- 
miniſtration of theſe Kings. Such are the deliberations and 
precautions againſt what may diſturb the State; in which caſe 


they 

/ 
( m ) Mackenzie, P. 163. compelled to refign her guthority in 
(*) Vid, Supplement to the Bio- 1567, and her fon was prociaimed 
graph. Britan, P. 19, King, by the name of James the 
( 0) Mackenzie, P. 167, Sixth, the Earl of Murray being ap- 


] Mary, Queen of Scots, was pointed Regent during his minority. 
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they ought to take the advice of prudent and wiſe men: and az 
to the enquiries after the matters of fa&, they ought to leave 
them to the Judges, that are well ſeen in the laws, and who will 
judge of them according to the law. That the power of making 
new laws reſides in the people, or their Repreſentatives the 
States of Parliament: for if otherwiſe, Kings ſhould be allowed 
to-make new laws as they pleaſed, then we thould fall into the 
inconveniencies that were endeavoured to be ſhunned by the 
electing them. For in this caſe they would be above the laws, 
and conſequently their government would be abſolute and arbi- 
trary. Nay, which is more, they ought not to be allowed to in- 
terpret the laws : forif they were, they would give them what- 
ever gloſs or ſenſe they pleaſed, as the Popes do to the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the 'Canons of Councils. Buchanan applies 
theſe principles to the conſtitution of the Scottiſh government : 
and further obſerves, that ſince Kings ſwear at their inaugura- 
tion, to obſerve inviolably the laws — privileges of the nation, it 
follows from thence that they are only Kings upon that condi- 
tion, and that whenever they tranſgreſs theſe laws, they are no 
more Kings, but perjured tyrants. He ſhews from the Grecian, 
Roman, French, Daniſh, and Scots Hiſtories, that theſe na- 
tions have often puniſhed their Kings, when they abuſed the 
power that was group to them by the people. And he als to 
all the world, if it be not better that Kings ſhould be ſubjeR to 


the laws, and puniſhed by them, than that they ſhould be above 


them, and act according to their caprices. Neither, ſays he, is 
this prejudicial to good Kings, who obſerve the laws of their 
country ; and as for wicked Kings, none can doubt but that it is 


"better both for the people and themſelves, that they ſhould be 


kept in order. It is very evident, proceeds our Author, 
that Kings were made for the people; for if there were no peo- 
ple or ſocieties, there would be no uſe for Kings; and ſince that 
which is only becauſe of another thing, is leſs excellent than 
that, it follows that Kings are leſs excellent than the people ; 
and conſequently the collective body of the people have greater 


authority than their Kings, and may call them to an account for 


their mal-adminiſtration. Neither ought we to be furprized at 
this, ſince they appear even before 3 by their pro- 

curators, when they would join to their dominions any — 

that does not properly belong to them. And is it not abſur 


and ridiculous, ſays Buchanan, to ſuppoſe that they ſhould be 


- obliged to give an account for their 2 a garden, a mea- 


dow, or ſuch- like trifles, and that they ſhould not be obliged to 


give an account of their maſſacres, oppreſſions, and other acts of 
cruelty and injuſtice done to their ſubjects? Beſides, there is a 
contract between all Princes and their ſubjects; and they who 
firſt break it, loſe their dominion and power; and this has been 
the ſentiment of all thoſe who oppoſed their Kings when they 
became tyrants, and ſuch were of old the wiſeſt and — 
People 
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people in the world. Buchanan dedicated this treatiſe to the 


He emp 
writing the 
fifth of 


"fe employ pupil (J). 


ed the laſt twelve or thirteen years of his life in 
iſtory of Scotland. He died at Edinburgh on the 
September, 1582, in the 76th year of his age. 


It has 


been ſaid, that ſome time before his death he expreſſed his ſor- 
row far what he had written againſt Mary, Queen of Scots; but 


there is much reaſon to doubt the truth of this. 


And we are 


told, that when he was upon his death-bed, he was informed that 
the King:was highly incenſed againſt him, for writing his beok 
De Jure Regni, and his Hiſtory of Scotland. To which Bu- 
chanan replied, ** That he was not much concerned about that; 
* for he was ſhortly going to a place where there were few 


« Kings (g).” 


It is alſo taid, chat when he was dying, he called for his ſer- 
vant, whoſe name was Young, and aſked him how much money 


he had of his; and finding that it was not ſufficient to defray 


the expences of his burial, he commanded him to diſtribute it 


amongſt the poor. 


Upon which his ſervant aſked him, Who then 
would be at the charge of burying him ? 


To this Buchanan re- 


plied, That he was very indifferent about that; for if he was 
„once dead, if they would not bury him, they might let him 
« lie where he was, or throw his corpſe where they pleaſed.” 
And accordingly he was buried at the expence of the city of 


Edinburgh (7). ö 


Few men have been ſo much praiſed, and ſo. much cenſured, 


as Buchanan, 


He was certainly a man of. great genius, and a 


fine Writer. But the advocates for Mary, Queen of Scots, have 
nerally treated him with great ſeverity ; and ſome Roman Ca- 
lic Writers have invented the moſt egregious falſehoods con- 
cerning him (2). Sir James Melyil, who was well acquainted 


(J) This treatiſe of Buchanan's 
was condemned by the Parliament 
of Scotland, as was alſo his Hiſtory, 
Dr, Mackenzie ſays, bis Hiſtory was 
no ſooner publiſhed, but he was can- 
demned; and he was cited by the Lords 
of the Privy Council to appear before 
them: but he died betwixt the day of 
bis citation and appearance, P. 17. 

( 9) Mackenzie, P. 180. 

(r) Mackenzie, P. 178. 

() One theſe we hall lay be- 
fore the reader, becauſe it is ſome- 
what entertaining, and becauſe it 
ſerves to ſhew, (as Bayle ſays) ** how 


far the confidence of lying. publicly 


may be carried,” Theſe are the 
words of Father Garaſſe: „ ] will 
relate to our new -Atheiſts (ſays he) 
the myſerable end of a man of their 


* 


| with 


belief and their humour, as to eating 
and drinking, The Man 1 mean 
was George Buchanan, a perfect Epi- 
curian during his he, and a true 
Atheiſt at the hour of his death, 
This Libertine, having ſpent his youth 
in debauchery at Paris and at Bour- 
deaux, minding ivy, taverns, and ta- 
vern buſhes, more than the laurel of 
Parnatſes ; and being in his latter 
days recalled into Scotland to ĩnſtruct 
the young Prince, who is now the 
moſt ſerene King ef Great Britain, 
continuing his debauches of the belly, 
made ſhift to get the dropſy by im- 


moderate drinking; though it was 


taid of him, by way of jeſt, that he 
was troub'ed wine intercute, with the 
wine dropſy, and not u intercute, 
with the water dropſy. As fick as 


de 
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with Buchanan, though of the oppoſite party, ſays, that © he 
was a Stoic Philoſopher, who looked not far before him: a 
man of. notable endowments for his learning, and knowledge in 
Latin poeſy, much honoured in other countries, pleaſant in con- 
verſation, rehearſing at all occaſions moralities ſhort and inſtruc- 
tive, whereof he had abundance, inventing where he wanted. 
He was alſo religious, but was eaſily abuſed, and fo facile, that 
he was led by every company that he haunted, which made him 
factious in his old days; for he ſpoke and wrote as thoſe who 


were about him informed him: for he was become careleſs, fol- 
lowing in many things the vulgar opinion : for he was naturall 
popular, and extremely revengeful againſt any man who had of. 
tended him, which was his greateſt fault ( z ).” | | 
Mr. James Crawford ſays, that“ Buchanan not only excelled 
all that went before him in his own country, but ſcarcely had his 
equal in that learned age in which he lived : he ſpent the firſt 


x 
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* 


de was, he forbore not to drink as 
freely as he did when he in 
health, and with as little water as he 
uſed formerly to drink at Bourdeaux. 
The phyſicians who were ordered to 
attend him by the King their maſter, 
ſeeing their patient's exceſſes, told 
him very plainly; and with ſome 
warnith, that he did what he could to 
Kill himſelf, and that if he continued 
that courſe of life, he could not laſt 


above à fortnight or three weeks, 
He defired them to have a conſulta- 


— 
5 


tion among themſelves, to ſee how 
long he might live by abſtaining from 
wine : they did fo ; and the reſolu- 
tion was, that if he could command 


© Himſelf ſo far, he might yet live five 


or ſix years: to which he returned 
an anſwer -ſuitable to his humour, 
Get you gone, (aid he, with your pre- 


- ſeriptions and your diets, and know that 


I bed ratber. live three weeks, and get 
drunk every day, than five or fix years 
without arinking wine: and immedi- 
ately having, like a deſperate perſon, 
ſent away his phyſicians, he ordered 
a tun of Bourdeaux wine to be 
brought to his bed's head, reſolving 
to ſee the bottom of it before he 
died; and he behaved himſelf ſo 
gallantly, that he drained it to the 
lees, literally falfilling what is con- 
tained in that pretty epigram of 


Epigonus on a frog, which having 


fallen into a veſſel full of wine, cried 
our, , 
« Oh! who are ſo ſoberly mad a 
to driik water? Having death and 
the glaſs between his teeth, the Mi- 


flame 


niſters viſited him, to bring him to 
his right wits, and to prevail on him 
to die with ſome ſenſe of religion, 
One among them ended his ex horta- 
tion by deſiring him to recite the 
Lox p's Prayer; whereupon he opened 
his eyes, and ſtaring wildly at the 
Miniſter, Vbat is that, ſays he, which 
you call the LORD“ Prayer I Thoſe 
who were preſent replied, that it was 
the Pater-nefter z3 and if he could not 
pronounce that prayer, begged of 
him at leaſt to ſay ſome other Chriſ- 
tian prayer, that he might die like a 

man. As for me, ſaid he, ina 
firm and reſolute tone, I never Ane 
any other prayer than this: 


« Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit 
ocellis, f SY 
% Contaftum nullis ante cupidinibus 


„% Cynthia's bright eyes did firſt en- 
thral my heart, 
« Untouch'd before by any fond 
deſire. 


& And ſcarcely had he repeated ten 
or twelve verſes of that elegy of 
Propertius, but he expired in the 
midſt of bottles and glaſſes; and it 
may be ſaid of him, that in reality 
purpuream womit ille animam ; i, e. he 
vomited out his purple ſoul; and 
ſuch is commonly the end oi all Epi- 
cutians.“ The ſame ſtory is to be 
found in the Grammaticus profanus of 
the Jeſuit Sandæus.— Vid. General 
Dict. Art. Buchanan, Note D. | 

(+) Melvil's Memoirs, P. 250. 
Edit. Lond, 1752, 
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flame and rage of his fancy in poetry, in which he did imitate 
Virgil in Heroics, Ovid in Elegiats, Lucretius in Philoſophy, 
Seneca in Tragedies, Martial in Epigrams, Horace and Juvehal 
in Satyrs. He copied after theſe great maſters ſo perfectly, that 
nothing ever approached nearer the original. And his immor- 
tal paraphraſe on the Pſalms does ſhew, that neither the con- 
ſtraint of a limited matter, the darkneſs of expreſſion, nor the 
frequent return of the ſame, or the like phraſes, could con- 
fine or exhauſt that vaſt genius. At laſt in his old age, when his 
thoughts were purified by long reflection and buſineſs, and a true 
g judgment came in the room of one of the richeſt fancies that 
N ever was, he wrote our Hiſtory with ſuch beauty of ſtyle, eaſi- 
neſs of expreſſion, and exactneſs in all its parts, that no ſervice 
or honour could have been done the nation like it, had he ended 
ſo noble a Work as he begun, and carried it oa till King James 
the Fifth's death: but being unhappily cngaged in a faction, 
and reſentments working violently upon him, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſo ſtrangely biaſſed, that in the relation he gives of many 
of the tranſactions of his own time, he may rather pats for a Sa- 
tyriſt than an Hiſtorian ( « ).” i : 
Thuanus ſays, * That Buchanan, being old, began to write 
the Hiſtory of his own country ; and although, according to 
the genius of his nation, he ſometimes inveighs againit crowned 
heads with ſeverity, yet that Work is written with ſo much pu- 
rity, wit, and judgment, that it does not appear to be the pro- 
duction of a man who paſſed all his days in the duſt of a ſchool, 
but of one who has been all his life-time converſant in the moſt 
important affairs of State. Such was the greatneſs of his mind, 
and the felicity of his genius, that the meanneſs of his condi- 
tion and fortune has not hindered Buchanan from judging rightly 
of things of the greateſt moment, or from writing concerning 
them with a great deal of judgment ( w).” 

Byſhop Burnet ſays, that “ in the Writings of Buchanan there 
appears, not only all the beauty and graces of the Latin tongue, 
but a vigour of mind, and quickneſs of thought, far beyond 
Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time affected to revive 
the purity of the Roman ſtyle. It was buta feeble imitation of | 
Tully in them; but his ſtyle is ſo natural and nervous, and his 
reflections on things are ſo ſolid, (beſides his immortal poems, in 
which he ſhews how well he could imitate all the Roman Poets, 
in their ſeveral ways of writing, that he who compares them 
will be often tempted to prefer the copy to the original), that he 
is juſtly geckoned the greateſt and beſt of our modern au- | 
thors (x).“ 

Mr. Guthrie is leſs favourable to Buchanan. After ſaying 

ſome very ſevere things of him, he proceeds, ** Authors have 

been fond of exaggerating his character in poetry, a province in & 
Se Mh. 6. * I which, 


(au) Vid, Mackenzie P. 177 178. Th an. Hi Lib, 6. Hi 
of tbe Reſormation, Vol, I. * — {  ) Thuan, Hit, Lib, 76, (x) Hiſt, 
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which, it cannot be denied, he bore a conſiderable rank, but no 
ſuperior diſtindions. He may, indeed, be ſaid to have been a 
fine Pcet, but he certainly was not a great genius. He could 
execute a member, but he could not finith a whole; and hence 
his lines are beautiful, but his compoſitions ſlovenly. His poe- 
tical ſtyle is not ſo chaſte as that of Vida, his numbers are not ſo 
ſweet as thoſe of Strada, nor is his fancy ſo beautiful as that of 
Angerianus; and yet the partiality of his countrymen has 
placed him at the head of modern Latin poetry (y).“ 

Dr. Robertion obſerves, that “ the happy genius of Bucha- 
nan, equally formed to excel in proſe and in verſe, more vari- 
ous, more original, and more clegant, than that of almoſt any 
other modern who writes in Latin, refies with regard to this 
particular, the greateſt luſtre on his country (g).“ The ſame 
ingenious Writer, ſpeaking of Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
ſays, that“ if his accuracy and impartiality had been, in any de- 
gree, equal to the elegance of his taſte, and to the purity and 
vigour of his ſtyle, his Hiſtory might be placed on a level with 
the moſt adi red compoſitions of the antients. But, inſtead of 
rejecting the improbable tales of Chronicle Writers, he was · at 
the utmoſt pains to adorn them ; and hath clothed with all the 
beauties and graces of fiction, thoſe legends which formerly had 
only its wildneſs and extravagance (a).“ 

Moſt of Buchanan's Pieces have paſſed through many Edi- 
tions: but all his Works were collected together, and publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, in two Volumes, Folio, in 1704 ; and again in 


1715. 


()] Hiſt, of England, Vol. III. P. 274. ( z) Hiſt, of Scotland, Vol. II. 
P, 302, vc. Edit. () Hiſt, Vol. I. P. 5. 


The Life of Sir NicnolAs Ba co, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Scal. 


ICHOLAS BACON was deſcended from an an- 
tient family in Suffolk, being ſon to Robert Bacon, 
Eſq; of Drinkiton, in that county. But he was born 
at Chiſlehurſt in Kent, in the year 1510, He was 
educated at Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet College, in Cambridge 
and after having gone through the courſe of his ſtudies there, 
he travelled into France, and made ſome ſtay at Paris. On his 
return he ſettled in Gray's Inn, and applying himſelf with 
great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the law, quickly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in that profeſſion: and on the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, he had a grant from 
King Henry VIII. in the thirty-fixth year of that Prince's reign, 
of the manors of Redgrave, Boteſdale, and Gillingham, with 
the park of Redgrave, and ſix acres of land in Wortham, as alſo 
the tythes of Redgrave, to hold ix AIT E, by Knight's ſer- 
vice(6), 

At the time of the diſſolution of the monaſteries, many 
ſchemes were propoſed for uſeful public inſtitutions in their 
ſtead.” In particular, Mr. Bacon preſented to King Henry a 
ſcheme for a ſeminary of Stateſmen, by founding a College for 
the ſtudy of the civil law, and the teaching of the Latin and 
French languages in their purity. Young gentlemen of diſtin— 
guithed parts, after being ſufficiently inſtructed in theſe things, 
were to - ſent abroad with Ambaſſadors, and trained up in the 
knowledge of foreign affairs; whilſt others were to write the 
Hiſtory of all Embaſſies, Treaties, and other national tranſac- 
tions, and of all arraignments and public trials at home. This 
noble defign, ſays Burnet, miſcarried, though it ſhewed the great- 
neſs of his mind that deſigned it. But it it had been well laid 
and regulated, it is eaſy to gather what great and public advan- 
tages might have flowed from it (c). 

in the thirty eighth year of the ſame reign, Mr. Bacon was 
promoted to the office of Attorney of the Court of Wards; in 
which officche was continued by King Edward VI. his patent be- 
ing renewed in the firſt year of that Prince's reign; and in 


L 2 


1552, 


(%) Vd. Biogr. Britan. and New and Gen, Biog. Di, (e) Hiſt, of th 
Retoim, Vol. I. P. 269. Edit, 1679. 
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1552, he was elected Treaſurer of Gray's Inn. But upon the 
acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth he was knighted ; and Nicholas 
Heath, Archbiſhop of York, and Chancellor of England, having 
refuſed to concur in the Queen's meaſures, the Great Seal was 
taken irom him (4), and delivered to Sir Nicholas Bacon, with 
the title of Lord Keeper ; and all the powers of a Chancellor 
were conferred upon him, which no former Lord Keepers had 
ever enjoyed; they being only impowered to put the Seal to 
ſuch writs or patents as paſſed of courſe, and not to hear caules, 
or preſide in the Houſe of Peers. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon held this high office with great reputation 
and ability upwards of twenty years. However, his knowp 
cliſlike to Popery, and his favouring, for that reaſon, the title of 
the Houſe of Suffolk to the Throne, in preference to the Queen 
of Scots, occaſioned his being at one time in great danger of 
loſing his office. He was accuſed by the Earl of Leiceſter, of 
having intermeddled in the ſucceſſion, and aſſiſted in the publi- 
cation of a hook againſt the title of the Queen of Scots. In conſe- 
quence of this complaint, Sir Nicholas was ordered by the Queen 
not to appear at Court, or intermeddle in any other public buſi- 
nets than that of Chancery. And it is ſaid that the Seal would 
have been taken from him, and given to Sir Anthony Brown, who 
had been Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in Queen 
Mary's time, if that gentleman would have accepted of the of- 
ſice. But by the intereſt of Sir William Cecil, Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con was at length reſtored to the Queen's good opinion. 

Towards the latter part of his life, he grew very corpulent ; 
in alluſion to which, Queen Elizabeth once ſaid merrily, “ Sir 
„Nicholas Bacon's foul lodgeth well.” To himſelf, however, 
his bulk was very inconvenient ; inſomuch, that after walking 
from Weſtminſter-Hall to the Star Chamber, which was but a 
very little way, he was uſually, we are told, ſo much out of 
breath, that the Lawyers forbore ſpeaking at the bar till he reco- 
vered himſelf, and gave them notice of it by knocking with his 
ſtaff, He died much lamented by the Queen and the nation, on 
the 2oth of February, 1579 (e); and was buried with great ſo- 

lemnity 


14 


( d) See Vol. II. P. 165. 

(e) We are told by Mr, Mallet, 
that the Lord Keeper Bacon's death 
Was occaſioned by the following ac. 
cident. He was (fays he) under 
the hands of his barber, and, the 
weather being ſultry, had oidered a 
window before him to. be thrown 
chen. As he was become very cor- 
pulent, he preſently fell aſleep in the 
current of treſh air that was blowing 
in upon him; and awaked, after 
ſome time, diſtempered all over, Wiy 


(ſaid he to the ſervant) did you ſuffer 
me to ſleep thus expiſed? The fellow 
re pied, that he durſt not preſume to 
diſturb him. Ther, ſaid the Lord 
Keeper, by your civility I loſe my life : 
and ſo removed into lus bed-chamber, 
where he died a few days after." — 


Liſe of Francis Bacon, Lord Chan- 


cellor of England, P 8,9. Edit. 1740. 
But there is reaſon to doubt the trut u 
of this ſtory; for as it is generally 
azreed that Sir Nicholas Bacon died 
in February, it is not probable, as is 

. obſerved 


F 
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lemnity in St. Paul's church, under a ſumptuous monument 
erected by himſelf, which was deſtroyed by the fire of London. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, ſays Mr. Mallet, was “ a Miniſter con- 


, « fiderably learned, of remarkable prudence and honeſty ; ſerv- 


« ing his country with the integrity of a good man, and pre- 
« ſerving, through the whole courſe of his proſperity, that mo- 
« deration and plainneſs of manners which adorn a great 
% man (J).“ And Camden ſays of him, that he was © a-man 
* of a groſs body, but of great acuteneſs of wit, of ſingular 
« wiſdom, of great eloquence, of an excellent memory, and a 
&« pillar, as it were, of the Privy Council.” 

His fon alſo, the great Lord Verulam, ſays, that his father the 


Lord-Keeper was a man plain, direct, and conſtant, without all 


« fineſſe and doubleneſs ; and one that was of a mind that a 
« man in his private proceedings and eſtate, and in the pro- 
« ceedings of State, ſhould reſt upon the ſoundneſs and ſtrength 
* of his own courſes, and not upon practice, to circumvent 
„others, according to the ſentence of Solomon, Vir yRUDENS 
& ADVERTIT AD GRESSUS SUOS ; STULTUS AUTEM DIVER= 
4 7T1T AD DOLOS : inſomuch that the Biſhop of Roſs, a ſubtle 
„and obſerving man, ſaid of him, that he could faſten no words 
„upon him, and that it was impoſſible to come within him, be- 
* cauſe he offered no play: and the Queen-Mother of France, 
« a very politic Princels, ſaid of him, that he ſhould have been 
„of the Council of Spain, becauſe he deſpiſed the occurrents, 
« and reſted upon the firſt plot.“ 

David Lloyd ſays, that Sir Nicholas Bacon had “ the deepeſt 
« reach into affairs of any man that was at the Council-table : 
e the knottieſt head to pierce into difficulties : the moſt com- 
« prehenſive judgment to ſurround the merit of a cauſe: the 
«« ſtrongeſt memory to recolle& all circumſtances of a buſineſs 
at one view: the greateſt patience to debate and conſider ; 
* (for it was he that firſt ſaid, Let us ſtay a little, and we ſhall 
have done the ſooner) : and the cleareſt reaſon to urge any 
„thing that came in his way in Court or. Chancery (g).“ 

It is ſaid, that the Lord-Keeper Bacon diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the Chancery by a very moderate uſe of power, and by ſhewing 
great reſpect to the common law. He was in every ref;.c& a 
moderate man, and never affected a pompous, or ſplendid way 
of living. When the Queen,once viſited him at his ſeat at 
Gorhambury, near St. Alban's, ſhe told him with an air of plea- 
ſantry, that his houſe was too little for him. No,” replied the 
1 but your Majeſty has made me too great for my 
« houſe.“ 


Sir 


obſerved by the Writer of our Lord (J) Life of Lord Chancellor Ba- 
Keeper's article in the Biographia con, P. 2, 3. 

Britannica, that the weather ſhould (g) State-Worthies, Vol. I. P. 
have been then very ſul:ry, 354. | 
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Sir Nicholas Bacon was twice married; and by his firſt wife, 
Jane, daughter of William Fernley, of Welt-Creting in Suffolk, 
Eſq; he had iſſue, 1. Sir Nicholas Bacon, his eldeſt ſon, who is 
ſaid to have been the fit Baronet of England (); 2. Natha- 
niel Bacon, of Shiff key in Norfolk, Eſq; 3. Edward Bacon, of 
Shrubland-hall, in Sutiolk, Eq; and three daughters. By his 
ſecond wife, Anne, he had two ſons, Anthony Bacon, and Fran- 
cis, afterwards the great Lord Verulam, of whom we ſhall treat 
hereafter. | 

The Lord Keeper Bacon's ſecond wife, Anne, was a Lady of 
great merit and learning, and deſerves a more particular notice. 
She was daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke, one of the tutors to 
King Edward VI. who gave her a very learned education, in- 
ſtructing her in the Latin and Greek languages. She had alſo 
four filters, who, as Mr. Strype informs us, were all ſo educate 
by their father, as to be famous for their ſkill in the learned lan- 
guages. As to Lady Bacon, ſhe tranſlated Biſhop Jewell's 
Apology for the Church of England out of Latin into Engliſh, 
which was publiſhed in 1564, by the particular direction of 
Archbiſhop Parker, after it had been read and approved by him, 
and by the Author of the Latin original. . For ſhe ſent the copy 
of her tranſlation to Jewell for his peruſal, accompanied with an 
epille in Greek, and the Biſhop anſwered her in the ſame lan- 
_ guage. And Mr. Strype obſerves, that both that Prelate, and 
Archbiſhop Parker, declared, that Lady Bacon's tranſlation was 
ſo correct, that it did not require the leaſt amendment. 

It is remarked by the ſame Writer, tnat “ about the latter 
«« times of Ring Hcury, many young Ladies, daughters of men 
«« of Nobility and Quality, were bred up to ſkill in tongues, and 
« other human learning; taking example, I ſuppoſe, (ſays he), 
« from that King; who took ſpecial care for the educating, of 
«+ his daughters, as well as ſon, in learning. And they were 
« happy in learned inſructors. His laſt wife, Queen Catherine 
„ Parr, was a learned, as well as a godly Lady. And Lady 
« Jane, the daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, that unhappy 
Queen, had excellent learning. Dr. Meredith Hanmer read 
« Euſchtus in Greek to a certain honourable Lady, as he tells 
us in his epiſtle before his Engliſh tranſlation of that, book. 
„ich gave him occaſion to publiſh the ſaid tranſlation. And 
„ before all theſe, Sir Thomas More had a daughter named 
«« Margaret, whom he bred up in ingenious literature. She 
„ compoſed a Latin oration, and ſome verſes, which her father 
« ſhewed to Voyley, Biſhop of Exeter; whereat he was much 
«© moved with delight, and ſent her a PogTuGvE by her father, 
« which he incloſed in a letter to her (i). And but little at.cr 

4 tae 


(5 Ha. Lives of the Lord Chan. (i] See ſome account of this Lad 
ce lors and Lord Keepers, Vol. I. in Vol, II. “. 97, 98. 
F. 88. and Engliſh Worthies, P, 782. 
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& the ſame time, viz. An. 1537, there was one E112ABETH 


„Luck, a Citizen's wife, buried in St. Laurence Pountney's 
« church, daughter of one Paul Withipol. By the inſcription 
« upon whoſe monument, it appeared, that ſhe writ very fairly 
« three ſeveral hands; that ſhe underitood Latin, Spaniſh, and 
« Ttalian ; writing, ſpeaking, and reading it with perfect ut- 
« terance, and readineſs: that ſhe ſung in divers tongues, and 
% played excellently upon the viol, lute, and virginals. And 
« beſides all this, ſhe wrought all needle-work, that women 
« uſed to exerciſe with pen, frame, or ſtool : underſtood well 
« drawing of pictures, curious knots and trails, beaſts, birds, 
„ and flowers, with a curious fancy. And to crown all, ſhe 
ce was virtuous, read the Scriptures, and directed her faith to 
„ CHRIST, as her only mark. And all this ſhe arrived to in 
« her youth: for ſhe died at twenty-ſeven years of age.” 

Of the women in King Edward's reign, proceeds Mr. Strype, 
we may judge and wonder, comparing them with that ſex in 
this preſent age, by obſerving what Nicholas Udal wrote in his 
epiſtle to Queen Catherine, before the Engliſh paraphraſe upon 
the Goſpel of St. John. But now in this gracious and bliſs- 
„ful time of knowledge, in which it hath pleaſed G OD 
% ALMIGHTY to reveal and ſhew abroad the light of his moſt 
holy Goſpel, what a number is there of noble women, eſpe- 
« cially here in this Realm of England ; yea, and how many in 
« the years of tender virginity, not only as well ſeen, and as 
« familiarly traded in the Latin and Greek tongues, as in their 
« own mother language; but alſo both in all kinds of profane 
« literature, and liberal arts, exacted, ſtudied, and exerciſed ; 
and in the Holy Scripture and Theology ſoripe, that they are 
« able aptly, cunningly, and with much grace, either to 1ndits 
and edifying of the unlearned multitude ? Neither is it now 
« a ſtrange thing to hear gentlewomen, inftead of moſt vain 
«© communication about the moon ſhining in the water, to ule 
«« grave and ſubſtantial talk in Latin or Greek with their huſ- 
„ bands, of godly matters. It is now no news in England, for 
„young damſels in noble houſes, and in the Courts of Princes, 
« inſtead of cards, and other inſtruments of idle trifling, to 
„have continually in their hands either Pſalms, Homilies, and 
© other devout meditations, or elſe Paul's epiſtles, or ſome book 


«© of Holy Scripture matters; and as familiarly to read or rea- 


« ſon thereof in Greek, Latin, French, or Italian, as in Eng- 
* liſh. It is now a common thing to ſee young virgins ſo nurſed 
and trained in the ſtudy of letters, that they willingly ſet all 
other vain paſtimes at nought for learning's ſake. It is now 
„no news at all, to ſee Queens and Ladies of moſt high ſtate 
and progeny, inſtead of courtly dalliance, to er: brace virtu- 
** ous exerciſes of reading and writing, and with moſt earneſt 

« ſtudy 


or tranſlate into the vulgar tongue, for the public inſtruction - 
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oy ſtudy both early and late, to apply themſelves to the ac- 
c quiring of knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and 
« diſciplines, as alſo moſt eſpecially of GOD, and his moſt 


4 holy word (4 ).” 


(+) Life of Archbiſhop Parker, P. 179, 180. 
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HOMAS SMITH was born on the 28th of March, 

in the year 1514, at Saffron Walden in Eſſex. He 

was ſon to Gin Smith, a gentleman of that place, 

who was a favourer of the reformed opinions. Having 

been inſtructed in grammatical learning, he was, at about four- 

teen years of age, ſent to Queen's College in Cambridge (4). 

where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and was, Wy with 

Sir John Cheke, appointed King Henry the VIIIth's {cholar. In 

1531, he was choſen Fellow of his College ; about which time, 

in conjunction with Cheke, (between whom and Smith there was 

a great intimacy and friendſhip) he applied himſelf cloſely to 

the reading of Cicero, Plato, Demoſthenes, and Ariſtotle ; and 

in about two years after, he was appointed to read the public 
Greek lecture in the Univerſity. 


At this time, he conſulted with Cheke about the ſounds of the - 


Greek letters, being much diſſatisfied with the corrupt and vici- 
ous pronunciation which then prevailed. And they at length 
introduced into the Univerſity that method of pronouncing the 
Greek language which is now practiſed, of giving each Vowel 
and Dipthong their diſtin& and ſeveral ſounds. However, Bi- 
ſhop Gardiner made a ſolemn decree againſt this new pronuncia- 
tion : and ſome time after, Smith waited upon that Prelate at 
Hampton-court, and diſcourſed with him upon the point, though 
he declared his readineſs to comply with the decree ; but, upon 
his return, he ſent a long and eloquent Latin epiſtle to the Bi- 
ſhop, in which he — 

troverſy between them. 


Vol. III. 2. K In 


with much freedom the points in con- 


( 7) Mr. Strype obſerves, that this 
College was then reckoned in the 
rank of thoſe houſes that favoured 
Eraſmus and Luther, and harboured 
ſach as conſorted privately together 
to confer about religion, purged from 
the abuſes of the ſchools, and the 
ſuperſtitions of Popery, Of this 
Houſe was Foreman, who hid Lu- 
ther's books, when ſearch was made 
in the College for them ; and Heyns, 
an antient friend of the Goſpel, and 


ſufferer for it; afterwards Maſter of 
the College, and Dean of Exeter, and 
one of thoſe who in King Edward's 
reign was choſen to aſſiſt at the com- 
piling of the Engliſh Communion 
Book, And perhaps Eraſmus and 


his writings were more particularly 
favoured here, that moſt learned man 
having not long before relided in this 
houſe,” Life of $ Thomas Smith, 
8yo, P. 9, 10, 


vw 
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In the mean time, Mr. Smith acquired great reputation by his 
Greek lectures. His oratory of learning (ſays Strype) inter- 
c mixed was ſo admirable, and beyond the cdmmon ſtrain, that 
& Queen's College carried away the glory for eloquence, from 
© all che Colleges in the Univerſity beſides, and was rendered 
&© ſo famous by this her ſcholar, that it had like to have changed 
« her name fiom Queen's to Smith's College. Such was the 
« fame of his lectures, that not only his own private College, 
«© but all the Univerſity, learned and leſs learned, young and 
© old, foci cd to hear him. ——— And the learnedeſt and graveſt 
% men, and his ſeniors, and the choiceſt wits of the Univerſity, 
%% . uld be preſent when he read, and fit there as his ſcholars ; 
& as, Redman, Cox, Cecil, Haddon, Aſcham, &c. (). 

In- 18 36, he was made Univerſity Orator ; and in 1539, he tra- 
velled into fercinn corntries, and profecuted his ſtudies for ſome 
time in the Univerſities of France and Italy; and at Padua he 
tool: the ecrrev of Dottor of Civil Law. After his return, he 
took the ame degree at Cambridge, in 1542; and was made 
Regius ProjeVer o Civii Law in that Univerſity. He was alſo 
appointed Chancellor tothe Biſhop of Ely. And in his preſent 
on he endeavourcd to promote the intereſts of the reformed 
| ell as of true and ſolid learning. 

in his public academical performances, he acquitted himſelf 
with eminent ability, and in ſuch 2 manner as to obtain uncom- 
mou applauſe, At a commencement which happered about the 
year 1546, both his diſputations and his dete minations were 
ſuch, that the-lcarned Walter Haddon (#), in a letter to Dr. 
Cox, giving him ſcme account of that commencement, ſays, 
„That had he been there, he would have hea d another So- 
* crates; and that he (Smith) caught the forward diſputants as 
„it were in a net with his queſtions, and that he concluded the 
« profcund cauſes of philoſophy with great gravity and deep 
% knowledge.” 

Mr. Strype has computed the vale of Dr. Smith's places and 
preterments at this time, And he informs us, that his lecture- 
thip in the Civil Law, helc', the King's Profeſſor in that ſci- 
ence, brought him in 4ol. annum; the Chancellorſhip of 
annum; and a Benefice which 
he had in Cambridgeſhire brought him in 361. per annum. So 

that 


— 
— 
| 
C5 


( m ) Liſe, P. 12. 

(z) WALTEK HADDON Was 
deſcended i: i a food family in 
Tuckin hamhee, any va in the 
year 1:16, He was c<clucet'd at 
Eaton ichoo), ad from thence elected 
to King's College in Cambridge; 
where he io greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himiclf by his parts and lcar vg as to 
be conti.ered as Cris vi the greatelt 


ornaments cf the Uriverſit y. Having 
made himſ2if a great maſter of cleſ- 
tial learning. he 2ſterwards applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Civil 
Law, of which he became DoCor, 
and read public lectures on that ſci- 
enc2, In 1540, he was made Profeſſor 
of jt; ana he was alſo ſome time 
I'ro;effer ef RH toric, and Orator of 
the Univerſity, As he was a great 

fayoure? 
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that the whole of his preferments amounted to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year. And this (ſays Strype) 
«« was the port he lived in before his leaving of Cambridge. 
« He kept three ſervants, and three guns, and three winter 


« geldings. 
« with his own board ().“ 


And this ſtood him in 3ol. per annum, together 


Upon the acceſſon of King Edward VI. he removed from 
Cambridge into the family of the Protector, the Duke of So- 


merſet, by whom he was employed in affairs of State. 


And he 


was appointed Maſter of Requeſts to the Duke, Steward of the 


Stannaries, Provoſt of Eaton, and Dean of Carliſle. 


176 


VW hilt he 


lived in the Duke of Somerſet's family, he married his firit 
wife, Elizabeth Carkyke, daughter of a gentleman in London. 
Mr. Strype informs us, that Smith's Lady was a little woman, 


K 2 


favourer of the Reformation, be was, 
upon the deprivation of Biſhop Gar- 
diner, conſtituted in his room Maſter 
of Trinity Hall; and he alſo ſerved 
the office of Vice. Chancellor in that 
Univerſity. In September, 1552, 
through the earneſt recommendation 
of the Court, though not qualified 
according to the ſtatutes, he was 
choſen Prefident of Magdalen Col- 
lege in Oxſord; but in October, 
1553, upon the acceſſion of Queen 
Mary, he quitted the Preſident's place 
ſor fear of being expelled, or perhaps 
worſe uſed, at Biſhop Gardiner's viſi- 
tation of the ſaid College, He is 
ſuppoſed to have lain concealed in 
England all this reign ;5 but on the 
acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he was 
ordered by the Privy Council to tepa r 
to her Majeſty at Hatfield in Hert- 
tordſhire, and was ſoon after conſti- 
tuted by her one of the Maſters of 
the Court of Requeſts. A:chbiſhop 
Parker aiſo made him judge of his 
prerogative court, In the Royal viſi- 
tation of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, performed in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, he was one 
of lier Majeſty's Comm: Morers, as ap- 
pears by the ſpeech he then mace, 
which is printed among his Works, 
In 1566, he was one of the three 
Agents ſent to Bruges, tv reſtore 
commerce between England and the 
Netherlands upon antient terms, He 
died in January, 1571 2, and was bu- 
ried in Chriſt-church in London, 

Dr. Happox. was a very learned 
and eloquent man, famous tor his 


«© and 


fine Ciceronian ſtyle, and eſteemed 
one of the mott elegant Latin Wiiters 
among all his cotemporaries. David 
Lloyd tells us, that Q:e.n Elizabeth 
being aſked, whether ſhe preterred 
Haddon or Buchanan for learning, 
her Majeſty replied, Prucbaranim ome 
ribus antepono, Haddorum nemini peſl- 
pono ; i. e. I preter Buchanan to al, 
I place Haddon fecond to nene. 

Dr. Happoxn was engaged with 
Sir John Cheke, in turning into Latin 
and drawing up that code of eccleſi- 
aſtical law, publiſhed in 1571, by the 
learned John Fox, under this title, 
Reformatio legum ecclefiaiticarum, 
in 4to, He publiſhed in 1563, an 
anſwer to the cpiſtle directed to 
Queen E'izabeth, by Jerom Oforio, 
Bimop of Silva in Portugal, and in- 
titled, Admonitio ad Ei:z1betham re- 
viram Angliz;z in which the Re- 
tor mation, and the Ensliſn nation, 
were treated in a very injurious man- 
ner, The ober Works of Haddon 
were collected and publiſhed in 1567, 
in 4to. under the title cf Lacabra- 
tienes, This collection contains ten 
Latin oratione, and fourteen letters, 
beſides tic above-racntioned antwer 
to Oſorio, together with ſame poems, 
Some of, his letters are preferved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, Harltian 138. 
No. 6995, Vid Biograph. Btitan. 
New add Gen. Biog. Dict. 8vo. 
Wood's Fatti, and Stite- Worthies, 
Vol. I. P. 515. 


(„) Life, P. 37, 38. 
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* and one that affected not fine, gaudy clothes, for which ſhe 
* wastaxed by ſome, And by this one might rather judge her 
* to have been a woman of prudence and religion, and that af- 
«* fected retirement rather than the ſplendor of a Court. For 
«© Dr. Smith allowed her what ſhe pleaſed : and ſhe was his 
© caſh-keeper. However, he uſed to wear joey apparel, and 


« went like a Courtier himſelf, For which he ſaid, that ſome 
* might ſeem to have cauſe rather to accuſe him to go too 
« ſumptuouſly, than her of going too meanly, This wife he 
« buried, having no iſſue by her; and married a ſecond, named 
« Philippa, the relict of Sir John Hamden, who out-lived 
% him ().“ 

In 1548, he received the honour of Knighthood, and was ap- 
ointed Secretary of State; and in july the ſame year he was 
ent to Bruſſels, in the character of Ambaſſador to the Emperor. 

He was alſo concerned about this time in promoting the Re- 
formation: and likewiſe in the redreſs of bas coin, upon which 
laſt ſubject he wrote a letter to the Duke of Somerſet, But in 
1549, that Nobleman being involved in troubles, Sir Thomas 
Smith, who adhered faithfully to him, was involved in them 
likewiſe ; and accordingly he was deprived of his poſt of Secre- 
fary of State for a time, but was ſoon after reſtored ; and, in 
1551, was appointed one of the Ambaſiadors to France. 

Sir Thomas Smith paſſed through the reign of King Edward 
with much reputation and proſperity ; but when Queen Mary 
aſcended the 'Throne, he was deprived of all his places. He 
was, however, greatly favoured ; for he was allowed a penſion 
of 100]. per annum; and, notwithſtanding his being a Pro- 
teſtant, enjoyed a particular indulgence from the Pope: but he 
was ordered not to depart out of the kingdom. His indulgence 
from the Pope proceeded from hence. In 1555, William Smyth- 
wick, of the Dioceſe of Bath, Eſq; . an indulgence from 


Pope Paul IV. by which he and any five of his friends, whom he 


ſhould nominate, were to enjoy extraordinary diſpenſations. 
This indulgence exempted them from all ecclefaſtical cenſures, 
upon whatever occaſion or cauſe inflicted; and from all and ſin- 
gular their fins, whereof they were contrite and confeſſed, 
although they were ſuch, for which the Apoſtolic See were to be 
conſulted. And they were permitted to reccive the Sacrament 
wang; and in Lent, and at all other faſt-times, to eat eggs, 

atter, cheeſe, and other milk-meats, and fleſh, without ſcruple 
of conſcience. Mr. Smythwick choſe Sir Thomas Smith for one 
of his five friends ſpecined in the Bull, to be partaker of theſe 
Catholic privileges. And this undoubtedly was a great ſecurity 
to him in theſe dangerous times: though it is ſaid that Gardi- 
ner, and even Bonner, ſhewed Smith ſome favour, on account of 
the high opinion they had of his learning. 


Upon 


) Life of Sir Thomas Smith, P. 42. 
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Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith 
was again called to Court, and employed in ſeveral important 
affairs both of Church and State. He was afterwards ſent on 
ſeveral Embaſſies ; and in 1570, he was made a Privy Counſel- 
lor; and in 1572, he was again appointed Secretary of State; 
and alſo made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. It was 
this year that the maſſacre of Paris happened, at which all Eu- 
rope were aſtoniſhed, except thoſe who were concerned in it. Sir 
Thomas Smith was greatly ſhocked at this infamous and inhuman 
tranſaction, and wrote the following letter concerning it to Wal- 
ſingham, who was then Ambaſſador in France: 


ns © © 


* This accident in France ſeemeth to us ſo ſtrange, and be- 
yond all expectation, that we cannot tell what to ſay to it: 


«© mentable, that the King ſhould ſo ſuddenly, — day, 
* have deſpoiled himſelf and his Realm of ſo many. notable 
Captains, ſo many brave ſoldiers, ſo wiſe and fo valiant men, 
as, if they were not guilty of that which is laid unto them, 
* it is moſt pitiful. If they were guilty, Cur Manpart 
CAUSA DAMNATI SUNT AC Ks? In ſuch ſudden and ex- 
treme dealings, CiTo SED SERA POENITENTIA SOLET SE- 
Qui; if it were ſudden, and not of long time premiditated 
% before. And if ſo, the worſe and more infamous. Thus you 
ſec what privately any man may think of this fact. I am glad 
yet that in theſe tumults and bloody proſcriptions you did 
eſcape, and the young gentlemen that be there with you; 
and that the King had ſo great care and pity of our nation, 
ſo lately with ſtrict amity confederate with him. Yet we hear 
ſay, that he that was ſent by my Lord-Chamberlain, to be 
{chool- maiter to young Wharton, being come the day before, 
«© was then flain, Alas! he was acquainted with no body, nor 
could be partaker of any evil dealing. How fearful and 
careful the mothers and parents be here of ſuch young gen- 
tlemen as be there, you may eaſily gueſs by my Lady Lane, 
who. prayeth very earneſtly that her ſon may be ſent home 
with as much ſpeed as may be. And if my Lady, your wife, 
with your daughter, and the reſt, with ſuch as may be ſpared, 
were ſent away home, until this rage and tempeſt were ſome- 
what appealed, you ſhall be the quieter, and diſparthened of 

„much 


* and the excuſe ſo ſlender (2), that we know not what, to. 
think of it. The matter appears all manner of ways d A- 


(4g) It was pretended by the 
French King, that tlie Proteſtants 
had intended to have made ſ me cane 
gerous diſturbances in the kingdom, 
and theretore he had been cblived to 
deſtroy them all for his own ſafety, 
But this excuſe of his my Chriſtian 


Maj: ſty, for the cool, deliberate mur- 
der, of ſo many thouſands of his in- 
nocent ſubjects, ſatisfided no body: 
for it was tuſhi:iently apparent to all 
Europe, that it was nothing moe 
than a mere pretence. 


| 
f 
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& much of your care, You would not think how much we are 
& deſirous to hear what end theſe t-oubles will have; whether it 
& rangeth further into all France, or die, and will ceaſe here at 


6 Paris. 


« Our Merchants be afraid now to go into France. And 
who can blame them? Who would, where ſuch liberty is 
given to ſoldiers, and where xn»c PIETAS NEC JUSTIT1a doth 
* refrain and keep back the unruly malice and ſword of the 
© raging popular? Monſicur La Motte is ſomewhat ſpoken to 
4 jn this matter. And now the vintage as you know is at hand, 
« but our traffic into Rouan, and other places in France, is 
4 almoſt laid down with this new fear. It grieveth no man in 
% England fo much as me: and indeed I have in ſome reſpect 
* the greateſt cauſe (r). Fare you well. From Woodſtock, 
& the 12th of September, 1572. 
* Yours always aſſured, 
l * THO. SMITH.” 


c P. 8. I moſt heartily thank you for the book of the paſt 
ce trouble in France. But, alas! who now ſhall write worthily 
& of the treaſons and crucities, more barbarous than ever the 
& Scythians uſed ?” 


In another letter to Walſingham, written ſome time after in- 
formation had been received in England, that beſides thoſe 
maſſacred in Paris, many thouſands more had been cruelly 
butchered 1n other parts of France, Sir Thomas Smith expreſſes 
Himſelf thus: The crucl murthers of Roan are now long ago 
« written unto us, when we thought all had been done. And 
„ by the ſame letters was written unto us, that Dieppe was kept 
« cloſe, and the ſame executions of the true Chriſtians looked 
« for there, but as then not vecuted. Howbeit, Sigoigne did 
„ not warrant all our Engliſhmen to be out of danger, and not 
© tobe afraid. But what warrant can the French make now? 
« Seals and words of Princes being traps to catch innocents, and 
% bring them to the butchery. If the Admiral, and all thoſe 
* martyred on that bloody Bartholomew day, were guilty, why 
« were they not apprehended, impriſoned, interrogated and 
« judged ; but ſo much made of as might be, within two hours 
* of the aſſaſſination? Is that the manner to handle men either 
«& culp:ble or ſuſpected So is the traveller ſlain by the robber; 
* ſo is the hen of the fox; ſo the hind of the lion; ſo Abel of 
„Cain; fo the innocent of the wicked; fo Abner of Joab. 
«« But grant they were guilty, they dreamt treaſon that night in 
«* their ſleep, what did the innocents, men, women, and chil- 
«« dren, at Lions? what did the fucking children, and their 

«© mcthers, 


La 


La) 


* 


() Mr. Strype ſuppoſes, that Sir the French King; and becauſe he h-d 
Thomas expreſſes himſelf thus, on given the Queen many aſſurances of 
account of his having been lateiy the integrity, truth, and honour of 
conceined in concluding a treaty with that Monarch. 


* 
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« mothers, at Roan deſerve, at Caen, at Rochelle? What is 
« done yet we have not heard; but [ think ſhortly we ſhall hear. 


4% Will GOD, think you, ſtill ſleep ? mall not their blood aſk 
| « yenocance ? ſhall not the earth be accurſed that hath ſucked 
4 « up the innocent blood: poured out like water upon it ()!“ 


«Walfingham, in anſwer to ſome of theſe letters ot Smith, dated 
at Paris, Dec. 5, 1572, writes word, that the French were grown 
ſo hateful on account of theſe r. flacres of the Proteſtants, that 

F thoſe of that country who travel d in Germany, pretended to 
1 be of ſome other nation, in order to avoid the iuſults which they 
, every where met with (7. : IEP : 
About this time Sir Thomas Smith was concerned in a proje& 
for tranſmuting iron into copper ; but this ſcheme came to no- 


| 
| 
| 


1 tuing, and only contributed towards making our Secretary ſome- 
N what the p« rer. ie alſo engaged in another undertaking, 
. which was equally rnſucceſsful. He ob ined a grant from the 
; Queen of a rich parcel of land called THz ARDEs, in Ireland; 
boy by virtre of the patent for which he was to be intruſted with 


the gove-nment of that diſtr: t for ſeven years, and afterwards 
the got erament of the count to return to ſuch officers as the 
cuſtoms and laws of England did anpoint, except the Queen 
ſhou'd think him worthy to be appointed Governor thereof, 28 
being a { >nt'er count. The r ht to remain only in him, as 
| 3 to the inheritance ; aa. the auto ty to muſter and call toge- 
£ * ther his ſoldiers throughout the ſame country, and to di oſe of 
| 


them upon the frondiers, as he ſhould fee cauſe ſor the ter de- 
fence of the country. His natural, and only ſon, Thomas 
Smith, was joined wih un in the patent; and, under his con- 
duct, he ſent a colony th her, which d d good ſervice againſt 
one Sa leboy, and o:'1er gun rebels. But Mr. Sw th being in- 
tercepted, in the beginniag of the yer 1573, by a wild Iriſh- 
man, was thrown alive to the dogs, d defiroyed. And the 
ſettling of this colony coſt Sir Thom. above 10,0001. without 
his reaping any beaefit ſcom it (2). 
Ye In 1575, Sir Thomas Smith procured an Act of Parliament 
* for the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the two Cole 
| leges of Eaton and Wincheler , by which it was provided, that 
= Aacthird part of the rent upon leaſes made by Colleges, ſhould be 
1 reſerved in corn, paying it eicher in kind or in money, after the 
nw rate of the beſt prices in Oxford or Cambridge markets, the 
9 neut market-days beſore Michaelmas or Lady-day. For the 
paſſing of this Act (ſays Lloyd) Sir Thomas Smith ſurprized 
the 
(5) Strype, P. 162. There is an james I. by ſome of the Scottiſh fa- 


entice copy of this letter in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, No, 260, Fol. 331. 

() Harician MSS, No. 260, 
Fol. 370. 

(«) After the death of Sir Tho- 
woes Smith, the Ardes were loſt to 
his heirs, being begg<d of King 


vourites, particularly one Hamilton. 
And in vain did Sir Thomas and Sis 
Edward Smith petition the Crown, 
after the r-ſtoration, and the revo!ue 
tion, for the recovery of fo valuable 
an eltaic,-2jogr, Prit. 


/ 
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te the Houſe ; and whereas many conceived not the difference 
« between the payment of rents in corn or money, the knowing 
« Patriot took the advantage of the preſent cheap year, know- 
« ing that hereaſter grain would grow dearer, mankind daily 
« multiplying, and licence being lately given for tranſportation ; 
« ſo that now when the Univerſities have leaſt corn, they have 
« moſt bread (a).“ 

About the year 1576, Sir Thomas began to be aflifted with 
a violent defluxion upon the glands of his mouth and throat ; 
which having kept himin a decaying, conſumptive, and waſting 
condition, all that year, and part of the next, at length put an 
end to his life on the 12th of Auguſt, 1577, in the ſixty-third 
year of his age. 

Sir THOMAS SMITH was of a fair, ſanguine complexion, 
and of a calm, open, and ingenuous countenance. He was 2 
man of very extenſive learning; a great maſter in the Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian tongues ; and of diſtinguiſhed elo- 
quence. He was a great maſter of the Platonic Philoſophy; and 
well ſkilled in the mathematics, in aſtronomy, and in chymiſtry. 
He poſſeſſed a great fund of political knowledge, and was well 
read in Hiſtory ; and it is ſaid that he had good ſkill in phyſic, 
in gardening, and in architecture. And it appears that he was 
alſo a worthy man, a good Proteſtant, and a lover of his country. 
By his will he gave all his Latin and Greek books to Queen's 
College in Cambridge, the place of his education ; together 
with a large globe of his own making, and a rent-charge of up- 
wards of twelve pounds per annum. — He wrote the following 
Pieces: 

I. A TreaTisE or ThE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 
This learned and valuable treatiſe conſiſts of three books, 
Book I. treats of the different kinds of Commonwealths, or Go- 
vernments ; of the firſt and natural origin of kingdoms ; and 
of the ſeveral parts of the Commonwealth of England, and of 
the different orders of the people. Book II. treats of the Par- 
liament and its authority; of the manner of holding the Parlia- 
ment; of the dignity and prerogative of the King of England 
of the different kinds of trial, and the ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
and the proceedings in them ; of the inferior officers of juſtice, 
and of the puniſhment of malefactors. Book III. treats of ap- 
peals, of the courts of Star-chamber, Wards, and Liveries; of 
wives, and marriages ; of children; and of the ecclefiaſtical 
courts, &c. This treatiſe was firſt publiſhed in 1584, 4to. and 
again in 1621, 4to. in the old black letter; and again 1n 1624, 
and 1635, in 12mo. He wrote it in Latin, as well as in Engliſh. 
There is an Engliſh manuſcript of it in the Britiſh 2 
Harle i MSS. No. 1130. 

1 II. Ds 


(* State-Worthies, Vol. I. P. 4475 
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II. DZ rzECTA & EMEnDaTa Lincuz GRC PRONUN= 
claTions. Of the right and correct pronouncing of the Greek 
. Printed at Paris in 4to. in 1568, by Robert Ste- 
phens. | 

III. A Treatiſe concerning the correct writing and true pro- 
nunciation of the Engliſh tongue. In this performance Sir 
Thomas Smith maintained, that the manner of writing many of 
our Engliſh words, was both abſurd and improper. As in ſome 
of them, he ſaid, we had no letters that expreſſed what we 
ſpake; and in others, the ſyllables were ſtuffed with needleſs 
letters. He, therefore, framed a new alphabet, conſiſting of 
twenty-nine letters; whereof nineteen were Roman, four Greek, 
and fix Engliſh or Saxon. Mr. Strype cauſed this alphabet to 
be engraved on a copper- plate, and has it placed in the Appen- 
dix to his Life of our Author. a 

IV. Four Orations for and againſt Queen Elizabeth's mar- 
riage. Publiſhed alſo by Strype, as above. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum, Harleian MSS. No. 660. Fol. 92. is 
reſerved a diſcourſe written by Sir Thomas Smith to Sir Wil- 
iam Cecil, upon the value of the Roman foot ſoldiers daily 

wages. It contains twenty- nine ſections, in which the Author 
ſhews the alterations of the Roman ſtandard, and the conformi 

of that of England to it. Several tables which belong to this 
treatiſe have been publiſhed by Mr. Stry pe in his Appendix. Se- 
veral of our Author's letters to Lord Burleigh, and Sir Francis 
Walſingham, are publiſhed in the Compleat Ambaſſador; and 
ſome of his letters are alſo preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 


Harleian MSS. No. 286, 6989, 6991, 6992. 
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OHN CHEKE was deſcended from a good family, and 
born at Cambridge, on the 16th of June, 1514, His fa- 
ther, whoſe name was Peter Cheke, and who was a gentle- 
man of a fair and reputable character, having cauſed this 

his only ſon to be properly inſtructed in grammatical learning, 
removed him to St. John's College in Cambridge, where he ap- 
plied himſelf to his ſtudies with the you aſſiduity; and, by 
the recommendation of Dr. Butts, his Majeſty's phyſician, he 
was appointed King's Scholar, together with Thomas Smith of 
Queen's College, the ſubje& of our preceding Life; between 
whom and Cheke there was from henceforward a great intimacy 
and friendſhip (&). Cheke was much celebrated for his great 
kill in the Greek language; and he was, therefore, choſen 
Greek Lecturer of the Univerſity. There was then no ſalary 
belonging to that place : but King Henry having founded, 
about the year 1540, a profeſſorſhip of the Greek tongue in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, with a ſtipend of forty pounds a year, 
Mr, Cheke was choſen the firſt profeſſor, being then twenty-ſix 
ears of age. This place be held for a conſiderable time after 
e left the Univerſity. | 

Cheke greatly contributed towards the promotion of ſolid 
learning, and particularly the ſtudy of ul literature, during 
his reſidence in the Univerſity of Cambridge. And he very 
much exerted himſelf, in conjunction with his friend Smith, in 
introducing a more juſt and correct manner of pronouncing the 
Greek language than was then practiſed. However, Biſhop 
Gardiner, Chancellor of the Univerſity, iſſued a public edict 
againſt this new pronunciation ; and ſeveral epiſtles paſſed be- 
tween that Prelate and Cheke upon this ſubject, which were after- 

wards publiſhed ( y ). 
In 


(x) To both of theſe, as his own ſadors, Secretaries, Privy Counſellors, 
ſcholars, “ the King exhibited (ſays Biſhops, Tutors to the Nobility, and 
Mr, Stry pe) tor the encouragement of the like; having learned the lan- 
their ſtudies, and for the bearing of guages of other countries, acquainted 
their expences of travel into foreign themſelves with their cuſtoms, and 
countries, A very good practice or- viſited the Courts of Princes,” Liſe 
merly uſed by our Princes, to fit and of Sir John Cheke, P. 8. 
train up young ſcholars for the ſervice ( y ) See Vol, II. P. 213, 214. 


et the King and Court, to be Ambal- 
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In the courſe of his Greek lectures, Mr. Cheke went through 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, and Herodotus, much to the ad- 
vantage of his hearers, and to the increaſe of his own reputation. 
Mr. Strpe obſerves, that “ in his readings, among other Authors, 
«« he read Herodotus; and in that antient Hiſtorian particularly, 
« the books intitled Euterpe and Polyhymnia ; where Cheke 
© had occafion to ſpeak of ſome places in Italy and Greece, 
« andtodeſcribe them. Which he did with that life and advan- 
etage of expreſſion, that one of the moſt ingenious of his audi- 
4 tors (Aſcham) ever after had a molt ardent inclination to travel, 
« and ſee thoſe parts of the world. So that he confeſſed it 
4% could not be quenched by any fears of labour or danger, 
«© which commonly are the attendants of travel.” And the 
ſame Writer farther obſerves, that the lectures of Cheke in- 
« flamed his auditors to noble deſires, and virtuous enterprizes ; 
* and tended not barely to infru& them in the underſtanding of 
1% a language, but to enlarge their faculties with good know- 
„ ledge, and to furniſh their minds with principles of wiſdom, 
„by his learned expoſitions and commentaries upon the Au- 
« thors he read to them (z).“ 

During Mr. Cheke's reſidence at Cambridge, he was for ſome 
time appointed Univerſity Orator ; and in that office, ſays 
Strype, he adorned the Roman language, as well as in his lec- 
tures he did the Grecian, About the year 1543, he was incor- 
porated Maſter of Arts at Oxford, where he had ſtudied ſome 
time. But in July, 1544, he was ſent for to Court, in order to 
be tutor to Prince Edward, in conjunction with Sir Anthony 
Cooke : and about the ſame time the King granted him one of 
the Canonries in his new-founded College at Oxford, now 
Chriſt-church ; but that College being diffolved in the begin- 
ning of the year 1545, a penſion was allowed him in the room of 

Canonry. | 

Whilſt Mr. Cheke was intruſted with the education of Prince 
Edward, he was very diligent in inſtructing him in the moſt va- 
luable kinds of knowledge, and in inſpiring him with ſentiments 
worthy of a Prince. And the happy genius, and amiable diſpo- 
ſition, of young Edward, rendered the endeavours of Cheke for 
this purpoſe abundantly ſucceſsful. He ſeems alſo to have had 


the Princeſs Elizabeth ſometimes under his care: and he em- 


ployed the intereſt which he now had at Court, in rendering ſer- 

vices to men of merit and learning. 7 
When King Edward VI. aſcended the Throne, he beſtowed on 
his tutor, Mr. Cheke, an annuity of one hundred marks; and 
alſo made him a grant of ſeveral lands and manors. Aud in 
1548, Mr. Cheke, by virtue of his Majeſty's mandamus, was 
elected Provoſt of King's College. In 1549, he was one of the 
| L 2- Commiſſioner 


(x) Life of Cheke, P. 25, 26, 
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Commiſſioners for viſiting the Univerſity of Cambridge. And 
he was alſo one of the thirty-two Commiſſioners, appointed to 
compile a body of ecclefiaftical law. In 1550, he was made 
chief gentleman of the King's Privy Chamber. However, he 
ſtill continued to be his Majeſty's tutor: and at this time he 
read to the young King Cicero's philoſophical works, and Ari- 
ſtotle's ethics; and he alſo took great pains to make him tho- 
roughly acquainted with the general Hiſtory of England, and 
with the ſtate, intereſt, laws, and cuſtoms of the kingdom. He 
likewiſe directed him to keep a diary of all the remarkable 
occurrences that happened; and to write down briefly, under 
each day of the month, debates in Council, public tranſactions 
and negociations, honours conferred, and ſuch other remarks as 
ke thought proper (). 

In October, 1551, King Edward conferred on Mr. Cheke the 
honour of Knighthood ; and to enable him the hetter to ſup- 
port that rank, made him a conſiderable grant. The ſame year 
Cheke held two conferences, or diſputations, with ſome other 
learned perſons, upon the ſubje& of the real preſence in the Sa- 
crament, and in which he zealouſly defended the Proteſtant doc- 
trine (3). About this time he procured the manuſcripts of 
Bucer, and of John Leland, the — Antiquarian, for the 
King's library, And being at Cambridge, at the commence- 
ment in 1552, he diſputed there againſt CHRIS T's local deſcent 
into Hell. On the 25th of Auguſt, the ſame year, he was made 

Chamberlain of the Exchequer for life: and in 1553, he was 
conſtituted Clerk of the Council; and ſoon after, one of the 
Secretaries of State, and a Privy Counſellor (c). And in May 

# the ſame year, the King granted to him and his heirs male, the 

| manor of Clare in Suffolk, with divers other lands, to the yearly K 

u value of one hundred pou nds. 8 

ir d 


(a) It was undoubtedly this an honour long before due to his 


which produced King Edward's learning, his prudence, and integrity, P 
Journal, which is preferved in the by the voice of all ; and that he did 4 
Cotton Library, and was from thence not ſo much congratulate him alone, 8 

| printed in the ſecond Volume of- Bi- as thoſe to whom, in his opinion, it 94 

| ſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refor= was a greater commendation of their * | 

mation, prudence in chuſing him, than a pait +8 


(5) The diſputants in theſe con- of his happineſs in aſcending to this 


ferences were, on the Proteſtant fide, 
Cecil, Cheke, Horn, Whitehead, and 
Grindal;z and on the fide of the Pa- 
piſts, Feckenham, Young, and Wat- 
ſon, An account of theſe diſputa- 
tions is given by Strype in his Life of 
Cheke, F. g9—112, 

(c) Cheke was warmly congratu- 
lated on his advancement, by tus 
learned friend Roger Aicham, who 
was then at Bruſſe's, and who wrote 
to hit rom thence, © that this was 


promotion, ,He congratulated, there- 
fore, he ſaid, the whole Britiſh nation, 
and firit and chi: fly indeed the Prince; 
that as his childhood enjoyed Cheke, 
a moſt excellent preceptor, ſo his 
outh, and bereafter his elder age, 
ould make uſe of him as a moit 
prodent and faithful Counſellor for 
many long years to come. He pro- 
ceeded, I extremely congratulate 
our civil ſtate, our land, and our 
Chriſtian ſtate; the ſafcty of all 
„hen 


: 
| | 
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Sir John Cheke was zealoufly attached to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; and this induced him to approve of the ſettlement of the 
Crown upon the Lady Jane Grey : and accordingly he acted as 
Secretary to her, and her Council, after the deceaſe of King 
Edward. But as the deſign in favour of the Lady Jane miſcar- 
ried, and Queen Mary aſcended the Throne, he was committed 
to the Tower on the 28th of July, 1553, and ſoon after indicted 
for high treaſon ; but the year following, after he was almoſt 
ſtripped of his whole ſubſtance, he obtained the Queen's pardon, 
— was ſet at liberty. But not being able to reconcile himſelf 
to Popery, which was then reſtored again, and apprehending 
ſome danger on that account if he ſtaid in his own country, he 
obtained a licence from the Queen to travel for ſome time into 
foreign parts. : ; 

Cheke repaired firſt to Braſil, where he continued ſome time, 
and from thence paſſed into Italy. At Padua, he met with ſome 
of his countrymen, whom he directed in their ſtudies, and read 
and explained to them ſome of the orations of Demoſthenes. 
He afterwards went to Straſburgh in Germany, where he made 
ſome ſtay, the-Engliſh ſervice being there kept up, and many of 
his pious and learned friends reſiding in that city. But this 
gave ſuch oflence to the Popith zealots in England, that Cheke's 
whole eſtate was confiſcated to the Queen's uſe, under preteace 
that he did not come home at the expiration of the time allotted 
for his travels, Aad being in conſequence of this reduced to 
low circumitances, it is ſaid that he was forced to read a Greek 
lecture at Straſburgh, for his ſubſiſtence. 

In the beginning of the year 1556, he determined to go to 
Bruſſels, in conſequence of a preſſing invitation which he had 
received rem Lord Paget and Sir john Maſon, who were at this 
time in that city, and pretended an extreme defire to ſee their old 
friend Sir John Cheke, there having been formerly much inti- 
macy between them. However, Sir John, before he ſet out, in 


order to know whether he might ſafely undertake the journey, 


had contulted the aſtrological art; which he had ſtudied, and in 
which he was ſomewhat credulous. A weakneſs not uncommon 
in that age, even among the learned, and thoſe from whom a 
founder judgment might have been expected, Cheke's art, how- 
ever, deceived him : for Paget and Maſon ſeem to have invited 

_ 


which three, was always ſo dear to 
you, that the ſingle trarquility of 
each man, the detired name oi ſtu- 
dies, the quiet of purer religion, muſt 
henceforth abide in your authority 
alone, in your excellent learning, and 
in your ardent love of GOD, 1 
heartiiy congratulate Cambridge, 
which brought you forth; but 
above all, St. John's College, Which 


taught you; of the one you were a 
native, ot the other x moſt flouriſhing 
ſcholar; both ſee you now their beſt 
and ableſt Patron.“ But, alas! be- 
fore theſe congratulations came to 
the hands of Cheke, King Edward 
died; and all Cheke's pleaſing pro- 
ſpects were deſtroyed by the death of 
his Royal pupil. 777, Strype, P. 
121. 
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him to Bruſſels with no other intent than to betray him (4). 
And accordingly he fell into a fatal ſnare between Bruſſels and 
Antwerp, being way-laid there, on the 15th of May, and ſud- 
denly ſeized, unhorſed, blind-folded, bound, and thrown into-a 
waggon, conveyed to the neareſt harbour, put on board a ſhip 
under hatches, and brought to the Tower of London, where he 
was committed cloſe priſoner, It was pretended by the pious 
Catholics who were concerned in this infamous tranſaction, that 
the whole was done . out of charity to his foul (e).“ 

In conſequence of this tender concern, and ſolicitude, for the 
falvation of Cheke, two of the Queen's Chaplains were ſent to 
the Tower, to endeavour to reconcile him to the Church of 
Rome ; but they could not ſucceed. At length, however, it was 
thought 1 to ſend Dr. Feckenham, who took much pains to 
reclaim Cheke from his hereſy; but his ſtrongeſt argu ment was, 
that“ he muſt either comply or burn.” —— for Sir 
John, he had not fortitude enough to withſtand the force of this 
argument; and he was therefore prevailed upon to recant, and 
to ** commit his ſenſe and reaſon to the doctrine of the Church;“ 
as it was worded for him in his recantation. Accordingly, when 
he was brought before the Legate, Pole, he made an acknowledg- 
ment of his errors, and was thereupon abſolved, and received 
into the boſom of the Catholic Church. However, he earneſtly 
intreated the Legate to be ſatisfied with this declaration, and to 
have ſo much compaſſion on his frailty, as to ſpare him the igno- 
miny of a public recantation. But ſuch a convert was not to be 
made without an open triumph. He was baited with recanta- 
tion upon recantation. The Legate, not content with one made 
to himſelf, impoſed upon him the ſevere penance of making ano- 
ther in the preſence of the Queen. And even this did not ſa- 
tisſy the zeal of his perſecutors : they compelled him to go 
through the farther drudgery of pronouncing a third before the 
whole Court ; which, from its verboſe prolixity, is ſuppoſed to 
have been drawn up by Cardinal Pole. And beſides all this, he 
was to ſubmit to > bv penances ſhould be enjoined him (J). 

Sir Joha Cheke having ſubmitted to all this ſpiritual tyranny, 
was at length reſtored to his lands ; but it was upon condition 
of an exchange with the Queen for others. And in order to add 
to the accumulated mortifications which he had already received, 
he was obliged to aſſociate chiefly with zealous Papiſts, and ſome- 
times to be preſent at the examinations and convictions of He- 
retics. But the unhappy.Cheke had now loſt his quiet and peace 
of mind ; they had reſtored him to his eſtate, but they could not 
reſtore to him the approbation of his own heart, In ſhort, his 
ſhame and vexation for what he had done, made ſuch an impreſ- 

ſion 


(4) Vd. Strype, P. 135, 136, 1329, (7) Vid. Neve's Animadv, on 
140, 141, and Biogr, Britan, Art, Philips's Liſe of Pole, P, 524. and 
Chute, note X. Strype, P. 145—=166, 

(e) Ha. Strype, P. 136. 
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fion on his ſpirits, that he died heart-broken with grief and re- 
morſe, at the houſe of his friend, Mr. Peter Oſborne, in Wood- 
ſtreet, London, on the 13th of September, 1557, at the age of 
only forty-three years. He was buried in St. Fi ban's church, in 
the north chapel of the choir, where a ſtone was placed over his 
grave, with an inſcription by his learned friend Dr. Walter 
addon. | 
Sir JOHN CHEKE was one of the moſt learned men of the 
age in which he lived, and one of the greateſt promoters and en- 
couragers of true and ſolid learning. The Authors he chiefly 
admired and recommended, were, Cicero, Demoſthenes, Iſocrates, 
Xenophon, Ariſtotle, and Plato. Theſe, together with the 
Bible, and a few more, were ſufficient, in his judgment, to ren- 
der a man ſubſtantially learned, and truly wiſe and He 
was of a benevolent, charitable, and communicative diſpoſition. 
He married Mary, daughter of Richard Hill, Serjeant of the 
wine-cellar to King Henry VIII. by whom he had three ſons, 
Henry, John, and Edward. The eldeſt, Henry Cheke, was 
made Secretary to the Council in the north, and knighred by 
Queen Elizabeth. He died about the year 1586. Sir John's 
Lady married after his death Henry Mac Williams, Eſq; a gen- 
tleman belonging to the Court. She lived to a great age, and 
died in 1616, having ſurvived her firſt huſband almoſt ſixty years, 
and her ſecond twenty. | 
Sir _ Cheke publiſhed a Latin tranſlation of ſeveral of the 
Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom; Latin verſions of the Engliſh 
Communion Book, and of Archbiſhop Cranmer's treatiſe on the 
Lox D's Supper; and a treatiſe © on the hurt of Sedition;“ 
which was written by him in 1549, on account of the infurrec- 
tions in Devonſhire and Norfolk. The letters which paſſed be- 
tween him and Gardiner on the pronunciation of the Greek 
language, were printed in 1555. He wrote alſo a diſcourſe on 
Superſtition, in Latin, which was drawn up for King Henry's 
uſe, in order to excite that Prince to a thorough reformation of 
religion. A copy of this diſcourſe, in manuſcript, though ſome- 
what imperfect, is ſtill preſerved in the Library of Univerſity 
College, Oxon ; an Engliſh tranſlation of which 1s inſerted at the 
end of Strype's Life of our Author. He alſo tranſlated So- 
yew and Euripides, five books of Joſephus's Antiquities, and 
everal orations of Demoſthenes and Æſchines; but theſe, toge- 
ther with ſome other tranſlations of his enumerated by Strype, 
were never publiſhed. 
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allerton in Yorkſhire. 


OGER ASCHAM was born in the year 1515, at 
Kirby Wiſke, (or Kirby Wicke) a village near North- 


His father, John Aſcham, was 


Steward to the noble family of Scroop; and his mo- 


ther, Margaret Aſchem, is ſaid to have been allied to ſeveral con- 
ſiderable families (g). He paſſed his firſt years under the care 
of his parents; but was afterwards adopted into the family of 
Sir Anthony Wingfield, who maintained him, and committed his 
education, with that of his own ſons, to the care of one Bond, a 
domeſtic tutor. He very early diſcovered an unuſual fondneſs 


for literature by an eager peruſal of Engliſh books; and having 


paſſed happily through the ſcholaſtic rudiments, was ſent, in 
1530, by his patron Wingfield, to St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge. Immediately upon his admiſſion into the College (, 
he applied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of the 
Greek language, in which he ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs. 
He thought a language might be moſt eaſily learned by teaching 
it; and when he had obtained ſome proficiency in Greek, read 
lectures, while he was yet a boy, to other boys who were defirous 
of inſtruction. His induſtry was much encouraged by Pember, 


(g) The father and mother of 
our Author appear to have been both 
very worthy and virtuous perſons ; 
they lived in much credit, and were 
greatly reſpected. After having lived 
together forty-ſeven years, in the 
greateſt harmony, and with the moſt 
cordial affection, they both died on 
the ſame day, and almoſt in the 
ſame hour, They had ſeveral other 
children, both ſons and daughters, 
Roger was the third ion. 

(4) The very ingenious Author 
of Aſcham's Lite prefixed to the 4to 
Edition of bis Engliſh Works printed 
in 1761, whom. we have above chiefly 
followed, obſerves, that © Aſcham 
entered Cambridge at a time when 
the 1ſt great revolution of the intel. 
lectual world was filling every acade- 
mical mind with ardsur or anxiety, 
The deſtruction of the Conſtantino- 
politan Empire had driven the Greeks 


who 


with their language into the interior 
parts of Europe ; the ar: of Printing 
had made books eaſi y attainable, and 
Greek now began to be taught in 
England, The do@rines of Luther 
had already filled all the nations in 
the Romiſh communion with con- 
troverſy and Cifſention, New ſtudies 
of literature, and new tenets of re- 
ligion, found employment for all 
who were defirous of truth, or am- 
bitious of tame, Learning was at 
that time proſecu ed with that cager= 
neſs and perſeverar ce, which in this 
age of indifference and diſſipation it 
is not eaſy ro conceive, Tc teach or 
to learn was at once the butineis and 
the ple aſure of the academical lite; 
and an emulation ef ſtudy was raiſed 
by Cheke and Smith, to which even 
the preſent aye perhaps owes many 
advantages, without remembering ot 
knowing its benefaQors,"-Þ, 2» 
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who was a man of great eminence at that time, and a promoter 
of Greek learning; who particularly applauded Aſcham's lec- 
tures, and aſſured him, that he would gain more knowledge by 


explaining one of Æſop's fables to a boy, than by hearing one 


of Homer s poems explained by another (1). : 

Aſcham took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in February, 

*1534, in the eighteenth * of his age; and a few weeks after, 

he was choſen Fellow of his College. Dr. Medcalf, the maſter 
of the College (4), privately promoted his election, though he 
openly ſeemed firſt to oppoſe it, and afterwards to cenſure it, 
becauſe Aſcham was known to favour the reformed opinions. 
Aſcham had now attained a confiderable degree of reputation 
for his ſkill in Greek literature; and many reſorted to his cham- 
ber to hear the Greek Writers explained. He was likewiſe emi- 
nent for other accompliſhments. By the advice of Pember, he 
had learned to play on muſical inſtruments, and was one of the 
few who excelled in the mechanical art of writing, which then 
began to be cultivated among us, and in which we now ſurpaſs 
all other nations. He not only wrote his pages with neatneſs, 
but embelliſhed them with elegant draughts and illuſtrations ; 
an art at that time ſo highly valued, that it contributed much 
both to his fame, and to his fortune (1). 

In March, 1537, being in his twenty-firſt year, he took the 
degree of Maſter of Arts; and then, if not before, commenced 
Tutor, and publicly undertook the education of young ſtudents, 
He is ſaid to have courted his ſcholars to ſtudy by every incite- 

Vol. III. 3. ment, 


(i) Vd. Life of Aſcham, as before encourage him, nor private exhibition 


referred to, P. 3. 

(k} Mr. Aiſcham, in lis School- 
maſter, ſays, © Dr, Nicuocas Mo- 
CALF, that honourable Father, was 
maſt-r of St, John's College when I 
came thi her; a man meaaly learned 
himſelf, but not meanly affectioned 
to ſet forward learning in others, 
He was partial to none, but indiffe- 
rent to all; a maſter ter the whole, 
a father toevery one in that Colleze, 
There was none ſo poor, if he had 
either will to goodneſs, or wit to 
learning, that could Jack being there, 
or ſhouid depart trom thence for any 
need, He was a Papiſt, indeed; but 
woui'd to GOD, among all us Pro- 
teſtants, I mig t once ſe: but one, 
that would win like praiſe, in doing 
like good, tor the advancement of 
learning and virtue, And yet, tho' 
he were a Papiſt, it any young man, 
given to new learning, (as they term- 
ed it) went beyond his fellows, in 
wit, labour, and towardnefs, even the 
ſame neither lacked open praiſe to 


to maintain um.“ —8ce bennet's 
Edition of Aſcham's Englith Works, 
4to. 1761, as before, P. 314, 315. 

(/) Writing a fair hand ſeems to 
have been, in the days of Aſcham, 
rather too much eſteemed ; perhaps 
it is now held in too little eſtimation. 
Writing in a tair and legible manner 
is certainly of conſiderable uſe, he- 
ther we write on buſineſs, to triends, 
to correſpondents, or tor the preſs, 
To write the fineit hand is undoubt- 
edly no evidence of genius. or of 
learning; but neither is it an evi- 
dence of the contrary. But becauſe 
many men are frequently met with, 
who write very fine hands, and at 
the ſame time are incapable of wri. 
ting ten lines of good ſenſe in any 
language, (and not a ſew of theſe 
among thoſe who pretend to be 
ſchool-maſters), therefore it has been 
not uncommon of late for men of 
letters to affect to write almoſt unin- 
telligibiy. 
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ment, to have treated them with great kindneſs, and to have 
taken care at once to inſtil learning and piety, to enlighten their 
minds, and to form their manners. Many of his ſcholars roſe to 
confiderable eminence, and among them William Grindal was 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that by Cheke's recommendation he was 
called to Court as a proper maſter of languages for the Princeſs 
Elizabeth (). 

There was yet no eftabliſhed lecturer of Greek; the Univer- 
ſity therefore appointed Aſcham to read in the open ſchools, and 
paid him out of the public purſe an honoraty ſtipend, ſach as 
was then reckoned ſufficiently liberal: a lecture was afterwards 
founded by King Henry, and he then quitted the ſchools, but 
continued to explain Greek Authors in his own College. He 
did not at firſt gointo that reformation of the Greek pronuncia- 
tion, which was now introduced into the Univerſity by Smith 
and Cheke ; on the contrary, he for ſome time oppoſed it ; but 
upon a thorough examination of the ſubject, he adopted this pro- 
nunciation, and defended it with great zeal, and with great 
ſtrength of argument, 

Aſcham was not leſs eminent as a writer of Latin, than as a 
teacher of Greek. All the — letters of the Univerſity were 
of his compoſition; and as little qualifications muſt often bring 
great abilities into notice, he was recommended to this honou- 
rable employment, not leſs by the neatneſs of his hand, than the 
elegance of his ſtyle. But notwithſlanding the extent of his 
— he was not always immured in his chamber ; but be- 
ing valetudinary, and weak of body, thought it neceſſary to 
ſpend many hours in ſuch exerciſes as might beſt relieve him af- 
ter the fatigue of ſtudy. His favourite amuſement was archery, 
in which he ſpent, or, in the opinion of others, loſt ſo much 
time, that thoſe whom either his faults or virtues made his ene- 
mies, and perhaps ſome whoſe kindneſs wiſhed him always wor- 
thily employed, did not ſcruple to cenſure his practice, as un- 
ſuitable to a man profeſſing learning, and perhaps of bad exam- 

le in a place of education (2). 

To free himſelf from this cenſure, was one of the reaſons for 
which he publiſhed, in 1544, his Toxornirus, or the Schole or 
Partitions of Shooting, in which he joins the praiſe with the pre- 
cepts of archery : and in which he defigned not only to teach 
the art of ſhooting, but to give an example of diction more na- 
tural, and more truly Engliſh, than was uſed by the common 
Writers of that age (o). And there is in this treatiſe, which is 


contained 
m) Life, as before, P. 4. and if his precepts are of no great 
n) Life, as before, P. 5. uſe, he has only ſhewn by one exam- 


(e) He has not failed in either ple among many, how little the hand 
of his purpoſes, He has ſufficiently can derive from the mind, how litrle 
vindicated Archery, as an innocent, intelligence can conduce to dexterity. 
ſalutary, uſeſul, and liberal diverſion; In every art practice is much; in = 

man 
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"contained in two books, in the dialogue form, a diſplay of eru- 
dition which one ſhould not expect to meet with in a perform- 
ance upon ſuch a ſubjet, and which renders 1t at once enter- 


taining and inſtructive. 


He dedicated this Work to King 


Henry VIII. who rewarded him with an annual penſion of ten 


pounds (). 


This was an year of good fortune to Aſcham. He was choſen 
Orator to the Univerſity, on the removal of Sir John Cheke to 
Court. And as a man once diſtinguiſhed ſoon gains admirers, 

M 2 Aſcham 


manual praQice is almoſt the whole, 
Precept can at moſt but warn againſt 
error, it can never beſtow excellence, 
© The bow has been ſo long diſ- 
uſed, that moſt Engliſh readers have 
forgotten its importance, though it 
was the weapon by which we gained 
the battle of Agincourt, a weapon 
which when handled by Engliſh yeo- 
men, no foreign troops were able to 
reſiſt. We were not only abler of 
body than the French, and therefore 
ſuperior in the uſe of arms, which 
are forcible only in proportion to the 
ſtrength with which they are handled, 
but the national practice of ſhooting 
for pleaſure, or for prizes, by which 
every man was enured to archery 
from his infancy, gave us inſuperable 
advantage; the bow requiring more 
practice to ſkilful uſe, than any other 
inſtrument of offence,” —P, 6. 
(p) © A penſion of ten pounds, 
(ſays the maſterly Writer before re- 
ferred to) granted by a King of Eng- 
land to a man of letters, appears to 
modern readers ſo contemptible a be- 
nefaction, that it is not unworthy of 
enquiry what might be its value at 
that time, and how much Aſcham 
might be enriched by it, Nothing is 
more uncertain than the eftimation 
of wealth by denominated money z 
the precious metals never retain long 
the ſame proportion to real commo- 
dities, and the ſame names in different 
ages do not imply the ſame quantity 
of metal; ſo that it is equally diffi 
cult to know how much money was 
contained in any nominal ſum, and to 
find what any ſuppoſed quantity of 
gold or filver would purchaſe ; both 
which are neceſſary to the commen- 
ſuration of money, or the adjuſtment 
of proportion between the ſame ſums 
at different periods of time, 
* A numeral pound in King 
Henry's time contained, as now, 


twenty ſhillings; and therefore it 
muſt be enquired what twenty fhil- 
lings conld pertorm. Bread-corn is 
the moſt certain ſtandard of the ne- 
cefſaries ot life, Wheat was gene- 
rally ſold at that time for one ſhilling 
the buſhel : if therefore we take five 
ſhillings the buſhel for the current 
price, ten pounds were equivalent to 
fiſty, But here is danger of fallacy, 
It may be doubted, whether wheat 
was the general bread-corn of that 
age: and if rye, barley, or oats, 
were the common food, and wheat, 
as I ſuſpeR, only a delicacy, the value 
of wheat will not regulate the price 
of other things, This doubt is how- 
ever in favour of Aſcham ; for if we 
raiſe the worth of wheat, we raiſe 
that of his penſion, 

« But the value of money has 
another variation, which we are ſtill 
leſs able to aſcertain : the rules of 
cuſtom, or the different needs of ar- 
tificial life, make that revenue little at 
one time, which is great at another, 
Men are rich and poor, not only in 
proportion to what they have, but to 
what they want. In ſome ages, not 
only neceſſaries are cheaper, but 
fewer things are neceſſary. In the 
age of Aſcham, moſt of the elegan- 
cies and expences of our preſent 
faſhions were unknown : commerce 
had not yet diſtributed ſuperfluity 
through the lower claſſes of the peo- 
ple, and the character of a ſtudent 
implied frugality, and required no 
ſplendor to ſupport it. His penſion, 
therefore, reckoning together the 
wants which he could ſupply, and 
the wants from which he was ex- 
empt, may be cttimated, in my opi- 
nion, at more than one hundred 
pounds a year; which, added to the 
income of his Fellowſhip, put him 
far enough above diſtreſs," -m—Litc, 
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Aſcham was now received to notice by many of the Nobility, 
and by the Ladies of rank, among whom it was then faſhionable 
to ſtudy the learned languages. Lee, Arciibiſhop of Vork, al- 
lowed him an yearly penſion ; how much, we are not told : and 
he was about this time employed in teaching ſeveral illuſtrious 

erſons to write a fine hand, and among others Henry and 

harles, Dukes of Suffolk (9), the Princeſs Elizabeth, and 
Prince Edward. 

Henry VIII. died about two years after ; and a reformation 
of religion being now openly proſecuted by King Edward and 
his Council, Aſcham, who was known to favour it, had a new 
grant of his penſion, and continued at Cambridge, where he 
lived 1n great familiarity with Bucer, who had been called from 
Germany to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity. But his retirement 
was ſoon at an end; for in 1548, his pupil Grindal, Tutor to 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, died; and the Princeſs, who had already 
ſome acquaintance with Aicham, called him from his College 
to direct her ſtudics (). He obeyed the ſummons with readi- 
neſs, and ſhe attended his inſtructions with ſo much pleaſure, 
that it is difficult to ſay whether the mafter or the ſcholar had the 
greater ſatisfation. He read with her moſt of the Works of 
Cicero, great part of Livy, ſelect orations of Iſocrates, the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles, the Greek Teſtament, and other conſider- 
able Authors. 

Aſcham continued for two years to inſtruct the Princeſs with 
great diligence; but then being diſguſted either by her or her 
domeſtics, or perhaps eager for another change of life, he left 
her without her conſent, and returned to the Univerüty: a pre- 
cipitate ſtep, and which he afterwards very much repented. 
When he had viſited Cambridge, he took a journey into York- 
ſhire, to ſee his native place, and his old acquaintance; and 
there received a letter from the Court, informing him, that he 
was appointed Secretary to Sir Richard Moritine, who was then 
going into Germany, as Ambaſſador to the Emperor Charles V. 
In his return to London, he paid that memorable viſit to the Lady 
Jane Grey, in which he found her reading the Phœdo of Plato 
in Greek, as he has related in his SCHouL-MASTER (J). 

It was in the year 1550, that he attended Moriſine to Ger- 
many, when he travelled over a great part of the country, making 
obſervations upon every thing that appeared worthy of his curio- 
lity, and contracting acquaintance with men of learning. Du- 
ring the courſe of this Embaſſy, Aſcham undertook to improve 
Mokiſine in Greek; and accordingly for four days in the week 
he explained to him ſome pages of Herodotus every morning, 
and more than two hundred verſes of Sophocles, or Euripides, 
every afternoon. IIe read with him likewiſe ſome of the ora- 
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tions of Demoſthenes. On the other days, he drew up letters of 
buſineſs, and in the night filled up his diary, digeſted his re- 
marks, and wrote private letters to his friends in England, and 

articularly to thoſe of his College, whom he continually ex- 
— to perſeverance in ſtudy (/). Several of theſe letters to 
his friends at Cambridge are ſtill preſerved, from which we ſhall 
ſele& a few extracts. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Raven, Fellow of St. John's Col. 
lege, are the following paſſages: „I have ſeen the Emperor 
« twice, firſt ſick in his privy chamber, at our firſt coming. He 
looked ſomewhat like the parſon of Epurſtone. He had on a 
% oown of black taffety, and a furred night-cap on his head, 
« Dutch-like, having a ſexm over the crown. I ſaw him alſo 
on St. Andrew's day, fitting at dinner at the feaſt of Golden 
« Fleece; he and Ferdinando both under one cloth of eſtate ; 
e then the Prince of Spain; all of one fide, as the Knights of 
* the Garter do in England; after orderly, Mr. Buſſie, Maſter 
« of the Horſe, Duke d'Alva, a Spaniard, Dux Bavariz, the 
* Prince of Piedmont the Count of Hardenburgh. 

I ſtood hard by the Emperor's table. He had four courſes ; 
« he had ſod beef very good, roaſt mutton, b.ked hare : theſe 
« be no ſervice in England. The Emperor hath a good face, a 
«© conſtant look: he fed well of a capon. I have had a better 
« from mine hoſteſs Barnes many times in my chamber. He and 
« Ferdinando eat together very handiomely, carving themſelves 
here they liſt, without any curioſity, The Emperor drank 
the beſt that ever { ſaw ; he had his hcad in the glaſs nve times 
« as long as any of us, and never drank leſs than a good quart 
« at once of Rheniſh wine. His chapel ſung wonderful cun- 
e ningly all the dinner-while. Ferdinando is a very homely 
« man; gentle to be ſpoken to of any man, and now of great 
« power and riches,” 

In another letter to the ſame perſon, he writes thus : * The 
Emperor laſt Saturday in his chapel, within Tuccar's houſe, 
gave warning to all the EleQors and States, to be at the Ge- 
% neral Council at Trident 1 Maii, where they ſay Cardinal 
Pole ſhall be Preſident. But all wiſe men think there will be 
no Council at all; for the Pope purpoſing neither to amend 
his life, nor redreſs his doctrine, may loſe more than win 
* thereby. The Germans were never more ſtout in GOD's 
cauſe. The Emperor is too wiſe and forecaiting a Prince, ei- 
ther to fall out with Germany, or the Pope; for by a General 
Council, he is likely either to make the Pope, of an uncertain 
* friend, a ſtedfaſt enemy: or elſe the Germans, of ſecret ra- 
„ pines, open foes.” 

England need fear no outward enemies. The luſty lads 
« verily be in England, I have ſcen on a Sunday more likely 

| „ men 
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* men walking in St. Paul's church, than I ever yet ſaw in Au- 
« guſta, (Augſburgh) where lieth an Emperor with a garriſon, 
e three Kings, a Queen, three Princes, a number of Dukes, &c. 

« Here were Juſts ſince Candlemas. The tilt was in a ſtreet 
. before the Emperor's lodging. The houſes be eight or nine 
& ſtories high, that a his ul number of people may look 
« out of windows. Their ſpears were ſmall, their deckings 
« were above meaſure. The Prince of Spain juſted gently ; 
« for he neither hurt himſelf, his horſe, his ſpear, nor him that 
& he ran with. 

Hieronymus Wolnus, that tranſlated Demoſthenes and Iſo- 
ee crates, is in this town. I am well acquainted with him, and 
« have brought him twice to my Lord's to dinner. He looks 
% yery imple, He telleth me, that one Borrheus, that hath 
« written well upon Ariit, Priorum, &c. even now is printing 
4% goodly commentarics upon Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. But Stur- 
4 mius will obſcure them all. | 
If ye know how I do, I think I ſhall forget all tongues but 
e tne Greek afore I come home, I have read to my Lord ſince I 
* came to Auguſta, whole Herodotus, five tragedies, three ora- 
ce tions of Iſocrates, ſeventeen orations of Demoſthenes. For 
« underſtanding of the Italian, I am meet well ;- but ſurely I 
drink Dutch better than I ſpeak Duich. Tell Mr. D. Maden, 
« I will drink with him now a carouſe of wine; and would to 
GOD he had a veſſel of Rheniſh wine, on condition that I 
© paid 408. for it: and perchance, when I come to Cambridge, 
oh i will ſo provide here, that every year I will have a little piece 
« of Rheniſh wine ( « ).” 

Aſcham, amidſt all the pleaſures of novelty which his travels 
ſupplied, and in the dignity of his public ſation, ſtill preferred 
the tranquillity of private ſtudy, and the quiet of academical re- 
tirement. He made a ſhort excurſion into Italy, and mentions 
in his School-maſter with great ſeverity the vices of Venice. He 
was deſirous of viſiting Trent whilſt the Council were ſitting, 
but the ſcantineſs of his purſe prevented him from indulging his 
curioſity. It was during this journey that he wrote his Report 
and Diſcourſe of the affairs in Germany ( w).” 

In the mean time, his friends in England procured for him 
the poſt of Latin Secretary to King Edward. But upon the death 
of that Prince, in 1553, Sir Richard Moriſine was recalled, and 
Aſcham loſt his penſion, and all hopes of farther preferment. 

lowever, he had not only the good fortune to paſs through this 
reign unmoleſted, but ſome time after his return to England, 
his friend Lord Paget recommended him to Gardiner Biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; by whoſe intereſt, notwithſtanding his religion, he 
was appointed Latin Secretary to Queen Mary, with a ſalary of 
twenty 


. 
* 


(z) Vid. letters of Mr. Roger Aſcham, publiſhed at the end of bis 
Eng iſn Works in 4to, Ed. 1761. P. 375, 377, 378, 381. 
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twenty pounds a year. And ſoon after his admiſſion to his new 
employment, he gave an extraordinary ſpecimen of his abilities 
— diligence, by com oſing and tranſcribing with his uſual ele- 

ance, in three days, forty-ſeven letters to Princes and great Per- 
onages, of whom Cardinals were the loweſt. : 

In 1554, he reſigned his Fellowſhip, and married Margaret 
Howe, a young gentlewoman of a good family, and with whom 
he is ſaid to have had a conſiderable fortune. Aſcham was much 
. eſteemed by Cardinal Pole, who though himſelf a conſiderable 
maſter of the Latin language, yet ſometimes preferred Mr. Aſ- 
cham's pen to his own, particularly in tran{lating into Latin 
the ſpeech which he had ſpoken in Engliſh to the Parhament, as 
Legate from the Pope; which tranſlation was ſent to his Holi- 
neſs by the Cardinal. 

1 was ſo much favoured in the reign of Mary, that his 
fortune was not much mended, when in 1558 his pupil Eliza- 
beth mounted the 'Throne. He was, indeed, continued in his 
former employment of Latin Secretary, with the ſame ſtipend: 
but though he was daily admitted to the preſence of the Queen, 
aſſiſted her private ſtudies, and partook of her diverſions ; 1ome- 
times read to her in the learned languages, and ſometimes played 
with her at draughts and cheſs ; he yet added nothing to his 
twenty pounds a year, but the Prebend of Weſtwang, in the 
— of Vork, which was given him in 1559. His fortune 
was, therefore, not proportionate to the wi which his offices 
and reputation gave him, nor to the favour in which he ſeemed 
to ſtand with his miſtreſs (&). It has, indeed, been thought 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that Aſcham ſhould-not have reecived 
more ſubſtantial favours from the Queen: but Elizabeth was 
not naturally bountiful ; and Aſcham, though he often felt the 
want of money, ſeems not to have been well verſed in thoſe 
arts by which Court-favours were to be obtained. But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſmallneſs of his income, Aſcham ſeems to have 
made his circumſtances ftill worſe by a want of Oeconomy. 
And Camden tells us, that he impaired his fortune by a love of 
dice and cock - fighting (y). | 

In 1 563, Mr. Aſcham was deſired by Sir Richard Sackville to 
. write a treatiſe on education, which he accordingly did under the 

title of the SCHo0OL-MAsTER ; but this Work was not publiſhed 
till after his death. Our Author never had a robuſt or vigorous 
body, and his excuſe for indulging himſelf in many hours of 
diverſion, was his inability to endure a long continuance of ſe- 
dentary thought. In the latter part of his life he found it ne- 
ceſſary to forbear any intenſe application of the mind from din- 


ner 


(x) Life, P. 14, with all, but whoſe learning or vir- 

— 9} 0 However he might fail in tues few can attain „and by whoſe ex- 
his oeconomy, it were indecent to cellencies many may be improved, 
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ner to bed-time, and roſe to read and write early in the morn. 
ing. He was for ſome time hectically feveriſh ; and though he 
found ſome alleviation of his diſtemper, never obtained a perfect 
recovery of his health. The immediate cauſe of his laſt ſick- 
neſs, was too cloſe an application to the compoſition of a poem, 
which he purpoſed to preſent to the Queen on the anniverſar 

of her acceſſion. To finiſn this, he forbore going to reſt at his 
accuſtomed hours, till in December, 1568, he fell ſick of a kind 
of lingering diſeaſe, the moſt afflictive ſymptom of which was 
want of ſleep, which he endeavoured to obtain by the motion of 
a cradle. But growing every day weaker, he found it vain to 
contend with his diſtemper, and prepared to die with the reſigna- 
tion and piety of a Chriſtian. He was attended on his death- 
bed by Gravet, Vicar of St. Sepulchre's, and Dr. Nowell (x), 
Dean of St. Paul's, who gave ample teſtimony of the decency 


(z) ALEXANDER NOWELL 
was born at Read, in the county of 
Lancaſhire, in the year 1511, At 
thirteen years of age he was admitted 
in Brazen - Noſe-College in Oxſord, 
where he fucceſsfully propagated his 
ſtudies; and in 1540, took the de. 
gree of Maſter of Arts, and was 
elected Fellow of his College. He 
was now much eſteemed for his 
piety and learning, and he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his zeal for pro- 
moting the Reformation, In the 
reign of Edward VI, he kept a ſchool 
1 wherein he trained 
up\ youth in Proteſtant principles. 
He had a licence for preaching from 
King Edward in 1550, and the follow- 
ing year was inſtalled Prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, In the firſt Parliament 
of Queen Mary, he was returned one 
of the burgeſſcs for Weſtlow in Corn- 
wall; but his elcQion was declared 
void, becauſe, as he was Prebendary 
of Weſtminſter, and, by virtue of 
that, had a voice in the Houſe of 
Convocation, therefore he could not 
be a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, When the perſecution com- 
menced againſt the Proteſtants, Now - 
ell was marked out, among other 
eminent Divines, for a ſacrifice ; but 
Mr, Francis Bowyer, afterwards She- 
riff of London, reſcued him trom 
the danger, by ſafeiy conveying him 
beyond ſea, He withdrew to Frank- 
fort with the reſt of the Engliſh ex- 
iles; and joining himſelf to the epiſ- 
copal Church there, {ubſcribed, among 
the reſt, to the diſcipline there eſta 
bliſhed, Upon the acceſſion of 


and 


Queen Elizabeth, he was the firſt of 
our Proteſtant exiles that returned to 
England, and ſoon after obtained ſe- 
veral conſiderable preferments; and 
in 1560, was elected Dean of St. 
Paul's, Anthony Wood informs us, 
that for thirty years together Dr, 
Nowell preached the firſt and laſt 
ſermons in the time of Lent before 
the Queen, wherein he dcalt plainly 
and faithfully with her, In the diſ- 
putes between the Churchmen and 
Puritans about veſtments, Dr, Now- 
ell was much inclined to peace and 
moderation; he admitted the law- 
fulneſs of the garments enjoined by 
authority, but notwithſtanding ex- 
preſſed his defire of their being taken 
away, for the following reaſons, 
1. For fear of the abuſe they might 
occaſion, 2, To expreſs more ſtrongly 
a deteſtation of the corrupt and ſu- 
perſtitious religion of the Papiſts. 
3. For a ſuller profeſſion of our 
Chriftian j;berty, 4. To put an end 
to the diſputes between . brethren, 
}n the year 1572, lie founded a free- 
ſchool at Middleten, in his native 
county of Lancaſhire, He died in 
1602, having reached the uncommon 
age of ninety years, and cryjoyed to 
the laſt the perfect uſe of all his fa- 
culties, He gave an eſtate of two 
hundred pounds a year to Brazen» 
Noſe-College, and was allo a bene- 
factor to St. Paul's ſchool, He was 
a Icarned, generous, and moderate 
man, and very charitable to the 
pocr, He publiſhed ſeveral contro- 
verſial Pieces. id, Biograph. 
Britan, and Wood's Athen, Oxon, 
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and devotion of his concluding life. He frequently teſtified his 


deſire of that diſſolution which he ſoon obtained (a). He died 


on the zoth of December, 1568, being only in the fifty-third 
year of his age. He was interred, agreeable to his own direc- 
tions, in the moſt private manner, in St. Sepulchre's church, his 
funeral ſermon being preached by Dr. Nowell. His death was 
much lamented ; and the Queen herſelf, we are told, expreſſed 

eat concern, and ſaid, that ſhe had rather have loſt ten thou- 
fand pounds than her tutor Aſcham.— Buchanan wrote the 
following ſhort epigram on his death: 


Aſchamum extinctum patriæ, Graizque Camœnæ 
Et Latiæ vera cum pietate dolent. 

Principibus vixit carus, jucundus amicis, 
Re modica, in mores dicere fama nequit. 


Buchan. Epigram. Lib. ii. P. 339. 


His country's muſes join with thoſe of Greece 
And mighty Rome, to mourn the fate of Aſcham: 
Dear to his Prince, and valu'd by his friends; 
Content with humble views, through life he paſs'd, 
'Whilſt envy's ſelf ne'er dar d to blaſt his fame. 


ROGER ASCHAM was one of the moſt learnòd men of the 
age in which he lived. He was a great maſter of Greek and 
Roman learning, and a conſiderable reſiner of his own language; 
and we apprehend that it is not affirming too much of Aſcham, 
to ſay, that he was the beſt —_— Proſe Writer of that age. He 
appears to have been not much qualified for the improvement of 
his fortune. His diſpoſition was kind and ſocial ; he delighted 
in the pleaſures of converſation, and was probably not much in- 
clined to buſineſs ; which may be ſuſpected from the fewneſs of 
his writings, He appears to have leit his family in very narrow 
circumſtances : but (ſays the maſterly Writer before referred to) 
whether he was poor by his own fault, or the fault of others, can- 
not now be decided ; but it is certain that many have been rich 
with leſs merit. His philoſophical learning would have gained 
him honour in any country, and among us 1t may juſtly call for 
that reverence, which all nations owe to thoſe who firſt rouſe them 
from ignorance, and kindle among them the light of literature, 
Of his manners nothing can be ſaid but from his own teſtimony 
and that of his contemporaries. Thoſe who mention him, allow 
him many virtues. His courteſy, benevolence, and liberality 
are celebrated ; and of his piety, we have not only the teſtimony 
of his friends, but the evidence of his writings (4 ). | | 
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He left a widow and three ſons, Dr. Graunt (c), the learned 
maſter of Weſtminſtcr-ſchool, collected Aſcham's Latin epiſtles, 
and dedicated them to Queen Elizabeth, that he might have an 
2 of recommending the Author's ſon, Giles Aſcham, 
to her patrorage. The dedication was not loſt : for the young 
man was made by the Queen's mandate Fellow of a College in 


Cambridge, where he obtained conſiderable reputation. 


Graunt's h:{t edition of the epiſtles of Aſcham was publiſhed 


in 1576. Another edition appeared in 1577, a third in 1578, 
and a fourth in 1590; all at London, in $vo; There were two 
editions at Hanau, one in 1602, the other in 1610; and one at 
Nuremburgh, in 1611. The laſt and beſt edition is that of Ox- 
ford, in 1707, publiſhed by the learned Mr. Elſtob, who added 
from MS. many letters which were not in the former editions; 
but omitted Mr. Aſcham's poems, which are to be met with in 
the reſt. Biſhop Nicholſon, in his Hiſtorical Library, ſpeaking 
of theſe epiſtles of Aſcham, ſays, © Theſe letters have, chiefly 
on account of their elegancy, had ſeveral editions. 'The Author 
was ſome time an inſtructor in the Latin tongue, and afterwards 
Latin Secretary to King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth; and, in this latter tation, was frequently employed to 
tranſlate ſeveral letters of the then Engliſh Miniſters of State, to 
foreign Frinces, Ambaſſadors, and other great men. In theſe 
we have all the fine variety of language that is proper, either 
for rendering a petition or complaint the moſt agreeable, and 
withal a very great choice of hiſtorical matter, that is hardly 
preſerved any where elſe. Together with the Author's own let- 
ters, we have a good many that are directed to him, both from 
the moit eminent foreigners of his time, ſuch as Sturmius, Slei- 
dan, &c. and the belt ſcholars, as well as the wiſeſt Stateſmen, of 
his own country. Aud the publiſher of theſe aſſures us, that he 
had the peruſal of a vaſt number of others in the Engliſh tongue, 
which were highly valuable. His attendance on Sir Richard 
Moriſine, in his Germany Embaſly, gave him an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of that country; and the extraordi- 
nary freedom aud familiarity, with which the two ſiſter Queens 
treuted him here at home, afforded, him a perfect knowledge of 
the molt iecret myltezies of State in this kingdom; ſo that were 
the reſt of his papers retrieved, we could not perhaps have a 
more plealing view of the main arcana of thoſe reigns, than his 
Writings would give us.“ Mr. Aſcham's Engliſh Works 
are: 


WA 


(e) Dr. EDWARD GRAUNT In his edition of Aſcham's epiſtles, 
was many vers waſt.r of St. Paul's he inſerted an oration in honour ot 
ſehool, an employment which he held the Author's memory, which contains 
with great reputation, Anthony the moſt cema:kable incidents of h.s 
Wood ſtiles lim, „ the meit noicd Life 
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I. ARErogr AN D DisCOURSE OF THE AFFAIRS AND STATE 


or GerMany. This treatiſe is written in the form of a let- 


ter, addreſſed to John Aſtely, who was one. of the domeſtics of 


the Princeſs Elizabeth, in anſwer to one of his, which is pre- 


fixed. It contains a number of curious facts, relative to the 
ſtate of affairs at that time in Germany, with very natural and 
pertinent reaſonings upon them, and many ſenũble and judicious 
obſervations. 

I. Toxoenilus: THE SCHOOL, or PARTITIONS, OF Suoor- 


ING. Ix Two Books. Some obſervations relative to this trea- 


tiſe have becn already made. 

III. Tye SCHOOL-MASTER ; OR PLAIN AND PERFECT WAY 
OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO UNDERSTAND, WRITE, AND 
SPEAK THE LATIN TONGUE, &c. This was publiſhed after 
Aſcham's death by his widow, in 1573, who dedicated 1t to Sir 
William Cecil. It was afterwards publiſhed by Mr. Upton, in 
1711, with learned notes. It is a moſt valuable treatiſe, con- 
tains a much greater variety and extent of eruditzon, than would 
naturally be expe ded from its title; and well deſerves to be 
more generally known than jit is. The ingenious Writer of the 
Author's Life obſerves, that this Work, though begun with ala- 
crity, in hopes of a conſiderable reward, was interrupted by the 
death of the patron, Sir Richard Sackville (4), and afterwards 
ſorrowfully and lowly finiſhed, in the gloom of diſappointment, 
under the preſſure of diſtreſs. But of the Author's diſinclina- 
tion or dejection there can be found no tokens in the Work, 
which is conceived with great vigour, and finiſhed with great 
accuracy ; and perhaps contains the beſt advice that was ever 
given for the ſtudy of language (e). 

A fair and correct edition of Mr. Aſcham's Engliſh Works 
was publiſhed in 1761, by Mr. James Bennet, in 4to. which con- 
tains alſo ſome letters of Aſcham's that had not before been 
publiſhed, and a Life of him very elegantly written, to which we 
have juſt referred, and to which we have been much indebted in 
our account of this Author. 


(4) Mr. Aſcham fays, in his 
School- maſter, © In midſt of out- 
ward injuries and inward cares, to 
encreafe them withal, good Sir Ri- 
chard Sackville dieth, that worthy 
gente man; that earneſt favourer 
and turtherer of GOD's trus reli- 
gion; that faitliſul ſervitor to his 
Prince and country; a lover of learn- 


ing, and all tearned men ; wiſe in all 
doings 3 courteous to all perſons ; 
ſhewing ſpite to none; doing good 
to many z and, as I well found, ta 
me ſo faſt a friend, as I never loſt the 
like before,” —=Englilh Works, P. 
196. 
(e] Life, P. 14, 
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ERNARD GILPIN was deſcended from a good fa- 
mily in Weſtmoreland, and born at Kentmire in that 
county, in the year 1517, He was ſon to Edwin Gil- 
pin (/), by Margaret, daughter of William Laton of 
Delain in Cumberland. From his earlieſt youth he was inclined 
to a contemplative life, thoughtful, reſerved, and ſerious. An 
incident is related of him in Nis infancy, which ſhews how early 
he could diſcern not only immorality, but the indecorum of an 
action. A begging Friar came on a Saturday —_— to his fa- 


ther's houſe ; where, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, he 


was received in a very hoſpitable manner. But the plenty ſet 
before him heing a temptation too ſtrong for his virtue, of which 
he had not ſufficient even to ſave appearances, the Friar became 
heartily intoxicated. The next morning, however, he ordered 
the bell to toll, and from the pulpit expreſſed himſelf with great 
vehemence againſt the > wg gas. of the times, and * [ 
againſt drunkenneſs. Young Gilpin, who was then a child upon 
his mother's knee, ſeemed * ſome time greatly affected with 
the Friar's diſcourſe ; and at length, with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, cried out, He —— how that man could preach 
„% againſt drunkenneſs, when he himſelf had been drunk only 
« the night before (g.“ 

Inſtances of this kind ſoon diſcovering the ſeriouſneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and giving his parents an early preſage of his future 

iety, they very early determined to breed him to the church. 
His firſt years were ſpent at a public grammar ſchool ; from 
whence, at the age of ſixteen, he was removed to Oxford, and 
entered, upon the foundation, at Queen's College in- that Uni- 
verſity, He applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, and made a 
conſiderable proficiency in the learning of the times. But as he 
had determined to apply himſelf to Divinity, he made the Scrip- 
tures his principal ſtudy ; and ſet himſelf with great induſtry 
upon gaining a thorough knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew 


languages; 


(J) The elder brother of this Ed- 
win Gilpin was flain in the battle of 
Beſworth- field, being heir in the fifth 
deſcent to Richard Gilpin, who in t'e 
reien of King John was enfeoffed in 
the Loriſhip ot Kentmire hali by the 
Baron of Kendal, for his ſingular 
Ceſerts both in peace and war, 


(g) Life of Bernard Gilpin, by 
the ingenious William Gilpin, M. A. 
of Queen's College, Oxtord, Edit. 
1753- P.1, 2, 3. See alſo, Lite of 
Bernard Gilpin, by George Carleton, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, Edit. 1636, F. 
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languages; in the ſtudy of which he was much aſſiſted by Mr. 
Neal, a Fellow of New-College, and afterwards profeſſor of 
Hebrew in Oxford. 

He had not been long in the Univerſity, before he was taken 
notice of as a young man of good parts and conſiderable learn- 
ing; and thoſe who were not ſo well qualified to judge in either 
of theſe points, admired and loved him for the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition and the ſincerity of his manners. At the uſual term 
he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and about the ſame time 
was elected Fellow of his College. But ſhortly after, the reputa- 
tion which his learning had procured him, occaſioned his being 
made choice of among thoſe who were appointed to ſupply the 
College now newly founded by Cardinal Wolſey, and to which 
he was — removed. 

As Mr. Gilpin had been bred in the Roman Catholic religion, 
ſo he had hitherto continued ſteady to that Church, and in de- 
fence thereof had held a diſputation againſt Hooper, afterwards 
Biſhop of Worceſter. This was in the reign of Henry VIII. 
but when Edward VI. mounted the Throne, Peter Martyr went 
to Oxford, and there read Divinity lectures in a ſtrain to which 
the Univerſity had been hitherto little accuſtomed. He began 
to attack the Romiſh doctrines in a manner that alarmed the Po- 
Piſh party, and induced them to unite themſelves againſt him, 
and to make as ſtrong an oppoſition as they were able. Mr. 
Gilpin's credit in the | racks 1. was now conſiderable, and the 
__ party were therefore very ſolicitous to engage him to fide 
publicly with them; and accordingly they made the molt 
pooling applications to him for that purpoſe, But they found 

is zeal much cooler than their own. He was not indeed ſatiſ- 
fed with the Reformers, having hitherto wanted opportunities 
of ſufficiently acquainting himſelf with their arguments : but, 
on the other hand, he had never been a bigotted Papiſt; and 
had, it ſeems, diſcovered, in the courſe of his diſpute with 
Hooper, that ſeveral of the Romiſh doctrines were not ſo well 
ſupported by Scripture as he had before imagined. While his 
mind was in ſo unſettled a condition, he thought himſelf but ill 
qualified to eſpouſe either ſide publicly. His inclination rather 
led him to ſtand by, an unprejudiced obſerver ; and to embrace 
Truth, whether he found her among Proteſtants or Papiſts. Such 
1mportunity was however uſed with him, that at length he 
yielded; and appeared the next day againſt Peter Martyr (+). 

Thus was Mr. Gilpin entered into a controverſy againſt his in- 
clination ; he determined, however, to make it as uteful to him- 
ſelf as he could. By bringing his old opinions to the teit, he 
hoped he ſhould be enabled to diſcover whether they were jullly 
founded, or whether he had hitherto been involved in error. He 
reſolved, therefore, to lay aſide, as much as poſſible, the temper 

of 


(5) Life, P. 4—10, 
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of a caviller ; and to place truin before him as the ſole object of 
kris purſuit, from which he was determined not to be drawn aſide 
neither by prejudice, nor novelty, However, when the diſputa- 
tion commenced, he 12on found his adverſary's arguments too 
ſtrong for him: they came authorized from the Sacred Writings 
in ſo forcible a manner, that he could not but acknowledge them 
of a quite different nature from the wire-drawn proofs, and 
ftrained interpretations of Scripture, in which he had hitherto 
acquicſced. The diſputation therefore was ſoon over; for Mr. 
Gilpin had nothing of that pride of heart, which often leads 
men to defend ſuſpected opinions; but gave up his cauſe with 
that grace which always attends ſincerity. He owned publicly, 
that he could not maintain it; and determined to enter into no 
more controverſies, till he had gained the full information he was 
in purſuit of, This ingenuous regard for truth was ſhewn in the 
more advantageous light by the bigoted behaviour of his fellow 
dfontants. In the conduct of Gilpin appeared an honeft defire 
„„ 1formation only; in theic's, the pride of oppoſition ſtrug- 

ng av*amit conviction ( 7 ), 
vir. Gilvin having been has daggered by his adverſary's ar- 
eaments, ite aft iiep he tool, after he had implored the Divine 
Eſtance, was to recolicett, and carefully commit to paper, the 
labſtance of what had pailzd in this controverſy; and of thoſe 
pant 12 which he had been hardeſt preficd, he reſolved to ente 
Tt 2 wicter examination. Accordingly he began with great 
diligence to read over the Scriptures, aud the Writings ot the 
Fathers, with a particular view to the matters in di{pute between 
Papiſts and Protetants; and the firſt retult of his enquiries was 
ke cooling of nis zeal for Popery, and a more favourable notion 
of the doctrine of the Refurmers. In this temper, he commu- 
nicated fome of his doubts to Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham, who 
was his mother's uncle, and had always expreſſed a great regard 
for him. And that Prelate told him, that in the. matter of 
Tranſubſtantiation, Pope Innocent III. had done advitedly in 
making it an article of faith: and he confeſſed that the Pope had 
alſo committed a great fault, in taking no better care than he 
bad done in the bufüneſs of indulgences and other things. At- 
ir 


Peter Martyr took notice of blaſt of ambition and covetouſneſs. 
* difference of beh.viour, and But Güpin, rening firmly upon gra- 
vaould treqarntly fay, that be was vity and manners, and the teflimony 
BUS moch tioubled £ther for Weſton, of a moſt laudabie life, ſeemeth to 
Lene n, of the refit, (Gilin's fellow honour with his cen goodneſs the 
& fpuran's), „but 25 for that Giipin, caufe which he undertaketh.“ Mar- 
aid he) l am vr) much moved con- tyr would Jikewiſe tell his friends, 
c ning lan; for he doth and ſpeak- that it was the ſubject of his daily 
n an tunes with an upricht heart, prayers, that GOD would be pleacd 
Jr reft ſcem to me to de men, wha to touch the heart of chis pious Pic? 
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ter this, Mr. Gilpin conferred with Dr. Redman (4), of whoſe 
virtue and learning he had formed an high opinion; and this 
friend told him, that the Communion Book (that eſtabliſhed 
« by King Edward) was very godly, and agreeable to the Goſ- 


, «© nel.” Afterwards on: of the Fellows of Queen's College in 


Oxford told him, that he had heard Dr. Chedſey, an old ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Gilpin's, fay among his friends, © the Pro- 
« teſtants and we muſt compound the matter; they mult grant 
« ys the real preſence, and we mult give way to them in the 


point of Tran ſubſtantiation. Dr. Weſton alſo, another of 


his fellow ſtudents, made a long oration to ſhew that the Eucha- 
riſt ſhould be adminiſtered in both kinds; and Morgan, a third 
brother Oxonian, told him that Dr. Ware, a man famous for his 
learning, and exemplary life, being aſked what might be faid 
for the ſacrifice of the mals, replied, that the principal ſacrifice 
of the Church of GOD, was the ſacrilice of thankſgiving. Mr. 
Gilpin farther obſerved, that the moſt learned Eiſhops at that 
time confuted the Papal ſupremacy, both in words and writing. 
And one Harding, who was newly returned from Italy, did in a 
long oration ſo plainly ſet out, and paint to the life, the Friars 
and unlearned Biſhops who had ailembled at the Council of 
Trent, that it abated in him, as well as in very many others, a 
great deal of that opinion and confidence which they had for- 
merly repoſed in General Councils. All theſe things induced 
Mr. Gilpin to continue with the greater diligence the examina- 
tion of the Scriptures and the Fathers; in conſequence of which 
he became at length thoroughly convinced that there were very 
great abuſes and corruptions in Popery, and that there was real 


neceſſity for a Reformation. 


As an academic life aftorded the moſt leiſure for ſtudy, it was 
that which Mr. Gilpin was moſt inclined to. He had too juſt a 
ſenſe of the duty of a Clergyman, to be unacquainted with the 


. qualifications requiſite for its diſcharge ; and too mean an opi- 


nion of himſelf, to think he was yet matter of them. He thought 
more learning was neceſſary in that controverſial age than he 
had yet acquired : and his chief argument with his friends, who 
were continually ſohciting him to leave tne Univerſity, was, that 
he was not yet enough inſtructed in religion himiclf, to be a 

teacher 


(4) Dr. JOHN REDMAN, or Redman, by their only examp'e of 
REDMAYNE, was nearly related io exceliency in learning, of goalineſs 
Biſhop Tonital, and emirently di in living, of di'igence in ſtudying, of 
ſtine uiſned for his learning, the in- copntil in exhertios, by gogo orcer 
tereſts of which he grratiy promoted in all things, did breed wp fo mu - 
at Cambridge by his influence and learned mea ia that one Collese of 
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times the 
cenſure thoſe vices with an honeſt freedom, in whatever rank of 
men he obſerved them. He began, firſt, with the Clergy. He 
was very ſorry, he ſaid, to obſerve amongſt them ſuch a manifeſt 


* 7 : 
© - 
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teacher of it to others. It was an arduous taſk, he ſaid, eſpe- 
cially at that time; and Proteſtantiſm could not ſuffer more, than 


by the rawneſs and inexperience of its teachers. Theſe thoughts 


continued him at Oxford till the thirty-fifth year of his age : 
but about that time the vicarage of Norton, in the dioceſe of 


Durham, falling vacant, his friends, who had intereſt to obtain 
it for him, prevailed upon him to accept it, though not without 
ſome difficulty. Accordingly a preſentation paſſed in his favour 


in November, 1552. But before he took _ eſſion of his Bene- 
fice, he was appointed to preach before King Edward VI. who 

then reſided at Greenwich. 
Mr. Gilpin made the prevailing avarice and corruption of the 
{abje& of his ſermon upon this occaſion ; reſolving to 


neglect of their function. To get Benefices, not to take care of 
them, was now their endeavour: half of them were Pluraliſts, 
or Non-Reſidents, and ſuch could never fulfil their charge. He 


+ was ſhocked, he ſaid, to hear them quote human laws againſt 
-GOD's word: if ſuch laws did exiſt, they were the remains of 
Peopery, and ought to be repealed. For while men's conſciences 


would permit them to hold as many Livirgs as they could get, 


. anddiſcharge none, it was impoſſible the Goſpel could have any 
; ſucceſs in England. 


From the Clergy he turned to the Court ; and obſerving the 
King was abſent, he was obliged to introduce that part of his 


ſermon which he had deſigned for him; by ſaying, It grieved him 


to ſee thoſc abſent, who for en uple's ſake ought particularly to 
have been preſent, He had heard other preachers likewiſe re- 
mark, that it was common for them to be abſent. Buſineſs 
might, perhaps, be their excuſe ; but he could not believe that 
ſerving GOD would ever hinder buſineſs. If he could, he ſaid, 


be would make them hear in their chambers ; but, however, he 
would ſpeak to their ſeats, not doubting but what he ſaid would 


be carried to them.---You, ſaid he, Great Prince, are appointed 


by GOD to be the Governor of this land: let me then here call 
upon you in behalf of your people. It is in your power to re- 
» dreſs them; and if you do not, the neglect muſt be accounted 
for. Take away diſpenſations for pluralities and non-refidence, 
'oblige every paſtor to hold but one 5 

can, make every one do his duty: your Grace's eye to look 
through your Realm would do more good than a thouſand prea- 


enefice ; and, as far as you 


chers. The land is full of idle paſtors; and how can it be 
otherwiſe, when the Nobility, and patrons of Livings, put in 
juſt who will allo them to take out moſt profit? It would be 
good if your Grace would ſend out ſurveyors, to ſee how Beue- 
fices are beſtowed. It is no wonder that your people are conti- 
nually riling up in rebellions, when they have no inſtructors - 

teach 
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teach them their duty. If ſome remedies are not applied to 
theſe evils, we are in danger of falling into more ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, and idolatry, than we were in whilſt under the Biſhop 
of Rome. This muſt, indeed, be the caſe, if no proper me- 
thods are taken to prevent it ; for Benefices are every wherezſo 


plundered and robbed by patrons, that in a little time no body . 


will bring up their children to the church. It is amazing to 
ſee how the Univerſities are diminiſhed within theſe few years. 
And I muſt tell your Grace, that all theſe evils will be laid to 
your charge, if you do not exert yourſelf to prevent them. For 
my part, I will do my duty : I will tell your Grace what abules 
prevail, and pray to GOD that he will direct your heart to 
amend them. 


He then addreſſed himſelf to the Magiſtrates, and Gentry. 


They all, he told them, received their honours, their power, and 


their authority, from GOD, who expected they would make a 
proper ule of ſuch gifts; and would certainly call them to an 
account for the abuſe of them, But he ſaw ſo much ambitious 
ſtriving for them at Court, that he was afraid they did not all 
confider them in their true light. He obſerved, that the ſpirit 
of avarice was got among them ; that the country cried out 
againſt their extortions ; and that when the poor came to ſeek 
for juſtice in London, the great men would not ſee them; their 
ſervants muſt firſt be bribed. Oh! with what glad hearts and 
clear conſciences, ſaid he, might Noblemen go to reſt, after 
having ſpent the day in hearing the complaints of the poor, and 
redreſſing their wrongs ! For want of that, he ſaid, they were 
obliged to ſeek their right among Lawyers, who quickly de- 
voured every thing that was left them ; thouſands every term 
being obliged to go back worſe than they came. 

Let me then, ſaid he, call upon you who are Magiſtrates, and 
put you in mind, that if the people are debtors to you for obedi- 
ence, you are debtors to them for protection. If you deny this, 
they muſt ſuffer; but GOD will aſſuredly eſpouſe their cauſe 
againſt you, 
evils, what is it but Avarice ? This it is that maketh the bad 
Nobleman, the bad Magiilrate, the bad Paſtor, and the bad 
Lawyer.---Having thus freely addreſſed his audience, he con- 
cluded his ſermon with an hearty exhortation, that all would con- 


ſider thele things; and that ſuch as found themſelves faulty, 


would amend their lives ( / ). 
In this manner did this pious man begin his miniſtry : and 


ſuch was the ſenſe that he had of the plainneſs and tincerity - 


which became it. And as he thought nothing his intereſt, but 
what was alſo his duty, he was never ſwayed by hope or fear. He 


Vol. III. 3. conſidered 


(!) Vid, Life, P. 3) —41. The of the Author, and alſo at the end of 
whole of this ſern.01,, of which th: Biſhop Ca- leton's Life of him. It is 
avove is a kind ef abſtraft, is pub- tne only Piece of his that has been 
i. hed at the end of Mr. Cupin's Life pubhſhed. 
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conſidered himſelf as in ſome degree chargeable with thoſe vices, 
which he knew were prevailing, and failed to rebuke.---A free 
dom of this nature the times, however, allowed : for how little 
ſoever there might be of the reality of virtue, there was certainly 
much of the profeſſion of it : public deference at leaſt was paid 
to it. Mr. Gilpin's plainneſs, therefore, was very well taken, 
and recommended him to the notice of many perſons of the firſt 
rank. And in particular, Sir William Cecil obtained for him a 
general licence he preaching. 

Mr. Gilpin, having now ſtaid as long in London as his buſineſs 
required, repaired to his pariſh ; and immediately entered upon 
the duties of his function. He failed not, as occaſions offered, 
to uſe the King's licence in other — of the country; but his 
own pariſh he conſidered as the place where his chief care was 
due. Here he made it his principal endeavour to inculcate mo- 
ral virtue ; and to diſſuade from thoſe vices, which he obſerved 
moſt prevalent. He ſeldom handled controverted points; being 
afraid, leſt endeavouring to inſtru, he might only miſlead. For 
however reſolved he was againſt Popery, he yet ſaw not the 
Proteſtant cauſe in its full ſtrength; and was ſtill ſcarcely ſettled 
x ſome of his religious opinions. Hence by degrees a diffidence 
of Aimſelf aroſe, which gave him great uneaſineſs. He thought 
he had engaged too ſoon in his office; that he could not ſuftici- 
ently diſcharge the duties of it ; that he ſhould not reſt in giving 
his hearers only moral inſtructions; and that, overſpread as the 
country was with Popiſh doctrines, he did ill to pretend to be a 
teacher of religion, if he were unable to oppoſe lach errors. 

Theſe thoughts made every day a greater impreſſion upon him; 
and at length, being quite unhappy, he wrote an account of his 
ſituation to Biſhop Tonſtal, who was then in the Tower. That 
Prelate thereupon adviſed his kinſman Gilpin to provide a 
truſty Curate for his pariſh, and to ſpend a year or two in Ger- 
many, France, and Holland ; by which means he might have an 
opportunity of converſing with ſome of the moſt eminent pro- 
feſſors, both Proteſtants and Papiſts. This advice of the Bi- 
ſhop's, gave Mr. Gilpin much ſatisfaction: for a conference 
with ſome of the learned men abroad was what he had long 
earneſtly deſired. His principal objection to the ſcheme was, 
that he apprehended it would prove too expenſive. But as to 
that, Tonſtal wrote to him, that his Living would do ſomething 
towards his maintenance, and he — ſupply deficiencies. 
This, however, did not remove the difficulty. Mr. Gilpin's no- 
tions of the paſtoral care were ſo ſtrict, that he thought no ex- 
cuſe could juſtify non- reſidence for ſo conſiderable a time as he 
intended to be abroad. He could not, therefore, think of ſup- 
2 himſelf with any part of the income of his Living. 

owever, abroad he was determined to go; and reſolved, if he 
ſtaid the ſhorter time, to rely only upon his own frugal manage- 
ment of the little money he had; and to leave the reſt to the 
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Biſhop's generoſity. Accordingly he reſigned his Living, in fa- 
vour of a worthy man, with whoſe abilities and character he 
was well acquainted, and then ſet out for London, to receive his 
laſt orders from the Biſhop, and to embark (u). 

The account of his reſignation got to town before him; and 
gave Tonſtal, who was anxious for his kinſman's thriving in the 
world, great concern. Here are your friends, ſaid he, endea- 
vouring to provide for you ; and you are — every method 
to fruſtrate their endeavours. But be warned; by theſe courſes 
you will preſently bring yourſelf to a morſel of bread.” Mr. 
Gilpin begged the Biſhop would attribute what he had done to a 
ſcrupulous conſcience, which would not permit him to act other- 
wiſe. ** Conſcience ! (replied the Biſhop) why you might have 
had a Diſpenſation.“ Will any Diſpenſation (anſwered Mr, 
Gilpin) reſtrain the Tempter from endeavouring, in my abſence, 
to corrupt the people committed to my care (2)? Alas! I fear 
it would be but an ill excuſe for the harm done my flock, if I 
ſhould ſay, when GOD ſhall call me to an account for my Stew- 
ardſhip, that I was abſent by Diſpenſation.” This reply put the 
Biſhop a little out of humour ; but his diſguſt was ſoon over, and 
this inſtance of Mr. Gilpin's fincerity raiſed him ſtill higher in 
the Plelate's eſteem, - Tonſtal would, however, frequently chide 
his kin{man for theſs qualms of conſcience; and would be often 
reminding him, that, if he did not look better to his intereſt, he 
would certainly die a beggar. : 

Before he took leave of the Biſhop, the latter put into Mr. 
Gilpin's hands a treatiſe which he had written upon the Euchae 
riſt, which he deſired he would cauſe to be printed under his in- 
ſpection at Paris. Soon after which he embarked for Holland; 
and, upon his landing, went immediately to Mechlin, to viſit his 
brother George, who was at that time purſuing his ſtudies there. 
But after a few weeks he went to Louvain, where he reſolved to 
ſettle for ſome time. He made frequent excurſions to Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruſſels, and other places in the Low Countries ; where 
he would ſpend a few weeks among thoſe of any reputation, whe- 
ther Papiſts or Proteſtants : but he made Louvain his place of 
reſidence, for which city he always expreſſed a more than com- 
mon affection. Louvain was then one of the chief places for 
itudents in Divinity; ſome of the molt eminent Divines on both 
ſides of the queſtion reſided there; and the moſt important to- 


105 


pics of religion were diſcuſſed with great freedom. 


O 2 


(m) Life, P. 46, 47, 48, 49. 

() Biſhop Latimer, ſpeaking of a 
Clergyman of thoſe times, who was 
made Comptroller of the Mint, ex- 
preiſes himſelf much in the ſame 
manner. Is it a meet office, ſays 
he, for a Prieſt, who has cure of 
ſouls? I would aſk one queſtion : 1 
would fain know, who controls the 


Mr. 


Devil at home in his pariſh, while he 
controls the Mint ? If the Apoſtle 
might not leave his office of preach. 
ing to be a Deacon, ſhall one leave it 
for minting ? I cannot tell you: but 
the ſaying is, that fince Prieits have 
been Miniſters, money hath been 
worſe," 
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Mr. Gilpin's firſt buſineſs here was to get himſelf introduced 
to thoſe of any eminence for learning; to whom his own addreſs 
and atttainments were no mean recommendation, and ſupplied 
the place of a long acquaintance. He was preſent at all public 
readings and diſputations; he committed every thing material 
to writing; re-examined all his opinions; propoſed his doubts 
in private to his friends ; and in every reſpe& made the belt uſe 
of his time, By theſe means he now began to have juſter no- 

tions of the reformed doctrines; he ſaw things in a clearer and 
a ſtronger light; and felt a ſatisfaction in the change he had 
made, to which he had hitherto been a ſtranger (). 

"Whilſt he was thus proſecuting his ſtudies, he and all the Pro- 
teſtants in thoſe parts were ſuddenly alarmed with the melan- 
choly news of the death of King Edward, the unſucceſsful at- 
tempt in favour of the Lady Jane, and the acceſſion of Queen 
Mary. This bad news came however attended with one agrec- 
able circumſtance ; an account of Biſhop Tonſtal's releaſe from 
the Tower, and re- eſtabliſnment in his Biſhopric. Soon after- 
wards, Mr. Gilpin received a letter from his brother George, in- 
treating him to come immediately to Mechlin, to confer with 
him on an affair of importance. When he came thither, he 
ſound his brother had received a letter from the Biſhop, inform- 
ing him, that he had found a Benefice of conſiderable value va- 
cant in his Dioceſe, which he wiſhed he could perſuade his bro- 
ther Bernard to accept ; imagining he might by this time have 
got over his former ſcruples. And accordingly George uſed his 

_uimoſt endeavours for this purpoſe, but without effect; Bernard 
continuing inflexible in his reſolution, not to accept of any Be- 
nefice without diſcharging the duties of it. He therefore re- 
turned to Louvain ; but, however, thought it incumbent on him 
to give the Biſhop his reaſons for not accepting his kind offer, 
which he did in the following letter: 

* Right honourable, and my ſingular good Lord, my duty re- 
«+ membered in moſt humble manner, pleaſeth it vour Lordſhip 
to be informed, that of late my brother wrote to me, that in 
& any wiſe I muſt meet him at Mechlin ; for he muſt debate with 
«© me urgent affairs, ſuch as could not be diſpatched by writing. $ 
© When we met, I perceived it was nothing elfe but to ſce if he 21 
* could perſuade me to take a Benefice, and to continue in ſtudy 
«© at the Univerſity : which if I had known to be the cauſe of 1 
his ſending for me, I ſhould not have needed to interrupt my 4 
*« {tudy to meet him; for I have ſo long debated that matter 
© with learned men, eſpecially with the holy Prophets, and molt 
« antient and godly Writers ſince CHRIS'T's time, that I truſt, 
© ſo long as I have to live, never to burden my conſcience with 
© having a Benefice, and lying from it. My brother ſaid, that 
«« your Lordſhip had written to him, that you would gladly be- | 
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(„%) Life, P. 51, 52, 54, 56. 
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*« ſtow one on me; and that your Lordſhip thought (and ſo did 2 


„ other of my friends, of which he was one), that I was muck 


e too ſcrupulous in that point, Whereunto always ſay, if L =; 


« be too ſcrupulous, (as I cannot think that I am) the matter is 

&« ſuch, that I had rather my conſcieuce were therein a great 

« deal too ſtrait, than a little too large: for I am ſeriouſly pers. 

* ſuaded, that I ſhall never offend GOD by refuſing to have a 
«« Benefice, and lie from it, ſo long as I judge not evil of others; 


*« which I truſt I ſhall not, but rather pray GOD daily, that all 


« who have cures may diſcharge their office in his fight, as may, . * 


tend moſt to his glory, and the profit of his Church. Hegge- © 7 


« plied againſt me, that your Lordſhip would give me ngBes. 3”, 


% nefice, but what you would ſee diſcharged in my abſence as 
« well or better than I could diſcharge it myſelf, Whereunto 
„J anſwered, that I would be ſorry, it I thought not there were 
% many thouſands in England more able to diſcharge a cure 
« than I find myſelf ; and therefore I deſire they may both take 
e the cure and the profit alſo, that they may be able to feed the 
„ body and the foul both, as I think all paſtors are bounden. 
« As for me, I can never perſuade myſelf to take the profit, 
« and let another take the pains : for if he ſhould teach and 
« preach as faithfully as ever St. Auſtin did, yet ſhould I not 
« think myſelf diſcharged. And if I ſhould ſtrain my conſci- 
„ ence herein, I ſtrive with it to remain here, or in any other 
« Univerſity, with ſuch a condition, the unquietneſs of my con- 
«« ſcience would not ſuffer me to profit in ſtudy at all. 

Jam here, at this preſent, I thank GOD, very well placed 
« for ſtudy among a company of learned men, joining to the 
« Friars minors; having free acceſs at all times to a notable 
* library among the Friars, men both well learned and ſtudious. 
% have entered acquaintance with divers of the beſt learned in 
„ the town; and for my part was never more deſirous to learn 
« in all my life than at this preſent. Wherefore, I am bold, 
* knowing your Lordſhip's ſingular good-will towards me, to 
open my mind thus rudely and plainly unto your goodneſs, 
e moſt humbly beſeeching you to ſufter me to live without 
© charge, that I may ſtudy quietly, 

„ And whereas I know well your Lordſhip is careful how I 
* ſhould live, if GOD ſhould call your Lordihip, being now 
aged, I deſire you let not that care trouble you: for, if I had 
no other ſhift, I could get a Lectureſhip, I know, thortly, ei- 
ther in this Univerſity, or at leaſt in ſome Abbey here-by ; 
* where I ſhould not loſe my time: and this kind of life, if 
* GOD be pleaſed, I deſire before any Beneſice. And thus I 
66 pray CHRIST always to have your Lordſhip in his bleſſed 

zeeping. By your Lordſhip's humble Scholar and Cliaplain, 
Lovvailn, 
Nov. 22, 1554. 


BERNARD GILPIN( ).” 
The 

() Life by Mr. Gilpin, as before, P. cy——62, See alſo his Life by 
Bilop Carleton, b. 35——42 . 
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The Biſhop was not offended at this letter; for the unaffected 
piety of it diſarmed all reſentment; and led him rather to ad- 
mire a behaviour, in which the motives of conſcience ſhewed 
themſelves ſo ſuperior to thoſe of intereſt. © Which of our 
modern gaping rooks (exclaims Biſhop Carleton) could endea- 
vour with more induſtry to obtain a Benefice, than this man did 
to avoid one !” 

Mr. Gilpin having got over this affair, continued ſome time 
longer at Louvain, daily improving in religious knowledge. But 
Waile he ſtaid in the Low Countries, he was greatly affected with 

the melancholy ſight of crouds of his dejekked countrymen, ar- 
riving daily in parts, from the bloody perſecution then 
carrying on in England. It gave him, however, ſome pleaſure to 


find, that though he was unable perſonally to aſſiſt them, yet his 


large acquaintance in the country furniſhed him with the means 
of — uſeful to many of them by very ſerviceable recommen- 


dations. 


When he had been about two years in Flanders, he left Lou- 
vain, and went to Paris, where his firſt care was printing Ton- 


= fal's book, which he performed entirely to the Biſhop's ſatisfac- 
Ke 2 and received his thanks for it. During his ſtay at Paris, 
5 7 od 


ged with Vaſcoſan, an eminent Printer, to whom he had 
been recommended by his friends in the Netherlands. This 
learned man ſhewed him great regard, did him many friendly 
offices, and introduced him to the moſt conſiderable perſons in 
the city. 

Mr. Gilpin having ſpent three years abroad, was now fully 
ſatisfied in all his more conſiderable ſcruples. He was firmly 
convinced of the errors of Popery, and of its evil tendency ; 
and of the truth of the general doctrines of the Reformation. 
; — therefore, returned into England in 1556, though the perſe- 
ion was ſtill carrying on againſt the Proteſtants, Tonſtal re- 
ceived his kinſman with great kindneſs, and, ſoon after his ar- 
rival, gave him the Archdeaconry of Durham, to which the Rec- 
.abxy ot Eaſington was annexed. He immediately repaired to his 
A | = where he preached with great boldneſs againſt the vices, 

| , and corruptions of the times ; and, by virtue of his of- 
ce of Archdeacon, he alſo took great pains to reform the man- 
ners of the Clergy. His free reproofs ſoon rouſed the Eccleſiaſ- 
ties of thoſe parts againſt him, and put them upon every method 
in their power to remove ſo inconvenient an enquirer. It was 
. preſently the popular clamour amongſt them, that he was an 

enemy to the Church; a ſcandalizer of the Clergy ; and a 
— of damnable doctrines; and that religion muſt ſuffer 
from the Hereſies he was daily broaching, if they ſpared him any 
longer (9). In ſhort, a charge of Hereſy, conſiſting of thir- 


teen 


* 
* After I entered upon the a letter to his brother), and began to 
Parfonage of Eaſington, (ſays be, in preach, 1 ſoon procured me ng 
| mighty 
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| teen articles, were ſoon drawn up againſt him, and he was ac- 

cuſed in form before the Biſhop of Durham. But Tonſtal, who 
| was much practiſed in the world, eaſily found a method of dif- 
miſſing the cauſe in ſuch a manner, as to protect his nephew, 
without endangering himſelf. The malice of his enemies could 
not however reſt; and they created him io much trouble, that 
not being able to undergo the fatigue of both his places, he 
begged leave of the Bifhop to reſign either the Archdeaconry or 
his pariſh, which his Lordſhip thought fit : to which the Biſhop 
anſwered, that the income of the former was not a ſupport with- 
out the latter, and that he could not conſent to their being ſepa- 
rated. Upon this Mr. Gilpin „ both of them; but the 
_ ſoon after preſented him with the Rectory of Houghton- 
e-ſpring. 

This ReQtory was of conſiderable value, but the duty of it 
was proportionably laborious. It was ſo extenſive, that it con- 
tained no leſs than fourteen villages : and having been as much 
neglected in that dark age, as the cures in the north then gene- 
rally were, Popery had produced its full growth of ſuperſtition 
in it. Scarce any traces indeed of true Chriſtianity were left. 
Nay, what little religion remained, was even Popery itſelf cor- 
rupted. All its idle ceremonies were here carried higher than in 
moſt other places; and were more conſidered as the eſſentials of 
religion. And how entirely this barbarous people were excluded 
from all means of better information, appears from hence, that 
in that part of the kingdom, through the deſigned negle& of 
Biſhops and Juſtices of the peace, King Edward's proclamations 
for a change of worſhip, had not even been heard of at the time 
of that Prince's death. 

Such was the condition of the pariſh of Houghton, when it 
was committed to the care of Mr. Gilpin : a waſte ſo miſerably 
uncultivated, that the greateſt induſtry ſeemed but ſufficient ts ... 
= bring it into any kind of order ; and the greateſt reſolution, only 
| to make the attempt. But when the good of mankind was con- 

cerned, this true Chriſtian Miniſter had reſolution enough 22 


_— 7 OY 


| 
| 


its tempt whatever induſtry could accompliſh. He was grieved, @ 
$34 ſee 1gnorance and vice ſo lamentably prevail: but he did not de- 
2 ſpair. He implored the aſſiſtance of GOD; and his ſincere en- 
1 deavours met with it. The people crowded about him, and 


heard him with great attention, perceiving him to be a teacher 
of a very different kind from thoſe, to whom they had hitherto 
been accuſtomed (r). 

When 


mighty & grievous adverſaries, for that tion by CNN: T; and did rot malte 


I preaches a;ainſt pluralities and non- 
reſidence. Some ſaid, all that preached 
that doctrine became Heretics ſooa 
after, Others found great fault, tor 
that I preached repentance and ſalva- 


* Lole ſern: 01%, a5 t 7 did, zHout 
„. dſt 2408 7 D. , ” TT fer 
iranſu U antiation, 3 itt GY 5 15049 
water, Images, tfazers to Sate, and 
ſuch like.“ 

( Life, P. 39, 90, 91, 
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When Mr. Gilpin took poſſeſſion of Houghton, he found the 
parſonage-houſe gone ſo entirely to decay, that he could not re- 
fide in it; part of it was, however, fitted up as ſoon as poſſible 
for his reception : but he continued improving and enlarging it, 
till it became ſuitable to his hoſpitable temper, a proper habita- 
tion for a man who never intended to keep what he had to him- 
ſelf. His houſe, it is ſaid, was like a Biſhop's palace; and even 
ſuperior to moſt Biſhop's houſes, with reſpe& both to the large- 
neſs of the building, and the elegance of the ſituation, Soon 
after his acceptance of the Rectory of Houghton, Tonſtal alſo 

rged him to accept of a ſtall then vacant, in the cathedral of 


u 
Durham ; telling him, that there lay not the ſame objection to 
this as to the Archdeaconry, it being quite a fine cure; and 


therefore he could have no reaſonable pretence for refuſing it. 
But Mr. Gilpin, reſolving not to accept it, told the Biſhop, that 
by his bounty he had already more wealth, than, he was afraid, 


he could give a good account of. He begged therefore he might 


not have an additional charge ; but that his Lordſhip would ra- 
ther beſtow this preferment on one by whom it was more wanted. 

Mr. Gilpin now lived in a retired manner, and gave no imme- 
diate offence to the Clergy ; the experience he had of their tem- 
per, made him the more cautious not to exaſperate them. In- 
deed, he was more cautious than he could afterwards approve ; 


for in his future life he would often tax his behaviour at this 


time with weakneſs and cowardice, But all his caution availed 
nothing. He was ſoon formally accuſed a ſecond time before 
the Bithop of Durham; who again found means to protect him. 
The malice of his enemies ſucceeded, however, in part; for 
Tonſtal's favour to him from this time viſibly declined ; and to 
ſhew his diſlike of Hereſy, and of his kinſman's conduct, he 
ſtruck him out of his will, of which he had before made him the 
executor. This loſs gave Mr. Gilpin little concern; he was at 
a great diſtance from all worldly-mindedneſs; it was not leſs 


than he expected, nor more than he was well provided for. He 


| Was ſorry, indeed, to ſee the Biſhop diſguſted ; he acknowledged 


his great obligations to him; and would have given up any thing 
to have him ſatisfied, except his conſcience. But a good conſci- 
ence, he was aſſured, was his beſt friend ; and he was reſolved not 
to part with it for any friend upon earth. 

His enemies, in the mean time, were not thus ſilenced. En- 
raged at this ſecond defeat, they cauſed thirty-two articles to be 
drawn up againſt him in the ſtrongeſt manner, and laid before 
Bonner, Biſhop of London. Here they went the right way to 
work: Bonner was a man exactly ſuited to their purpoſe ; and 
accordingly gave immediate orders for his ae. Mr. 
Gilpin had no ſooner notice of it, than, being no ſtranger to the 
BURNING zeal of the Biſhop of London, he prepared for martyr- 
dom ; and cauſing a long garment to be provided for him, that 


he might go in the more decent manner to the ſtake, he ſet _ 
or 


. 
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tor London. In his way thither, it is ſaid, he broke his leg, 
which put a ſtop for ſome time to his journey. The perſons in 
whoſe cuſtody he was, took occaſion from thence maliciouſly to 
retort upon him an obſeryation that he would frequently make, 
„ That nothing happens to us but what is intended for our 
* aſking him, Whether he thought his broken leg was fo 
intended? He anſwered meekly, He made no queſtion but it was, 
And, indeed, ſo it proved in the ſtricteſt ſenſe : for before he was 
able to travel, Queen Mary died, and he was ſet at liberty, 
Whether all the particulars of this ſtory are true or not, thus 
much however is certain, that the account of the Queen's death 
met him upon the road, and put a ſtop to any farther profes- 
tion (5). I 

Ms. Gilpin being thus providentially reſcued from his ene- 
mies, returned to Houghton through crowds of people, expreffing 
the utmoſt joy, and bleſſing GOD for his deliverance. The fol- 
lowing year he loft his friend and relation Biſhop Tonftal ; but 
he ſoon experienced, that worth like his would naturally -ro- 
cure Sand When the Popiſh Biſhop» were deprived, the Earl 
gf Bedford recommended him to Queen Elizabeth for the Bi- 
ſhopric of Carliſle, and took care that a Conge d'Elire ſhould be 


ſent down to the Dean and Chapter for that purpoſe. But Mr, 


Gilpin declined this promotion; though when much preſſed to 
aſſign his reaſons for refuſing it, he ſaid; that if any other Biſhop 

ric but Carliſle had been otizered to him, be polliviy might $4 
accepted it: but in that Dioceſe, ſaid he, I have fo many 
friends and acquaintance, of whom I have not the beit opinion, 


that I muſt either connive at many irregularities, or draw upon 
myſelf ſo much hatred, that I ſhould be leſs able to do good 


there than any one elſe.” Mr. Gilpin perſiſting in his refuſal, 


the Biſhopric was at length given to Dr. Beſt. The year after, 


he had an offer made him of the Provoltthip of Queen's College 
in Oxford; but that he likewiſe declined (7). 
In the mean time, Mr, Gilpin continued to reſide at Hough; 
ton, diſcharging all the duties of his function in the moſt ex- 
emplary manner. When he firſt took upon him the care of a 
pariſh, he laid it down as a maxim, to do all the good in his 
_ there; and accordingly his whole conduct was only one 
rait line drawn to this point. He ſet out with making it his 
endeavour to gain the ffeQions of his pariſhioners, Many of 


his papers ſhew how material a point he conſidered this. To ſuc- 


ceed in it, however, he uſed no ſervile complian ces: he would 
have his means good, as well as his end. His behaviour was 
free without levity, obliging without meanneſs, and inſinuatin 

without art. He 2 to the weak, bore with the pate 
Honate, and complied with the ſcrupulous : and, in a trul 

apoſtolic manner, became all things to all men.” By theſe 
Vol. III. 3 P means 
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means he gained mightily upon his neighbours, and convinced 


them how heartily he was their friend. 

To this humanity and courteſy, he added an unwearied ap- 
lication to the inſtruction of thoſe under his care. He was not 
atisfied with the advice he gave in public, but uſed to inſtruct in 

private ; and brought his pariſhioners to come to him with their 
doubts and difficulties. He had a moſt engaging manner to- 
wards thoſe whom he thought well-diſpoſed : nay, his very re- 
proof was ſo conducted, that it ſeldom gave offence ; the be- 
coming gentleneſs with which it was urged, made it always ap- 
w_ e effect of friendſhip. Thus, with unceaſing afliduity, 
id he employ himſelf in admoniſhing the vicious, and encou- 
raping the well-intentioned ; by which means, in a few years, he 
made a greater change in his neighbourhood, than could well 
have been imagined.---A remarkable inſtance, what reform on 
a ſingle man may effect, when he hath it earneſtly at heart! 
But his hopes were not ſo much in the preſent generation, as 
in the ſucceeding. - It was an eaſier taſk, he found, to prevent 
vice than to correct it ; to form the young to virtue, than to 
amend the bad habits of the old. He employed much of his 
time, therefore, in endeavouring to improve the minds of the 
younger part of his pariſh ; ſuffering none to grow up in an ig- 
norance of their duty; but preſſing it as the wiſeſt part to mix 
religion with their labour, and amidſt the cares of this life to 
have a conſtant eye upon the next. He attended to every — 
which might be of ſervice to his pariſhioners, He was very aſ- 
ſiduous in preventing all law-ſuits among them. His hall is 
ſaid to have been often thronged with people, who came to 
him about their differences. He was not indeed much ac- 
uainted with law, but he could decide equitably, and that ſatiſ- 
fed : nor could his Sovereign's commiſſion have given him more 
weight, than his own character gave him (x). 

His hoſpitable manner of living was the admiration of the 
whole country, He ſpent in his family every fortnight forty 
buſhels of corn, twenty buſhels of malt, and a whole ox ; be- 
fides à proportionable quantity of other kinds of proviſion. 
Strangers and travellers found a chearful reception. All were 
welcpme that came; and even their beaſts had ſo much care 
taken of them, that it was humorouſly ſaid, If a horſe was 
turned looſe in any part of the country, it would immediately 
make its way to the Rector of Houghton's.“ . | 

Every Sunday, from Michaelmas till Eaſter, was a ſort of 
ublic day with him. During this ſeaſon, he expected to ſee all 

bis pariſhioners, and their families. For their reception he had 
three tables well covered: the firſt was for gentlemen, the ſecond 
for huſbandmen and farmers, and the third for day-labourers. 
This piece of hoſpitality he never omitted, even when ** or a 
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Jcarcity of proviſion, made its continuance rather difficult to him. 
He thought it his duty, and that was a deciding motive. Even 
when he was abſent from home, no alteration was made in his 
family-expences ; the poor were fed as uſual, and his neighbours 
entertained. And he was always glad of the company of men 
of merit and learning, who uſed much to frequent his houſe. 
When Lord Burleigh, then Lord-Treaſurer, was ſent by Queen 
Elizabeth to tranſact ſome affairs in Scotland, that celebrated 
Stateſman reſolved, on his return, to take that opportunity of 
paying a viſt to Mr. Gilpin. Hurried as he was, he could not 
ſt the defire of ſeeing a man, whoſe name was every where ſo 
reſpectfully mentioned. His free diſcourſe from the pulpit to 
King Edward's Court, had early recommended him to this noble 
perſon ; ſince which time, the great diſtance between them, had 


wholly interrupted their acquaintance. Lord Burleigh's return. 


was ſo ſudden, that he had not time to give any notice of his 
intended viſit, But the Economy of ſo plentiful a houſe as 
Mr. Gilpin's was not eaſily diſconcerted. He received his no- 
ble gueſt with ſo much true politeneſs, and treated him and his 
whole retinue in ſo affluent and generous a manner, that the 
Treaſurer would often afterwards ſay, ** He could hardly have 
expected more at Lambeth.” 

While Lord Burleigh ſtaid at Houghton, he took great pains 
by his own obſervation, and that of his domeſtics, to acquaint 
himſelf with the order and regularity with which every thing in 
that houſe was managed. It contained a very large family ; and 
was beſides continually crowded with perſons of all kinds, en- 


tlemen, ſcholars, workmen, farmers, and poor people: yet there 


was never any confuſion ;. every one was immediately carried 
into proper apartments, and entertained, directed, or relieved, 
as his particular buſineſs required. It could not but pleaſe this 
wiſe Lord, who was ſo well acquainted with the effects of order 
and regularity in the higheſt ſphere, to obſerve them even in 
this humble one. Here too he ſaw, true ſimplicity of manners, 
and every ſocial virtue regulated by exa& prudence. The Stateſ- 
man * to unbend ; and he could ſcarcely avoid comparing, 
with a kind of envious eye, the unquiet ſcenes of vice and va- 
nity in which he was engaged, with the calmneſs of this amia- 
ble retreat. At length, with reluctance, he took his leave; and 
with all the warmth of affection embracing his much reſpected 
friend, he told him, He had heard great things in his commen- 
dation, but he had now ſeen what far exceeded all that he had 
heard. If, added he, Mr. Gilpin, I can ever be of any ſervice 
to you at Court, or elſewhere, uſe me with all freedom as one 
you may depend on.” When he had got to Rainton-hill, which 
riſes about a mile from Houghton, and commands the vale, he 
turned his horſe to take one more view of the place : and having 
kept his eye fixed upon it for ſome time, his reverie broke out 
into this exclamation : There is the enjoyment of life indeed 

” 3 who 
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who can blame that man for not accepting of a Biſhopric ! what 
doth he want to make him greater, or happier, or more uſeful 
to mankind !”” (a | . - 
Mr. Gilpin continued to diſcharge the duties of his miniſte- 
rial office in the moſt conſcientious, benevolent, and laborious 
manner. Bu notwithſtanding all this painful induſtry, and the 
large ſcope it had in fo e a pariſh, he thought the ſphere 
of his benevolence yet too confined. It grieved him extremely 
to ſeegvery where in the pariſhes around him, ſo great a degree 
| of ignorance and ſuperſtition, occaſioned bv the ſhameful neglect 
bf the paſtogal cre in the Clergy of thofe parts. Theſe bad 

Ghats: conſequences induced him to ſupp! , as far as he could, what was 
| > >. Wanting in others. For this purpoſe, every year he uſed regu- 


— * 


2% el farly to viſit the moſt neglected ere in Northumberland, 
e Cheſhi L 


re, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland: and that 
Nis own perith, in the mean time, might not fuffer, he was at the 
Fxyence of a conftant affiſtant. In each place he ſtayed two or 
three days; and his method was, to call the people about him, 
and lay tefore them, in as plain a way as poſſible; the danger of 
lending wicked, or even corelefs lives; explatning to them the 
nature of true religion; inſtructing them in the duties they 
owed to GOD, their neighbour, and themſelves ; and ſhewin 
them how greatly a moral and religious conduct would contri- 


4, 
oY 


butc ti their prelent, „s well as future happineſs. 
As Mr. G1ipin de all the warmth of an Enthuſiaſt, though 
under the direction + very calm aud ſober judgment, he never 


wanted an audience, even in the wildeſt parts; where he rouſed 

many te a-tenfe of religion, who had contracted the moſt invete- 

rate habts of inattention to every thing of a ſerious nature. 

And wherever he came, he uſed to viſit all the goals and places 

of conftnement ; few in the kingdom having at that time any 

a; vinted Miniter, And by his labours, and affectionate man- 

mer of having, he is ſaid to have reformed many very aban- 

doned perſons in thoſe places. He would employ his intereſt 
Ii wite tor fuch criminals, whoſe caſes he thought attended with 

any hard circumſtances, and often procured pardons for them. 

* There is a tract of country upon the border of Northumber- 
land, called Readſ-dale and Tine-dale ; of all barbarous places 

in the n th, at that time the moſt barbarous. Before the union, 

this place was called the debateable land, as ſubject by turns to 

'Frylgnd and Scotland, and the common theatre where the two | 
nations were continually acting their bloody ſtenes. It was in- | 
babited by a kind of deſperate bandit ti, rendered frerce and ac- 

tive by conſtant alarms ; they lived by theft, uſed to plunder on 

both ſides oi the barrier, and what they plundered on one, they j 

expoſcd io tale on the other; by that means eſcaping juſtice ( 1 


An 
(ο) Life, P. 194— 198. a cew's horn, or mark a horſe, { as 
x} un adepts were they in the its owners could not know it ; and þ 


art oi thieving, that they could twiſt ſo fultle, that no vigilance — N 
| | £uar 
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And in this dreadful country, where no man would even travel 
that could help it (), Mr. Gilpin never failed to ſpend ſome 


part of every year. 


He generally choſe the Chriſtmas holidays for this joorney, 


becauſe he found the people at that ſeaſon moſt diſengaged, and 
moſt eaſily aſſembled. He had ſet places for preaching, which 
were as regularly attended as the aſſize- towns of a circuit. If he 
came where there was a church, he made uſe of it : if not, of 
barns, or any other large building ; where great crowds of peo- 
ple were ſure to attend him, ſome for his inſtructions, and others 
for his charity.— This was a very difficult and laboripus emplay- 
ment. The country was ſo poor, that What proviſion he coul 
get, extreme hunger only could make palatable. . 'The badne 
of the weather, and the badneſs of the roads through a moun- 
tainous country, and at that ſeaſon covered: with ſnow, expoſed 
him likewiſe x to great hardſhips. Sometimes he was over» 
taken by the night, the country being in many places deſolate 
for ſeveral miles together, and obliged to lodge gut in the cold, 
At ſuch times, we are told, he would make his ſervant ride about 
with his horſes, whilit himſelf on foot uſed as much exerciſe as 
his age, and the fatigues of the preceding day, would permit. 
All this he chearfully underwent ; eſteeming ſuch ſervices well 
compenſated by the advantages which he haped might accrue 
from them to his uninſtructed fellow- creatures (). 

Our Saxon anceſtors had a great averſion to the tedious forms of 
law. They choſe rather to determine their diſputes in a more 
conciſe manner, pleading generally with their words. This 
cuſtom ſtill preyailed on the borders, where Saxon barbariſm 
held its lateſt poſſeſſion. Nay, theſe wild Northumbrians even 
went beyond the ferocity of their anceſtors. They were not con- 
tent with a duel : each contending party uſed to muſter what 
adherents he could, and commence a kind. of petty war : So 
that a private grudge would often occaſion much bloodſhed, It 


guard againſt. them, For theſe arts 
they were long afterwards famous. 
A perſon telling King james a ſur- 
prizing ſtory of a cow that had been 
driven from the north of Scotland 
into che ſouth of England, and 
eſcaping from the herd had tound her 
way home. The moſt ſurprizing 
part of the ſtory, replied the King, 
you lay the leaſt fireſs on, that ſhe 
paſſed. unſtolen through the debate- 
able land,” 

( y ) Mr, Camden, deſcribing 
Readfſ - date and Tine - dale, ſays, 
* Poth theſe dales breed notable 
bog-trotters, and have ſuch, boggy- 
topped mountains, as ate not to be 
croſſed by ordinary horſemen, We 


happened 


wonder to fee ſo miny heaps of 
ſtones in them, which the neighbour- 
hood belicve' ro be thrown together 
in memory of forme perſons: there 
ſlain, Thee are alſo, in both of 
them, many ruins of oli forts, The 
Umtranvilles held Readſ- dale, as 
Doomis-day book informs us, in fee 
and Knight's ſervice, tor guarding 
the dale trom robberies. All over 
theſe waſtes, you ſee, as it were, the 
antient Nomades, a martial people, 
who from April to Auguſt lie in lit- 
tle rents, which they call ſheals or 
ſhealirgs, here and there diſperſed 
amongſt their flocks. 
() Life, P. 17 1-—T7, 
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happened that'a quarrel of this kind was on foot, when Mr. Git- 
pin was at Rothbury, in thoſe parts. But during the two or 


-three firſt days of his preaching, the contending parties obſerved 


4 


— decorum, and never appeared at church together: at 
„ however, they met. One party had been early at 
church, and juſt as Mr. Gilpin began his ſermon, the other en- 
tered. They ſtood not long filent ; but, inflamed at the ſight of 
each other, began to claſh their weapons, for they were all 
armed with javelins and ſwords, and mutually approached. 
Awed, however, by the ſacredneſs of the place, the tumult in 
me degree ceaſed. Mr. Gilpin proceeded : when again the 
batants begin to brandiſh their weapons, and draw towards 
h other. As a fray ſeemed near, Mr. Gilpin ſtepped from 
pulpit, went between them, and addrefling the — 4 put 
end to the quarrel for the preſent, but could not effect an en- 
& reconciliation. "They promiſed him, however, that till the 
fermon was over, they would make no more diſturbance. He 
then went again into the pulpit, and ſpent the reſt of the time in 
endeavouring to make them aſhamed of what they had done. 
His behaviour and diſcourſe affected them ſo much, that, at his 
farther entreaty, they promiſed to forbear all acts of hoſtility, 
while e continued in the country. And ſo much reſpected was 
he among them, that whoever was in fear of his enemy, uſed to 


reſort where Mr. Gilpin was, eſteeming his preſence the beſt 


Protection : 


5 : *. Þ One Sunday morning, coming to a church in thoſe parts before 
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5 2 it down himſelf, and put it into his 


e people were aſſembled, he obſerved a glove hanging up, and 
was informed by the Sexton, that it was meant as a challenge to 
any one that ſhould take it down, Mr. Gilpin ordered the Sex- 

ton to reach it him; but upon his utterly refuſing to touch it, he 
boſom. When the peo- 


were aſſembled, he went into the * ; and before he con- 


. wh ed his ſermon, took occaſion to re 


% 


uke them ſeverely for 
Ye inhuman challenges. I hear, ſaid he, that one among 


© ing to fight any one who taketh it down: ſee, I have taken it 


2 


2 


gown ;” and pulling out the glove, he held it up to the congre- 
gation ; and then ſhewed them how unſuitable ſuch ſavage prac- 
tices were to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity; uſing ſuch perſua- 


- &ves to mutual love, as he thought would moſt affect them. 


The diſintereſted pains he thus took among theſe barbarous 
eople, and the gowd offices he was always ready to do them, drew 
rom them the warmeſt and ſincereſt expreſſions of gratitude, In- 

deed, he was little leſs than adored among them, and might have 
brought the whole country almoſt to what he pleaſed. One in- 
Hance that is related, ſhews how greatly he was revered. By the 
gareleſsneſs of his ſervant, his horſes were one day ſtolen, The 
news was quickly propagated, and every one expreſſed the higheſt 
indigyation at the fact. The thief was rejoicing over his prize, 

wacn 


u hath hanged up a glove even in this ſacred place, threaten- 


; 
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when by the report of the country he found whoſe horſes he had 
taken. 'Terrihed at what he had done, he inſtantly came trembs 
ling back, confeſſed the fact, returned the horſes, and declared 
he believed the Devil would have ſeized him directly, had he cars 
ried them off, knowing them to have been Mr. Gilpin's (a). 
This excellent Chriſtian Miniſter continued to labour, with tha 
greateſt diligence, in correcting the vices, and reforming the many 
ners, of the loweſt and moſt ignorant of his fellow- creatures, 
But he ſometimes gave the moſt inconteſtible evidence, that h- 
wanted not ſpirit and reſolution to reprove the vices of the 
teſt with utmoſt freedom. He received a n— 
ay from Dr. Barnes, Biſhop of Durham, 2 im 
reach a viſitation- ſermon the Sunday following. It 
be was then preparing for his journey into Readi-dale and Tines 
dale: he acquainted the Biſhop, therefore, with the neceſſity of 
keeping that appointment, begging his Lordſhip would at that 
time excuſe him. His ſervant informed him, that the Biſhop 
Had received his meſſage, but returned no anſwer. Concluding 
him therefore ſatisfied, he ſet out on his journey: but was greatly 
ſurprized, on his return home, to find himſelf ſuſpended; ſome 
rſons, through enmity to him, having put the Biſhop upon this 
ſtep. A few days after, he received an order to meet the 
Biſhop at Cheſter, which was in the Dioceſe of Durham, and 
where the Biſhops of that See formerly reſided. Here many of 
the Clergy were aſſembled, and Mr. Gilpin was ordered by the 
Biſhop to preach that day before them. He made ſeveral ex- 
cuſes, and alledged that he had come wholly unprepared, The 
Biſhop would not, however, admit of any of his apologies, but 
required him upon his canonical obedience to go immediately 
into the pulpit. After a little delay, therefore, he went upz 
and oy e obſerved ſeveral taking notes of what he ſaid, hg 
proceeded without the leaſt heſitation. The Eccleſiaſtical Court 
of Durham was at that time very ſcandalouſly governed. One 
Barnes ( 5) preſided over it, a relation of the Biſhp's, who 
anade an extreme 111 uſe of his authority. The Biſhop was a - 
well-meaning, weak man; irreſolute, and wholly in the hands 
of others. Every thing was managed by his relation, Chancel- 
lor Barnes'; whole venality, and the irregularities occaſioned b 
it, were moſt notorious. This induced Mr. Gilpin to lay hold of 


(2) Life, P 158---181. 


appen * 


() This Barnes was in a manner 
the tyrant of the country; conſider- 
his power only as the means of 
gratifying his vicious inclinations ; 
among which, as avarice bore a 
ruling part, oppreſſion was its natural 
effect. Between this man and Mr, 
Gilpin, there was a perpetual oppo- 
fition for many years ; the latter en- 
deayouring to counteract the farmer, 


and to be the redieſſer of thoſe ins 
juries, of which he was the author, 
Several traces of theſe conteſts re- 
main among Mr, Gilpin's papers g 
which ſhew what a conſtant check 
upon his defigns Barnes found him: 
though he was never treated by him 
with any bitterneſs, but always in a 
mild and ff-&t.onate manner, and 
yet at the ſame time with a becoming 
ſpirit and. reſolution, 


* | 


the preſent opportunity to open ling Hes 
formation had often been given te beater 
deſs: Mr. Gilpin was now reſolved; ich! 
wblic application to him. Acco 
is. fermon, he turned towards the WW £24 
Arehed himſelf: * My diſcourſe, no] 1 
be di to you. GOD hath exaltegFogll 
Th and requireth an accu 

* formation of all thoſę 
is expected at your boy | 
t is apparent, that ſo nip_ 
here, your Lordſhip (hours 


the Biſhop's — Pine to all « 


«« bring theſe thingwsto yo 
10 Net thats ern 
« without your name 
% do in pegſon or ſuffer ce to 

| te preſence 


„others, is y you | 
cc GOD. hy, 8, n n, I pronounce yo to be the au- 
«« thor of all thels evifs: yea, and in that ſtrict day of the ge- 
% nęral account, I will be a witneſs to teſtify againſt you, that 
*-all theſe things have come to your knowledge by my means: 
and all*theſe men ſhall bear witneſs thereof, who have heard 
« me ſpeak-unto you this day.” This freedom alarmed every 
one : the Biſhop, they ſaid, had now got that advantage over 
him that had been long ſought for. His friends expoltulated 
with him on what he had done; but Mr. Gilpin aſſured them, 
that if his diſcourſe ſhould do the ſervice he intended by it, he 
was regardleſs What the conſequence might be to himſelf. He 
afterwards went to the Biſhop, to pay his compliments to him, 
before he went home. “ Sir, {aid the Biſhop, 1 propoſe to wait 
upon you home myſelf.” This he accordingly did: and as 
ſoon as Mr. Gilpin had carried him into a parlour, the Biſhop 
turned ſuddenly round, and ſeizing him eagerly by the hand, 
Father Gilpin, ſays he to him, I acknowledge you are fitter to 
« be the Biſhop of Darham, than I am to be Parſon of this 
„church of your's. I aſk forgiveneſs for paſt injuries. For- 
„give me, Father,——I know you have enemies; but while I 
* live Biſhop of Durham, be — none of them ſhall cauſe 
© you any farther trouble (c).“ 
We have already taken notice of Mr. Gilpin's uncommonly 
- generous and hoſpitable manner of living. The value of his 
- Rectory was about four hundred pounds a year: an income, in- 
aces, at that time very conſiderable, but yet in appearance very | 
un ps0portionats to the generous things he did: indeed he could 4 
. ; not 
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VEG bote Nes, unleſs his frugality had been equal to his 
generolity, His triends, therefore, could nt but wonder to find 
him, amidſt any great and continual expences, entgrtain 
the defgn of building and endow ing a grammar-ſchool: 2 de- 
ſign, howevef, Akich his exact Economy ſoon enabled him to 
accompliſh, thopgh 


five kygdred pounds His ſchool was no ſooner opened, thayat 
 beganfſto flouriſh” there was {o great a reſort of young pac 


wat, that in a little time the town was not al 
em. He put himſelf, therefore, te 


, 2 
pole, wacks he 


el were the ſöns of perſons of diſtinction, whom he. boarded 
ae rate: but the greater part were poor children, whom he 
vot only gucateg, but cloathed and mazntained ; he was at the 
expense Wiſe ef boarding in the town any other poor chil- 


dlren, ene e year from the different 
1 h *tieglarly 


. 
-Y 


1 e preas {-dale and Tinge-dals ; 
. whthiplages he w | great Sin civilizing, and contributed 
goting out that n che > every 


not i fittle towards 


poor {cholars, whom he ſent .to the -Univerfities, Marly ſet 
apart ſixty pounds, This ſum he always laid hi ben more. 
His common allowance to each ſcholar was about fenFpeunds a 
year, which for a ſober youth was at that time a very«dulfiicient 
maintenance; ſo that he never maintained fewer than fix, By» 
his will it appears, that at his death he had nine upon his liſts 
whom he took care to provide for during their tay at the Uni- 
verſity. 

As to his ſchool, he not only placed able matters in it, whom 
he procured from Oxford, but himſelf likewiſe conſtantly in- 
ſpected it. And that encouragement might quicken the applica- 
tion of his boys, he always took particular notice of the moſt 
forward: he would call them his own ſcholars, and would ſend 
for them often into his ſtudy, and there inſtruct them himſelf. 
One method uſed by him to fill his ſchool was a little ſingular. 
Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road, he would make trial 
of his capacity by a few queſhons ; and it he found it ſuch as 
pleaſed him, he would provide for his education. And beſides 
thoſe whom he-ſent from his own ichool to the Univerſities, and 
there wholly maintained, he would likewiſe give to others, who 
were in circumſtances to do {ſomething for the ſelves, what far- 
ther aſſiſtance they needed. By which means he induced many 
parents to allow their children a liberal education, who otherwite 
would not have done it. And Mr. Gilpin did not think it 
enouzh to afford the means only of an academical education to 
theſe young people, but endeavoured to make it as beneficial to 
them as he could. He ſtill conſidered himielt as their proper 
guardian; and ſcemed to think himſelf bound to the public for 
Vol. III. 3. their 


" . - 4. 
the expence of it amountcd to upwards of 


com- 


mo 
of fi a part of his own houſe for that purpole, 
- feldo #] fewer than twenty or thirt) children, Some 96 


year prevailed leſs Tong them. And for the Mende of 
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their being made uſeful members of it, as far as it lay in his 
power to make them ſo. With this view he held a punQual cor- 
reſpondence with their tutors ; and made the youths themſelves 
frequently write to him, and give him an account of their ſtudies, 
So ſolicitous indeed was he about them, knowing the many temp- 


\ >.» tations to which their age and ſituation expoſed them, that once 


every other year he generally made a journey to the Univerſities, 
to inſpect their behaviour. And this uncommon care was not 
bor many of his ſcholars became ornaments to the 
emplary inſtances of piety (4). 
ent which hath been already given of Mr. Gil- 
pg kolpit 


m's and bencvolence, the following particulars may 
e added. _ throughout the year, a very large 
na e of men was dreſſed wholly for the poor; and every 
ay they had what quantity of broth they wanted. Twenty- 
four of the pooreſt were his conſtant penſioners. Four times in 
the year a dinner was provided for them, when they received 
from his Steward a certain quantity of corn, and a ſum of mo- 
ney: and at Chriſtmas they had always an ox divided among 
them. 
Wherever he heard of any in diſtreſs, whether of his own pa- 
riſh, or any other, he was ſure to relieve them. In his walks 
abroad he would frequently bring home with him poor people, 
and ſend them away clothed as well as fed. He took great pains 
to inform himſelf of the circumſtancęs of his neighbours, that 
the modeſty of the ſuſferer might not prevent his relief. But 
the money beſt laid out was, in his opinion, that which encou- 
raged induſtry. It was one of his greateſt pleaſures to make 0 
the 


(4) Among thoſe of note Wwo HUCH BROUGHTON was a 


wee educated by him, theſe three are 
particularly mentioned; HENRY 
AYRAY, GEORGE Ca4RLETON, 
ard HUCH BROUGHTON, 

HEMRY AYRAY became aſter- 
wards Provoſt of Quien's College in 
Oxford; hefe he was in great 
clicem for his abilities, and exemp- 
Iary Iifc, 

GEQRGE CARLETON was 2 
man of worth and learning, and 
very deſervedly promoted to the See 
of Chicheftcr. He publiſhed ſeveral 
Pieces, which are enumerated by An- 
tiny Wood, and in partisular the 
Lite of his benein gor, Bernard Gil 
pin; but the relate“ materials have 
been firce worked up With great e. e- 
gance by the ing2Huus far. William 


Gilpin, to whom we have been 
chicfiy inde>ted in this Liſe, and to 
whom we hive been zlſo much in- 


mY ds in £C 5 C , 
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very learned man, and particularly 
ſxilled in rabbinical learning, But 
ne appears to have becn ſomewhat 
vain and imprudent, ard is ſaid to 
have belaved ungrateivl;y to his be- 
neſactor Mr, Gilpin, and to have en- 
deavoured to ajuie and ſupplant him 
in his cid age, See Bp, Carleton's 
Life of B. Giipin, b. 187. Brough- 
tom is ſaid to have been {9 laborioufly 
ſtudious, that unicls he were pe- 
vented by ſomething very extraordi- 
naty, he fiuci:d twelve or lourteen 
hours, aid o.ten ixten hours a day. 
Fe had a conic: with Theodore 
Beza. flediedin 1612. Ei5 Werks 
were publiſhsd in Folio, in 1662, by 
tle famous Dr. IL. h. ſoct, who de- 
cia. es binicli a child in comparywon 
of this great maſter of H brew and 
rabbinical learning, and mentions. an 
oer that was Once mace iy iis Of A 
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the loſſes of his laborions neighbours, and prevent their ſinking 
under them. If a poor man had loſt a beaſt, he would ſend him 
another in its room : or if any farmer had had a bad year, he 
would make him an abatement in his tythes.—Thus, as far as 


he was able, he took the misfortunes of his pariſh upon 3 


and, like a true ſhepherd, expoſed himſelf for his lock. But of 


all kinds of induſtrious poor, he was moſt forward to aſſiſt thoſe 
who had large families: ſuch never failed to meet with his 


bounty, when they wanted to ſettle their children in the world. 


In the diſtant pariſhes where he preached, as well as in his 
own neighbourhood, his generofity and benevolence were conti- 
nually ſhewing themſelves ; particularly in the deſolate parts of 
Northumberland. When he began his journey, ſays an old 
manuſcript Life of him, he would have ten pounds in his purſe ; 
and, at his coming home, he would be twenty nobles in debt, 
which he would always pay within a fortnight after.” In 
the goals he viſited, he was not only careful to give the priſoners 
proper inſtructions, but uſed to purchaſe for them likewiſe what 
neceſſaries they wanted. 

Even upon the public road, he never let flip an opportunity of 
doing good. He has often been known to take off his cloak, and 
give 1t to an half-naked traveller: and when he has had icarce 
money enough in his pocket to provide himſelf a dinner, yet 
would he give away part of that httle, or the whole, if he found 
any who ſeemed to ſtand in need of it. Of this benevolent 
temper, the following inſtance is preſerved, One day — 
home, he ſaw in a field ſeveral people crouding together; an 


judging ſomething more than ordinary had happened, he rode up, 


and found that one of the horſes in a team had ſuddenly 
dropped down, which they were endeavouring to raiſe ; but in 
vain, for the horſe was dead. The owner of it ſeemed much de- 
jected with his misfortune ; and declaring how grievous a loſs it 
would be to him, Mr. Gilpin bad him not be diſheartened; 
„I'll let you have, ſays he, honeſt man, that horſe of mine,” 
and pointed to his ſervant's. « Ah! maſter, replied the 
« countryman, my pocket will not reach ſuch a beaſt as that.“ 
Come, come, ſaid Mr. Gilpin, take him, take him; and 
when I demand my money, then thou ſhalt pay me (e).“ 
Towards the latter part of his life, Mr. Gilpin went through 
his. duty with great difficulty. His health was much impaired :; 
for the extreme fatigue he had during ſo many years undergone, 
had now quite broken his conſtitution. Thus he complains in a 
letter to his friend: To ſuſtain all theſe travels and troubles I 
have a very weak body, ſubje& to many diſeaſes ; by tas mo- 
„ nitions whereof, I am daily warned to remember death. My 
4 greateſt grief of all is, that my memory is quite decayed : 


my fight faileth; my hearing faileth; with other ailments, | 


Q_ 2 „ more 


„ Life, P. 191-194, 
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« more than I can well expreſs.” While he was thus ſtruggling 


with an advanced age, and much impaired conſtitution, there 
happened a very unfortunate affair, which entirely defroyed his 
health. As he was crefling the market-place at Durham, an ox 
ran at him, and puſhed him down with ſuch violence, that it 
was imagined the bruiſes he received would have occaſioned his 


death. He lay long confined ; and though he again got abroad, 


he never recovered even the little ſtrength he had before, and 
continued lame as long as he lived. But ſickneſs was not the 
only diſtreſs which the declining years of this excellent man had 
to ſtruggle with. As age and infirmity began to leſſen that 
weight and influence he once had, the malice and oppoſition of 
his enemies of courſe prevailed more. And he experienced ſo 
much ingratitude and ill uſage, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
lay heavy upon him, at a time when he was already ſinking un- 
der a weight of cares. However, he bore it with great forti- 
tude, ſtrengthening himſelf with ſuch conſolations, as a good 
heart hath 1n reſerve for all extremities, 

His reſignation, however, was ffot long exerciſed. About the 
beginning of February, 1583, he found himſelf fo very weak, 
that he was ſenſible his end muſt be drawing near. He told his 
friends his apprehenſions; and ſpoke of his death with that 
happy compoſure, which naturally attends the concluſion of a 

00d life. He was ſoon after confined to his chamber; but his 
Leaſes continued perfect to the laſt. A few days before his death, 
he defired his friends, acquaintance, and dependents, might be 
called into his chamber; and being raiſed in his bed, he addreſſed 
himſelf to them in a very pathetic manner, Barneitly exhorting 
them to the practice of piety and virtue. He alſo ſent for ſeve- 
ral perſons, who had hitherto made no good ulc of his advice, 
and upon whom he imagined his dying words might have a bet- 
ter eflect. But his ſpeech began to falter before he had finiſhed 
his exhortations. The remaining hours of his life he ſpent in 
prayer, and broken converſation with ſome ſelect friends, men- 
tioning often the confolations of Chriſtianity ; declaring they 
were the only true ones, and that nothing elfe could bring a man 
peace at the laſt, He died on the 4th of March, 1583, in the 


ſixty- ſixth year of his age (7). 


Such was the end of BERNARD GILPIN, whoſe exemplary 
piety, laborious virtue, and unbounded benevolence, command 
our reverence, and ought to excite our imitation. His perſon 
was tell and fender, in the ornament of which he was at no 
great pains ;. for he had a particular averſion to the fopperies of 
dreſs. In his diet he was very temperate, rather abſtemious. 
His parts were good; his imagination, memory, and judgment, 
lively, retentwe, and ſolid. His acquirements were conjider- 


able ; 


(7) Life, P. 209, 210, 219, 220, 221. 
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able; for by an unwearied application he had amaſſed a great 
ſtore of knowledge, and was ignorant of no part of learning at 
that time in efteem. In languages, Hiſtory, and Divinity, he 
particularly excelled. He read poetry with a good taſte; and 
| was himſelf, according to Biſhop Carleton, no mean Poet, But 
he laid out little time in the purſuit of any ſtudy foreign to his 
rofeſſion. His temper was naturally warm; and it is ſaid that 
in his youth he ſometimes gave way to paſſion ; but he ſoon got 
more command of himſelf, and at length entirely corrected that 
infirmity. His diſpoſition was ſerious ; yet among his particu» 
lar friends he was commonly chearful, and ſometimes facettous, 
His general behaviour was very affable. His ſeverity had no 
object but himſelf : to others he was humble, candid, and in- 
dulgent. He had an extraordinary ſkill in the art of manage- 
ing a fortune. He conſidered himſelf barely as a Steward for 
other people, and took care therefore that his own deſires ſhould 
not exceed what calm reaſon could juſtify. Extravagance he 
conſidered as a ſpecies of injuſtice : and amidſt all his employ- 
ments he found leiſure to look into his affairs, well knowing that 
frugality is the ſupport of charity. His intimacies were but 
few : for it was his endeavour, as he thought the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity required, to dilate, rather than to contract his affections. 
* Yet where he profeſſed a particular friendſhip, he was a religi- 
ous obſerver of its offices, He was the moſt candid interpreter 
of the words and actions of others: where he plainly ſaw fail- 
ings, he would make every poſſible allowance for them. He 
uſed to expreſs a particular indignation at ſlander ; often fay:ag, 
F it more deſerved the gallows than theft. For himſelf, he was 
remarkably guarded when he ſpoke of others : he confidered 
common fame as the falſeſt medium, and a man's reputation as 
his moſt valuable property. He ever diſplayed the greateſt ſin- 
cerity, as well as humility, in his tranſactions with others: but 
the principal recommendations of him, and the diſtinguiſhing 
parts of his character, were his conſcientious Eiſcharge of the 
miniſterial office, his extenſive benevolence, and his exalted 
piety. And the conſtant tenor of his life was fo uniformly 
agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules of morality and religion, that it 
gained him among his contemporaries the title of the Northern 
Apoſtle. In his charitable diſtributions, he had no meaſure but 
the bounds of his income, of which the leaſt portion was always 
laid out on himſelf. He was the more particularly careful to 
give away in his life-time whatever he could ſave for the poor, as 
he had often ſeen and regretted the abuſe of poſthumous chari- 
ties. It is my defign, at my departure, (ſaid he, writing to a 
friend), to leave no more behind me, but to bury me, and pay 
«« my debts.” What little he did leave, he left wholly to the 
poor, deducting a few flight tokens of remembrance that he be- 
queathed 
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queathed to his rr (gz). Indeed, his 
ervedly ſtiled, 1E Fa 


common benero- 
ER OP THE Poox, 


and cauſed his memory to be long afterwards revered in the 
country where he lived (%). | 


(g) The following legacies in his 
will, gives us ſome idea of his hoſpi- 
rality, © I give to my ſucceſſor, and 
to his ſucceſſors after him, firſt the 
great new brewing lead in the brew. 
houſ-, with the gile-fat, and maſh. 
fat: likewiſe in the kiln a large new 
fleep- lead, which receives a chaul- 
dt on of corn at once: likewiſe in the 
hrder-houſe one great ſalting tub, 
which will hold four oxen, or more.“ 
J give to the poer of Houghton 
twenty pounds, and nine of my coxen : 
the other nine I bequeath to my three 
exccutors. 

(5) Life, P. 221, 222, 223, 225, 
£29, 233. Viewed with ſuch a 
life, (fiys his ingenious Biographer) 
dow mean and contemptible do the 


idle amuſements of the Great ap- 
pear! how trifling that uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of ſerious folly, which en- 
gages fo great a part of mankind, 
crowding into ſo ſmall a compaſs 
each real concern of life ! How much 
more nobly doth that perſon act, 
who, unmoved by all that the world 
calls great and happy, can ſeparate 
appearances from realities, attending 
only to what is juſt and right ; who, 
not content with the cloſet attain- 
ment of ſpeculative virtue, maintains 
each wortliy refolution that he forms, 
perſc vering ſteadily, like this excellent 
man, in the eonſcientious difcharge 
of the duties of that ſtation, what- 
ever that ftation is, in which Provi- 
denet has placed him 
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5 
OHN FOX was born at Boſton in Lincolnſhire, of 
honeſt and reputable parents, in the year 1517. His fa- 
ther died when he was very young; but his mother mar- 
ried again, in conſequence of which he fell under the tu- 

telage of a father in-law, with whom he continued till he was 

about ſixteen years of age; when he was ſent to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, and there entered of Brazen-Noſe College. He was 
placed under the care of Mr. John Hawarden, Fellow of that 

College, and was chamber-fellow with Dr. Nowell, afterwards 

Dean of St. Paul's. In 1538, he took the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts; and having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts and learn» 

ing, he was choſen Fellow of Magdalen College, and proceeded 

Maſter of Arts in 1543 (7). N 

He diſcovered in his younger years a genius for poetry, and 
wrote ſeveral Latin comedies, the ſubjects of which were taken 
from the Scriptures. We have a comedy of his, intitled, De 

Chriſto Triumphante, printed at London in 1551, and at Bafil 

in 1556, in 8vo. which was tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard 

Day, ſon of John Day, an eminent Printer in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, and publiſhed with this title, CHRIST JEsvs tri- 


„ umphant, wherein is deſcribed the glorious triumph and con- 
4% queſt of CHRIST over fin, death, and the law, &c.” London, 
1579, and 1607, in 8vo. It was again publiſhediat London in 
1672, and dedicated to all ſchool-maſters, in order that it might 
be admitted into their reſpective ſchools, for the peculiar ele- 
gance of its ſtyle, by T. C. M. A. of Sidney College in Cam- 
bridge (4). | | 

Mr. Fox applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of 
Divinity, and took great pains to diſcover where the truth lay in 
thoſe controverſies, which were then ſo warmly agitated in the 
Chriſtian world. And accordingly his fon informs us, that be- 
fore he was thirty years of age, he had read over all;the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, the Schoolmen, and the decrees of, Councils, 
and had allo acquired a competent {kill in the Hebrew#language. 
He was indefatigable in his application to ſtudy ; khetſometimes 


ſat 


(i) Life of Mr. John Fox, written by his ſen, and prefixed to his 
Acts and Monuments, Edit. 1641, ard Wood's Athen, Oxon, 


( + ) Biograph, Britar. 
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fat up whole nights at it; and avoiding company of every kind, 

betook himſelf to the moſt ſolitary retirements. 

In the courſe of his enquiries, he became thoroughly con- 
zvinced of the errors of Popery ; and his alienation from the 
«eſtabliſhed Church was ſuſpected by his abſenting himſelf from 

the public worſhip. His enemies were ſoon confirmed in their 

ſuſpicions of his heretical pravity: he was therefore accuſed of 

Hereſy, and condemned by the judgment of the College, and 

,gExpelied the houſe. However, as he eſcaped with life, it was 

thought that he received favourable treatment. This was in 


Mr. Fox now loſt the favour of his friends ; they were not wil- 
ling, nor did they think it ſafe, to countenance or protect one 


convicted of ſo heinous a crime as Hereſy. 
law made this a handle for with-holding from him his 
eſtate, thinking probably that he, who ſtood in danger 


And his father- in- 
— 


rom the 


— Jaw himſelf, would with difficulty find relief from it. Being 


thus forſaken by bis friends, he was reduced to 
'when he was taken into the houſe of Sir Thomas 
wickſhire, to be tutor to his children. 


F 


* 


reat diſtreſs; 
— of War- 
Here he married the 


* daughter of a citizen of Coventry, and continued in Sir Tho- 


» 


- 


mas's family till his pupils were grown up : after which, his fa- 
ther-in-law being ſomewhat reconciled to him, he continued ſome 
time at his houſe, and was alſo ſome time at the houſe of his 


wife's father in Coventry. 


He removed to London a few years 


before King Henry's death ; but having there neither employ- 
ment nor preferinent, he was at length driven to the molt ex- 
treme diſtreſs, from which he is ſaid to have been delivered in an 


extraordinary manger (17). 


And he was ſoon after taken into 


the ſervice of the Dutcheſs of Richmond, to be tutor to the 
children of her brother, the famous Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey ; for upon the commitment of that Nobleman, together 
with his father the Duke of Norfolk, to the Tower, the children 


(7) His ſon tells us, that“ as 
Mr, Fox one day fat in St, Paul's 
church, ſpent with long faſting, his 
countenance thin, and eyes hollow, 
after the ghaſtful manner of dying 
men, every one ſhunning a ſpectacle 
of ſo much terrcr ; there came unto 
him one whom e never remem- 
bered to have ſcen before, who fitting 
by him, anc: talvting him with much 
famiiizrity, thruſt an untold ſum of 
money into his hand, bidding him be 
of good cler; adeing withal, that 
he knew not how great the migfor- 
tuncs were which oppreti].d him, but 
might ſuſpeQ it was no light cala. 
mity: that he mould therefore ac- 


of 


cept in good part that ſmall gift from 
his countryman, which common 
courteſy had enforced him to offer ; 
that he ſhould go, and make much 
of himſelf, and take all occaſions to 
p:olong his life: and in the mean 
time let him know, that within a few 
days new hopes were at hand, and a 
more certain condition of livelihood, 
Never could Mr, Fox learn who that 
man ſhould be, by whoſe fo ſcaſon- 
able bounty, in that extreme neceſ- 
ſity, he had been relieved ; though he 
earneſtly endeavoured to find him 
out, Some who lcoked further into 
the event which followed that pro- 
pliecy, believed that luis man came 

ns! 
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of the Farl were ſent to be educated under the care and 1nſpec- 
tion of the Dutcheis Dowager oi Richmond { zz ). * 
Mr. Fox continued to live in this family, at Ryegate in Svr-" 
rey, duringethe latter part of Ring Heary's reign, through the 
whole reign of King Edward VI. being at this time protected 
by one or his pupils, who was then Duke of Norfolk. But 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, endeavoured to effectuate the 
ruin of Mr. Fox : and he was therefore obliged to quit his native 
country, and ſeek for ſhelter abpbad. The young Duke having 
cauſed every thing neceſſary to be prepared for his tutor's voyage, 
Mr. Fox ſet ſail from Ipſwich-haven, taking his wife along 
with him, who was then bis with child, and being accompanied 
by ſome other perſons, who alſo went abroad on account o relt- 
gion. But a ſtorm ariſing, they were oblig-d the next day to put 
back to port; where, having with much diiliculty arrixed, Mr. 
Fox found that the Biſhop of Wincheſter had iſſued out a warrant 


for apprehending him, and cauted the moit diligent ſearch to be 


made after him. Upon which he found means to prevail upon 
the maſter of the ſhip to put to ſea again, though the attempt 


was very hazardous: however, they arrived ſafe in two days at 
: 


Newport-haven, froin whence Mr. Fox and his company tra- 
velled to Antwerp and Frankfort, and thence to Baſil. He 
maintained himſelf and his family in this city ( « ), by correct- 
ing the preſs for Oporinus, an eminent Priater : and it was here 
that he Jaid the plan of his Hiſtory of the Acts and Moguments 
of the Church. He had before publiſhed at Straſburgh, in 1554, 
in 8vo. © Commentarii rerum in Eccleſia geſtarum, maxima- 
% rumque per totam Europam perſecutionum a M clevi tempo- 
„ ribus ad hanc uſque ætatem deſeript.“ in one book; to which 


Vol. III. 4. R he 


not of his own accord, but was ſent (n) Our Author's ſon tells us, 
by ſome others, who by ail means de- that “ the city of 2afil wwas at that 
fired Mr. tox's fatcty 3 ard that it time mec ſpoken of for the great 
might (perchince) be through the friendſhip ant courteſy ſhewn to thoſe 
ſ-rvants nogigence, thai he tuifere} of tre Englich nation: for which 
the extreme t oi all merits, betore cauſe miny iam us men withdrawing 
any er lief came Ce:t:in at is, that themſelves frora the cru-ity of the 
within three days ſpace the iffue times, had eſcaped out of England 
ſermed ro make goon the preſage, thither, Of theie were many but of 
there being ſome ſent from the ſlender eftate; who maintained 
Dutcheſs of Richmon?, who upon tnem elv s forme one way, and tome 
fair terms aid invite him into her fer. another: but the moiſt put ſup- 
vice,” ported tliemieives by rer swing, and 

(n) In Fox's article in the Rio- correcting whe errors of the preſs : 
graphia Britanvica, and the New and this vice tor caretul printing, and 
Gen, Biog. L.ct. 8vo, the Earl of pleny of gingent and wealthy mea 
Surrey is ſaid te have becn this Lady's in that protemion, then ſurpaſting all 
nephew: hut this is anuttoke; he the cities of Germany: uit they 
wa: her rrother, She was widow of preferring the induſtty of our men, 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, in tat employment, before any of 
natural fon to King Henry VIII. taeir on countrymen,” 
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he added five more books, which were all printed together at 


Baſil, in 1559, in Folio. 


When Queen Elizabeth was ſettled on the Throne, Mr. Fox 
returned to Englaid, where he was received in a kind and 
friendly manner by his pupil the Duke of Norfolk, who main- 
tained him at his houſe, and ſettled a penſion on him, which was 
afterwards confirmed to him by that Nobleman's ſon, the Earl 
of Suffolk. Secretary Cecil alſo obtained for him of the Queen 
a Prebend in the church of Saliſbury, though Mr. Fox himſelf 
would have declined accepting it. And though he had many 
other great and powerful friends, as the Prelates Grindal, Pil- 
kington, and Aylmer, Sir Francis Walſingham, Sir Francis 
— 9 and Sir Thomas Greſham, who would have raiſed him 
to very conſiderable preferments, yet he declined them, becauſe 
he did not chuſe to ſubſcribe to the articles required by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, and diſapproved of ſome of the cere- 
monies of the church. However, Dr. Fuller tells us, that 
Archbiſhop Parker ſun moned Mr. Fox to ſubſcribe, that the ge- 
neral reputation of his piety might give the greater countenance 
to conformity. But when he was called upon to make his ſub- 
ſcription, he took his Greek Teſtament out of his pocket, and 
ſaid, ** To this will I ſubſcribe.” And when they required him 
to ſubſcribe the Canons, he refuſed, ſaying, © I have nothing in 
« the church but a Prebend in Saliſbury, and much good may 
« jt do you if you take it from me.” However, he continued in 
it till his death; ſuch reſpect, ſays Fuller, did the Biſhops, moſt 
of them formerly his fellow exiles, bear to his age, parts, and 
labours. But though Mr. Fox refuſed conformity to the cere- 
monies of the church, he behaved with great moderation, and 
diſapproved of the warmth of ſome of the more zealous Puri- 
tans. 

In 1564, he ſent a Latin penegyric to the Queen, upon her 
indulgence to ſome Divines, who ſcrupled a ſtrict conformity, 
and yet were ſuffered to hold dipnities in the church. The fol- 
lowing year a ſevere perſecution was raiſed againſt the Anabap- 
tiſts: and in particular ten perſons of that ſe& being con- 
demned, eight of them were ordered to be baniſhed, and two to 
be burned. Mr. Fox hercupon wrote a Latin letter to the Queen, 
in which he very pathetically exhorted her not to put thoſe un- 
fortunate perſons to death ; alledging, that to puniſh with the 
flames the bodies of thoſe, who erred rather from blindneſs 
than obſtinacy of will, was cruel, and more ſuitable to the ex- 
ample of the Romiſh Church, than the mildneſs of the Goſpel ; 
and, in ſhort, ſuch a dreadful cuſtom, as could never have been 
introduced into the meek and gentle Church of Car1sT, except 
by the Popes, and particularly by Innocent III. who firſt took that 
method of reſtraining Hereſy. But theſe remonſtrances of Mr. 
Fox were without eſtect: for though the Queen is ſaid conſtantly 
to have called him her Father, yet ſhe gave him a flat denial as 
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to the ſaving the lives of theſe men, unleſs they recanted their 
errors; — they both refuſing to do this, were burnt in Smith- 
field on the 22d of July, 1575 ; to the great and laſting diſgrace 
of the reign of Elizabeth (). 

Though Mr. Fox had no preferment in the church but his 
Prebend at Saliſbury, he was nevertheleſs a frequent and zealous 

reacher, and embraced every opportunity of promoting, to the 

| of his ability, the real intereſts of religion. He died on the 
18th of April, 1587, in the ſeventieth year of his age, greatly 
lamented, and was buried in the chancel of St. Giles's church, 
Cripplegate, where a monument was erected to his memory. He 
left two ſons, Samuel and Thomas. Samuel became Fellow of 
Magdalen Colleze in Oxford, and was afterwards Steward to Sir 
Thomas Heneage, Vice-Chamberlain to the _ In 1610, 
he wrote the Life of his father, which was prefixed to the Acts 
and Monuments of the Church. Thomas Fox, our Author's 
ſecond ſon, was educated at King's College, Cambridge, and be- 
came afterwards an eminent phyſician in London, and Fellow of 
the College of Phyſicians. 

Mr. Fox was a man of preat piety, of unblameable manners, 
and of conſiderable learning. He was a very laborious ſtudent, 
and extremely temperate and abſtemious. He was modeſt, hum- 
ble, obliging, and affable ; poſſeſſed great humanity, and was 
liberal to the poor, to the utmoſt extent of his ability. 

He publiſhed ſeveral Pieces, beſides thoſe which have been al- 
ready mentioned; particularly, I. Ds censura, sEU Excom- 
MUNICATIONE ECCLESIASTICA, INTERPELLATIO AD AR CHI 
EPISCOPUM CANTUARIENSEM. Lond. 155 1. 8vo. 

IT. TaBLES of GRAmmar. Wood ſays, theſe Tables were 
ſubſcribed in print by eight Lords of the Privy Council; but 
were quickly laid aſide, as being far more too ſhort, than King 
Henry the VIIIth's grammar was too long. 

III. Articuli five Aphoriſmi aliquot Joannis Wiclevi, ſparſim 
aut ex varus 1ilips opuſculis excerpti per adverſarios Papicolas, 
ac Concilio Conſtantienſi exhibiti. 

IV. Collectanea quædam ex Reginaldi Pecocki Epiſcopi Ci- 
ceſtrienſis opuſculis exuſtis conſervata, & ex antiquo pſegmate 
tranſcripta. 

V. Opiltographia ad Oxonienſes, Theſe three laſt were 
printed with his Commentarii rerum in Eccleſia geſtarum, at 
Straſburgh, in 1554. 

Mr. Fox alſo publiſhed the Four Evangeliſts in the old Saxon 
tongue, with the Engliſh verſion added to it, together with ſe- 
veral other Pieces, which are enumerated in the Athen. Oxon, 
and the Biograph. Britan. But his capital Work is his Hittory 
of the Acts and Monuments of the Church,” commonly called 

R 2 « Fox's 


( 0 ) The names of theſe two men, John Wielmacker and Hendrick Tex 
who were both Dutchm.n, were Woort, 
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« Fox's Pook of Martyrs.” He firſt applied himſelf to this 
Work whilſt he was at Bàſil, but he reſerved the greateſt part of 
It agalnſt his return into his own country, that he might have 
the authority and teſtimony o more witneſſes. And it appears 
by Mr. Fox's own notes, that this moſt laborious Work was 
eleven years in hand. Dr. Grindal, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, adviſed our Author at firſt only to print ſeparately 
the acts of ſome particular men, of whom any ſure and authen- 
tic memoirs came to hand, till materials for a more complete 
Hiſtory of the Martyrs, and their perſecutions and ſufferings, 
could be procured. And in purſuance of this advice, Mr. Fox 
publiſhed at Bail, divers Hiſtories of the Engliſh Biſhops and 
Divines, in ſingle Pieces, ſoon after their reſpective ſufferings 
and martyrdoms. It was alſo by the advice of Grindal, that 
the Martyrology was printed both in Latin and Englith, for the 
more general uſe, the Author having begun it in Latin. It was 
publiſhed at London, in 1563, in one thick Volume in Fo10, 
There was a fourth Edition in 1633, in two Volumes in Folio; 
and it was re- printed in 1632, and in 2641, in three Volumes, 
Folio. The ninth Edition appeared in 1864, in three Volumes, 
Folio, with copper- plate cuts, the Nrmer Editions having only 
wooden, In Queen Elizabeth's tine an order was made that 
Fes Acts and Monuments fthouid fbe placed in the common 
halis t the Archbiſhops, and of aff Biſhops, Deans, Archdea- 
cons, Heads of Colleges, &c. u 

Mr. Strype fovs, that in this Work Mr. Fox © hath done exqui- 
& {ite ſervice tu the Proteſlant cauic, in ſhewing from abundance 
& of antient becks, records, regiſters, and choice MSS. the 
„ encro:crhments of Pop es and Papalins, and the ſtout oppoh- 
« tious that were made by learned and good men in all ages, and 
in all countries, againſt them: and eſpecially under King 
“ Henry and Queen Mary hereun England. Preſerving to us 
© the memories of thulc holy men and women, thoſe Biſhops 
& and Divincs, together with their hiſtories, acts, ſufferings, 
„ and their conſtent deaths, willlngiy undergone for the ſake of 
„ Chrisr and his Goſpel, and for refuſing to comply with 
« Popiſh decrines and fuperſtitions (%).“ Archbiſhop Whit- 
giſt : .les Mr. Fox © that worthy man, who hath 10 well deſerved 
% of the Church of England; and tells Mr. Cartwright, the 

*Puritan, that ne had read over his Acts and Monuments from 
one end to te other; and declares, that “ he hath very dilt- 
„ oently and faiiljully labcured in this matter, and ſearched 
& qut the truth of it as Icarnediy as any man has done.“ 

The Popiſh party were very angry at the publication of this 
Hiſtory, in which their cruelty and impoſtures were fo fully ex- 
peſed ; and accordingly did all they could to blaſt the 1 

on 


F{p) Annals of the Reformation during the firſt twelve years of . 
Euzabeth, P. 239. 
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both of the Work, and of its Author. They called it Fox's 
GoLpetsx LEGEND, and repreſented it as. a huge collection of 
notorious alſehoods. Indeed, ſome Proteſtants have not been 
very favourable to it; Mr. Collier in particular, who takes all 
opportunities of depreciating Mr. Fox's character, and underva- 
luing his Work. It is true, that Fox ſometimes writes with 
much warmth ; but it is likewiſe true, that it was natural for an 
honeſt man, who had been in ſome degree a witneſs of the cala- 
mities occaſioned by the furious ſpirit of Popery, to be warm 
upon ſuch a ſubject. Some errors have been diſcovered in this 
Work ; but no man whois at all acquainted with the nature of 
hiſtorical Works, can ſuppoſe that a Work of ſuch a kind, and 
of ſuch a ſize. could be compiled without ſome miſtakes. But 
it appears, that Mr. Fox and his friends uſed the utmoſt dili- 
gence and care, that no falſehood might be obtruded on the 
reader, and were very ready to correct any miſtakes that might 
happen (4). And thoſe who were the beſt qualified to judge of 
the truth of Mr. Fox's Work, and who have the moſt accurately 
ſearched the regiſters he uſed, particularly Biſhop Burnet and 
Mr. Strype, have acknowledged the Work to be very faithfully 
written. Mr. Fox (ſays Strype) muſt not go without the 
*« commendation of a moſt painful ſearcher into records, ar- 
chives, and repoſitories of original acts, and letters of State, 
and a great collector of MSS. And the world is infinitely 
cc beholden to him for abundance of extracts thence, communi— 
* cated to us in his Volumes. And as he hath been found moſt 
« diligent, ſo moſt ſtrictly true and faithful in his tranſcrip- 
„tions (r).“ But it is indeed no wonder that the Papiſte 
ſhould be deſirous of diſcrediting Mr. Fox's Work, ſince it con- 
tains ſo great a number of undoubted facts, which will ever re- 
flect the greateſt infamy upon the Roman Catholic Church. 


I 
() Had. Mr. Lewis's Pref, to his (] Annals of the Reformation, 
Lite of Wickliff, P. xiv. as betore, P. 241, 
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The Lite of Sir THOMAS GRESHAM. 


HOMAS GRESHAM was born in London, in the 

year 1519, He was the younger ſon of Sir Richard 

Greſham, Knight, Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord- 

Mayor of London (s). He was bred a ſcholar, be- 

ing ſent to Caius College, then Gonville-Hall, in Cambridge; 
where he ſeems to have ſpent ſome years, and to have made a 
conſiderable progreſs in learning; fo that Dr. Caius afterwards 
filed him Doctiſſimus Mercator, the very learned merchant. 
However, the profits of trade were then ſo great, and ſuch large 
eſtates had been raiſed by it in his own family, that he afterwards 
engaged in it himſelf. For this his father had provided in his 
pu in caſ. his inclination ſhould lead him that way, having 
nd him apprentice to his uncle, Sir John Greſham ; and, in 
the year 1543, he was admitted a member of the Mercers com- 
pany. And it was probably about this time that he married 


Anne, the daughter of William Fernley, Eſq; of Welt Creting 


(s) SirRicnany Gina, out 


Sir Thomas's father, was bred a mer- - 


cer at London, and made free of that 
company in 1507, He was very for- 
tunate in trade, which enabled him to 
purciaſc large eſtates in ſeveral coun- 
ties of Engiand, In 1531, being She- 
miff of London, he was knighted by 
King Henry VIII. He was employed 
by that Prince to negociate affairs in 
foreign parts, and particularly at Ant- 
werp during his French wars; and 
was afterwards intruſted with tle 
me office by King Edward VI, He 

"{t obtained a liberty for all mer. 
chants, for.igners as well as ſubjects, 
to exerciſe exchang:s and re. ex- 
changes, without any rcſtraint, for 
the benefit of trade: for before that 
ume, the liberty of banking was 
only granted by patent. He alſo 
propoſed the building of a turſe in 
Lombard ſtreet; which, however, 
&<& not ſucceed ; but he effectuated 
the purchaſe of the hoſpital of St, 


2 — — —_——_— 


In 


Thomas of Acres, ſince Mercers- 
chapel, by that company, He ved 
at Bethnal-green, near London; and 
dying in February, 1548, was buried 
in the church of St. Lawrence» 
Jewry- 

Sir Jonn Grxxs#am, brother to 
Sir Richard, and uncle to Sir Tho- 
mas, was alfo an Alderman, and 
ſerved the office of Lord-Mayor m 
1547. Having acquized a large ſor- 
tune in trade, he purcheſed ſeveral 
eſtates, and among the reſt the capi- 
tal mefſuage of Holt, in Nortolk, of 
his eldeſt brother, which he converted 
into a free-ſchoo:, and endowed it 
with the manor of Holt Hales, and 
all its members, and gave the govern- 
ment of it to the Fiſhmongers com- 
pany in Londen, He died, without 
fue, in 1556, of a raging fever, 
which within ten months had carried 
off ſeven Aldermen, five of whom 
had been Lord. Mayors, 
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in Suffolk, and widow of William Reade, of Fulham in Middle- 
ſex, Eſq; by whom he had a ſon named Richard (7). 

Mr. Greſham ſeems to have lived at home, and to have pur- 
ſued the buſineſs of a merchant with great diligence during the 
life of his father; and might probably have a view of ſucceed- 
ing him in his employment of managing the King's money af- 
fairs at Antwerp, which \was then a matter of great conſequence. 
But if he bad formed any expectations of this kind, he was at 
firſt diſappointed in them : for upon the death of his father, Sir 
Richard Greſham, Sir William Danſell was appotnted the King's 
Agent at Antwerp, by thoſe who had the direction of public af- 
fe1rs in the minority of Edward VI. But his management was 
ſuch, that the Kiog finding himſelf under great difhculties, ſeat 
for him home, in order to enquire more ſtrictly into the nature 
and amount of his debts: but Danſell refuſed to return ; upon 
which, amongſt other merchants, Mr. Greſham was ſent for to 
Council, and his opinion. aſked about the management of theſe 
affairs; whereupon he delivered his ſentiments with great free- 
dom, and in ſo clear and ſatisfactory a manner, that a reſolution 
was immediately taken, without his making any application for 
that purpoſe, to appoint him the King's Agent at Antwerp ( « ). 

Mr. Greſham was accordingly ſent to that City at the latter 
end of the year 1551, and again at the beginning of the year 
following. The uſual method in which the buſineſs of taking 
up money of the merchants at Antwerp, for the King's uſe, had 
been managed, was greatly to the prejudice of the Crown of 
England, as well by giving a very large intereſt for the money 
borrowed, as other inconveniencies, when the principal was not 
paid within the time of the contract. And as the money which 
was now taken up in Mr. Greſham's agency, was not paid at the 
time agreed on, this gave him great uneaſineſs, his buſineſs being 
then to get it prolonged. Now the method taken by the cred: 
tors in ſuch caſes, was to inſiſt upon the King's purchaſing 
zewels, or ſome other commodities, to a conſiderable value, as 
a conſideration for prolonging the debt, beſides continuing the 
intereſt. But this way of proceeding, Mr. Greſham thought 
neither for the honour of his Majeſty, nor his own credit, as his 
Agent ; and therefore he propoſed a ſcheme to bring the Kin 
wholly out of debt in two years; which was this: „ In jo 
«© the King and Council would aſſign him twelve or thirteen 
hundred pounds a week, to be ſecretly received at one man's 


440 hand, 


(t) Life of Sir Thomas Greſhim, with his name, and the year of his 
prefixed to Ward's Lives cf the age, 1544 Thomas Greſpam 25 ; and 
Greſham Proſeſſors, P. 6. Dr. Ward on the leit the initial letters both of 
obſerves, that “the time of bis mar- his wife's name and bis own, with 
riage could not be later than 1544, the follow:ng motto, A. G. LOVE, 
as appears from a curicuz picture of SERVE, ANDOBEY T. G." 
him yet preſerved at full length; in (« ) Vid. Biograph. Britan, 
which, on the right fide, is that date, 
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4c hand, that ſo it might be kept ſecret, he would ſo uſe that 
« matter in the town of Antwerp, that every day he would be 
« ſeen to take up in hi; own name two hundred pounds fter- 
„ling dy exchange, which would amount in one year to ſe- 
c venty- three thouſand pounds. And thus doing, it ſhould 
4 not be perceived, nor adminiſter occaſion to make the ex- 
% change fall. He projected alſo a great benefit to the King, if 
« all the lead were in the King's hands, and the King to make 
« a ſtaple thereof, and to make a proclamation, or to ſhut up 
«© the cuſtom-houſe, that none ſhould convey out of the land 
« any parcels of lead for ſive years; whereby the King might 
« cauſe it to riſe, and feed them at Antwerp from time to time, 
« as they ſhould have need thereof. By which means he might 
« keep his money within his Realms, and bring himſelf out of 
« the debts, which his father and the late Duke of Somerſer 
„ had brought him into (o).“ 

It appears that this ſcheme of Mr. Greſham's was put into 
execution, and had the propoſed effect in diſcharging his Ma- 
jeſty's debts, which appear to have been very conſiderable. He 
alſo hereby raiſed the King's credit very high abroad; ſo that 
from being undervalued, and treated with an air of difidence 
and contempt, which the bankers at Antwerp would uſe even to 
their own Sovereign, he came to be reſpected in the higheſt de- 
gree, ſo that he might have borrowed what ſums he ated Mr. 
Greſham was alſo the cauſe of giving ſo advantageous a turn to 
the exchange in favour of 22 that not only the price of 
all foreign commodities was greatly ſunk and abated ; but like- 
wiſe gold and filver, which before had been exported in large 
quantities, were moſt plentifully brought bachugain. 

In the performance of theſe ſervices, our Merchant often 
ſtretched his own credit, and kept up the exchange at his own 
rick, by which he ſometimes loſt ſcveral hundred pounds at a 
time: and on a particular occaſion he took up fifty thouſand 
pounds for the King's ſervice. In the courſe of theſe iranſ1c- 
tions, Mr. Greſham had frequent occaſion to meddle with politi- 
cal afiairs, as well as thoſe immediately committed to his charge, 
through the application of the Emperor's ſiſter, then Regent in 
the Low Countries, as well as of the King his maſter ; ſo that 
be made at leaſt forty journies (x) from England to Antwerp 
during the remainder of the ſhort reign of Fdward VI. And 
it appears that theſe ſervices were very acceptable to that young 
Monarch ; who, about three weeks before his death, as a mark 
of his favour, granted to Mr. Greſham one hundred pounds a 
year, to him and his heirs {or ever; adding theſe words, You 

&« ſhall 


( w ) Ward's Life of Sir T. Cre- hel! ſtuff and plate, together with 
ſham, 2. 7. the apparel both of himicIf and his 

(x) It appears that in ore. of wife, were loſt in the paſſage from 
theſe journies, all Sir I homas's houſs Antwerp, 
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4e ſhall know that you have ſerved a King.” He alſo obtained, 
in the courſe of that jeign, the grant of a houſe of Grey Friers, 
in the county of Caermarthen ; and the reverſion of Weſtacre, a 
priory of Black-Canons, in the county of Norfolk, after the de- 
miſe of Mary, Dutcheſs of Richmond, to whom King Henry 
VIII. had granted it, of the value of about three hundred pounds 
a year, 

Mr. Greſham was but a young man when firſt employed by 
King Edward ; and his great prudence and dexterity in the con- 


duct of the important truſt committed to him, diſcovered an 


uncommon genius in mercantile affairs. But notwithſtanding 
his abilities, and the conſiderable ſervices rendered by him to the 
Crcwn, as well as to the nation in general, he was, upon the ac- 
ceflion of Queen Mary to the Throne, removed from his office, 
and other perſons employed in his room. This occaſioned him 
to draw up a memorial of his ſervices to the late King Edward, 
which he ſent to one of the Miniſters of State, to be laid before 
her Majeſty. And the Court being convinced of the truth of 
his memorial, and that he had been extremely ſerviceable to the 
nation, by cauſing an increaſe both of money and trade, and ad- 
vancing the public credit, he was ſoon after taken into the 
Queen's ſervice, and continued to be employed by her in the 
ſame manner as he had ſerved her brother. | | 
When Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded to the Crown in 1558, be 
was immediately taken into her ſervice, and employed to pro- 
vide and buy up arms. The year following ſhe conferred on 
him the honour of Knighthood, and appointed him her Agent 
in foreign parts. Wherefore being now in the greateſt credit 
and eſteem, he thought it neceſſary to place himſelf in a ſituation 
moſt convenient for his buſineſs, and ſuitable to his character. 
With this view he built a large and ſumptuous houſe for his own 
dwelling, on the Weſt-ſide of Biſhopigate-ſtreet, in London, 
which anſwers Stowe's deſcription of it, when ſpeaking of the 
buildings in that neighbourhood, he ſays, there are ſome houſes 
* for men of worſhip, namely, one moſt ſpacious of all other 
« thereabout, builded of brick and timber by Sir Thomas Gre- 


. ** ſham, Knight.“ But Sir Thomas ſoon met with a great allay 


to his proſperity, by the loſs of his only ſon Richard, whodied 
18 the year 2 (50. 

Our Merchant's father, Sir Richard Greſham, had formed a 
deſign of erecting a burſe, but did not live to effect it. Sir Tho- 
mas therefore propoſed to the citizens of London, that if they 
would give him a piece of ground in a proper place, large 
enough for that purpoſe, he would build one at his own expence, 
with large and covered walks, where the merchants and traders 
of all forts might daily aſſemble, converſe together, and tranſact 
buſineſs with one another, at all ſeaſons, without any interrup- 

Vol. III. 4. tion 


( ) Ward, P. 11. 
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tion from the weather, or other impediments of any kind (z). 


This generous offer was gratefully accepted, and in 1566 ſeveral 
houſes upon Cornhill, and the back of it, with three allies called 
Swan alley, New-alley, and St. Chriſtopher's-alley, containing 
In all eighty houſes, were purchaſed by the citizens for more 
than 35321. and ſold for 4781. on condition of pulling them 
down, and carrying off the ituff, This being done, the ground 
plot was then made plain at the expence of the city, and poſſeſ- 
ſion given to Sir Thomas Greſham, who was ſtiled _ to the 
Qucen's Highneſs ; and accordingly, on the = of June, he 
laid the firſt ſtone of the foundation, which was brick, accompa- 
nied by ſome Aldermen, each of whom laid a piece of gold 
upon it; which the workmen took up. And they immediately 
proceeded upon the building with ſuch dihgence, that by the 
month of November, in 1567, it was covered with ſlate, and the 
nell ſhortly after fully finiſhed (a). There were ſeveral other 


buildings of this ſort in foreign parts, but that at Antwerp was 


the moſt conſiderable; to which Sir Thomas was therefore more 
eſpecially deſirous to conform his own plan, being unwilling it 
ſhould be inferior to any abroad, either for ornament or uſe, 
fince London was then ſo eminent a city both for extent and 
grandeur, as well as traffic. Accordingly Sir Thomas's edifice 
was, like the exchange at Antwerp, formed of an oblong ſquare, 
with a portico ſupported with pillars of marble, ten on the north 
and ſouth ſides, and ſeven on the eaſt and weſt. The upper part 
of this building was divided into ſhops, which were lett out by 
Sir Thomas at an yearly rent. The ſize of theſe ſhops was ſe- 
ven feet and an halt long, and five feet broad; which being ſo 
ſmall, it often happened that the ſame perſon rented more than 
one of them. And there were likewiſe at firſt other ſhops fitted 
up in vaults below ; but theſe being foand very inconvenient, by 
reaſon of their daniyneſs and want of light, the vaults were ſoon 
lett out to other uſes, The upper ſhops were in all an hundred 
and twenty; twenty-kve on the eaſt- ſide, and twenty-five on the 

welt ; 


(z) At this time the merchants 
of London met in Lombard. ſtreet, 
where they were expoled to tlic open 
air, and all the injuries of the wea- 
ther, 

(a) © It is ſaid, that the timber 
of which this fabr:c Was, built, was 
firſt framed and fer together at Ba- 
tisford, near ipſwick in Soffolk, and 
from thence brought to London. 
This is referred to in an Iiſtorical 
play, conſiſting of two parts; the 
former of which repreſents the treu. 
bles of the Princeſs Elizabeth under 
the ren of her ſiſter een Mary 
#nd the latter the buge:n:; of the 


Exchanze, and the fame victory 
- 


over the Spaniſa fleet in 1588, where 
Sir Thomas is introduced ſpeaking 
to the {word-beater iu the following 
manner: 


Tell them, I wait here in tbe 
Mayor's cult. 

Beneath in the Sheriff's court my 
workmen wait, 

in number full an bundred, my 
frame is ready, 

All only ſtay their pleaſure, then 
cut of hand 

Up goes my work, a credit to tlie 
Jang,” 

Ward's Life of Greſhzm, P. 12. 
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weſt ; on the ſouth-ſide thirty-five and an half, and thirty-four 
and an half on the north. The perſons placed in theſe ſhops by 
Sir Thomas were of different trades, chiefly young men of 
ſmall fortunes, but induſtrious, who by their diligence brought 
great buſineſs to their ſhops, and employed ſome thouſands of 
poor people in working our manufactures. Upon the roof of 
the building there ſtood at each corner, upon a pedeſtal, a graſs- 
hopper, which was the creſt of Sir Thomas's arms. 

This edifice was fully completed, and the ſhops opened, in 
1569. And © in the year 1570, (as Stowe informs us) on the 
« 23d of January, the Queen's Majeſty, attended with her Nobi- 
« lity, came from her houſe at the Strand, called Somerſet-Houſe, 
and entered the city, by Temple Bar, through Fleet-ſtreet, 
« Cheap, and ſo by the north-fide of the burſe, to Sir Thomas 
„ Greſham's in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, where the dined. After dinner, 
* her Majeſty returning through Cornhill, entered the burſe on 
* the ſouth- ſide; and after that ſhe had viewed every part thereof 
* above the ground, eſpecially the Pawn, which was richly 
© furniſhed with all ſorts of the fine} wares in the city, ſhe 
« cauſed the ſame burſe, by an Herald and a trumpet, to be 
« proclaimed the Roy ar. ExcHA NE, and ſo to be called from 
% thenceforth, and not otherwiſe. (4) 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas Greſham had ſcarcely entered 
upon the execution of this grand deſign, when the Queen's af- 
fairs called him abroad. Forin the year 1566, he was ſent over 
to Antwerp to take up money for her Majeity, namely, 14,6671. 
Flemiſh, and prolong the time of payment for 34,3851. more; 
and in December the ſame year, there was another debt of the 
Queen's prolonged, of 85321. Flemiſh, However, Sir Thomas 
conſidering the gre:t diſadvantage of this method of borrowing 
money from foreigners (4), adviſed her Majeſty to take — 

8 2 what 


( a) © It was upon this day, (fays find no hiſtorical proof of it, I would 
Dr. Ward) before the Queen came to not be thought to mention it, as a 


Sir Thomas's houſe, if we might 
credit our drama, that he having pur- 
chaſed a coſtly pearl of a foreigner, 
which on account of the price had 
been refuſed by ſeveral perſons of the 
firſt quality, cauſed it tv be reduced to 
powder, and drank it up ina glaſs cf 
wine, Which is thus cxpreſſ.d in 
the play : 


© Here fifteen hundred pound at one 
clap goes. 

© Inftead of ſugar, Greſham drinks 
this pearl 

© Unto his Queen and miſtreſs ; 
pledge it Lords.“ 


This ſtory his been handed down 
by tradition, as a real fact: but as I 


thinz probable, but only to ſhew 
upon what evidence it depends; for 
ic ſeems no way agreeable to the 
character of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
who always knew how to make the 
beſt uſe of his money," ——Life of 
Greſham, P. 16, 

{ 6 ) Sir Robert Cotton informs us, 
that Queen Mary borrowed in r lan- 
ders at tourteen in the hundred, be- 
fides brocige, upon collater l ſecu- 
rity ; and adds, that Queen Eliza. 
beth « was inforced to the like thrice 
with ſtrangers upon the city of Lone 
don's aſſurance, as betore ; and with 
her own ſubjects atter, upon mort- 
gase of land.\.—- Anſwer to reaſons 
for loreign Wars, Þ. 56. 
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what money ſhe wanted of her own merchants ; which would be 
both for her honour, and their benefit, while ſhe allowed them 
the ſame conſideration ſhe had done ſtrangers before. This 
counſel] was, indeed, not then immediately followed: but after- 
wards, in the year 1569, a more critical and dangerous juncture 
of affairs gave him an opportunity cf repeating the {ame ad- 
vice to her Majeſty, 

The quarrel which at this time happened between Queen Eli- 
zabeth and the King of Spain, obliged the Engliſh merchants to 
ſend their effects to Hamburgh ; whereupon the Duke of Alva, 
Governor of the Low Countries, prohibited all commerce with 
England. Upon this Secretary Cecil, who then managed the 
Exchequer, feared that the merchants would not have money 
enough to carry on the trade, as they would have had, if all were 
open with Antwerp. And the Queen was apprehenſive, that on 
the removal of the trade to a new place, the duty on cloth 
would fall ſhort, out of which ſhe intended to pay her debts 
abroad. Theſe doubts were imparted by the Secretary to Sir 
Thomas Greſham ; who knowing well the ſtate of trade, and of 
the merchants, told the Secretary, that, in his opinion, he need 
not make any doubt of that ſeeming difficulty of the Queen's 

aying her creditors, if ſhe ſaw her merchants well paid in Lon- 
don their firſt payment, which was half of her debt to tliem z for 
by that time the other half ſhould be payable, the merchants 
would have plenty of money both here and at Hamburgh. He 
a{lured him, that the commodities ſhippied by our merchants 
from Hamburgh were well worth 100,0001. and better; and thoſe 
ſhipped hence with our. goods thither, were worth apwards of 
200,000]. So that the duty upon cloths would amount to 
10, cool. at leaſt, which would, it the Qucen pleaſed, diſcharge 
her debt. 5 

And as to the apprehenſion that our merchants would want 
money to buy up our commodities, Gretham obferved, there was 
no reaſon to fear any ſuch thing, conſidering the great vent they 
had at Hamburgh alrcady, and were like to have. And there- 
fore he would earneſtly perſuade the Queen's Majeſty, and him 
the Secretary, that the firſt payment already agrecd on at Ham- 
burgh ſhould be above all things taken care of; aſſuring him, 
that he knew. certainly, that the Duke of Alva was more 
troubled with the Queen's great credit, and with the vent of 
her commodities at Hamburgh, than he was with any thing elfe, 
and “ quaked for fear.” That this was one of the principal 
hindrances to the payment of the tenth penny, then demanded 
by the Duke for the ſale of any kind of goods in the Low 
Countries; which he believed would be his undoing. Sir Tho- 
mas therefore adviſed, that the Queen in this juncture ſhould 
uſe no ſtrangers, but her own ſubjeas ; whereby the Duke of 
Alva, and all other Princes, might fee what a powerful Princeſs 
ſhe was. And by this method there was no doubt but that her 

Highneſs 


\ 
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Highneſs would cauſe the Duke of Alva to know himſelf, and 
that her affairs in the Low Countries would end proſperouſly. 
And Sir Thomas further obſerved, ſeeing he was entered fo far 
on the ſubject of the Queen's credit beyond fea, wherein he had 
laboured theſe twenty years, that by experience in uſing our own 
merchants, he found great honour accrued to the Prince, and 
alſo great profit to the merchants, and to the whole Realm, what- 
ſoever ſome of the merchants ſaid to the contrary. For, con- 
cluded he, when our Princeſs owed her own merchants fixty ar 
eighty thouſand pounds, then they knew themſelves, and were 
daily ready to ſerve as cheap as trangers did; which he would 
with again in ſuch time of extremity to be uſed, for that he 
knew our merchants were able to do it, becauſe the debt was di- 
vided into many hands, and could by no means hinder them 
from having intereſt. This, ſays Stowe, was the wiſe policy and 
advice Sir {homas Greſham gave the Queen, at as critical a 
juncture as any that happened ia her reign. 

Another inſtance that is related of our Merchant's zeal tor the 
Queen's ſervice, and the intereſt of his country, during the 
great ſcarcity of money at this time, is as follows. A Gen: ie 
merchant, named Regio, had in the Queen's hands at the Tower 
twenty or thirty thouſand dacats, and more of the ſame coin was 
in the hands of many of his friends in London, Sir Thomas 
knowing this, adviſed Secretary Cecil to have thoſe ducats 
coined into current money, by which her Majeſty would gain 
three or four thouſand pounds, and enzich her Realm with ſo 
much fine ſilver. And for re- payment, it might be made by way 
of exchange, to her great pront; or ſhe might take it up or the 
ſaid merchants upon intereſt for a year or two, which he thought 
they would be glad of. This money, as he faid, would pay her 
debts both at home, and in Flanders, to her great honour and 
credit through Chriſtendom. And further to recommend this 
advice by his own example, in September, 1569, he ſent into the 
mint at the Tower five ſacks of new Spaniſh royals, to be coined 
tor the uſe of the Queen ; each ſack weighing nine hundred ſe- 
venty two pounds eleven ounces, at four ſhillings and ten-pence 
farthing the ounce (c). 

When the motion of lending money to the Queen was firſt 
propoſed aniong the merchants by Sir Thomas, it met with 
great oppoſition from many of them, and was made a queſtion 
in the common hall, where it was carried in the negative. This 
refuſal, eſpecially at ſuch a time, was taken very ill at Court, and 
occationed a letter to be ſent them by the Secretary, importing, 
that this offer of the Queen was a matter of grace aud favour, 
not much uſed before by any Prince, and ſhould therefore have 
been thankfully received. Beſides, their manner of doing it in 
the common hall, without alledging any cauſe for it, was parti- 
5 cularly 


(e) W. rd, . 15. 
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cularſy remarked, as it ſeemed to reflect diſhonour upon the 
Queen. And therefore intimation was given, that it was ex- 
pected they ſhould juſtify themſelves, by aſfigning reaſons for 
ſuch a conduct. However, it does not appear that this matter 
was carried any further; and upon due conſideration after- 
wards, ſeveral of the merchants and Aldermen, in the months 
of November and December this year, lent her Majeſty divers 
ſums of money, to the value of ſixteen thouſand pounds, for ſix 
months, at fix per cent. intereſt for that time. She gave bonds 
to cach of them ſeparately for re-payment, and likewiſe other 
accuſtomed bonds to diſcharge them of the ſtatute of uſury. 
And when the fix months were expired, ſhe prolonged the pay- 
ment for fix months more, paying fix per cent. again, and 
brokage, This method of ſupplying the Government with mo- 
ney, being thus found much more convenient than doing it by 
foreigners, and a mutual benefic both to Prince and people, was 
frequently practiſed afterwards, as occaſions required: but the 
introducing of it was owing to Sir Thomas Gretham. 


As the Queen was thus, in conſequence of Sir Thomas's ad- 


vice, put into a method of taking up money of her own 1ubjects 
inſtead of foreigners, and the commerce with Flanders, particu- 
larly Antwerp, was now prohibited, his office as Agent for her 
Majeſty in thoſe parts ceaſed of courſe. But in 1572, to ſhew 
her regard for him, ſhe was pleaſed to appoint him, together 
with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biihop of London, and 
ſeveral other perſons of eminence, aſſiſtants to the Lord Mayor 
for the government of the city of London, during her intended 
progreſs that ſummer. This method was afterwards continued 
on the like occaſions, and Sir Thomas Greſham was joined in 
the commiſſion till 1578 (4). | 


Though Sir Thomas had purchaſed very large eſtates in ſeve- 


ral counties of England, yet he thought a country ſeat near 
London, to which he might retire from buſineſs, and the hurry 
of the city, would be very convenient. With this view he 
bought Oſterly Park, near Brentford, in Middleſex, Here he 
built a very large and ſplendid ſeat, which is thus deſcribed by 
Mr. Norden. The houſe now of-the Lady Greſham, a fair 


5 
cc 
40 
«c 
«c 


and ſtately building of brick, erected by Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, Knight, citizen and merchant adventurer of London, 
and finiſhed about anno 1577, It ſtandeth in a park, by him 
alſo impaled, well wooded, and garniſhed with many fair 
ponds ; which afforded not only fiſh and fowl, as ſwans, and 
other water-fow] ; but alſo great uſe for mills, as paper 
mills, oil mills, and corn mills ; all which are now decayed, 
a corn mill excepted. In the ſame park was a very fair he- 
ronry, for the increaſe and preſervation whereof ſundry al- 
lurements were deviſed and ſet up, fallen all to ruin,” 

Sir 


} 
(d) Ward, P. 16. 
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Sir Thomas was ſo good a manager, that he knew how to 
make the beſt uſe of his pleaſures, and even to render them pro- 
ſitable, as well as entertaining, as appears by the mills erected 
by him in this park. But no ſooner was he gone, than this fine 
ſeat began to fall to decay. There is a ſtory concerning this 
houſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, which is related as a pleaſant in- 
ſtance of his great activity and diſpatch, in any thing he was de- 
termined to effect. It is ſaid that Queen Elizabeth having been 
once very magnificently entertained and lodged there by Sir 
Thomas, found fault with the court before it, as being too 
large; and ſaid it would appear better, if divided with a wall 
in the middle. He too the hint; and to ſhew his complai- 
ſance to her M:jeſty, immediately ſent for workmen from Lon- 
don, who in the night built up the wall with ſuch privicy and 
expedition, that the next morning the Queen, to her great ſur- 
prize, found the court divided, in the manner ſhe had propoſed 
the day before (e). | 

Sir Thomas having now, by his great application, experience, 
and ſucceſs in buſineſs, acquired a very large eſtate, and no child 
left (except a natural daughter, named Anne (J), who was 
married to Nathaniel Bacon, Eſq; the ſecond ſon of the Lord- 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon (g), determined to employ part of 
his riches in ſuch a manner, as would be moſt ſerviceable to his 
country, and tranſmit his memory with honour to poſterity. 
Theſe ends he judged might beſt be anſwered, by ſettling ſome 
foundation for the encouragement of learning ; for as he had a 
liberal education himſelf, he was very ſenſible of the advantages 
that muſt neceſſarily accrue to the public, by the promotion and 
improvement of uſeful knowledge. And having already ſhewn 
his regard to trade, by his ſtately and magnificent ſtructure of 
the Royal Exchange, for the ſervice and convenieacy of the 
merchants at London, he now determined to convert his own 
manſion-houſe in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet into a ſeat for the muſes, 
and endow it with the revenues ariſing from the Royal Exchange, 
after his deceaſe. 

Whilſt he was meditating this deſign, he was addreſſed to by 
the Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge ; who, by their public orator, Mr. Richard Bridgewater, 
wrote him an elegant Latin letter, to remind him of a promiſe 
made by him (as they had been informed) to give them five 
hundred pounds, either towards building a new College, or re- 

airing one already built. This letter was dated the 14th of 
larch, 1574-5 3 and it was followed by another of the 25th of 


the 
(e) Ward, P. 17, 18. (g] Sir Nicholas's own Lady, 
(J) Sir Thomas had this daugh- whole name was jure, was youngeſt 


te; by a woman at Bruges in Flan- filter to the Lady of $i: Thomas 
ders, and gave her a very handſome Greſham, 
fortune, | 
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the ſame month, wherein they acquaint him with a report they 
had heard, that he had promiſed the Lady Burghley both to 
found and endow a College for the profeſſion of the ſeven liberal 
ſciences. They obſerved, that the only place _ for ſuch a 
deſign was either London, Oxford, or Cambridge ; they endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from London, leſt it ſhould prove prejudi- 
cial to the two Univerſities ; and they hoped he would not 
make choice of Oxford, ſince he was himſclf bred at Cam- 
bridge, which might preſume upon a ſuperior regard from him 
on that account. At the ſame time they wrote another letter to 
the Lady Burghley, in which they earneſtly requeſted, that ſhe 
would pleaſe to uſe her intereſt with him to fix upon Cambridge 
for the place of his intended College. 

But theſe letters had not the fehred effect; for Sir Thomas 

erſiſted in his reſolution to ſettle his College in his houſe at 
— ; and accordingly, by an indenture quadripartite, dated 
May 20, 1575, he made a diſpoſition of his ſeveral manors, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments; with ſuch limitations 
and reſtrictions, particularly as to the Royal Exchange and his 
manfſion-houſe, as might beſt ſecure his views with regard to the 
uſes for which he deſigned them. This indenture was ſoon fol- 
lowed by two wills, one of his goods, and the other of his real 
eſtates. The former of theſe bears date July the 4th enſuing, 
whereby he bequeaths to his wife, whom he makes his ſole execu- 
trix, all his goods, as ready money, plate, jewels, chains of 
« gold, with all his ſtock of ſheep and other cattle within the 
« Realm of England;“ and likewiſe gives ſeveral legacies to 
his relations and friends, and to all his ſervants, amounting in 
the whole to upwards of two thouſand pounds, beſides 2 
ſmall annuities. 

The other will is dated July 5, wherein he gives one moiety 
of the Royal Exchange to the Mayor and Commonality of Lon- 
don, and the other to the Mercer's company, for the ſalaries of 
ſeven perſons, to be choſen by them, meet and ſufficiently 
* learned” to read lectures in Divinity, Law, Phyſic, Aſtro- 
nomy, Geometry, Muſic, and Rhetoric, at fifty pounds per an- 
num for each, with his houſe in Biſhopſgate-itreet for the lec- 
turers reſidence, where the lectures were to be read. He like- 
wiſe leaves fifty- three pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight- pence, 
yearly, for the uſe and benefit of eight poor people reſiding in 
the alms-houſes behind his houſe, and ten pounds yearly to each 
of the priſons in Newgate, Ludgate, the King's Bench, the 
Marſhalſea, and Compter in Wocd-ftreet ; and the like ſum to 
cach of the hoſpitals of Chriſt-Church, St. Bartholomew, Bed- 
iam, Southwark, and the Poultry-Compter ; and an hundred 
pounds yearly to provide a dinner for the whole Mercer's com- 
pany in their hall jour times every year, at twenty-five pounds 
each dinner. | 5 

By 
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By this diſpoſition, ſufficient care was taken that the two cor- 
porations to whom the affair was intruſted, ſhould receive no da- 
mage by the execution of it. For the ſtated annual payments, 
directed by the will, amount to no more than fix hundred and 
three pounds fix ſhillings and eight- pence ; and the yearly rents 
of the Royal Exchange () received by Sir Thomas were ſeven 
hundred and forty pounds, beſides the additional profits that 
mult ariſe from time to time by fines, which were very conſider- 
able. But the Lady Anne was to enjoy both the Manſion-Houſe 
and Exchange during her life, in caſe the ſurvived Sir Thomas; 
and then they were both to be veſted in the two corporations, for 
the uſes declared in the will, for the term of fifty years, Which 
limitation was made on account of the ſtatutes of mortmain, that 
prohibited the alienation of lands or tenements to any corpora- 
tion, without licence firſt had from the Crown. And that ſpace 
of time the teſtator thought ſufficient for procuring that licence, 
the doing of which he earneſtly recommended to them without 
delay; in default whereof, at the expiration of the fifty years, 
theſe eſtates were to return to his heirs at law (i). 

Sir Thomas having thus ſettled his affairs, was at leiſure to 
reap the fruits of his paſt labours and induſtry. And part of 
the riches he had acquired with the greateſt reputation and ho- 
nour, were to be employed after his deceaſe in a manner that 
could not but afford him much ſatisfaction and pleaſure upon 
the reflection. But he did not long enjoy this felicity ; for upon 
the twenty-firſt of November, 1579, (as Hollinſhed informs us) 
„ between fix and ſeven of the clock in the evening, coming 
„ fiom the Exchange to his houſe (which he had ſumptuouſly 
„ builded) in Biſhopſpgate-ftreet, he ſuddenly fell down in his 
„ kitchen; and being taken up, was found ſpeechleſs, and pre- 
«« ſently dead ; who afterwards was ſolemnly buried in his own 
„ pariſh church of St. Helen there, where he had prepared for 
* himſelf a ſumptuous tomb or monument, without any epi- 
« taph or inſcription thereupon.” Thus unexpectedly was this 
eminent man taken off, in the fixty-firſt year of his age. 
| By his death many large eſtates in ſeveral counties of England, 
amounting at that time to the yearly value of two thouſand three 
hundred pounds and upwards, came to his Lady, who ſurvived 
him. Has obſequies were performed in a very ſolemn manner, 
being attended by an hundred poor men, and the like number of 
poor women, whom he. had ordered to be clothed in black 
gowns, of five ſhillings and eight-pence a yard, at his own ex- 
pence, 'The charges of his funeral amounted to eight hundred 

Vol. III. 4. T pounds. 


() The Exchange that was built appears. It is ſaid that the expence 
by Sir Thomas Greſham, was con- of ereting the preſent Royal Ex- 
ſumed at the fire of London in 1666; change was about fourſcore thouſand 
but it was ſpecdily rebuilt by the city pounds, —Biograph. Britan. 
and the Mercer's company in the (i)] Ward, P. 19-—-26, 
magnificent manner in Which it now _. 
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pounds. His corpſe was depoſited in a vault at the north-eaſt 
corner of St. Helen's church, which he had before provided for 
himſelf and family. Over the vault is a large and curious 
marble tomb, on the ſouth and weft ſides of which are his own 
arms ; but there was no inſcription upon the tomb till the year 
1736 ; when, for the information of the inhabitants, the follow- 
ing words, taken from the pariſh regiſter, were cut on the ſtone 
that covers it, by order of the churchwardens. | 


4, 


> Sin Thomas GRESHAu, KNichr, 
Was BURIED DECEMBER THE XV. MDLXXIX. 


By an inventory of the goods at his houſe in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, taken after his deceaſe, they are {aid to haye amounted to 
a thoufand one hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds. He had alſo 
another houſe at Weſtacre in Norfolk, where the effects were va- 
lued at a thouſand fix hundred and fifty-hve pounds. But his 
chief ſeat ſeems to have been at Mayghfield in Suſſex, one room 
of which was called the Queen's chamber, and the goods and 
chattles belonging to it were eſtimated at ſeven thouſand five 
hundred and hfty-three pounds (4). 

Sir Trzomas GRESHAM was one of the moſt opulent, gene- 
rous, and public-ſpirited merchants, of whom any account 1s 
preſerved. He had the happineſs of a mind every way ſuited to 
his fortune; he was very ready to perform any good actions 
himſelf, and to encourage them in others. He was a great 
friend and patron of our celebrated martyrologiſt, John Fox. 
And Hugh Goughe, who dedicated a book to him, intitled, 
„The Offspring of the Houſe of Ottomanno,“ (containing an 
account of the cuſtoms of the Turks, and their formidable 
power to the Chriltian States), particularly acknowledges his 
great liberality both to himſelf and many others, who were 
ſtrangers to him. He was well acquainted with the antient, and 
ſeveral modern languages; and had a very comprehenſive know- 
ledge of all affairs relating to commerce, whether foreign or 
domeſtic, Nor was his ſucceſs as a merchant inferior to his 
fill, by which he acquired ſuch immenſe wealth, that he was 
eſteemed the. richeſt Commoner in England at that time. And 
conſidering in how few hands our foreign trade then was, there 
were certainly opportunities for a man of his ſuperior genius and 
abilities to make vaſt advantages in a very juſt and honourable 
way. He was in great favour with, Queen Elizabeth, and princi- 
pally tranſacted her affairs, relating either to money or other 
mercantile concerns, both at home and abroad, for many years; 
ſo that he gained the character of the RoxAL Machart. 
And his houie was ſometimes appointed for the reception df fo- 
reign Princes, upon their firſt arrival at London to pay their re- 


ſpects to her Majeſty. On the 13th of September, 1568, Car- 
| 9 dinal 


(A) Ward, P, 27. 
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dinal Caſtilion flying from France with the Biſhop of Arles, 
landed at the Tower, where they were received by Sir Thomas 
. Greſham, with ſome other eminent citizens, and by orders from 
Court conducted to Sir Thomas's houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and 
there lodged. The next day the Cardinal, attended by Sir 
Thomas, went to the French church, thence to the Exchange, 
afterwards to St. Paul's, and ſo back to dinner to his houſe, 
where he continued ſome days, till he was introduced to her 
Majeſty. And on the 22d of January following, Prince Caſi- 
mire, Palatine of the Rhine, upon his arrival at the Tower in 
the evening, being conducted by torch-light to Sir Thomas's 
houſe, was received there with the ſound of drums, trumpets, 
and other inſtruments of muſic, and entertained for three days, 
till he went to Court. And as no one could be more ready than 
Sir Thomas to perform any generous actions, which might con- 
tribute to the honour of his country ; ſo he very well knew how 
to make the beſt uſe of them for the moſt laudahle purpoſes. 
Nor was he leſs ſerviceable both to the Queen and her Miniftry 
on other occaſions, who often conſulted him, and ſought his 
advice in matters of the greateſt importance relating to the 
welfare of the Government. 

As to the public benefactions of Sir Thomas Greſham, the 
Royal Exchange, and his Manſion-Houſe, as on the deceaſe of 
his Lady, in 1596, they immediately came into the hands of the 
two corporations; ſo, according to his deſire, they obtained a 
patent from the Crown, bearing date February the 3d, 1614, 
and in the twelfth year of King James the Firſt, to hold them 
for ever, upon the terms expreſſed in the will of the donor (J). 


(7) Ha. Ward, P. 2$=—;2, 


The Life of ED MUND GRIN DAL, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


DMUND GRIND AL was born at Kenſingham, a 

ſmall village near Whitehaven, in the county of Cum- 

berland, in the year 1519. He very early diſcovered a 

ſtrong propenſity to literature; for whilſt he was a 

child, he delighted much in books, and generally carried ſome 

about him. And this early love of books is ſaid to have been 

the means of preſerving his life. For we are told, that whilſt he 

was a boy, as he was walking in the fields, an arrow that was 

accidentally ſhot that way, came with its point directly to his 

breaſt, and would inevitably have killed him, had not a book 

which he happened to have in his boſom, blunted the edge of 

the arrow, and thereby happily prevented his receiving any 
harm (m). 

When he had made a proper progreſs in grammar learning, 
he was ſent to Magdalen College in 5 but removed to 
Chriſt's, and afterwards to Pembroke Hall, where he was choſen 
Fellow in 1538, and commenced Maſter of Arts in 1541. In 
1548, he was appointed ſenior Proctor of the Univerſity ; and 
the following year, having commenced Batchelor in Divinity, he 
was unanimouſly choſen Lady Margaret's public preacher at 
Cambridge; and was alſo made Preſident of Pembroke Hall. 
And the {ame year an extraordinary act being commenced for 
the entertainment of King Edward's viſitors at Cambridge, 
Grindal was one of the four diſputants ſelected out of the whole 
Univerſity on this occaſion. 'The queſtions which were the ſub. 
. je& of this diſputation, were: Whether Tranſubſtantiation 
could be proved by plain and manifeſt words of Scripture ?” 
and“ Whether it might be collected and confirmed by the con- 
& ſent of Fathers for a thouſand years after Cyr1sT?” Grin- 
dal was one who aſſerted the negative; the other three diſpu- 
tants being Pern, Gueſt, and Pilkington (2). 

In 1550, Mr. Grindal was appointed Chaplain to Dr. Ridley, 
then Bilt.op of London. And it appears that this excellent Pre- 


late 


(n) Strype's Piſtory of the IL. ſe () This diſputation may he ſeen 
and Acts ol Ecmund Grindal, Arch. at large in Fox's Acts and Monu- 
biſhop „of Canterbury, Folio, Edit. ments, 

1710,Þ, I, 2, 4+ 
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late was well acquainted with Grindal, and had a very good opi- 
nion of him. For in a letter to Sir John Cheke, Ridley ſays, 
„he himſelf knew him to be a man of virtue and learning.“ 
Grindal was alſo well known to, and highly eſteemed by, the 
celebrated Martin Bucer. In Auguſt, 1 755 he was collated by 
Biſhop Ridley to the Præcentorſhip of St. Paul's cathedral ; 
and, in December the ſame year, he was appointed one of the 
King's Chaplains, with the uſual ſalary of 4ol. a year. In 
1552, he obtained a ſtall in Weſtminſter-abbey ; and there was 
ſome deſign of promoting him to a Biſhopric, but at this time it 
did not take effect. 

Upon the death of King Edward in 1553, Mr. Grindal re- 
tired into Germany, to avoid the perſecution under Queen 
Mary, and ſettled at Straſburgh, where he made himſelf a maſter 
of the German language, with a view of qualifying himſelf 9 
preach in the churches there. He was alſo ſome time at Frank- 
fort; and in the diſputes that happened there relative to the 
mode of worſhip and church government, he ſided with Dr. 
Cox and his party, againſt John Knox and his followers. Du- 
ring his exile, he conſiderably afiiſted John Fox in his Acts and 
Monuments, by furniſhing him with ſome authentic materials 
for that Work (). 

He returned to England on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and was employed, among others, in drawing up the new Li- 
turgy that was to be preſented to the Queen's firit Parliament ; 
and was alſo one of the eight Proteſtant Divines choſen to hold 
a public diſputation with the Popiſh Prelates at this time (). 
He was frequently appointed to preach before the Queen and 
Privy Council, upon public occaſions ; and was likewiſe one of 
her Majeſty's Commiſſioners in the north for the Royal viſita- 
tion, to require the oath of ſupremacy, to inſpe& cathedrals, and 
the manners of the Clergy, and to deſtroy the inſtruments of ſu- 

erſtition and idolatry. This viſitation alſo extended to the 
Univerſities; and at Cambridge, in 1559, Dr. Young was re- 
moved from the Maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall, for refuſing the 
oath of _— upon which Grindal was choſen in his room. 
However, he at firſt declined this preferment ; but the College 
urged him ſo ſtrongly to accept it, that he at length yielded to 
their ſolicitations. 

The ſame year he was nominated to the Biſhopric of London, 
in the room of Bonner, who was deprived. But labouring un- 
der ſome ſcruples with regard to the habits, and ſome of the 
epiſcopal ceremonies, he conſulted Peter Martyr, with whom he 
had cultivated a friendſhip during his exile, and who was now 


Profeſſor 


(o) Had. Strype's Life of Grin- years of Queen Elizabeth, P. $8---94. 
dal, P. 13—21. and Burnec's Hiſt, ot che Reform, 
(p ) vee Strype's Annals of the Vol. II. P. 383-391, 
Reformation during the farſt twelve 
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Profeſſor of Divinity at Zurich in Switzerland (9); and though 
he was nominated to the Biſhopric in July, he did not abſolutely 
accept 


(z)“ Our Biſhop elect of Lon- 
don (ſays Mr. Strype) remained un- 
der ſome ſcruples of conicience about 
ſ:me things ; eſpecially the habits, 
and certain ceremonies required to 
be uſed of ſuch as were Biſhops, For 
the Reformed in theſe times gene- 
rally went upon this ground, that, 
in order to complete freeing the 
Church of CuzisT from the errors 
and corruptions of Rome, every 
vſage and cuſtom, praiſed by that 
apoſtate and idolatious Church, 
Mould be aboliſhed; and that all 
their ceremonies and circumſtances 
of religious worſhip ſnould be clearly 
abrogated ; ard that the ſervice of 
GOD ſhouid be moſt fimple, ſtript of 
all that ſhew, pomp, and appearance, 
that had been cuſtomarily uſed be 
tore: eilseming all that to be no 
datter than ſuperititious and anti- 
chriſtian, This commonly received 
opinion, Which the late Engliſh exiles 
eſpecially had imbibed, was the cauſe 
that Gimdal was now in doubt, 
whether he might wich a ſaſe con- 
ſcience accept ot a Biſhonric, when 
he ſaw he mutt ſubmit to divers of 
theſe things, if ke did ; namely, ſuch 
things as were practiſed in the 
Church of England, in the late reign 
of King Edward, For ſo it was now 
&crerm ned, that religion ſhould be 
riormed according to the way and 
manner, wherein it then appeared 
and was practiſed. In this ſcruple, 
drareſare, he thought fit to coniult 
with Peter Martyr, one of the learn» 
eirft Proteſtant proſeſſors of Divinity 
1» Zu! ope, i his time, and of excel- 
dent moleririong and at this time 
pacolts profeifor'at Zurick in Helve 
de And ein Grindal's friend and 
2 Halnt mnce, (for they had been at 
Exrathuryh toy her) in the month of 
fruit he ſent a letter to him; 
which p:ifiing from Strafburgh, and 
fo to Zuticx, came not to Martyr's 
bands beiore October. There.n 
Gemdal communicared to him his 
doubts, defiring his ſpeedy reſolations 
of them, that he might, according to 
that Beht be ſhould give him, accept 
u epilc>pai oA, or rei uſe it, Une 


of theſe was concerning Inpropria- 
tions; which were to be annexed to 
Biſhoprics, For the Queen now 
(chiefly 10 gratiſy ſom+- of her Cours 
tiers) made exchanges with her Bi- 
ſhops, by the authority of a late AR 
of Parliament: taking to herſelf 
their antient good mancrs and lords 
ſhips, and making over to them in 
exchange tythes and imrropriations, 
A matter theſe firſt Biſhops took very. 
heavily ; and ſcrupled very much 
whether they could, or ſhould com- 
piy, ina thing ſo much to the injury 
of ihe revenue of thcir reſpective 
Sees, which muſt ſuffer conſiderably 
by theſe exchanges; and whereby 
all hope ſhould be cut off of reſto» 
ring the tyth-s, ſo long urjuſtly de- 
tained from the reipective churches, 
for the maintenance of the incume 
b-nts. Another point at which he 
ſtuck, was, wearing certain peculiar 
garments, whether extra ſacra, or in 
ſacris. He defired Martyr's judgment 
briefly of theſe things.” 

Peter Martyr, in the beginning cf 
November, wrote an anſwer to Grin- 
dal's letter, And firit, with regard 
to Imp:opriations, he thought that 
Grindal had no occaſion to be folici- 
tous; fince it was a thing not in his 
power, hence, or how the Queen 
thought proper to provide a ſupport 
for her Biſhops, and the pariſh Mi- 
niſters, With reſpeR to wearing a 
cap, whether round or ſquare, and a 
gown upon ordinary occaſons, when 
they were not emp'oyed about holy 
thinzs, his judgment was, that they 
ſhould not diſpute more than was 
neceſſary about them, fince ſuperſti- 
tion ſeemed not properly concerned 
in them. But as for the habits to be 
uſed in the miniſtry of holy things, 
nice they carried an appearance of 
the maſs, and were mere remains of 
Popery, he obſerved, that it was the 
opinion of Bullinger, the chief Mi- 
niſtcr of Zurick, that they ought to 
be refrained from by Grindal, left by 
his example, a thing that was ſcanda- 
lous (ould be confirmed. Bur 
Martyr ſaid, that though he was 
always againſt the uſe of ſuch orna- 

men ts, 
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accept it till December, when he was conſecrated by Archbiſhop 
Parker, in the chapel at Lambeth. | 

In 1560, Biſhop Grindal was appointed one of the Queen's 
eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners ; and the ſame year, in conjunction 
with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he reformed the Kalendar, 
and ordered that the ten Commandments in Engliſh ſhould be 
ſet upon the eaſt-wall of every church throughout the kingdom. 
In 1561, our Prelate united the church of St. Mary Axe to St. 
And Underſhaft, upon the ſpecial petition of the pariſhio- 
ners of the former, who for ſeveral years had been without an 
incumbent, on account of the narrow revenue of the Living. 
This year the Biſhop alſo held his firſt viſitation of his Dioceſe. 
And in 1563, he was employed, together with the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and ſome Civilians, in preparing a book of ſtatutes 
for Chrift- church College, Oxford, which had hitherto been with- 
out any fixed ſtatutes. 

Our Prelate was alſo, about this time, very ſerviceable to the 
Engliſh merchants who had been ſettled at Antwerp, and other 
places in the Spaniſh dominions; who being exaſperated at the 
repeated exactions and ill uſage of the Spaniards, were defirous 
of removing out of their territories, and fixed upon Embden as 
the moſt convenient place for them, both for freedom of religion 
and of trade. And in order to obtain a ſettlement here, they 
applied to Biſhop Grindal for his afliſtance : and as the mer- 
chants at Antwerp had been very ſerviceable to the Engliſh ex- 
iles in the reign of Mary, Grindal, from a principle of gratitude, 
chearfully eſpouſed their cauſe, was their mediator with the 
Queen, and treated with the Agent appointed by the Earl and 
Counteſs of Eaſt-Frizeland ; and, in ſhort, managed the affair 
with ſo much dexterity, that the merchants were {oon ſettled at 
Embden. 

The ſame year Biſhop Grindal, at the requeſt of Secretary 
Cecil, wrote animadverſions upon a treatiſe publimed by Juſtus 
Velſius, intitled, Chriſtiani Hominis Norma, This Velſius was 

a native 


ments, yet he ſaw the preſent danger, 
teſt Grindal, and others who had the 
ſame ſcruples, ſhould be excluded 
from the office of preaching, if they 
reſuſed the veſtments ; and there 
might be ſome hopes, he obſerved, 
that as altars and images were already 
taken away, ſo thoſe appearances of 
the maſs might in time be likewiſe 
removed, if Grindal, and others who 
had taken upon them epiſcopacy, 
would uſe their endeavours, But 
notwithſtanding, if it came not to 
good effect, yet if he ſhould decline 
the office, another might ſucceed in 
his place, who would not care to 
have thoſe relics rejected, but perhaps 


would rather defend, cheriſh, and 
maintain them, Scanda's, however, 
he ſaid, were by all means to be 
avoided ; and, in general, he adviſcd 
him to do nothing againſt his conſci- 
ence, Several other letters p:tfed 
between them on this ſubject; but, 
upon the whole, Martyr adviſed 
Grindal not to decline the Biſhopric, 
on account of the great want of 
Miniſters; becauſe it was greatly to 
be hoped, he ſaid, that if ſuch men 
as he ſat at the helm, many, if not 
all, of the things complained of, 
might be redteſſed. 77d. Stiype's 
Lite of Crindal, P. 238-32, 
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a native of Holland, and a man of learning, but very enthuſi- 
aſtically inclined. He had reſided ſome time in London, where 
he endeavoured to propagate ſeveral ſtrange opinions, and ob- 
tained ſome followers and admirers. He ſent his treatiſe to the 
Queen, with a letter, in which he denounced judgments on her 
and her kingdom, if ſhe and her ſubje&s did not receive his 
doctrine: upon which he was cited to appear before the eccleſi- 
aſtical Commiſſioners, and by them ordered, in the Queen's 
name, to depart the kingdom. 

In 1564, our Prelate was admitted, by proxy, Doctor in Divi- 
nity of the Univerſity of Cambridge. And the ſame year he re- 
ceived orders from the Queen and Archbiſhop Parker, to proſe- 
cute vigorouſly all thoſe who did not comply with the Act of 
Uniformity. He accordingly did proceed againſt the Puritans ; 
but with no great vigour; for he was naturally of a mild tem- 
per, and had alſo formerly entertained the ſame ſcruples that 
many of the Puritan Miniſters did. Parker, therefore, com- 
Plained to the Queen, that the Biſhop of London was ſlow and 
remiſs in his proceedings againſt the Puritans ; and in conſe- 

uence of this complaint, the Queen ſent a ſpecial letter to 
Grindal, commanding him to be diligent in puniſhing all who 
did not comply with the Act of Uniformity. However, our 
Prelate ſtill diſcovered but little inclination to perſecute his diſ- 
ſenting brethren, which gave great offence to the zealous Arch- 
biſhop. 

On the third of October this year, Biſhop Grindal preached a 
funeral ſermon at St. Paul's church, in honour of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, lately deceaſed (7). Many of the Puritan Mi- 
niſters who were about this time deprived for non-conſormity, 
now aſſembled with their followers among the Laity in woods 
and in private houſes, where they celebrated divine worſhip 
without thoſe habits and ceremonies, which gave them offence in 
the church ſervice that was eſtabliſhed by law. But this gave 
great offence to the Queen, who was very much diſpleaſed that 
any of her ſubjects ſhould preſume to worſhip GOD, in a man- 
ner not apptoved by her and her Biſhops. She therefore ſent or- 
ders to her eccleſiaſtical Commiſiioners, to take eſtectual mem» 
ſures to keep the Laity to their pariſh churches, and to acquaint 
them, that if they frequented any ſeparate conventicles, or 

broke 


180 


ſorts. 


(r) Mr. Strype obſerves, that the 
funeral of the Emperor F:rdinand 
was appointed by the Queen to be 
celebrated in St. Paul's church, as 
was cuſtomarily done in thoſe days, 
out of honour to the neighbouring 
crowned heads, There was erected 
for this ſolemnity in the choir an 
hearſe richly garniſhed ; and all the 
choir hung with black, with the 
eſcutcheons of his arms of ſundry 


Many perſons of rank were 
mourners and aſſiſtauts on this occa- 
ſion, particularly the Marquis of 
Wincheſter, who repreſented the 
Queen's perſon, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Biſhop of Rocheiter, 
the Earls of Suſſex and Huntingdon, 
Lord Strange, Lord Herhert, Henry 
Lord Darniey, Lord Lumley, Lord 
Hunſdon, Sir William Cecil, Secretary 
of State, Sir Richard Sackville, &c, 
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broke through the laws of the church, they ſhould for the firſt 
offence be deprived of the freedom of the city of London, and 
afterwards ſuffer ſuch further puniſhment as he ſhould direct. 

But notwithſtanding this threatening meſſage, the Puritans 
continued their aſſemblies: and in June, 1567, ſome of them 
hired Plumbers Hall, in order to celebrate divine f:rvice, and to 
receive the Sacrament there, on the 19th day of that month, 
The place was hired under the pretence of a wedding ; but 
here the Sheriffs of London detected and broke them up, when 
they were aſſembled to the number of about an hundred, many 
of whom were taken into cuſtody, and ſent to the Compter. 
The next day, ſeven or eight of the chief of them were brought 
before Biſhop Grindal, Dean Goodman, Archdeacon Warts, and 
Sir Roger Martin, Lord Mayor of London. The Biſhop charged 
them with abſenting themſelves from their pariſh churches, and 
with ſetting up ſeparate aſſemblies for prayer and preaching, 
and adminiſtering the Sacrament, He told them, that by theſe 
proceedings they condemned the Church of England, which was 
well reformed according to the word of GOD, and alto thoſe 
martyrs who had ſhed their blood for it. To which one of 
them replied in the name of the reſt, that they condemned them 
not, but only ſtood for the truth of GOD's word. Then Grin. 
dal aſked the eldeſt perſon among them, whoſe name was John 
Smith, what he could anſwer ? He replied, ©* That they thanked 
« GOD for the Reformation; that as long as they could hear 
„ the word of GOD preached without 1DOLATROUS GEAR 
about it, they never aſſembled in private houſes ; but when it 
* came to this point, that all their preachers were diſplaced 
* who would not ſubſcribe to the apparel, ſo that they could 
« hear none of them in the church for the ſpace of ſeven or 
« eight weeks, except Father Coverdale, they began to conſult 
* what to do; and remembering there had been a congrega- 
« tion of Proteſtants in the city of London in Queen Mary's 
« days, and another of Engliſh Exiles at Geneva, that uſed a 
© book framed by them there, they reſolved to meet privately 
« together, and ule the ſaid book.” 

Many other things paſſed between them and the Biſhop, and 
the other eccleſiaitical Commiſſioners : the Puritans expreſled 
their ſentiments with great freedom, and Grindal behaved with 
much temper, and took great pains to convince them that their 
ſeparation from the church was unjuſtifiable. However, they 
could not be convinced of this, and therefore many of them 
were committed to Bridewell. But in 1569, thirty-one of theſe 
Puritans, twenty-four men and ſeven women, who had been con- 
fined in that priſon about a year, were ſet at liberty. It appears 
that Grindal then applied to Secretary Cecil, in order to obtain 
an order of Council tor their releaſe (3). 

Vol. III. 4. U This 


) Vd. Nea!'s Hiſt, cf the Puri- Edit. and Strype's Life of Srindal, 
tins, Vol, I. P. 241 245. Svo. P. 115, 116, 135, 136, 
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This impriſonment of the Puritans has been defended by ſome 
Proteſtant Writers: but whatever reaſons may be alledged for 
the propriety of maintaining uniformity in the eſtabliſhed 
Church, ſurely it is impoſſible to defend, upon true and con- 
ſiſtent Proteſtant principles, this treatment of the Puritans. Was 
It not enough that they had deprived their Miniſters of their 
Livings in the church, but — they alſo impriſon them for 
worſhipping GOD in that manner which their conſciences could 
approve ? for us be impartial ; and avoid the flagrant incon- 
ſiſtency of vindicating perſecution in Proteſtants, and at the ſame 


time condemning it in Papiſts. 


About this time there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that the Papiſts 


were forming ſome deſigns again 


the Queen's Government. 


And Thomas Churchyard, the poet (r), who was then at Bath, 


(t) THOMAS CHURCHY RD 
was born at Shrewſbury, He was 
liberally educated, and inherited ſome 
fortune, real and perſonal ; but ſoon 
laviſhed away both in an attendance 
at Court, without gaining any other 
equivalent, but the horour ot being 
retained 2 do ic in the familytof 
Lord Surrey — which time he 
commenced poet, and on his Lord- 
ſhip's death turned ſoldier, He was, 
we are told, in many engagements, 
and frequently wounded; twice 
taken priſoner, and twice redeemed 
by the charity of two noble Ladies; 
yet fill diſtreſſed, and umewarded. 
Neither of his employmcnts afforded 
him a patron, who knew or would 
do juſtice to his merit ; and he was 
as unfortunate in his amours, as in 
his circumſtances. He paid his ad- 
dreſſes to a widow named Browning, 
who poileſſed a very good jointure ; 
but this Lady being more in love with 
money than lawrels, with wealth 
than merit, rejected his ſuitz which 
not à little diſcouraged him, as he 
had- ſpent his money in hopes of 
effeQuating this match ; but which, 
untoriunately for him, all bis rhimes 
and ſonnets could not do, His death 
is ſuppoſed to have happened in 1570; 
and, according to Mr, Wood, he was 
buried near Skelton, in the chancel 
of St. Margaret's church, Weſtmin- 
ſter. Camden has preſerved the fol- 
- lowing epitaph on our poet. 


Come Ale, lend me thy torch 
© To find a Church yard in a church- 
porch ; 


wrote 


© Poverty and poetry his tomb doth 
encloſe, 

© Wherefore, good neighbours, be 
merry in proſe,” 


Strype obſerves, that Churchyard 
was an excellent ſoldier, and a poet, 
and a man ot honeſt principles, And 
Mrs, Cooper ſays, © By ſuch of his 
Writings as I have had an opportunity 
to examine, he appears generally a 
man of ſenſe, and ſometimes a poet; 
though invention does nct ſeem to be 
remarkably his talent, —His lan- 
guage is tolerably pure, and his num- 
bers not wholly inharmonious,-The 
legend of Jane Shore, I think, has 
ſome merit, and his ſtanzas on the 
poets much more; in thoſe the ſtile is 
rich, the turns elegant, and the 
judgment ſuch, as entitles him to A 
much better character than former 
Writers have condeſcended to allow 
him,” 


He wrote the Tragedy of Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

Sir Simon Burlcy's Tragedy. 

The Siege of Leith. 

Twelve poems, which he publiſhed 
together under the title of Churchyard's 
Chips, and dedicated to Sir Chriffopher 
Hatton, Ard foie other Pieces 
which are enumerated by Winſtanley 
and Theo. Cibber,— id. Cibber's 
Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. P. 63- 65, 
and Cooper's Muſes Library, P. 117, 
118, | 
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wrote word to Secretary Cecil, that great numbers of — — 
flocked to that city, whom he ſuſpected to come thither with ſome 
treaſonable deſign. Upon this Sir Richard Southworth, a gen- 
tleman who had been before taken up on ſuſpicion, and who had 
now been for ſome time at Bath, was again taken into cuſtody, 
and was afterwards confined in Biſhop Grindal's houſe : but after 
being in confinement ſome time, he was ſet at liberty. It ap- 
pears that our Prelate took great pains to convince this gentle- 
man of the errors of Popery, but without effect. Some time 
before this, he ſet on foot a contribution for the perſecuted Pro- 
teſtants abroad, by way of benevolence, or collection from his 
Clergy ; for which he was threatened by ſome, who were diſaf- 
fected to this cauſe, with a Premunire, for laying a charge upon 
the Clergy without authority from the Queen : but this did not 
diſcourage him from the proſecution of his purpoſe. 

In May, 1570, Biſhop Grindal was tranſlated to the Archbi- 
ſhopric of York. It is ſaid, that he owed this promotion chiefly 
to Secretary Cecil; and Archbiſhop Parker, who was conſulted 
about it,“ ſignified (ſays Strype) that he liked well of Grin- 
dal's removal. For he reckoned him not reſolute and ſevere 
enough for the government of London, ſince many of the 
*« Minitters and people thereof (notwithitanding all his pains) 
* {till leaned much to their former prejudices agaainſt the eccle- 
„ fiaſtical conſtitution.“ 

The new Archbiſhop ſoon after went down into Vorkſhire, 
where he reſided for ſome time at Cawood, an antient feat of the 
Archbiſhops of York. From thence he wrote thus to Secretary 
Cecil: * I cannot as yet write of the ſtate of this country, as of 
mine own knowledge; but I am informed, that the greateſt 
part ot our gentlemen are not well affected to godly religion, 
« and that among the people there are many remanents of the 
« old.---They keep holidays and faſts abrogated. 'They offer 
money, eggs, &c. at the burial of their dead. They vray 
4 heads, &c. So as this ſeems to be as it were another church, 
rather than a member of the reſt, And for the little experi- 
„ ence I have of this people, methinks I ſee in them three evil 
„qualities; which are, great ignorance, much dulneſs to con- 
« ceive better inſtruction, and great ſtiffneſs to retain their 
„ wonted errors. I will labour as much as I can to cure every 
of theſe, committing the ſucceſs to GOD. I forbear to write 
«« unto her Majeſty of theſe matters, till I may write upon bet- 
«« ter knowledge. In the mean time, I ſhall not ceaſe in my 
« daily prayers, to commend her Majeſty to AL Mui Hf GOD. 
„ GOD keep you. From Cawood, this 29th Auguſt, 1570. 

« Yours in CarisT, 
EDM. EBOR.“ 


Soon after, our Archbiſhop recovered by law an houſe at Bat- 
terſea in Surrey, formerly belonging to the Archbiſhops of 
U 2 York 
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York, together with eighty acres of demeſne land ; which houſe 
and lands were {or the conveniency of the Archbiſhops, when 
they came up to Parliament or Convocation, or on account of 
other buſineſs at Court. The ſame year, the famous Thomas 
Cartwright having attacked the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment, in his lectures at Cambridge, Archbiſhop Grindal wrote a 
letter to Secretary Cecil, defiring that Cartwright might be 
filenced. The year following, 1571, he began his metropoliti— 
cal viſitation, and publiſhed his injunctions to the Clergy and 
Laity. 'This viſitation continued the next year; and, in 
1573 (z), the Archbiſhop interceded with the Lord Treaſurer 
in behalf of ſome of his Clergy, who were oppreſſed by the 


Crown oſicers. 


(2) In July this year, the learned 
Dr. JOHN KAN E, or CAC Sggcied 
at Cambridge, He was born at Nor» 
wich in 1510; and after he had be-n 
inſtructed in grammarical learning in 
that city, he was ſent to Gonville- 
Hall in Cambridge, of which he be- 
came Fellow, after having taken the 
degree of Maſter of Arts. At the 
age of twenty-one years, he tranſ- 
lated out of Greek into Latin, Nece- 
phorus Calliſtus's Jreatiſe of Con- 
ſeffion in Prayer, and another of 
Chryſoſtom, vx Mopo ORANDI 
Drum; and out of Latin into 
Engliſh, Eraſmus's paraphraſe on 
jude; and he alſo epitomized his 
book DE VERA THEOLOGIA, 

in 1539, he ſct out for Italy, and 
ſtudied phyſic in the Univerſity of 
Padua, uncer the Jearned Johannes 
Baptiſta Montanus, He ſoon became 
ſo eminent in his faculty, that he was 
reader of phyſic at Padua for ſeveral 
years, and a fingulzr ornament of 
that Univerſity, He took his degree 
of Doctor firſt at Bononia, and read 
public Greek lectures at Padua, eſpe- 
cially about the y:ar 1542, which was 
tne thirty ſ cond of his age. In 1543, 
he traveiled through the greateſt part 
of Italy, Germany, and France. He 


returned to Engiand in 1544, when + 


he commenced Doctor of phyfic at 
Cambridge, and practiſed with great 
induſtry and ſucceſs at Shrewſbury 
and at Norwich: and he fo emi- 
n-:r.tly diſtinguiſned himſeif by his 
lexrning and uncommon {kill in his 
profeſſion, that he became at length 
phyfician to King Edward VI, ard 


Our 


was a't-rwards continued in that 
place by th: Qucens Mary and Eliza- 
beth, tiil the year 1568, when he was 
turned out, upon a ſuſpicion, as it is 
ſaid, of being too much attached to 
the Popiſh religion, He was ad- 
mitted Fellow of the College of Phy. 
ficians at Londen in 1547, and after» 
wards paſſed with applauſe through 
all the offices of that learned body, 
and was for ſ:ven years Preſident of 
the College; and, upon all occaſions, 
he proved a zealous defender of its 
rights and priv:leges, In 1557, he 
obtained a licence to advance Gon- 
viiie- Hail (which before had no char- 
ter of foundation) to a College. This 
le accordingly performed in 15358, 
encowing his foundation with conſi- 
derable eſtates, for the maintenance 
of three Fellows, twenty Scholars, 
and a Porter; and giving them a 
new body of ſtatuies, He alſo addcd, 
at his own expence, to Gonville- 
Hall, a new ſquare called Caius's 
Court, all of durable tree ſtore, and 
uniform in every reſpect ; the charge 
of which amounted to upwards of 
eighteen hundred pounds. And that 
this ſociety might the better flouriſh 
under his immeciate care and in- 
ſpection, he accepted, oa the 24th of 
January, 1559, of the Maſterſhip of 
it ; which he kept almoſt as long as 
he lived, Some littie time before his 
deceaſe, having cauſed Dr. Thomas 
Legge of Norwich to be placed in his 
reom, he remained as a Fellow- 
Commoner in his own College, aſ- 
biting daily at divine ſcrvice in a pri- 
vate (eat in the chepel, whici he had 

built 


> 


A 


S> 
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Our Archbiſhop was very careful to prevent ignorant and un- 


qualified perſons from holding Benefices in the church. And 
with this view he provided, that ſuch as came for inſtitution to 
any Living, ſhould be firſt well examined; and ſuch as were 
found unlearned, he rejected, notwithſtanding their preſenta- 
tions. Of this Mr. Strype gives us the following inſtance. 


40 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


One William Ireland was preſented to the KeQtory of Hart- 
hill ; who coming to the Archbiſhop, was examined by the 
Archbiſhop's Chaplain, In his preſentation were theſe words, 
VEeSTRI HUMILES ET OBEDIENTES : Which the Chaplain re- 
quired him to conſtrue, to underſtand his ability in Latin, 
But he expounded them, You HUMBLENESS AND OBEDI- 
ENCE. The Chaplain aſked him. again, who brought ap the 
people of Iſrael out of Egypt? He anſwered, King Saul. 
And being aſked, who was firſt circumciſed, he could not an- 
ſwer. Wherefore the Archbiſhop rejected him. And one 
Hugh Caſſon was preſented to, and obtained the ſaid Beneſice 
of Harthill, and lived to the year 1624. And ſo was Rector 
there fifty years (a).“ 

Upon the death of Archbiſhop Parker in 1575, our Prelate 


was promoted to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury. 'The ſame 
year, a Convocation was held under him; in which, among 
other things, ſome articles for the regulation of the Clergy were 


built for himſelf, He erected a mo- 
nument in St, Paul's church, in Lon- 
don, to the memory of the celebrated 
Linacre, And lie obtained a grant, 
that the College of Phyũcians might 
for ever yeatly take t vo dead male. 
faQors bodies at their difcretion, and 
di iſect them; and ſettled 11. 65. 8d. 
a year for the expence of diſſecting 
ſuch bodies. He died in the ſixty- 


third year of his age, and was buried 


in a grave which he had made before 


his deceaſe, in the chapel of his own * 


Coll. ge, 

Dr. CAIUS was one of the moſt 
learned men of his time, and parti. 
cularly famous for his (kill in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and his 
extenſive knowledge in the Britiſh 
Antiquities, He publiſhed many 
books in Latin, particu'arly a Tre:tife 
on the Practice of Fhyfic, in two 
books, which was publithed at Baſil 
in 1544, in Svo. An account of the 
Sweatilng Sickneſs in England, in- 
titled, Deg FentemgeraA BRITA - 
XICA, publiſhed in 1556, and re- 
printed at London in 1721, 8vo, An 
Hiſtery of the Univerlity of Came 
biidge, and a vindication of its anti- 


agreed 


quity : printed by John Day, in 4to. 
1574. An account of the Baths im 
Britain, of ſome rare animals and 
plante, and of Britiſh dogs, A tre. 
tiſe of the right pronunciation of the 
Greek and Latin languages; in 
which he oppoſed that pronuncia't mn 
of tlie Greek which was introduc*d 
by Cheke and Smith. Bc<fid:s theſe 
original Works, he tranſlated mary 
Pieces of Galen into Latin, and made 
large annotations upon Ins Writings, 
as well as thoſe of Celſus, The 
Writer of Caius's article in the New 
and Gen, Biog. Di, $vo. ſays, that 
our Author tranſlated a part ot Celfus 
into Latin, But this gentlemaa did 
not conſider, that there could be no 
occaſion for this; the treatiſes of 
Cellus were originally written in 
the Latin language, Caius alſo pub- 
üſhed two of the treatiſes cf Hip- 
pocrates, And he drew up Annz2!s 
of the College of Phyficians, Lon- 
con, and Annals of Gonvil and Cu. 
College: but thefe he never ine dead 
for the preſs, - Vid. Biograph. Britan. 
and New and Gen, Biog. Dict, 8vo. 


(w ) Liss of Grindal, P. 188. 
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agreed upon, intitled, © Articles touching the admiſſion of apt 
and fit perſons to the Miniſtry, and the eſtabliſhing of good 
% order in the church; which were printed and publiſhed by 
the Queen's authority. The next year he procured a new eccle- 
ſiaſtical commifion ; and he alſo ſet about reforming ſeveral 
abuſes and diſorders in his courts, and regulated diſpenſations, 
inhibitions, &c. in which hc was aſſiſted at his own deſire by the 
moſt learned Lawyers and Civilians of thoſe times. The ſame 
year he alſo held a metropolitical viſitation, 

It had been well for Archbiſhop Grindal, if he had never been 
promoted to the See of Canterbury. For from the time of his 
removal from the Archbiſhopric of York, he met with little elſe 
beſides troubles and vexation, that greatly imbittered che remain- 
der of his life, He firſt incurred the Queen's diſpleaſure, by 
countenancing and encouraging the. religions Ex+&C15ES, or 
ProParSYINGS ( x), as they were then ſtied, wiiich were now 
ſet up in different parts of the kingdom, for the inſtruction and 
improvement of the Clergy. The method of theſe exerciſes 
was this. The Miniſters of a particular diviſion, at a ſet time, 
met together in ſome church belonging to a market-town, or 
other large place; and there each ia heir order exlained, ac- 
cording to their ability, ſome particular portion of Scripture al- 
lotted them before. And after they ad ail done, a moderator, 
who was one of the moſt grave and learned amor gf: them, 
made his obſervation: upog what the reſt had faid, and deter- 
maned the true ſenſe of the place. All this was to be ditpatched 
within a ſet ſpace of time. At thele aſſemblies there was com- 
monly a great concourſe of people to hear and learn; which 
obliged the Miniſters and Curates to read Authors, and conſult 
Expoſitors and Commentators, and to follow their ſtudies, that 
they might ſpeak to the purpoſe when they were to ſpeak in 
png and thus they conſiderably profited themielves in the 

nowledge of the Scriptures, 

1 heſe religious exerciſes Archbiſhop Grindal very much en- 
couraged, from a perſuaſion that they were well calculated for 
the promotion of religious knowledge, and the improvement of 
the Clergy. However, as it was ſaid that ſome inconveniencies 
and irregularities had been occaſioned by the abuſe of theſe 
Propheſyings, our Primate drew up rules and orders for the 
more uſeful management of theſe exerciſes (). But notwith- 
ſtanding this, the countenance that was given to theſe aſſemblies 
by our Archbiſhop, _—_ great umbrage to the Queen. They 
had been introduced into ſeveral parts of the kingdom in the 
time of the late Archbiſhop Parker; who, it is ſaid, told her 

Majeſty, 


(x) Thefe religious meetings were © that all may learn, and all be 
called Prernts TIN GS, from the di- ©& comforted.” 
rection of St. Paul, 1 Cor, xiv. 31, () Va. Siry pe, P. 220, 
* Ye may all propheſy one by one, 


4 


— 
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Y 


* 
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Majefty, that theſe meetings were no better than ſeminaries of 
Puritaniſm ; and that they tended to popularity, and made the 
people ſo inquiſitive, that they would not ſubmit to the orders of 
their ſaperiors, as they ought (z). Many other things were 
alledged againſt theſe exerciſes ; particularly it was faid, that 
they ſometimes occaſioned diſturbances ; by ſome affecting to 
ſhew their parts, and to confute others who might not ſpeak fo 
pertinently as themſelves ; whilſt others broached heterodox 
opinions. And ſome, it was alſo alledged, who had been pro- 
hibited from preaching for non-conformity, would obtrude 
into theſe aſſemblies, and ſpeak againſt the Liturgy and Hie- 
rarChy ; and ſometimes even Laymen would ſpeak. And though 
Grinda! had taken meaſures to prevent any thing of this kind, 
the Queen teſtified her utter diſlike of thete meetings, however 
regulated. She did not like (Mr. Strype tells us) “ that the 
% Laity ſhould neglect their ſecular affairs by repairing to theſe 
„meetings: which ſhe thought alſo might fill their heads with 
% notions, and ſo occaſion diſſentions and unquiet diſputes, and 
« it may be ſeditions in the State. And the Archbiſhop being 
„at Court, ſhe particularly declared herſelf offended at the 
„ numbers of preachers, as well as at the exerciſes ; and 
« warned him to redreſs both. Urging, that it was good for 
« the church to have few preachers, and that three or four 
might ſuffice for a county; and that the reading of the Ho- 
« milies to the people was enough. In ſhort, ſhe required him 
„ to do theſe two things, viz. to abridge the number of 
« preachers, and to put down the religious exerciſes, The 
«« ſpeeches ſhe uſed to him were ſomewhat ſharp ; and ſhe was 
«« very reſolute to have no more exerciſes of this fort, and cared 
«« not for any great encreaſe of preachers ; but that the licences 
„ for preaching ſhould be more ſparingly granted out; and 
«« ſhe expected the Archbiſhop ſhould give eſpecial orders for 
« both ( 4 * 

Archb:ſhop Grindal, however, thought very differently from 
the Queen in theſe matters. He was of opinion, that the num- 
þer of preachers ought rather to be encreaſed than diminiſhed ; 
and as to the religious exerciſes, he believed them to be greatly 
calculated for the improvement and edification both of the 
Clergy and Laity ; and he therefore thought he could not con- 
ſcientiouſly prohibit them. Accordingly he wrote a letter to 
ber Majeſty, in which he expreſſed his ſentiments on theſe ſub- 
jects with a ſincerity, openneſs, and freedom, that do him ho- 
nour. 

As to the Queen's deſire of having but few preachers in the 
church, he mewed her, “ That nothing was more plain in the 


«« Scriptures, than that the Goſpel of CHRIST ſhould be plen- 
« tifully 


(=) Vid. Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, Vol. I, P. 326, (2) Lite of 
Grindal, P. 221. 
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ac tifully preached, and that plenty of labourers ſhould be ſent 
1 into the LORD's harveſt, That public and continual preach- 
* ing of GOD's word was the ordinary means and inſtrument 
* for the reconciliation of men unto GOD. That by preach- 
« ing, due obedience unto Chriſtian Princes and Magiſtrates 
« was planted in the hearts of ſubjects. For obedience, he ſaid, 
« proceeded of conſcience ; and conſcience was grounded upon 
« the word of GOD. And the word of GOD wrought its ef- 
« fe& by preaching.---That whereas it was thought, that the 
« reading of the godly Homilies might ſufiice, he acknowledged 
« the reading of the Homilies had its uſe ; but that it was no- 
* thing comparable to the office of preaching. That the 
« preacher could apply his ſpeech, according to the diverſity of 
« times, places, and hearers; which could not be done in Ho- 
« milies. That exhortations, reprehenſions, and perſuaſions, 
« were uttered with more affection, to the moving of the 
« hearers, in Sermons than in Homilies. Beſides, the Homilies 
« were deviſed in King Edward's time, only to ſupply neceſſity, 
« for want of preachers ; and were by his ſtatute, not to be 
«« preferred, but to give place to Sermons, whenſoever they 
«© might be had. And finally, that they never were thought in 
« themſelves alone to contain ſufficient inſtruction for the 
« Church of England.” 

As to the Propheſyings, or religious exerciſes, he told her 
Majeſty, ** That he had conferred with divers of his brethren, 
« the Biſhops, by letters, who thought the ſame as he did, that 
« they were profitable to the church, and therefore expedient to 
« be continued. And he hoped her Majeſty would alſo think 
* the ſame, when ſhe ſhould be informed of the order and 
« manner of them; and what authority they had from the 
« Scripture, and what advantages they were attended with, and 
« what diſadvantages would follow if they were taken away. 
% Then he proceeded to give her an account of the exerciſes ; 
4 and obſerved, that many Prelates, particularly the Biſhops of 
« London, Wincheſter, Bath and Wells, Litchfield, Gloucetter, 
« Lincoln, Chicheſter, Exeter, and St. David's, had ſignified by 
letters to him, of the. profit and benefit that had accrued by 
« theſe exerciſes. As, that the Miniſters of the church became 
« more ſkilful and ready in the Scriptures. That it withdrew 
« them from idleneſs; and that ſome ſuſpeRted in doctrine, 
« were brought to open confeſſion of the truth. That ignorant 
« Miniſters were thereby driven to ſtudy, if not for conſcience, 
« yet for ſhame ; and the opinion of the Laymen of the igno- 
« rance of the Clergy removed. That nothing by experience 
«© beat down Popery like it. That where before there were not 
« three able preachers, now were thirty, mect to preach at St. 
« Paul's croſs ; and forty or fifty beſides, able to inſtruct their 
* own cures. That only men backward in religion, and con- 
„ temners of learning, fct themſelves againſt it; and that the 
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6 diſſolution of it would breed triumph to the adverſary. And 
* as to abuſes, they might be reformed, and that which was 
« good might remain.“ 

The Archbiſhop then proceeded to addreſs himſelf to the 
Queen, in the following terms. I truſt, when your Majelty 
« hath conſidered, and well weighed the premiſes, you will reit 
e ſatisfied, and judge that no ſuch inconveniencies can grow ot 
<< theſe exerciſes, as you have been informed, but rather the 
« clean contrary. And for my own part, becauſe I am very 
« well aſſured, both by reaſons and arguments taken out of the 
« holy Scriptures, and by 2 (the moſt certain ſeal of 
c ſure knowledge), that the ſaid exerciſes, for the interpreta- 
« tion and expoſition of the Scriptures, and for exhortation and 
comfort drawn out of the ſame, are both profitable to en- 
« creaſe knowledge among the Miniſters, and tend to the edify- 
„ing of the hearers, I am forced with all humility, and yet 
« plainly, to profeſs, that I cannot with ſafe conſcience, and 
«« without the offence of the Majeſty of GOD, give my aſſent to 
« the ſuppreſſing of the ſaid exerciſes. Much leſs can I ſend 
«« out any injunction for the utter and univerſal ſubverſion of 
« the ſame. I ſay with St. Paul, I xave no roweR TO DE. 
©« STROY, BUT ONLY TO EDIFY; and with the ſame Apoſtle, 
« I Can DO NOTHING AGAINST THE TRUTH, BUT FOR THE 
© TRUTH. 

« If it be your Majeſty's pleaſure for this, or any other cauſe, 
& to remove me out of this place, I will, with all humility, yield 
« thereunto, and render again to your Majeſty that I received of 
«© the ſame. I conſider with myſelf, Quop xorrRenDuM ESF 
cc 1NCIDERE IN MANUS DEI vVIVENTIS, i. e. That it is a fear- 
c fulthing to fall into the hands of the living GOD. I conſider 
« alſo, Quo Qui FACIT CONTRA CONSCIENTlaM (DIVINIS 
© JURIBUS NIXAM) ZADIFICAT AD GEHENNAu; i. e. That he 
« who acts againſt his conſcience (reſting upon the laws of 
« GOD) edifies to Hell, Axp WAT $HouLD I win, ir [ 
4 GAINED (I will not ſay a Biſhopric, but) ThE wrHoLe 
«© WORLD, AND LOSE MINE OWN $SUUL ? Bear with me, there- 
5 fore, I beſeech you, Madam, if I chuſe rather to offend your 
« earthly ' Majeſty, than to offend the heavenly Majeſty of 
« GOD.” 

He afterwards requeſted her to leave eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
matters of faith and religion, to the Biſhops N Clergy; and 
not to decide upon them herſelf, in the ſame poſitive and pe- 
remptory manner as in civil affairs. It was, he ſaid, the anti- 
Chriſtian voice of the Pope, Ste VoLo, Sic juBto; srer RO 
RATIONE VCLUNTAS; i. e. So I will have it; fo I command : 
let my will ſtand for a reaſon. But in GOD's matters, all 
Princes ought to bow their ſcepters to the Son of GOD, and to 
aſk counſel at his hand what they ought to do. He alſo exhorted 
her to remember, that notwithitanding her high rank, and ex- 
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alted ſtation, ſhe was ſtill a mortal creature, and of conſequence 
accountable to the Supreme CREATOR of Heaven and earth, 
whoſe will ſhe ought to be deſirous of conforming to, and obey- 
ing; and particularly by promoting true religion to the utmoſt 
of her power (5). 

This letter was dated December 20, 1576. But it made no 
change in the ſentiments, or conduct, of the Queen. On the 
contrary, it only ſerved to inflame her againſt the Archbiſhop. 
She, therefore, repeated her orders to him to ſuppreſs the Prophe- 
ſyings; but he abſolutely refuſing to do this, in May, 1577, the 
Queen ſent her letters to the other Biſhops, commanding them to 
ſuppreſs all ExxRCIHSsES and PRopHEsSYINGSs, and to ſilence all 
preachers and teachers not lawfully called (c). And in June 
Archbiſhop Grindal was confined to his houſe, and ſequeſtered 
for ſix months, by the Lords aſſembled in the Star-Chamber, for 
refuſing to comply with the Queen's commands (4). 

At the latter end of November, the Lord Treaſurer wrote to 
him, to perſuade him to make a ſubmiſſion ; but this he not 
thinking fit to comply with, his ſequeſtration was continued ; 
and, in January following, there were thoughts of depriving 
him; but that deſign was laid aſide. In 1579, his confinement 
was taken off, or at leaſt he had leave to retire for his health to 
his houſe at Croydon ; for we find him there conſecrating the 
Biſhop of Exeter in that year, and the Biſhops of Wincheſter, 
and Litchfield and Coventry, the year following; ſo that he ex- 
erciſed this part of his archiepiſcopal function, by commiſſion 
from the Queen, even under his ſequeſtration. But the other 
affairs of his See, during this interval, were managed by two 
Civilians appointed by the Queen and Council for that pur- 
poſe ; yet ſtill with deference to the Archbiſhop, and conſulta- 
tion with him in what they did. Sometimes, however, upon 
— commands from the Queen and Council, he acted in per- 
on, and iſſued out orders in his own name; and in general he 
was as active and vigilant in the care of his Dioceſe, as his ſitu- 
ation would permit. 

In 
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(5) Nad. Life of Grindal, P. 222, 
a23. and Strype's Appendix, P. 
74—85. where this remarkable 
letter of the Archbiſhop's is inſerted 
at full length. 

(c) Sir Robert Cotten, ſpeaking 
of the religious exerciſes, which were 
now ſuppreſſed, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: © In thoſe days there was an 
emulation between the Clergy and 
the Laity ; and a ſtrife, whether of 
them ſhould ſhew themſelves moſt 
afſectionate to the Coſpel. Miniſters 
haunted the houſes of the worthieſt 


men, where Jeſuits now build their 
tabernacles; and poor country 
churches were frequented with che 
beſt of the ſhire, The word of 
GOD was precious; prayer and 
preaching went hand in hand toge- 
ther; until Archbiſhop Grindal's 
diſgrace, and Hatficid's (perhaps 
Hatton) hard conceit of Propheſying, 
brought the flowing of theſe good 
graces to à ſtill water,” Twenty- 
four Arguments, &, Vid. Strype, 
P. 230, 227. 
(4) Liſe, P. 231. 
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In 1580, a Convocation met at St. Paul's, in which it was 
moved, that no buſineſs ſhould be entered upon, nor any ſubſidy 
granted, till Archbiſhop Grindal was reſtored. And though 
that motion was carried in the negative, yet they — 
preſented a petition to her Majeſty in his favour. However, this 
addreſs proved ineffectual; but in the year 1582, Mr. Strype 
conjectures that his ſequeſtration was taken off (4). Be this as 
it may, it appears that the ſame year the Archbiſhop was totally 
deprived of his eye-ſight, in conſequence of hard ſtudy ; and 
being alſo much afflicted with the ſtone, ſtrangury, and cholic, he 
reſigned his Archbiſhopric, and obtained a penſion for life from 
the Queen; though he does not appear ever to have recovered 
her favour. With this proviſion he retired to Croydon, where 
he died on the 6th of July, 1583, aged ſixty- three, and was bu- 
ried in the chancel of Croydon church, where a ſtone monument 
was erected to his memory. 

Archbiſhop GRIN DAL was a learned and pious Prelate, of 
great moderation for the age in which he lived, and of regular 
and unblameable manners. He was of a mild, generous, and 
friendly diſpoſition ; and of a courteous and affable deportment 
in his higheſt exaltation. He lived and died unmarried, but yet 
does not ſeem to have amaſſed much wealth, notwithſtanding his 

reat preferments. However, he left ſome legacies to the Univer- 

ties, and alſo for ſeveral charitable purpoſes. During his exile, 
he contracted a friendſhip with the moſt celebrated foreign Re- 
formers, with whom he afterwards correſponded. And he was 
very inſtrumental in obtaining a ſettlement in England for the 
French Proteſtants, in their own method of worſhip ; which was 
the beginning of the Walloon church, fituated in Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, London, which hath continued ever ſince for the uſe of the 
French nation, It does not appear, that the Archbiſhop left 
any Writings of importance behind him ; nor has any thing 
very material of his been printed. His ſermon on the death of 
the Emperor Ferdinand was printed by John Day ; and there is 
a Piece written by him againſt the doctrine of the real preſence, 
intitled, A Dialogue between Cuſtom and Truth,” in Fox's 
Acts and Monuments. | 


( 4) Nd. Life of Grindal, P. 271, 


The Life of THOMAS GOD WIN, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 


S HOMAS GOD WIN was born at Ockingham in Berk- 
ſhire. He was initiated in grammatical learning at 
the free-ſchool in that town, where he ſoon made ſuch 
a proficiency as diſcovered him to be endowed with , 

excellent parts; but he would probably have loſt the advantage 
of improving them by a ſuitable education, as his parents are 
ſuppoled to have been in low circumſtances, had he not been 
taken notice of by Dr. Richard Layton, Archdeacon of Bucks, 
and Rector of Brington in Northamptonſhire; who took him 
into his houſe, kept him there fome time, and about the year 
1538, nt him to Magdalen College, Oxford. He was ſup- 
ported at the Univerſity by Dr. Layton, as long as that Gentle- 
man lived ; and when he died, his merit procured him other 
friends; by which means he was enabled to take the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts in 1543. In 1545, he became Fellow of his 
College; and, in 1547, Maſter of Arts (e). 

His patron, Dr. Layton, who was himſelf a zealous Proteſtant, 
had taken care to breed him up in the ſame principles. This 
brought upon him the ill-will of ſome of the Fellows of his 
College; who being zealous for Popery, made Mr. Godwin's 
ſituation fo uneafy to him, that the ige ſchool at Brackley in 
Northamptonſhire becoming vacant in 1549, he accepted the 
ſchoolmaiier's place, which was in the gift of the College, and 
reſigned has Fellowſhip. He ſoon after married Iſabelſa, tlic 
daughter 0i :vicholas Pureioy, of Shalſton in Buckinghamſhire, 

iq; and he {upported his family in a decent manner, and with- 


— 
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out any new diſturbance, till the death of King Edward VI. a 
But upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, his religious ſentiments 4 
again expoſed him to perſecution, and he was obliged to quit his 5 
ichcol. in this exigency he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 70 


phyſe; and being admitted to his Batchelor's degree in that 
taculty at Oxford, in July, 1555, he practiſed it for a ſupport, 

til Queen Elizabech aſcended the Throne. 
Mr, Godwin had, from his firſt entrance into the Univerſity, 
applied himſelf principally to the Rudy of Divinity; and 
though 


— 


(c) Lid. Biogtsph. Britan, New and Gen, Biog. Dict. Svo. and Wood's 
Atiion, Oxon. 
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though he had been ſome what diverted from his firſt purpoſe, he 
ſtill proſecuted his —_— ſtudies as much as his other avo- 
cations would permit. But the times now favouring his origi- 
nal deſign, he was reſolved to enter into the church, in which he 
was alſo encouraged by Dr. Nicholas Bullingham, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, from whom he received holy orders, and to whom he 
became Chaplain. That Prelate alſo introduced him into public 
notice, by obtaining for him the honour of preaching before her 

lajeſty, who was ſo much pleaſed with the ſeriouſneſs of his 
manner, and his pathetic oratory, that ſhe appointed him one 
of her Lent preachers ; and he diſcharged this duty, by annual 
appointment, and very much to his own credit, for fifteen 
years ſucceſſively. 

In 1565, Mr, Thomas Sampſon being deprived by Archbi- 
ſhop Parker for non-conformity, Mr. Godwin ſucceeded him 1n 
the Deanery of Chriſt-chuggh, Oxford ; and he had the Prebend 
of Miiton-Ecclefia conferred on him by his patron Biſhop Bul- 


lingham, in December the ſame year, 

In the beginning of the enſuing year, on the death of Dr. 
Nicholas Wotton (/), he was promoted to the Deanery of 
Canterbury, being the ſecond Dean of that church. And in 
Auguſt he attended Queen Elizabeth in her pompous viſit to the 
Univerſity of Oxtord, at which time he took the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity with uncommon applauſe (g F. 


(J) Dr. NICHOLAS WOTTON 
was much celebrated for his {kill in 
politics, and in the civil law, He 
was fon to Sir Robert Wotron, and 
was born in the county of Kent, He 
was bred at Oxford, where he took 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. Be 
was the firſt Dean of the two metro- 
politan churches of Canterbury and 
Vork; and was Frivy Counſellor to 
four ſucceſſive Sovcreigns, namely, 
K. Henry VIII. K. Edward VI. Q. 
Mary, and Q. Elizabeth. He was 
emp.oy<d tiartcen ſeveral times in 
Embatnes to foreign Princes; and he 
retuſed the Archhiſhopric of Canter- 
bury, which was offered him (ac- 
cording o Divid Lloyd) in the firit 
year of Queen Elizabeth, He was 
buried in Canterbury, being at th: 
time of his death about ſeveiity years 
ct age. 

Lloyd frys, that Dr, Watton was 
& the oracle of both laws at coun- 
cils; who would ſum up the merit of 
a 5 cnuſe, recolic the circumſtances 
of any affe ir, and ſhew tables of 
trade, Comaicice, fiiuat:ons, coundris, 


Dr. 


revenue, intereſt, c. the readieſt and 
ex cteſt of any in Evogland, — His 
apprehenſion was quick and clear; 
his method exact; his reading vaſt 
and indetatigable; his memory 
(ſtrong as to things, though not to 
words) tenacious; and his elocution 
copious and flowing,”” ——— States 
Worthies, Vol, I. P. 110, 120. 

(g) At his viſitation, the Queen 
came to Oxford tro: Woodſtock on 
Saturday the firſt of Auguſt, and 
continued in that city till the Friday 
tollowing, being attended by the 
Dean of Toledo, then Ambaſſador 
from the King of Spain ; the Mar- 
quis of Northampton ; the Earls of 
Warwick, Suſſex, Hun'ingdon, Rut- 
fand, Ox'ord, and Ormond ; the 
B:ſhops ot Salishury and Rocheſter ; 
Lord Howard of Effinghara, then 
Lo.d Chamberlain; and the Lords 
Windſor, Stafford, Strange, Sheffield, 
Mon joy, Henry Seymour, Grey, and 
Paget, On every day the Queen was 
enteriained with academicai exerciſes 
oi different kinds; in which the 
wits of the ableſt men ia that az” 

wer” 
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Dr. Godwin continued eighteen years at Canterbury; and 
was then promoted, in the year 1584, to the Biſhopric of Bath 
and Wells, which had been three years vacant. But this acceſ- 
ſion of dignity proved, in the event, no addition to his felicity, 
It was no uncommon thing for the Courticrs in theſe times, to 
endeavour to procure ſome of the church lands for their own 
uſe, and to employ their intereſt at Court for that parpoſe. In 
particular, one of the Queen's favourites (+) endeavoured at 
this time to deprive our Prelate of the manor of Banwell, which 
belonged to his See ; and the Queen was prevailed on to ſend 
meſſages to him, to induce him to reſign the manor. This, 
however, Biſhop Godwin was by no means diſpoſed to do ; but 
he happening now to marry the widow of a London trader, his 
former wife being dead, this circumſtance was laid hold of to 
incenſe the-Queen againſt him ; it being well known that Eliza- 
beth was no friend to matrimony in the Clergy, and that ſhe had 
2 particular diſlike to married Biſhops (7). Accordingly the 
Queen was ſo much ſet againit him, and he was ſo much perſe- 
cuted on account of the manor, that he was at length compelled 
to purchaſe his peace, by granting a long leaſe of one of the 
beſt manors belonging to his See. Never was harmleſs man 
* (fays Sir John Harrington) ſo traduced to his Sovereign; it 
was ſaid, that he had married a girl of twenty years old with 
a great portion ; that he had conveyed half the Biſhopric to 
her ; that becauſe he had the gout, he could not ſtand to his 
marriage; with ſuch ſcoffs, to make him ridiculous to the 
vulgar, and render him odious to the Queen. 'The good Earl 
of Bedford happening to be preſent when theſe tales were 
told, and knowing the . widow the Biſhop had 
married, ſaid merrily to the Queen, after his dry manner, 
Madam, I know not how much the woman is above twenty, 
but I know a ſon of her's is but little under forty.— But 


&«& this 
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were ſtretched to the utmoſt, to merit 
the applauſe of ſo illuſtrious an au- 
dience. On Thurſday, the _— 
was preſent at a divinity act, in which 
Dr. Lawrence Humphreys was de- 
fendant; and the Doctors Godwin, 
Weſtphaling, Overton, Calfebill, and 
Pierce, were opponents. Dr. Jewel, 
Biſhop of Salisbury, acted as mode- 
rator. At the concluſion, the Queen 
Rerſelf made an extempore ſpeech 
in Latin, fignifying her own great 
ſatisfaction, as well as that of the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Chancellor of that Uni- 
verfity, and Sir William Cecil, Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, who had requeſted it of her 
Majeſty, The next day, in the af- 
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ternoon, te Queen left Oxford, being 
accompanied by the Heads of the 
Univerſity, to Shotover-Hill, where 
the public orator made a ſhort 
ſpeech ; which being ended, her 
Majeſty gave him her hand to kiſs, 
and turning her eyes towards the 
city, ſhe ſaid, „Vale Academia in- 
6lyta, valete ſubditi fidiſſimi, valete 
ſcholares charifſimi, Deumque ſtudiis 
veſtris propitium habeatis ; Valete ! 
Valete !” Farewell, illuſtrious Uni- 
verſity, farewell moſt faithſul ſubjects, 
farewell moſt dear ſcholars; may 
Providence ever be propitious to your 
ſtudics ! farewell ! farewell ! 

(5) Anthony Wood tells us, that 
this favourite was Sir Walter Raleigh, 

(i) Sce P. 13, 16. 
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ve this rather marred than mended the matter. One ſaid, Ma- 
jus peccatum habet, he hath therefore the greater fin. Ano- 
ther told of three ſorts of marriage; of GOD's making, as 
«© when Adam and Eve, two young folks, were coupled; of 
% man's making, whan one is old, and the other young, as Jo- 
“ ſeph's marriage; and of the Devil's making, when two old 
folks marry, not for comfort, but for covetouſneſs; and ſuch 
* they ſaid was this, The concluſion of the premiſes was this, 
that to pacify his perſecutors, and to ſave Banwell, he was fain 
to part with Wilſcombe for ninety- nine years, (I would it had 
* been one hundred) and ſo purchaſed his peace. 

Thus the Biſhopric, as well as the Biſhop, was puniſhed ; 
« who wiſhed in his heart he had never taken this preferment, to 
4 foil himſelf in his decrepid age with that ſtain, that ali his 
« life he had abhorred ; and to be made an inſtrument of ano- 
« ther man's ſacrilege, and uſed like a leaden conduit pipe, to 
« convey waters to others, and drink nothing but the dregs, 
« and droſs, and ruſt, himſelf. But ſtrangely he was entrapped 
« in the unfit marriage; I know not if it may be called a mar- 
« riage, Non Hymenzus adeſt illi, non gratia lecto, Himſelf 
« proteſted to me, with tears in his eyes, he took her but for a 
6 _ to his houſe, and for the reſt (they were his own words) 
« he lived with her as Joſeph did with our Lady ().“ 

Biſhop Godwin was now drawing towards ſeventy years of 
age; and beſides other infirmities, was ſo broken with the gout 
that he was ſcarcely able to ſtand. And the unfortunate and 
troubleſome diſpute in which he had been engaged, together 
with its conſequences, greatly contributed to deject his mind; 
whereby his diſorder gaining ſtrength, and his body growing 
more feeble, he was not able to perform the duties of his epiſco- 
pal office ; which being conſequently left to the care of others, 
were ſo ill managed, that Archbiſhop Whitgift thought proper 
to viſit his Dioceſe in 1587. The two ſucceeding years he con- 
tinued to decline, and was at length attacked by a quartan ague; 
in which hopeleſs ation he retired, by the advice of his phyfi- 
cians, to his native place, Ockingham, where he expired on the 
gth of November, 1590, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. 
He was interred in Ockingham church, where a monument was 
erected to his memory by his ſon Francis Godwin, then Sub- 
Dean of Exeter, and afterwards Biſhop of Hereford, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to treat more at large hereafter, 


Biſhop GODWIN was a learned, pious, and moderate Pre- 
late, and eminent for his charity and hoſpitality. He was, ſays 
Harrington, “ very well eſteemed in the country, and beloved 
by all men for his great hoſpitality ; of the better ſort, for 
* his kind entertainments, and pleaſant diſcourſe at his 

6 table. 


(:) Jad. Brief View of the State of the Church of England, P. ;. 
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& table. His reading had been much; his judgment and 
1 doctrine ſound; his government mild, and not violent; his 
35 dé mind Charitable; and therefore I doubt not but when he 

n loſt this life, he won Heaven, according to his own Ex- 
"2F* preſſion, Win GOD, WIN ALL.“ 
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The Life of EDWIN SANDYS, 


Archbiſhop of York. 


DWIN SANDYS was ſon to William Sandys, Eſq; 
a Juſtice of Peace, and the King's Receiver for the 


county of Lancaſter. He was born in the year 1519; 

but the place of his birth is uncertain. He was edu- 
cated at St. John's College in Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of Batchelor of Arts in 15 39, and that of Maſter of Arts in 
1541 ; but he was never Fellow of that, or any other College. 
About the year 1547, he proceeded Batchelor in Divinity, and was 
elected Maſter of Catherine-Hall. At the time of his father's 
deceaſe, which was in 1548, he was Vicar of Haverſham ; the 
year following, he was 1 to a Prebend in the cathedral 
church of Peterborough ; and the ſame year he commenced 
DoRor in Divinity. In 1552, King Edward VL granted him a 
Prebend in the church of Carliſle; and at the time of that 
Prince's deceaſe, in 1553, he was Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge (/). 

As Dr. Sandys had early embraced the Proteſtant Religion, he 
zealouſly joined with thoſe who were for raiſing the Lady Jane 
Grey to the Throne; and he was therefore required by the Duke 
of Northumberland, when that Nobleman came to Cambridge 
in his march againſt Queen Mary, to ſet forth the Lady Jane's 
title, in a ſermon the next day before the Univerſity. He rea- 
dily complied with the Duke's requeſt ; and preached, we are 
told, in ſo pathetic a manner, as to draw tears from the audience. 
And Northumberland, with others of the Nobility, defired Dr. 
Sandys to commit his ſermon to writing, and appointed one Mr. 
Leaver to $0 to London, and pet it printed.” Dr. Sandys required 
a day and half for writing it, and at the time appointed Mr. 
Leaver came ready booted to receive it of him. As he was de- 
livering it, one of the Beadles came, and with tears in his eyes 


prayed him to ſhift for himſelf, the Duke being retired, and 
Queen Mary proclaimed. However, Dr. Sandys ſhewed no 


concern at what was ſaid, but delivered the ſermon written. 
The ſame night, Northumberland ſent to him to proclaim 
Queen Mary; but this Sandys refuſed. Upon which he was 

Vol. III. 4. Y deprived 


( 1) Na. Biograph. Britan. New and Gen, Biog. Dic. 8vo, and Le 
Neve's Lives and Characters of all the Proteftant Biſhops, Vol. I. P. 21, 23. 
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deprived of his Vice-Chancellorfhip, and his other preferments, 
and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London. , 

Mr. Thomas Mildmay was one of thoſe who came to tell him, 
that he was to be carried priſoner to the Tower ; and on this 
occaſion that gentleman ſaid to Dr. Sandys, that he marvelled 
that a learned man would ſpeak ſo unadviſedly againſt a good 
Princeſs, and wilfully run into ſuch 2 To which Dr. 
Sandys replied, I ſhall not be aſhamed of bonds; but if I 
„ could do as Mr. Mildmay can, I need fear no bonds: for 
« you came down againſt Queen Mary, and armed in the field, 
& and now return for Queen Mary; before a traytor, and now a 
«« great friend. I cannot, with one mouth, blow hot and cold 
& after this ſort (n).“ 

Dr. Sandys was confined in the Tower about ſeven months, 
and then was removed to the Marſhalſea. He was afterwards ſet 
at liberty by the mediation of ſome friends: but it being inti- 
mated to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, that he was one of the 
greateſt Heretics in — and one who of all others had the 
moſt corrupted the Univerſity of Cambridge, that Prelate cauſed 
ſtrict ſearch to be made after him. However, he found means 
to eſcape out of England, and in May, 1554, arrived at Ant- 
werp. But he had not been there many hours, before he re- 
ceived information that King Philip had ordered ſearch to be 
made for him; upon which he haſtened away to Augſburgh : 
and aſter ſtaying there fourteen days, he went to Straſburgh, 
where he fixed his abode. His wife came there to him; but 
he had the misfortune to loſe her by a conſumption, and a child 
by the plague ; and he was alſo laid up himſelf for ſome months 
by a very dangerous illneſs, However, having recovered his 
health, in 1558, he took a journey to Zurich, and lodged five 
weeks in the houſe of the celebrated Peter Martyr ; with whom 
he ever after maintained an intimate correſpondence. 

At Zurich Dr. Sandys received the news of the death of 
Queen Mary; whereupon he returned to Straſburgh, and from 
thence ſet out for England, where he arrived on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, 1558-9. In March, he was appointed by Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Council, one of the nine Proteſtant Divines, who 
were to hold a diſputation againſt an equal number of the Popiſh 
party, before both Houſes of Parliament at Weſtminſter. He 


was alſo one of the Commiſſioners appointed for preparing a 


new Liturgy, and for deliberating on other matters for the re- 
formation of the Church. And when the Popiſh Prelates were 
deprived, he was nominated to the Biſhopric of Carliſle, which 
he refuſed, but accepted that of Worceſter. He was conſecrated 

on the 2 iſt of December, 1559. 
It appears that Dr. Sandy, on his ſirſt return to England, was 
ſomewhat averſe to the uſe of the Habits. For in a letter to 
Archbiſhop 


( =) Vid, Fox's Ads and Monuments, Vol; III. P. 938, 939. Edit. 1641, 
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Archbifhop Parker, he has theſe words: I hope we ſhall not 
be forced to uſe the Veſtments; but that the meaning of the 
law is, that others in the mean time ſhall not take them away, 
but that they ſhall remain for the Queen ().“ He was alſo 
entirely againſt —— any kind of images in churches, and 
was for having them all burned. Queen Elizabeth was deſirous 
of keeping a crucifix, with images of Mary and John, in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of every church, But Biſhop Sandys was 
ſo vehement againſt it, that, as appears from a paſſage in a letter 
of his to Peter Martyr, he was very near loſing the Queen's fa. 
vour, and his Biſhopric, on the occaſion. 

In 1560, Biſhop Sandys viſited his Dioceſe; and in the courſe 
of the viſitation of the city of Worceſter, Mr. Strype tells us, 
that ** five or ſix Prieſts of that city were preſented 2 keeping 
five or fix whores a-piece. Which was ſo notoriouſly ſcanda- 
* lous, that the ſaid Biſhop, Sandys, in a ſermon at the cathe- 
« dral a few days after, ſpake of it; and took occaſion thence 
« toſhew, how neceſſary it was to allow Prieſts marriage (o).“ 
And about this time it appears there were ſome differences be- 
tween our Prelate and Archbiſhop Parker. The latter blamed 
Sandys * for viliting ſo ſoon, before he was ſcarcely warm in his 
*« ſeat, as though he had thereby ſought chiefly his own advan- 
„tage.“ But he wrote word to Parker, in his own juſtifica- 
tion, that what he had done“ was with his, the Archbiſhop's, 
« conſent ; that it was orderly, a to laws and injunc- 
« tions; that he redrefied diſorders, and puniſhed fin ; and 
« that after he had done, inſtead of being a gainer, he was 
„ twenty-four pounds out of purſe.” Parker alſo called in 
22 the preachings of ſome of his Clergy. To which San- 

ys . that “ his preaching and their's was to win and 
edify, not to command. And that as to himſelf, his people 
«© heared him and believed him, and univerſally favoured him, 
„ which was his chief comfort.” 

As Biſhop Sandys was well ſkilled in the learned languages, 
he was, about the year 1 505, one of the Biſhops appointed to 
make a new tranſlation o the Bible ; and the portions which 
were allotted for his ſhare were the firſt and ſecond Books of 
Kings, and the firſt and ſecond Books of Chronicles. Upon the 
_—_ of Grindal, from the See of London to the Archbi- 
ſhopric of York, in 1570, 1 Sandys was appointed by the 
Queen to ſucceed him in the Biſhopric of London. And in 
1571, he was ordered by her Majeſty to aſſiſt the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion both againſt Papiſts 
and Puritans ; and he — proceeded againſt them with 
vigour and ſeverity ; but he adviſed that a national Council 

Y 2 might 


() Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, (e)] Life of Archbiſhop Parker, 
3 I, P. 194, See alſo Biograph. P. 78. 
it, g 
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might be called, in order to remedy the preſent diſorders in the 
church (). However, many things were written againſt his 
proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; and he complained 
to the Lord-Treaſurer, that he was greatly defamed by the Pu- 
ritans, and he therefore ſolicited for ſome redreſs from the Coun- 
cil, or Star-Chamber. Biſhop Sandys alſo claimed to be Super- 
intendant of the Dutch church in London, as his predeceſſor 
Grindal had been; which occaſioned ſome uneaſineſs between 
him and that congregation. 

In 1576, he was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of Vork; and 
no ſooner was he poſſeſſed of it, but he had like to have loſt his 
manor and palace of Biſhop's-thorp, under pretence that it was 
fit ſor the Preſident of the Council in the North. But the Arch- 
biſhop was reſolute, and would not part with it upon any aC- 
count. His ſucceſſor in the See of London, Biſhop Aylmer, 
alſo gave him trouble about the rents of that Biſhopric, and di- 
lapidations. 

In 1577, Archbiſhop Sandys viſited his province. It is ſaid, 
that he was the rather induced to do this by the complaints of 
Dr. Barnes, Biſhop of Carliſle ; who alledged, that he had in 
vain attempted to reduce the Clergy of his Dioceſe to an abſo- 
lute compliance with the Act of Uniformity ; and complained 
of the numbers of non-conformiſts, whom he could not reduce to 
the eſtabliſhed orders of the Church, Whereupon Archbiſho 
Sandys reſolved to viſit his whole province, and to begin wit 
Durham, where Dean Whittingham was the principal man un- 
der the Biſhop. He was a Divine of great learning, and of 
long ſtanding in the Church; but he was of Puritan principles, 
and had not been ordained according to the form of the Engliſh 
ſervice hook. The accuſation againſt him was branched out 
into thirty-five articles, and forty-ninc interrogatories ; but the 
chief, ſays Mr. Neal, was his Geneva ordination. However, 
the Dean, inſtead of anſwering the charge, ſtood by the rights 
of the church of Durham, and denied the Archbiſhop's power of 
viſitation 3 upon which Sandys thought proper to excommuni— 
cate him. But Whittingham appealed to the Queen, who iſſued 
a commiſſion to the Archbiſhop, to the Lord Preſident of the 
Council in the North, and to the Dean of York, to hear and de- 
termine the validity of his ordination, and to enquire into the 
other miidemeanors contained in the articles. 'The Prefident of 
the North was a favourer of the Puritans ; and Dr. Hutton, 
Dean of York, was of Whittingham's principles, and boldly af- 
firmed, „that the Dean was 2 in a better ſort than even 
« the Archbiſhop himſelf;“ ſo that the commiſſion came to no- 
thing. However, Archbiſhop Sandys obtained another commiſ- 
ſion, directed to himſelf, the Biſhop of Durham, the Lord Preſi- 
dent, the Chancellor of the Diocetc, and ſome others, to viſit the 
| | 9 church 


( p ) Strype's Life of Parker, P. 457, 338. 
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church of Durham. The chief deſign, it is ſaid, was to deprive 
Whittingham, as being only a Layman. When the Dean ap- 
peared before the Commiſſioners, he produced a certificate under 
the hands of eight perſons, for the manner of his ordination, in 
theſe words: It pleaſed GOD, by the ſuffrages of the whole 
congregation (at Geneva), orderly to chooſe Mr. William 
Wmhittingham, unto the office of preaching the word of GOD, 
and miniſtring the Sacraments ; and he was admitted Miniſter, 
and ſo publiſhed, with ſuch other ceremonies as here are uſed 
and accuſtomed.” It was objected, that here was no mention 
of a Biſhop, or Superintendant, nor of any external ſolemnities, 
not ſo much as of impoſition of hands. The Dean replied, 
there was mention in general of the ceremonies of that church; 
and that he was able to prove his vocation to be the ſame that 
all the Miniſters of Geneva had. Upon which the Lord Preſi- 
dent roſe up, and ſaid, that he could not in conſcience agree to 
deprive him for that cauſe only; for, ſaid he, it will be ill taken 
by all the pious and learned both at home and abroad, that we 
ſhould allow of the Popiſh maſling Prieſts in our Miniſtry, and 
2 of Miniſters made in a reformed church. Whereupon 
the/commiſſion was adjourned sd DIE. Theſe proceedings of 
Sandys againſt Whittingham (2), appear to have contributed 
ſomewhat towards making the Archbiſhop unpopular. For the 
calling the Dean's ordination in queſtion, was contrary þ the 
atute * 


— 


1%: 6 


( gs ) WILLIAM WHITTING- 
HAM was born in the city of Cheſ- 
ter, in 1524, and educated in Brazen- 
Noſe-College, Oxford, He was af- 
terwards tranſlated to Chritt-Church, 
when it was ounded by King Henry 
VIII. being reckoned one of the beſt 
ſcholars in the Univerſity, In the 
year 1550, he travelled into France, 
Germany, and Italy, andreturned to 
England about the latter erd of 
King Edward VI, In the reign of 
Queen Mary, he was with the exiles 
at Frankfort, and upon the diviſion 
there went with part of the congre- 
gation to Geneva, and became their 
Miniſter, He had a great ſhare in 


'tranflating the Geneva Bible. Upon 


his return home, he was preferred to 
the Deanery of Durham in 1563, 
where he ſpent the remainder ot his 
life. He did good ſervice to his 
country, fays the Oxford Hiſtorian, 
againſt the Popiſh rebels in the north; 
and to his church of Durham, by re- 
pelling the Archbiſhop of York from 
viſiting it: but he was at beſt but a 
lukewarm Conformiſt, an enemy to 


the Habits, and a promoter of the 
Geneva doctrine and diſcipline, Howes 
ever, ſays Mr. Neal, he was a truly 
pious and religious man, an excellent 
preacher, and an ornament to religion, 
He died whilſt the cauſe of bis depri- 
vation, for not being ordained ace 
cording to the rites of the Engliſh 
Church, was depending, on the 10th 
of june, 1579, in the fiſty-tixth year 
of his age../id, Neal's Hiſt. of the 
Puritans, Vol. I. P. 363, 364. 
Anthony Wood, however, charges 
Dean Whittingham with very ma 
wworks of impiety z particularly wit 
taking away pieces of marble, or 
free-ſtone, which lay over the graves 
of the Priors of Durham. And in 
further ſupport of this heavy charge 
of impiety, he not only tells us, that 
* Whittingham could not abide any 
thing that appertained to a goodly re- 
ligiouſneſs, or monaſlical life; but 
that within the Abbey-church of 
Durham were two holy water flones of 
fine marble, very ar:ificially made 
and engraven, and boſſed with hollow 
boſſes, upon the outer fides of the 
ltunes, 
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ſtatute 13 Eliz. by which “' the ordinations of foreign reformed 
* churches were declared valid; and thoſe that had no other 
orders, wer2 made of like capacity with others, to enjoy any 
« place of Miniicry within England (-).“ 

Oer Prelate had alſo great diſputes with his own Dean at 
York, Dr. Hutton. And it is ſaid that he made ita rule, not to 
2 the advowſon, or promiſe of any preferment in his gift, 

efore it actually became void, nor ever to take a reſignation. 
And not only in his own Dioceſe, but even in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, he was very vigilant and active in finding out Pa- 
piſts, and defeating their pernicious deligas. This created him 
many enemies ; ſo that what with his many diſputes and quarrels 
with thoſe of his own communion, and his proceedings againſt 
the Papiſts, his life ſeems to have been a kind of perpetual war- 
fare ; and many attempts were continually made to ruin both 
his reputation and intereſt. 

One of theſe attempts againſt him was of ſo ſingular and auda- 
cious a nature, that it merits a particular relation. In May, 
1582, as he was viſiting his Dioceſe, he lay at an inn in Doncaſ- 
ter ; where, through the contrivance of Sir Robert Stapleton, 
and other wicked perſons his enemies, the inn-keeper's wife was 
put to bed to him at midnight, when he was alleep. Upon 
which, _— to agreement, the 1nn-keeper mites into the 
room, waked the Archbiſhop with his noiſe, and offered a 
drawn dagger to his breaſt, pretending to avenge the injury. 
Enmediately Sir Robert Stapleton came in, as if called from his 
chamber by the inn-keeper ; and putting on the appearance of 
a friend, as indeed he had formerly been, and as the Archbiſhop 
then thought him (), adviſed his Grace to make the matter 


ups 


tones, very curiouſly wrought, Both whole and undeſaced. I fay it again, 


theſe were taken away by this zx- 
vo] Dean Whittingham, and carried 
into his kitchen, and employed to 
prefane uſes by his ſervants, Reeping 
their beef and falt.-fiſh in them, 
Having a conveyance in the bottoms 
of them to let forth the water, as 
they. had when they were in the 
church to let out holy water, c. 
He alſo cauſed the image of St, Cuth- 
bert, (which before had been removed 
from its proper place by Dean Robert 
Horne, who alſo had a hand in ſuch 
impieties), and alſo other antient 
monuments, to be defaced, and 
broken all to pieces; to the intent 
that there ſhould be no memory of 
that holy man, or of any other who 
nad been famous in the church, and 
great benefaftors thereunto, (as the 
Priors, his predeceffors were), left 


that he did this to the end that no 
memory or token of that holy man, 
St. Cuthbert, thould be leſt; who 
was ſent, and brought thither, by the 
power and will of Almighty GOD, 
and was therc upon the occafiun of 
the erection of the monaſtical church 
of Durham, where the Clergy and 
ſervants have all their Livings and 
commodities from that time to this 
day.“ Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 
154. Edit. 1691, 

( » ) Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, 
Vol. I. P. 361, 362, 

(s) Sir John Harrington, who 
hath publiſhed a relation of this 
tranſaction, gives the ſollowing ac- 
count of the friendſhip that at firſt 
ſubſiſted between the Archbiſhop and 
Sir Robert Stapleton, and of the oc- 
caſion that gave riſe to the Knight's 

_ enmity 
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up, repreſenting to him, how prejudicial it might he to his repu- 
tation, and the credit of religion, if, being one againſt fo many, 
he ſhould offer to ſtir in ſuch a cauſe ; and perſuading him, that 
notwithſtanding his innocency, which the Archbiſhop earneſtly 
proteſted, and Stapleton then acknowledged, it were better to 
ſtop the mouths of needy perſons, than to bring his name into 
doubtful queſtion in an affair of this nature, With this advice 
the Archbiſhop unwarily complied ; but afterwards diſcovering 
Sir Robert's malice and diſſimulation, he ventured, in confidence 
of his own innocency, to be the means himſelf of bringing the 
whole cauſe to examination before the Council in the Star- 
Chamber. 'The reſult of which was, that the Archbiſhop was 
found and declared to be entirely innocent of the wicked ſlan- 
ders and imputations raiſed againſt him ; and that Sir Robert 
Stapleton and his accomplices were firit impriſoned, and then 


fined in a moſt ſevere manner (7). 
After a life full of troubles and contention, our learned Pre- 
late died on the 10th of July, 1588, in the ſixty-ninth year of 


enmity againſt the Archbiſhop, 
« There was (ſays he) great kind- 
neſs, and had long continued, be- 
tween Archbiſhop Sandys and Sir 
Robert Stapleton, a Knight of York- 
ſhire, who in thoſe days for a man 
well ſpoken, properly feen in lan- 
guages, a comely and goodly per- 
forage, had ſcant an equal, and (ex- 
cept Sir Philip Sidney) no ſuper:or in 
England: for which reaſons the Arch. 
biſhop, of all his neighbours and 
countrymen, did make efpecial ac- 
count of him, About the year 183, 
alſo he was High-Sheriff of York. 
ſhire, and met the Judges with ſeven- 
ſcore men in ſuitable Liverics ; and 
being at this time hkewiſe a widower, 
he wooed and won, and weded 
ſoon aſter, one of the bet reputed 
widows in the Weſt of England. In 
this felieity he ſailed with ſull fails, 
but fomewhat too high, and no jefs 
the Archbiſhop in like proſperity of 
wealth, and friends, and children, 
yet ſeeming above ail to joy in the 
fiierdſhip of this Knight, who an- 
ſwered in all good correſpondence, 
not only of out ward compliment, 
but in ward comfort, Ticks wo 
ſo itiendly nezghbours and conferts, 
ſwimming in this calm of content, at 
laſt happened to fall foul! one on ano- 
ther by this occaſion, The Knight, 
in his great good fortunes, having as 
great defigns, among other thin gs. 
had laid the foundation of a {air 


his 


houſe, or rather palace, the model 
whercof he had brought out of 
Italy, which houſe he intended to 
name Stapleton's Stay; and for that 
cauſe invited the Archbiſhop in good 
kindneſs to fee it, and requeſted him, 
for the more credit, and as it were 
bleſſiag to the houſe, that his Grace 
would give it the aforeſaid name. 
But when the Archbiſhup kad fully 
beheld it, and in his judgment found 
it fitter for a Lord Ireaſurer cf Enz 
land, than for 4 Koight of Yock- 
ſhire ; be ſaid to him, Weuid you 
have me call this intended houſe, 
Srapletos a Stay? Nay, rather let me 
ſay to you, Stay Staplton # for if you 
go forward to ſet up this houſe, it 
will pull you down, Huw often 2 
man loſes a iriend with a jeſt, and 
how grievous it is for a man's vanity , 
to he croſt in the humour! This 
fpeech of my Lord's, that I ſhovid 
think intended friendly, uitered ſaith- 
fully, and applied even {atheriy unto 
him, be took in to deep diſdain and 
deſpite, that howſacver he ſmothered 
it for the prefent, from tht time for- 
ward he fought a mean to revenge 
it. — brief View of the State of tlie 
Church of England, P. 174. 


()] Had. New and Gen. Piogravh. 
Dit, vo, Ha. cington's Brief View 


of the State of the Church of Enge 
land, and Le Neve's Lives and Cha- 
raGers of the Proteſtant b.ſions, 
Fart is. P. 42-5. 
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his age; and was buried in the collegiate-church of Southwell, 
where a monument 1s erected to his memory, Several letters, 
and other papers, written by Archbiſhop Sandys, are inſerted in 
Strype's Annals, in his Life of Archbiſhop Parker, in his Life of 
Archbiſhop Whitgift, and in Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion. And in 1616, twenty-two of his ſermons were collected 
together, and printed at London, in a ſmall 4to, under the title 


of ©* Sermons of the moſt Keverend Father in GOD, Edwin, 


« Archbiſhop of York, Primate and Metropolitan of England, 
« Kc. Two of theſe were preached at Straſburgh, four before 
the Queen, one before the Parliament, five at York, and moſt of 
the reſt at Paul's croſs. The Archbiſhop was a very eminent 
preacher, and his ſtyie is ſuperior to that of the generality of 
Writers in thoſe times. He was twice married; and by his ſe- 
cond wife he had ſeven ſons, and two daughters. From Sir Sa- 
muel, his eldeſt fon, the preſent Lord Sandys is deſcended.---- Of 

two of his other ſons, we ſhall give a more particular account. 
EDWIN SANDYS, the Archbiſhop's ſecond ſon, was born in 
Worceſterſhire, about the year 1561, He was admitted of Cor- 
pus Chriſti College in Oxford at fixteen years of age, under the 
celebrated Mr, Richard Hooker, He took the degrees in Arts, 
and was collated in 1581 to a Prebend in the church of York. 
He afterwards travelled into foreign countries, and at his return 
became eminent for learning, prudence, and virtue. In May, 
1602, he reſigned his Prebend, and received the honour of 
K nighthood from King James I. who afterwards employed him 
in ſeveral affairs of great truſt and importance. Dr. Fuller tells 
us, that he was dexterous in the management of ſuch things, 
conſtant in Parliament as the Speaker himſelf, and eſteemed by 
all as an excellent Patriot. However, as he oppoſed the Court 
with vigour in the Parliament of 1621, he was committed with 
Mr. Selden to the cuſtody of the Sheriff of London in June that 
— and detained above a month; which was highly reſented 
y the Houſe of Commons as a breach of their privileges. But 
Sir George Calvert, Secretary of State, declaring, that neither 
Sandys nor Selden had been impriſoned for any parliamentary 
matter, a ſtop was put to the diſpute. Sir Edwin was Treaſurer 
to the undertakers of the Weſtern Plantations, He died in Oc- 
tober, 1629, and was interred at Northbourne in Kent ; where 
he had a ſeat and eſtate granted him by James I. for ſome ſervices 
done at that King's acceſſion to the Throne. He bequeathed 
i5ool. to the Univerſity of Oxford, for the endowment of a 
metaphyſical lecture. He left five ſons; all of whom, except 
one, adhered. to the Parliament during the civil wars. He pub- 
liſhed a book in 4to. intitled, « Europz Speculum ; or, a View 
« or Survey of the State of Religion 1n the weſtern parts of the 
« world. Wherein the Roman religion, and the pregnant po- 
* licies of the Church of Rome to ſupport the — are 
* notably 
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* notably diſplayed : with ſome other memorable diſcoveries 
„ and memorations.” This hath paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
tions (u). 

GEORGE SANDYS, the Archbiſhop's youngeſt fon, was born 
at Biſhops-Thorp in Yorkſhire, about the year 1578. At eleven 
years of age he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he 
was matriculated of St. Mary's Hall. How long he reſided in 
the Univerſity, or whether he took a degree, does not appear. 
But in the year 1610, he ſet out on his travels; and, in the 
courſe of two years, made a very extenſive tour, having not only 
travelled through ſeveral parts of Europe, but alſo viſited many 
cities and countries of the Eaſt, as Conſtantinople, Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land ; after which, taking a view of the 
remote parts of Italy, and the Iflands adjoining, he went to 
Rome, where he met with Nicholas Fitzherbert, his countryman, 
and formerly his fellow-ſtudent, by whom he was ſhewn all the 
antiquities of that famous city, From thence he went to Ve- 
nice ; and being by this time greatly improved, and become not 
only a fine ſcholar, but an accomplithed gentleman, he returned 
to his native country, where, after properly digeſting the obſer- 
vations he had made, he publiſhed an account of his travels in 
Folio, which was extremely well received, the ſeventh Edition 
of it being publiſhed in 1673. Mr. Sandys alſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a Poet; and his productions in that way were greatly 
admired in the age in which they were written. In 1632, he 
publiſhed at Oxford, in Folio, “ Ovid's Metamorphoſis, eng- 
«© liſhed, mythologized, and reprefented in figures.” He had 
before publiſhed part of this tranſlation ; and, in the Preface to 
this ſecond Edition, he tells us, that he has attempted. to collect 
out of ſundry Authors the philoſophical ſenſe of the fables of 
Ovid. To this Work, which is dedicated to King Charles I. is 
ſabjoined, “An Eſſay to the tranſlation of the ZAneis.” In 1636, 
he publiſhed in 8vo. ©* A Paraphraſe upon the Pſalms of David, 
* and upon the Hymns diſperſed throughout the Old and New 
„ 'Teſtament :” which was re-printed in 1638, in Folio, with a 
title ſomewhat varied. And in 1640, he publiſhed a tranſlation 
of Grotius's tragedy, intitled, Cyr1sTUs PaTIENs, with notes; 
which was re- printed with cuts in 1688, 8vo. In the latter part 
of his life he reſided chiefly at the houſe of Sir Francis Wenman, 
of Caſwell, near Whitney, in Oxfordſhire, to whom his ſiſter was 
married. He died, however, at the houſe of his nephew, Sir 
Francis Wyat, at Bexley in Kent, in 1643 ; and was interred in 
the chancel of that pariſh church. He had no monument 
erected to his memory; but various Writers have handed down 
the following inſcription, as one that was due to his merit : 
** Georgius Sandys, Poctarum Anglorum ſui ſæculi Princeps,” 
He was greatly eſteemed by many ot the molt virtuous men, and 

Vol. lil. 5. 2 eminent 


# ) Vid, New and Cen. Biograph. Pit, $40, and Wood's Athen. Oxon, 
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eminent ſcholars of his time, and particularly by the celebrated 
Lucius, Lord Falkland, who was his intimate friend. He has 
been celebrated by cotemporary and ſubſequent wits as a very 
conſiderable Poet, Mr. Dryden calls him the beſt verſifyer of 
the laſt age. And it is on all hands agreed, that he was not only 
a man of genie, but of ſingular worth and piety (ww). 


( wo) Cib*er's Lives of the Pocts, New and Gen, Biograph. Di, and 
Comp. to ite Viayhuule, 
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The Life of Sir Jonun Hawkins. 


OHN HAWKINS was born at Plymouth, about the 
year 1520. He was ſecond ſon to William Hawkins, Eſq; 
an eminent ſea Commander, by Joan Trelawney, daughter 
of William Trelawney, of the county of Cornwall, Efq. 


He was from his youth addicted to navigation, and the ſtudy of 


the mathematics ; and began very early to put his knowledge ir 
practice, by making ſeveral voyages to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Canaries, which were in thoſe days extraordinary undertakings. 
and muſt have given him more experience than almoſt any of b. 


contemporaries. It is alſo probable, that he accompanied h. 

father in ſome of his voyages, who was a great Seaman, and th. 

firſt Engliſhman who 5 voyage to Brazil. Mr. Hakluy: 

fays, „he was a man for his wiſdom, valour, experience, au- 

* ſkill in ſea-cauſes, much eſteemed and beloved by Kine 

Henry VIII. (x)” Of his firſt voyages we have no particu!- 
2 2 


(x) Captain WILLIAM HAW- 
KINS had already acquired a compe- 
tent fortune, and conſiderable repu- 
tation as a Seaman, when he formed 
the deſign of viſiting the coaſt of 
Brazil, and of trading with tbe na- 
tives, notwithſtanding the ſtrange ac- 
counts that had been publiſhed of 
them by the Portugueſe, He was 
Owner and Commander of a veſſel 
called the Paul of Plymouth, of the 
hurthen of two hundred and fifty 
tons, which was in thoſe days ſtiled 
« a tall and goodly ſhip.” And in 
the year 1530, he carried his ſcheme 
into execution; and failed firſt to the 
port of Seſtos, on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea ; where, for a cargo of ſmall 
price that he carried out, he purchaſed 
from the Negroes elephants teeth, 
and other commodities which he 
judged might be acceptable in the 
country to which he was next bound, 
He proceeded accordingly with this 
cargo to the coaſt of Brazil, where he 
dealt only with thoſe whom the Por. 
tugueſe reputed Savages, and whom 
he confidered in tlic light of a free 


account : 


people. And he dealt with them 
ſo juit, candid, and generous a ma 
ner, that he entirely gained th. 
confidence; and yet the profits 
his voyage were very conſiderab 
He made a ſecond voyage thither 
1532, and was received with the ſa: . 
frizndihip and cordiality as at fi: 
And the mildn:fs of his behavio: 
and the azreeableneſs of his conv. ; 
ſation, had ſuch an effect upon 
mind of a Brazilian Prince, that + 
offered to go over with him to Lu. 
land, in caſe Iie would leave one 
his men with the Brazilians, as 
hoſiage for his ſafety. The propo 
was readily accepted; and one M. 
tin Cockeram, of Plymouth, by 
own conſcnt, ſtaid behind, On 
arrival of this Weſt-Indian Prince. 
he was cariicd up to London, and 
troduced to King Henry VIII. 
Whitehall: “ at the ſight of when, 
(ſays Hakluyt), the King and all:“ 
Nobility did not a little marvel ; 5; 
not without cauſe : for in his che 
were holes made according to t“. 
ſavage manner, and therein ſr 
bu 
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account; but it appears that he had early acquired a great re- 
putation, and was employed by Queen Elizabeth as an Officer 
at ſca, when ſome of thoſe who were afterwards her chief 
Commanders were but boys, who learned from him the {kill by 
which they aroſe to eminence. 

In the ſpring of the year 1562, he formed the deſign of his 
firſt ſamous voyage, which was 2 to himſelf, and 
moſt of his proprietors ; but much more ſo in its conſequences 
to his country, In ſeveral trips that he made to the Canaries, 
where by his generofity and humanity, we are told, he had made 
himſelf much beloved, he acquired a knowledge of the flave- 
trade, and of the very great profit obtained by the ſale of Ne- 
grocs in the Weſt-Indies. After due conſideration, therefore, he 
reſolyed to attempt ſomewhat in this way, and to raiſe a ſubſcrip- 
tion among his friends, for opening a new trade, firſt to Guinea, 
for ſlaves, and then to Hiſpaniola, St. John de Porto Rico, and 
other Spaniſh Iſlands, for ſugars, hides, ſilver, &. Upon his 
repreſentation of the affair, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas 
Lodge, Sir William Winter, Mr. Bromfield, and Mr. Gunſon, 
whoſe daughter Mr. Hawkins married, readily joined in the un- 
dertaking. At their expeace a little fleet was prepared, com- 
poſed of the following ſhips. The Solomon, of the burthen of 
one hundred and twenty tons, in which Mr. Hawkins himſelf 
failed ; the Swallow, of one hundred tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain Thomas Hampton; and a bark of forty tons, called the 
Jonas; on board of all which there were about one hundred 


men. With this ſquadron he ſailed from the coaſt of England, 


in the month of October, 1562 ; 


bones were planted, ſtanding an inch 
out from the ſaid holes, which in his 
chen country was reputed for a great 
bravery, He had alſo another hole 
in his ncther lip, wherein was ſet a 
precious ſtone about the bigneis of a 
pea, All his apparel, behaviour, and 
ceſture, were very ſtrange to the be- 
holders.“ However, King Henry, 
we are told, treated this Indian 
Piince with much condeſcenſion; 
and, after he had remained here near 
a year, Captain Hawkins, in order 
purQually to ſulfil his promiſe, em- 
Farked with him again at Plymouth; 
but, in his paſſage home, he was 
ſe.zed with a diſtemper of which he 
died. This troubled Captain Haw- 
kins extremely, from an apprehenſion 
of what might befal the man he had 
leſt behind, But he was ſoon eaſed 
of theſe fears, for the Savages relied 


entirely vpon his word; and not 
2 — 


and, in his courſe, firſt touched 
at 


only traded with him as before, but 
ſet Martin Cockeram at full liberty, 
who, on his return home, obtained a 
little office in the rown of Plymouth, 
where he lived and died, —— This 
commerce between England and the 
Brazils ſubſiſted many years after- 
wards at Southampton, and in pro- 
ceſs of time ſome Engliſhmen went 
thither and ſettled, Among theſe 
was Mr, John Whitehall; who, in a 
letter to a friend of his, dated June 
26, 1578, acquainted him that there 
were many rich mines of gold in that 
country; and theſe, as appears from 
ſubſequent accounts, the Spaniards, 
who by tbis time were become maſters 
of Portugal, and of the Colonies be- 
longing to that Crown, prevented 
from being wrought, jd, Bio- 
graph, Britan, and Hakluyt's Voyages 
and Diſcoveries of the Engliſh na- 
tion, P. 520, 521, Edit, 1589. 
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at Tenerifte, and thence ſailed to the coaſt of Guinea; where 
having by force or purchaſe acquired three hundred Negroe 
ſlaves, he ſailed dire&ly to Hiſpaniola, and making there a large 
profit, he returned ſafe to England in the month of September, 
1563 (). It was the humanity of Hawkins, it has been faid, 
which made him beloved by the Indians, and thereby introduced 
him to an acquaintance with the {lave-trade ; but whether the 
ſlave- trade itfelf be conſiſtent with humanity, or agreeable to 
principles of equity, we ſhall leave to the determination of our 
readers. 

The next year Mr. Hawkins made another voyage with a 
greater force, himſelf being in the Jeſus of Lubeck, a ſhip of 
ſeven hundred tons, accompanied by the Solomon, and two 
barks, the Tyger and the Swallow. He failed from Plymouth 
the 18th of October, 1564, and proceeded to che coaſt of Gui- 
nea, where he made himſelf maſter of a conſiderable number of 
Negroes, with which he ſailed for the Weſt-Indies. He arrived 
at the Iſland of Dominica on the gth of March, 1565, and on 
the 16th he came to the Iſland of Margarita, where he was 
kindly entertained by the Alcaide, who furaiſhed him with bul- 
locks and ſheep; but the Governor not only refuſed him the li- 
berty of trafficking there, and deprived him of a pilot whom he 
had actually hired, but ſent a caravel to inform the Governor of 
St. Domingo of his arrival, who thereupon ſent orders to the 
—_ all along the coaſts, to have no dealings with the 

ngliſh. 

Mr. Hawkins finding there would be no traffic for him here, 
ſet ſail again on the 2oth of the ſame month, and came on the 
22d to a place on the Continent called Santa Fe, where he found 
excellent watering, and other refreſhments. From hence he de- 
parted on the 28th ; and the next day paſſed between the Con- 
tinent and the Iſland of Tortuga, He kept along the coaſt till 
the 3d of April, when he came to a town called Burboroata. 
Here he was obliged to ride at anchor, and ſolicit fourteen days 
for liberty to traffic; and when he had obtained it, it was 
clogged with an article of ſuch extravagant duty to the King of 
Spain, as would have more than eaten up all his profit. Haw- 
kins, therefore, finding that nothing was to be done by fair 
means, landed an hundred men, well armed, and marched di- 
rectiy up to the town. By this kind of logic he ſoon brought 
the Spaniards to reaſon ; ſo that they thereupon ſuffered him to 
traffick peaceably, upon paying a moderate duty. 

Having finiſhed his commerce here, he ſet fail again on the 
4th of May, and on the 6th came to the Iſland of Curacoa, 
where he trafficked advantageouſly for hides, and had what pro- 
viſions he pleaſed, of bullocks, ſheep, and lambs, paying for the 

hides 


(y) Campbells Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. P. 451, 452. Edit. 
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hides only, On the 19th, he came to Rio de la Hacha, where 
the King of Spain's Treaſurer refided, to whom he applied for 
liberty to trade there. But he met with the ſame ailkeulty he 
had found at Burboroata, till he made uſe of the ſame method of 
bringing the Spaniards to reaſon ; and accordingly marching an 
hundred men, compleatly armed, towards the town, he obtained 
whatever he required (z). And Mr. Hawkins having trafficked 
much to his advantage, came home through the Gulph of Flo- 
rida, arriving at Padſtow in Cornwall on the 2oth of September, 
1565; having loſt, notwithſtanding many unfavourable acct- 
dents, and frequent ſkirmiſhes, no more than twenty perſons in 
the whole voyage, and bringing with him a large cargo of very 
rich commodities. And his ſkill and ſucceſs having now ob- 
tained him .great reputation, Clarencieux, King at Arms, 
granted him - patent for his creſt, a Demi-Moor in his proper 
colour, bound with a cord. 

In the beginning of the year 1567, Mr. Hawkins ſailed to the 
relief of the French Proteſtants in Rochelle. And at his return 
from France, while he waited the Queen's orders with his ſqua- 
dron at Catwater, the Spaniſh fleet of near fifty ſail, bound to 
Flanders, paſſed between the Iſland and the Main, without lower- 
ing their top-ſails, or taking in their flags, upon which Captain 
Hawkins ordered a ſhot to be made at the Admiral's flag ; but 
that not having the deſired effect, he directed a ſecond, which 
pterced it quite through; and upon this the Spaniards took in 
both top-ſails and flags, and came to an anchor. The Admiral 
then ſent one of his principal Officers in a boat, to expoſtulate 
the matter, and to know the reaſon of ſuch procedure. Captain 
Hawkins would not let him come aboard, or ſo much as receive 
his meſſage in perſon : but upon its being reported to him by an 
Officer, he ſent him word by the ſame perſon to tell his Admi- 
ral, that as he had entered the Queen's port, and neglected to 
pay that reverence which was due to her Majeſty, more eſpeci- 
ally as her ſhips were there, and having ſo numerous a fleet, it 
could not but create a ſuſpicion of ſome ill deſign ; for which 
cauſe he required him to depart the port in twelve hours, upon 
pain of being conſidered and treated as an enemy. The Spaniſh 
Admiral having reccived this meſſage, came in the ſame boat, 
and defired to ipeak with the Engliſh Commander ; which was 
at firſt refuſed, but upon his preſſing it a ſecond time, was ad- 
mitted. When they met, the Spaniard aſked Captain Hawkins, 
If there was war between Spain and England ? He anſwered, 
No; but that it was not impoſſible that this proceeding might 
be thought ſufficient cauſe fora war; that he meant to diſpatch 
an expreſs immediately to the Queen and Council, with an ac- 
count of what had paſſed, and that in the mean time he might 
depart. The Spaniſh Admiral at firſt pretended, that he could 

not 


(x ) Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, Vol, I. P. 143. 
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not comprehend wherein he had given offence; but Hawkins 
brought him to an acknowledgment, that he had done wrong, in 
not paying a proper reſpect to the Engliſh flag; and he offered 
to pay any penalty, and deſired that no diſpute between them 
might injure that harmony which ſubſiſted between their Princes. 
And Captain Hawkins, after a little difficulty, agreed to-paſs 
things over; and he and the Spaniſh Admiral, like good friends, 
feaſted one another both on board, and on ſhore. After which, 
as ſoon as the wind was fair, the Spaniſh fleet proceeded for the 
coaſt of Flanders ( a ). 

The ſame year, 1567, Mr. Hawkins undertook a third voyage 
to Guinea and the Weſt-Indies. He went himſelf in the fame 
ſhip in which he had ſailed in the former voyage, tlie Jeſus of 
Lebock, which was the Queen's ſhip, accompanied by the Mi- 
nion, and four other ſhips, one of which was commanded by 
Captain Francis Drake. He failed from Plymouth on the ſe- 
cond of October. At firſt he met with ſuch ſtorms, that he had 
thoughts of returning home ; but the weather growing better, 
and the wind coming fair, he continued his courſe to the Cana- 
ries, and from thence to the coalt of Guinea; where he pro- 
cured, chiefly as it ſeems by the ſword, about five hundred Negro 
ſlaves, with whom he proceeded to-Spaniſh America. But when 
he came to Rio de la Hacha, the Governor refuſed to trade; 
upon which Hawkins landed, and made himſelf maſter of the 
town. But in this, Dr. Campbell oblerves, there ſeems to have 
been ſome colluſion : for * this they traded together in 2 
friendly manner, till moſt of the Negroes were fold. 

Mr. Hawkins chen failed to Carthagena, where he diſpoſed of 
the reſt of his ſlaves ; but in returning home, being ſurprized by 
ſtorms on the coaſts of Florida, he was forced to fteer for the 

ort of St. John de Ulloa, in the bottom of the bay of Mexico. 

le entered the port the 16th of September, : 568, when the Spa- 
niards came on board, ſuppoſing him to have come from Spain, 
and were exceedingly frighted when they diſcovered their miſ- 
take. Mr. Hawkins, however, treated them very civilly, aſſu- 
ring them, that all he came for was provifions ; neither did he 
attack twelve merchant ſhips that were in the port, the cargoes 
of which were worth two hundred thouſand pounds; but con- 
rented himſelf with ſeizing two perſons cf dittinQion, whom he 
kept as hottages while an expreſs was {ent to Mexico, with an ac- 
count of his demands. The next day the Spaniſh fleet appeared 
in ſight, which gave Captain Hawkins great uncafinel> ; for, if 
he kept them out, he was ſenſible they muſt be loſt with all they 
had on board, which amounted to near two millions ferling ; 
an act which, conſidering there was no war declared agavt 
Spain, he was afraid Queen Elizabeth would never pardon. Oa 
the other hand, he had great reaſon to ſuſpect, that as the port 


was 


(2) Pi, Biegrap d. Pritan. 
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was narrow, and the town pretty populous, the Spaniards would 

not fail, if once they were ſuffered to come in, to attempt fome 

| treachery. However, at length he determined to admit the flcet, 

provided the new Vice-Roy of Mexico, who was on board it, 

| would agree that the Engliſh ſhould have proviſions for their mo- 

ney, that hoſtages ſhould be given on both ſides, and that the 

Iſland, with eleven pieces of braſs cannon therein, ſhould be 

yielded to his crew while they ſtaid. At theſe demands the 

Vice-Roy () at firſt ſeemed diſpleaſed; yet he ſoon after 

_ yielded to them, and at a perſonal conference with Mr. Haw- 
- kins, folemnly promiſed to perform them. 

At the end of three days, all things being concluded, the fleet 
entered the port on the twenty-fixth, with the uſual ſalutations, 
and two days more were employed to range the ſhips of each 
nation b themſelves, the Officers and ſailors on both ſides pro- 
feſſing a great deal of friendſhip. But the Spaniards intended 
nothing leſs than treachery ; for they had by this time muſtered 

a thouſand men on land, and deſigned on Thurſday the twenty- 
fourth, at dinner-time, to attack the Engliſh on every fide. On 
the day —_ in the morning, the Engliſh perceived the 
Spaniards ſhifting their weapons from ſhip to ſhip, and pointing 
their ordnance towards them. They likewiſe obſerved greater 
numbers of men paſſing to and fro, than the buſineſs on board 
the ſhips required. Theſe, with other circumſtances, giving 
ground of ſuſpicion, Captain Hawkins ſeat to the Vice-Roy to 
know the meaning of ſuch movements: whereupon the Vice- 
Roy ſent orders to have every thing removed that might give the 
Engliſh umbrage, with'a promiſe, on the faith of a Vice-Roy, 
+ that he would be their defence againſt any villainous attempts of 
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the Spaniards. However, Hawkins was not ſatisſied with this 
anſwer, 


63) When the Spaniſh fleet, 
which conſiſted of thirceen fail of 
of large ſhips, firſt artived, the new 
Viceroy, having received intelligence 
that the Engliſh were in the haven, 
ſent in a pinnace, wit't a flag of 
truce and an officer on board, to 
know whoſe ſhips they were, Gene- 
ral Hawkins, (for ſo he was tiled 
during the expedition), told the Ot- 
ficer, * They were the Queen of 
England's ſhips, which came in for 


Vvictuals for tneir money; adding, If 


your General will come in, I will go 
on one fide of the port, and he may 
ſail in on the other.“ To this the 
Spaniard anſwered, that his maſter 
was a Viceroy, and had a thouiland 


men; to which Hawkins anſwerc3, 


« ] repreſent my Queen's perſon, 
and am a Viceroy as well as he; and 


if he has a thouſand men, my powder 
and ſhot will take the better place,” 
This meſſage, together with his pro- 
poſitions, being carried to the Vice- 
roy, after ſome diſpute, produced a 
civil acſwer, importing, that he had 
heard a good character of the Engliſh 
Commander's proceedings towards 
his Catholic Majeſty's ſubjects; and 
the conditions of the agreement being 
reduced to writing, were on both 
fides ſigned and ſealed, and fix hoſ- 
tages given ; but with this difference, 
that Hawkins Tent geatiemen, and 
the Viceroy fix mean perſons finely 
drefſed, which was quickly diſco- 
vered, and gave the Engliſh Com- 
mander the firſt ſuſpicion of the Spa- 
niſh Vice:oy's infincelity. - 7d, 
Biograph. Britan, 
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anſwer, becauſe he ſuſpected a great number of men to be hidden 
in a ſhip of nine hundred tons, which was moored next the 
Minion ; he therefore ſent the Maſter of the Jeſus, who under- 


ſtood Spaniſh, to know of the Vice-Koy whether it was ſo or 


not. Upon which the Vice-Roy, finding he could no longer 
conceal his mean and villainous deſign, detained the Maſter, 
and cauſing the trumpet to be ſounded, the Spaniards at the fig- 
nal fell upon the Engliſh on all ſides (c). 

Mr. Hawkins was at dinner at the time when the trumpet 


ſounded, and Don Auguſtine de Villa Nueva with him, a Spa- 
niard whom he had treated with much kindneſs and reipet, bur 


who had notwithſtanding undertaken to diſpatch him on the 
ſignal that was now given; and had for that purpoſe a dagger 
in his ſleeve, but which was perceived before he could lay dis 
hand upon it, by one John Cham berlayn, at the very inſtant that 
the trumpet ſounded. Upon which Captain Hawkins ordered 
him to be carried priſoner into the Steward's room ; and then 
mounting upon deck, he ſaw the Spaniards iſſue oat of their 
hulk, and board the Minion which lay cloſe to them. He im- 
mediately cried out, GOD and St. George fall upon thoſe 
*« traitors, and reſcue the Minion : I truſt in GOD the day 


„ ſhall be our's.” And his men directly leaped out of the 


ages of Lubeck into the Minion, drove out the Spaniards, and 
y a ſhot which went through the Spaniſh Vice- Admiral, and is 


thought to have taken its paſſage through the powder- room, 


blew up three hundred Spaniards who were in that ſhip into the 
air. They alſo ſet the Spaniſh Admiral on fire, which continued 
burning half an hour. However, all. the Engliſh who were on 
the Iſland were cut off, excepting three, who ſaved themſelves by 


ſwimming. And the Engliſh alio ſuffered exceedingly. from the 


ordnance on the Iſland, which ſunk their ſmall ſhips. Captain 


Hawkins, however, behaved with the utmoit intrepidity. Job / 


Hortop, who was preſent in this expedition, being a gunner on 
board Hawkins's own ſhip, and who wrote ſome account of it, 
which is preſerved in Hakluyt, ays, Our General (Hawkins) 
© courageouſly cheared up his ſoldiers and gunners, and called 
eto Samuel his page for a cup of beer, who brought it him in a 
« ſilvercup; and he drinking to all the men, willed the gunners 
4 to ſtand by their ordnance luſtily, like men. He had no 
© ſooner ſet the cup out of his hand, but a demy culverina not 
« ſtroke away the cup, and a cooper's plane that ftood by che 
„ main- maſt, and ran out on the other fide of the ſhip ; which 
* nothing diſmayed our General, for he ceaſed not to encou- 
© rage us, ſaying, Fear nothing; for GOD, who hath preſerve. 
«© me from this Ag will alſo deliver us from theſe traitors aud 
« villains,” 


Vol. III. 5 2 A 


However, 


* 
(c) Vi. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. J. P. 454, 455, 456. 
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However, the maſts and rigging of the Jeſus were mangled in 
ſuch a manner by the ordnance on the Ifland, that there were no 
hopes of bringing her off. And this being the caſe, they deter- 
mined to place her for a ſhelter to the Minion, till night ; and 
then, taking out of her what proviſions and neceſſaries they 
could, to leave her behind. But preſently after, perceiving two 
large ſhips, fired by the Spaniards, bearing down directly upon 
them, the men on board the Minion, in great conſternation, 
without the conſent of either the Captain or Maſter, ſet ſail and 
made off from the Jeſus in ſuch haſte, that Mr. Hawkins had 
ſcarcely time to get on board her. And as to the men, moſt of 
them followed in a ſmall boat; the reſt being left to the mercy, 
or rather to the cruelty, of the Spaniards. 

This action continued from noon till night; in which ſpace 
the Spaniards, beſides their Admiral and Vice-Admiral both 
diſabled, loſt four ſhips that were ſunk or burnt, and five hun- 
dred and forty men out of fifteen hundred ; ſo that they gained 
little by their perfidy. Indeed, the Minton and the Judith were 
the only two Engliſh ſhips that eſcaped ; and in the night, the 
Judith, which was a bark only of fifty tons, ſeparated herſelf 
from the Minion, on board of which was Captain Hawkins, and 
the beſt part of his men. In this diſtreſs, having little to eat, 
leſs water, in unknown ſeas, and many of his men wounded, 
he continued till the 8th of October, and then entered a creek 
in the bay of Mexico, in order to obtain ſome refreſhment. 
'This was about the mouth of the river Tampico, where his 
company dividing, upwards of an hundred of them deſired to 
be put on ſhore (4); but the reſt, who were about the ſame 
number, reſolved at all events to endeavour to get home. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 16th, they weighed and ſtood through the 


gulph 


(4) Thefe unfortunate men un- 
derwent very great calamities, Soon 
after they got aſhore, the Indians fell 
upon ard killed eight of them; 
however, on their ſubmiſſion, and 
finding they were not Spaniards, they 
did them no ſurther miſchief, but di- 
reed them to tis port of Tampico, 
The Engiith then divided, part of 
them marchir g northward, and part 
weſtward, Thoſe who went north. 
ward, matc! ed quite criſs the Conti- 
nent of North America, and arrived 
in that country which is row called 
Nova Scotia; and ſome of them re- 
turned to Europe ina French ſhip in 
1569, As for thoſe who myrched 
weſtward, © aſter manifo!d miſeries 
(fays Purchas) they got to Panuco, 
where the Governor ſtripped then of 
the little which they had, and de- 


pt ived them of their liberty, calling 
them Engliſh Dogs and Luthcran 
Heretics, When they defired the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their ſurgeons, for ſuch as 
the Indians had wounded by the way, 
he anſwered, t Heuid bave no ther 
ſurgeon but the kangman. After tour 
days he ſent for them out of the pri- 
ſon, and with many new halkers 
(with which they were in expectation 
of ſuffering) bound and (ent then to 
Mexico, ninety leagues diſtant, with 
a great guardof Indians, If ſome of 
their keeycrs uſed them mercitully, 
the oth-rs would knock them down, 
and cry, Alarch, march, Engliſh Dogs, 
Lutherans, Hh, of GOD, Aiter 
their coming to Mexico, many died; 
but the reit had kind uſage in the 
hoſpital, Thence they were carried 
to Teſcuco, to bs uſed as ſlaves, 

where 
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gulph of Florida, making the beſt of their way for Europe. In 


their paſſage, they were forced to put into Ponte Vedra, in 
Spain, where the Spaniards coming to know their weakneſs, 
thought by treachery to ſeize them a ſecond time; but they 
ſailed forthwith to Vigo, which was not far off. They there 
met with ſome Engliſh ſhips, which ſupplied them with neceſſa- 
Ties ; ſo that they ſet ſail again on the 2oth of January, 1569, 
and arrived at Mount's-Bay, in Cornwall, on the 25th of Janu- 
ary following. 

Thus ended this unfortunate expedition, which greatly im- 
paired Mr. Hawkins's fortune; and concerning which, at the 
end of his own relation of it, he ſays, ** If all the miſeries and 
„ troubleſome affairs of this ſorrowful voyage ſhould be per- 
« fectly and thoroughly written, there ſhould need a painful 
% man with his pen, and as great a time as he had that wrote the 
« lives and deaths of the Martyrs (e).“ 

Mr. Hawkins now choſe to continue ſome time at home ; 
however, the Queen and her Miniſters thought proper till to 
give him an opportunity of employing his great ſkill and expe- 
rience in the public ſervice, by appointing him, in 1573, Trea- 
ſurer of the Navy. This poſt was, at that time, not only of 


conſiderable honour and profit, but of great truſt likewiſe ; the” 


Treaſurer or Comptroller of the Navy having uſually the com- 
mand of any ſquadron fitted out for ſcouring the narrow ſeas ; 
and, in a great meaſure, the direction of what might be ſtiled 
the ceconomy of the Navy, with regard to building, repairing, 


equipping, victualling, and manning, the veſſel; in the Queen's 


32 A 3 


where by the means of one Robert 
Sweeting, (ſon of an Engliſhman, by 
a Spaniſh woman), they met with 
great aſſiſtance from the Indians, or 
ciſe they had all periſhed,” After 
this they were put out to live with 
the Spaniards as ſervants, and wery 
allowed the means to get ſomething 
for themſelves ; but upon the eſtab- 
liſhment of the Inquiſition in the In- 
dies, they were again ſeized, deprived 
of all they had acquired by their la- 
bour, put into dungeons, and racked, 
in order to extort trom them a con- 
ſeſſion of Hereſy ; and, in the year 
1575, fixty-five of them were ſen- 
tenced to feveral cruel puniſhments, 
beſides three that were burnt, Miles 
Philips, after enduring the greatelit 
hardſhips both there and in Spain, 
ſound means to get home into Eng- 
land in 1582, He afterwards wrote 
ſome account of this unfortunate 
voyage, Which is preſerved in Hak- 


{ervice. 


luyt. Job Hortop ſuffered likewiſe 
many years wretchedneſs in America, 
and was then ſent to Europe with fe- 
veral of his cuuntrymen on board the 
Spaniſh fleet; where, notwithſtand- 
ing they ſaved that whole flect from 
deſtruction, they were very cruelly 
treated, Upon their arrival in Spain, 
they fell again into the hands of the 
Inquiſition, who ordered Robert Bar- 
ret and John Gilbert to be burnt, as 


they were; Job Hortop and John, 


Bone were ſentenced to imprion- 
ment Hor ten years; the former, 
however, continued in that confine. 


ment no lef: than twelve; When, 
with much difficulty, he was ſet at 


liber:y, and at length found means to 
return to England in 2590, after 
having endured inexprefiible mifery 
for twenty · three year's. 

(e] Hakluyt's Voyages and Diſ- 
coveries of the Engliſh nation, P. 
557. Edit. 1589. 
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ſervice. And in the diſcharge of this office, Captain Hawkins 
gave the higheſt proofs of his capacity and integrity. 

About this time Mr. Hawkins was very near being killed in 
the Strand, by Peter Birchet, a gentleman of the Middle Tem- 

le, who had formed a deſign of killing Hatton, Vice-Cham- 
. to the Queen, having taken it into his head that this 
would be doing an acceptable piece of ſervice to GOD and his 
country. Whzlſt he was in this diſpoſition of mind, he unfor- 
tunateſy ſavy Captain Hawkins in the ſtreet, and miſtaking him 
for Hatton, ſuddenly ſtabbed him with his dagger, giving him 
a dangerous, though not a mortal wound. However, Hawkins 
preſently ſeized and diſarmed Birchet, who expreſſed no kind of 
ſorrow for what he had done, till he heard it was Captain Haw- 
kins, and not Hatton, whom he had wounded ; and men all his 
concern was about his miſtake. Birchet was, it ſcems, a Puri- 
tan; and therefore the whole party were ſeverely cenſured, 
and incurred ſome kind of odium, on this occaſion. But this 
was, indeed, without reaſon ; for there was no ground for ſup- 
poſing that any cf them approved of this action; and as to the 
man himſelf, it was not very material of what ſe& he was, for 
he appeared plainly to be out of his ſenſes (/). However, the 
Queen was exceedingiy provoked at this affair; and being in- 
formed by the Earl ot Leiceſter, that her ſiſter, in the time of 
Wyat's inſurrection, had cauſed ſome perſons to be executed by 
martial law, ſhe reſolved to proceed in the ſame manner againſt 
Bizchet. But ſome of her Conncil, and particularly the Lord- 
Treaſurer Furleigh, remonſtrating againſt this, her Majeſty was 
prevailed on to alter her intention, and to leave this man to a 
trial in the ordinary courſe ct law. In the mean time, Birchet 
himſelf put an end to their difficulties about the manner of pu- 
niſhing him; for being ſtill agitated by the fame frenzy, he 
killed his keeper in the Tower, by beating out his brains with a 
billet; and being thereupon tried and condemned for murder 
in the Court of King's Bench, he was the next day, Nov. 12, 
1573, Conveyed to that place in the Strand where he had 
wounded Captain Hawkins, where his right hand was cut off, 
aſter which he was immediately hung up on a gibbot erected for 
the occaſion, 

In 1588, Mr. Hawkins was again called out into the active 
ſervice of his country, by being appointed to ſerve under the 
Lord High Admiral againſt the Spaniſh Armada; and on this 
occaſion he acted as Rear-Admiral, on board her Majeſty's ſhip 
the Victory; and had as large a ſhare of the danger and honour 
of that day, as any man in the fleet ; for which he deſervedly 
received the honour of Knighthood) And in the purſuit of the 
flying Spaniards, he did extraordinary ſervice ; for which, on his 

| return 


Hd. Neal's Hiſt. of the Puri- Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Parker. 
tans, a. . 305, 306, 307. and P. 449. 7 
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return from the fleet, he received particular commendations 
from the Queen (g). : | 

In 1590, he was ſent, in conjunctior with Sir Martin For- 
biſher, each having a ſquadron of five men of war, to infeſt the 
coaſts of Spain, and to intercept, if poſſible, the Plate- fleet. At 
firſt, his Catholic Majeſty thought of oppoſing theſe famous 
Commanders, with a ſuperiar fleet of twenty iail, under the 
command of Don Alonzo de Baſſan; but, upon more mature 
deliberation, he abandoned this delign, directing 1s ſhips to 
keep cloſe in port; and ſent inſtructions into the Indies, that 
the fleet, inſtead of returning, ſhould winter there. Sir Joan 
Hawkins, and his collegue, ſpent ſeven months in this ſtation, 
without being able to perform any thing of note, or ſo much as 
taking a fingle ſhip. They afterwards attempted the Iſland of 
Fayal, which had ſubmitted the year before to the Earl of Cum- 
berland ; but the citadel being re-fortified, and the inhabitants 
well fortifie! with artillery and ammunition, Sir John and his 
aſſociates wore forced to retreat. Very little reputation was, 
therefore, gained by the Admirals in this expedition ; but yet 
they loſt no credit at Court, where the iſſue of the buſineſs was 
thoroughly underſtood. For by compelling the Spanith Navy to 
fly into fortified ports, they deitroyed their reputation as a Mart- 
time Power ; and the wintering of their Plate-ihips in the Indies, 
proved ſo great a detriment tothe merchants in Spain, that many 
broke in Seville, and other places. Bcſides, it was fo great a 
weakening to their veſſels to winter in the Indies, that the da- 
mage could not be repaired in many years. Thus, though no 
immediate profit accrued, the end of this expedition was in a 
great degree anſwered ; and the nation gained a very ſignal ad- 
vantage, by grievoully diſtreſſing their enemies (5). 

As the war with Spain ſtill continued, and it was evident that 
nothing galled the enemy ſo much as the lofſes they met with in 
the Weſt-Indies, a propoſal was made to the Queen by Sir John 
Hawkins, and Sir Francis Drake, the moſt experienced ſeamen in 
her kingdom, for undertaking a more effectual expedition into 
thoſe — than had been hitherto made through the whole 
courſe of the war. And they alſo offered to be at a great part 
of the expence themſelves, and to engage their friends to bear z 
conſiderable proportion of the reſt. There were many motives 
which induced Sir John Hawkins, though then far advanced in 
years, to hazard his fortune, his reputation, and his perſon, in 
this dangerous ſervice. And amongit theſe motives, this was 
not the laſt, or the leaſt, that his fon Richard, who was after- 
wards Sir Richard Hawkins, was then a pritoner in the hands of 
the Spaniards : and there was ſome hope that in the courſe of 
ſuch an enterprize an opportunity might offer of redeeming him. 


Queen 


(g) Campbell's Lives of the Ad () Campbell, as before, P. 459, 
nutals, Vol. I. P. 459. 46%, 
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Quecn Elizabeth readily agreed to this propoſition, and furniſhed, 


on her part, a ſtout ſquadron of men of war; on board one of 
which, the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their whole 


Dore conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips and barks, and on board 


them were about two thouſand five hundred men. 

Of all the enterprizes throughout this war, there was none of 
which ſo great hope was conceived as of this; and yet none ſuc- 
cceded worſe, The fleet was detained for ſome time after it was 
ready, an the Engl:h coaſt, by the arts of the Spaniards ; who 
having intelligence of its ſtrength, and of the purpoſes for which 
it was deſigned, they conceived, that the only means whereby it 
Might be duiappointed, was by procuring ſome delay. In order 
to which, they gave out, that they were ready themſelves to in- 
vade England ; and to render this the more probable, they ac- 
tually ſent four gallies to make a deſcent on Cornwall, who ar- 
rving in Mount's-Bay, landed ſome men, and burnt Mouſe-hole, 
Newlin, and Penzance, with a church in the neighbourhood ; 
bu: they did not fo much as kill one perſon, or take a fingle pri- 
fouer (7). However, by theſe fleps, the Spaniards carried their 
paint; for the Queen and the nation being alarmed, it was by 
no means held proper to ſend io great a number of ſtout ſhips, 
on fo long a voyage, at ſo critical a juncture. At laſt, this form 
dio ing over, the fleet ſailed from Plymouth on the 28th of Au- 

uit, in order to execute their grand deſign, of burning Nombre 
90 Dios, marchiug from thence by land to Panama, and there 
feizing the treafurc which they knew was arrived from Peru. A 
few days before their departure, the Queen ient them advice, 
that the Plate: fleet was ſafely arrived in Spain, excepting only 
one galleon; which, having loſt a maſt, had been obliged to re- 
turn to Porto Rico; the taking of this veſſel ſhe, therefore, re- 


commended to them as a thing very practicable, and which could 


rove no great hindrance to their other deſign. | 
When they were out at fea, the Admirals differed, as is too 
frequently the caſe in conjunct expedicions. 32 Hawkins 
was for executing immediately what the Queen had commanded ; 
whereas vir Francis Drake, and Sir Thomas Baſkerville, General 
the land forces, were inclined to yo firſt to the Canaries, in 
which they prevailed ; but the atzempt which they made on the 


chief of the Canary Iſlands was unſucceſsful (4); and then 


they 


(i) Mr, Lediard obſerves, (Nav. 
Hitt. Vol. I. P. 310.) that theſe were 
the only Spaniards that ever landed 
wn Eag!.nd as enemies. 

( & ) Mr, Lediard ſays, * Hawkins 
was againſt this attempt, not to loſe 
time in the proſecution of their 
main deſign: but Drake and Baſker- 
valic, and eſpecialiy the latter, who 


undertook to gain it in four days, 
were very much for it, toi the ſake of 
victualling. To their inportunities, 
added to thoſe of the ſcamen, who 
made heavy comvlainis tor want of 
proviſions, he was, ih-1&fore, obliged 
to ſubmit ; but the event ſhewed nis 
advice was the molt, reaſonable? 
Naval Hitt, Vol. I. P. 310. 
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they ſailed for Dominica, where they ſpent too much time in re- 
freſhing themſelves, and ſetting up their pinnaces, In the mean 
time, the Spaniards had fent five ſtout frigates to bring away the 
galleon from Porto Rico, having exact intelligence of the deſign 
of the Engliſh Admirals to attempt that place. On the 3oth of 
October, Sir John Hawkins weighed from Dominica; and in the 
evening of the ſame day, the Francis, a bark of about thirty-five 
tons, and the ſternmoſt of Sir Jokn's ſhips, fell in wita che five 
ſail of Spaniſh frigates before- mentioned, and was taken; the 
conſequences of which being foreſeen by Sir John (1), it threw 
him into a fit of fickneſs ; of which, or rather of a broken 
heart, he died, on the 21ſt of November, 1595, when they were 
in ſight of che Iſland of Porto Rico (). 

Such was the end of Sir JOHN HAWKINS, one of the mot 
eminent, abie, and experienced ſeamen of his time. He had 
naturally ſtrong parts, (ſays Dr. Campbell), which he 1mprov-4 
by a conitant application. He was apt in Council to diſter from 
other men's opinions, and yet was reſerved in diſcovering his 
own. He was flow, jealous, and ſomewhat jrreſolute; yet in 
action he was merciful, apt to forgive, and a ſtrict obſerver ot 
his word. As he had paſſed a great part of nis life at ſea, he 
had too great a diſlike of land ſoldiers. When occaſion required 
it, he could diſſemble, though he was natura of a blunt diſpo- 
ſition. One of his greateſt faults was the love of money, in 
which he exceeded all juſt bounds. But natwithſtanding his 
imperfections, he was always eſteemed one of the ableſt of his 
profeſſion ; of which cheſe are no inconſiderable proofs, chat he 
was a noted Commander at ſea forty-eight years, and Treaſurer 
of the Navy two and twenty. He had great perſonal coulage, 
and preſence of mind; and is faid to have been very affable to 
his ſcamen, and much beloved by them. He and his brother 
William were owners at once of thirty ſail of good ſhips ; and 
it was generally owned, that Sir John Hawkins was the author of 
more uſeful inventions, and introduced into the Navy better re- 

ulations, than any Officer who had commanded therein before 
Li time (2). 

Sir John Hawkins was twice elected Burgeſs for the town of 
Plymouth; and he was alſo a third time in Farliament for ſome 
other borough. Few particuiars are preſerved relative to ais 
private and family affairs; but it appears that he had two 
wives (o); and by the f rſt a ſon, of whom we ſhall proceed to 
give ſome account. | 


RICHARD 


() The Spaniards having taken they could, to give intell:;gence that 
this veil}, compelled, by tortures, the Engliſh were coming 
the mailer avd mariners to contels, ( m ) Campbell, P. 46r, 462. 
that the En:k:ſh Admirals had a ce ( n Lid. Lives of the Admirais, 
fign upon Porto Rico; upon which as before, Vol. I. P. 465, 44. 
they made zhither with all the fail '6 } Vid, Biograph. Bris, 
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RICHARD HAWKINS was born at Plymouth, but in what 


year is not known. He was early introduced into the ſea ſer- 
vice, for which he diſcovered conſiderable abilities. In 1582, 
when he was but a young man, he had the command of a veſſel 
that was employed in an expedition to the Wel- Indies; and on 
this occaſion he diſcovered great courage and capacity. In _ 


he was a Captain in one of the Queen's ſhips, called the Swallow, 
which ſuffered the moſt of any in the defeat of the Spaniſn Ar- 
mada. When his father went with Sir Martin Forbiſher to the 
coaſts of Spain, in 1590, he commanded her Majeſty's ſhip the 
Crane, and was very adive in putrſeing the Spaniſh ſquadron 
that was employed in carrying relief to their forces in Britanny, 
and in eruizing near the Azores. In 1593, having now received 
the honour of Knighthood, he fitted out two large ſhips, and a 
pinnace, at his own expence, and had the Queen's commiſſion to 
impower him to infeſt the Spaniards in South America. Sir Ri- 
chard Hawkins's expedition was unfortunate from his firſt ſetting 
out; and yet notwithſtanding a number of unfavourable acci- 
dents, he reſolutely perſiſted in his deſign of paſſing the Streights 
of Magellan, and ſurrounding the globe, as Drake and Cavendiſh 
had done before him. He ſhared, however, in none of their ſuc- 
ceſs, though he met with moſt of their misfortunes. One Captain 


Thralton, who had been very culpable in diſtreſſing Mr. Caven- 


dich in his laſt voyage, was guilty of the like baſeneſs towards 
Sir Richard Hawkins; for though he knew his pinnace was 
burnt, he deſerted him at the River of Plate, and returned 
home, leaving Sir Richard to purſue his voyage through the 
Streights of Magellan with one ſhip only ; which, with equal 
prudence and reſolution, he performed in the ſpring of the year 
1594. Sailing along the coaſt of Patagonia, in the latitude of 
forty-eight degrees, he gave names to ſeveral places, and be- 
ſtowed on that whole country, which appeared to him very fair 
and promiſing, and ſituated in a very temperate climate, the title 
of Hawxins's Maipex-Lanp ; becauſe, as he ſays, it was diſ- 
covered at his expence, and in the reign of a maiden Queen, 
In the South-Seas, he took ſeveral prizes, one of which was of 
conſiderable value. On the coaſts of Peru, he was attacked by 
Don Bertrand de Caſtro, who had with him a ſquadron of eight 
ſail, and two thouſand choice men on board ; yet Hawkins made 
a ſhift to diſengage himſelt, after he had done the Spaniards in- 
credible damage. But ſtaying too long in the South-Seas, in or- 
der to gain more prizes, he was attacked a ſecond time by Admi- 
ral De Caſtro, who was now ſtronger than before ; yet Hawkins 
defended himſelf gallantly for three days and three nights; 
and then molt of his men being killed, his ſhip in a manner ſink- 
ing under him, and himſelf having received {ix wounds, two of 
which were very dangerous, he was prevailed upon to ſurrender 
upon honouradle terms ; namely, that himſelf, aud all on board, 
ſhould have a free paſſage to England as ſoon as poſſible, After 
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he was in the enemy's hands, Don Bertrand de Caſtro ſhewed 
him a letter from the King of Spain to the Vice-Roy of Peru, 
wherein was contained a very exact account of Hawkins's expe- 
dition, the names of his ſhips, their burthen, pſeces of artillery, 
and number of men. And on this-occaſion the Spaniſh Admiral 
faid to Sir Richard Hawkins, ** You may judge from hence what 
friends the King my maſter has in England, and what ſpeedy 
and uſeful intelligence they give him.“ | 
Sir Richard Hawkins continued a long time priſoner in Ame- 
rica, where he was treated with great humanity by Admiral 
De Caſtro ; but at length, by order of the Court of Spain, he 
was ſent thither inſtead of returning to England, and remained 
for ſeveral years a priſoner in Seville and Madrid. Art length 
he was releaſed, and returned to his native country, where he 
ſpent the latter part of his life in peace, leaving behind him a 
large account of his voyage, and of the obſervations that he 
made therein, to the time of his being taken by the Spa- 
niards ( þ ). He intended to have written a ſecond part, but in 


this he was prevented by a ſudden death; for having ſome buſi- 


neſs which called him to attend the Privy Council, he was ſtruck 
with an apoplexy in one of the outer rooms, Mr. Weſtcot, 
ſpeaking of this accident, in his deſcription of Devonſhire, ſays 
very juſtly of this gentleman and his father, “That if fortune 
* had been as propitious to them both, as they were eminent 
for virtue, valour, and knowledge, they might have vied with 
<< the heroes of any age.” It is faid, that ſome of his deſcen- 
dants are ſtill remaining in Devonſhire, but in an obſcure condi- 


tion (7). 


( þ) This hook was put to the Hawkins, Knight, in his Voyage to 
preis in his life-time, but was pub- the South-Sea, A. D. 1593. 

liſhed by a friend after his deceaſc, in (] id. CampbelFs Lives of the 
3:52, in Folio, under the title of Admirals, as before, P. 490, 491, 
«+ The Obſervations of Sir Richad 492. and Biogtaph. Bitan, 
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The Life of WILLIAM CECIL, 
> Lots Bokikrysk: 


HIS celebrated Stateſman was ſon to Richard Cecil, 

Eſq; Maſter of the Robes to King Henry VIII. by 

Jane, daughter and heireſs of William Hickington, of 

Bourn, in the county of Lincoln, Eſqr. He was born 

in the houſe of his grandfather, David Cecil, Eſq; at Bourn in 
Lincolnſhire, on the 13th of September, 1520. He received the 
rudiments of his education at the grammar-ſchool at Grantham, 


from whence he afterwards removed to Stamford. And in the 


year 1535, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, and en- 
tered. of St. John's College, where he * diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
the regularity of his life, and an uncomm̃on application to his 
ſtudies (7). X | 

His thirſt for knowledge, and deſire of ſuperior attainments in 
learning, were ſo great, that, we are told, he made an agreement 
with the bell-ringer to · call him up every morning at four o'clock, 
to purſue his ſtudies. But this cloſe and aſſiduous application to 
his books, and almoſt conſtant ſitting, is ſaid to' have drawn a 
humour into his legs, of which he was with difficulty cured ; 
and which his phyſicians conſidered as one of the principal 
cauſes of that inveterate gout with Which he was after- 
wards. afliaed. However, Dr. Nicholas Medcalfe (s), who 
was at that time Maſter of the College, took great notice of 
young Cecil's remarkable ſtudiouſneſs, and promiſing abilities, 
and frequently gave him money to encourage him, 

By this courſe of laborious ſtudy, aided by a happy genius, he 
ſoon became of great eminence in the Univerſity. At ſixteen he 
read there a logical lecture, and at nineteen a Greek lecture; 
and this he did entirely from choice, and for his own pleaſure, 
without any pay or ſalary. And * his diligent ſtudy was ſach, 
« (ſays the Writer of his Life), as beſides his exquiſite know- 
«« ledge in the Greek, he was not meanly ſeen in all other man- 
« ner of learning; but able judiciouſly and learnedly to main- 
«« tain argument with the beſt learned of treble ſtanding, in any 
«« manner of learning or ſcience, with extraordinary applauſe of 
«+ his audignce ; no leſs admiring his great learning for ſo little 

„time, 


r d. Biograph, Brit. (] Sce Mr, Aſcham's character of Dr, 
Radcalf, P. 27. of this Vol, 
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<< time, than the excellency of his wit, and temper of ſpeech : 
* ſothat he was as famous for a ſcholar in Cambridge, as af- 
« terwards for a grave and great Counſellor ( 7). 

Having ſufficiently proſecuted his ſtudies at the Univerſity, 
and laid there a good foundation of ſolid and uſeful learning, 
his father thought proper to ſend for him up to London, and, 
about the year 1541, placed him in Gray's-Iun ; where he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the laws of his country, with the 
ſame aſſiduity and diligence that he had before exerted at the 
Univerſity. And while he was thus employed, an accident in- 
troduced him to the notice and favour of his Sovereign. It 
happened that O-Neil, a famous Iriſh Chief, being at Court, 
brought with him two of his Chaplains, who were bigotted Pa- 
piſts ; with whom Mr. Cecil, who was come from Gray's-Inn to 
the palace to ſee his father, chanced to have a very warm diſ- 
pute : which was managed in the Latin tongue, with ſo much 
acuteneſs and vivacity on the part of Cecil, who had imbibed 
the reformed opinions, that the two Prieſts, finding themſelves 
utterly unable to cope with him, broke from him in a rage. 
Upon this it was reported to the King, that young Mr. Cecil 
had confuted both O-Neil's Chaplains : and his Majeſty there- 
upon ſent for him ; and after much converſation, being greatly 
taken with his abilities, directed his father to find out a place for 
him : but as there was none then vacant, the old gentleman 
aſked the reverſion of the office of Cuſtos Brevium in the Court 
of Common Pleas ;z which was readily granted, and ſome years 
after came into his poſſeſſion, 

About this time Mr, Cecil married Mary Cheke, ſiſter to the 
celebrated Sir John Cheke, who lived with him about a year and 
a half, and by whom he had one ſon. He recommended by 
Cheke to the Earl of Hertford, uncle to King Edward VI. and 
afterwards Duke of Somerſet, and Lord Protector. And in 1547, 
that Nobleman appointed him to be Maſter of Requeſts. In the 
beginning of the reign of Edward VI. he alſo came into poſſeſ- 
ſion of his office of Cuſtos Brevium, which brought him in two 
hundred and forty pounds a year : and his firſt wife being now 
dead, he again entered into the matrimonial ſtate, by eſpouſing 
Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, one of the King's 
tutors, who was a Lady of great merit, and conſiderable learn- 
ing. 

When the Protector Somerſet ſet. out upon his expedition into 
Scotland, Mr. Cecil attended him, and was preſent at the battle 
of Muſſelburgh; where his life was very narrowly ſaved by the 
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(„) Life of William Cecil, Lord 
Buricigh, writtea in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſoon after his 
Loraſhip's death, bygone Who was 
intimate with him, and an eye-wit- 


neſs of his actions for the laſt twenty - 
five years; publiſhed in 1732, from 
the original manuſcript in the library 
of the Earl of Exeter, by Arthur 
Collins, Eſq; P. 7. 
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interpoſition of one of his friends; who, in puſhing him out 
of the level of a cannon, had his own arm ſhattered to pieces 
by a ſhot, that would otherwiſe have diſpatched Cecil. Upon 
his return to Court, he. grew into great favour with the young 
King; and, in 1548, he was appointed Secretary of State. But 


the following year a party being formed againſt the Protector, 
the Duke of Somerſet, our Secretary was involved in the'trou- 
bles of that Nobleman, and was, with ſeveral other of the 
Duke's friends, committed priſoner to the Tower, where he is 
{aid to have continued three months (2). But he was after- 
wards ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his affice of Secretary; and 


on the 11th of October, 1551, he was knighted, and ſworn of 


the Privy Council. 

His credit and intereſt at Court were now very conſiderable : 
however, he acted with all the caution and circumſpection that 
thoſe critical times required ; and was particularly careful to 
avoid, as much as poſſible, being concerned in the Court quar- 
rels that were fo frequent in that ſhort reign. But with all his 
care, he could not avoid being involved in ſome difficulties 
particularly with reſpe& to the proceedings that brought on the 
tragical death of the Duke of Somerſet, towards whom he has 
been charged with behaving with ſome degree of ingratitude ; 
bat this charge does not appear to be very well ſupported. | 

At this time King Edward's Courtiers were chiefly employed 
in factions and intrigues; but Sir William Cecil carefully 
avoided any thing of this kind, and conſtantly attended the bu- 
ſineſs of his office. He was very aſſiduous in ſettling the debts 
of the Crown, and in contriving ways and means for their diſ- 
charge; and he alſo patronized and encouraged ſeveral public- 
ſpirited ſchemes for the advancement of the national commerce. 
And on the 12th of April, 1553, he was made Chancellor of 
the _ of the Garter, with an annual fee of one hundre 
marks. | | 

When the ſcheme was formed for altering the ſucceſſion in fa- 
veur of the Lady Jane Grey, Sir William Cecil, who oppoſed 
that deſign, was required, by the King himſelf, to ſign the in- 
ſtrument that was 2 up for that purpoſe. But he refuſed to 
ſubſcribe it as a Privy Counſellor, though he conſented to do it 
imply as a witneſs of the King's ſigning. After the death of 
King Edward, the Duke of Northumberland wanted Cecil to 
draw up the proclamation of his daughter-in-law, the Lady 
Jane, declaring her title, and ſhewing the legality of it; but Sir 
William obſerved, that this was entirely out of his province, and 
ſo transferred it upon the Attorney and Solicitor-General, as 
better ſkilled in the law. The Duke would afterwards have put 
him upon writing a letter in juſtification of the Lady Jane's 

| | title, 


{ «) Life of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh; publiſugd by Mr. Collins, a3 
bc:0;e reſerted to, P. 10. See alſo Biograph. Brit. 
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title, in which Queen Mary was treated as illegitimate : but Ce- 
cil abſolutely retuſed him; and his example being followed by 
every body elſe, the Duke was forced to draw it himſelf. How- 
ever, Sir William ſigned the letter that was ſent to the Princeſs 
Mary, acquainting her with the acceſſion of Queen Jane, and re- 


quiring her to 
raiſing that unfortunate Lad 


ubmit to her authority. But the deiign of 
to the Throne miſcarrying, Sir 


William Cecil waited upon the new Queen, Mary, and was fa. 
vourably received by her; and he not only received a general 


pardon, but it is alſo ſaid, that it was intimated to him from her 


Majeſty, chat if he would change his religion, he ſhould ſtill re- 
tain his office of Secretary, and be continued a Privy Coun- 
ſellor : but theſe offers he declined (av). 

Sir William Cecil's wary and cautious behaviour, and the fa- 
wurable opinion that Queen Mary ſeems to have entertained of 
him, preſerved him through the ſhort, though tempeſtuous reign, 


of that bigotted Princeſs. 


He went with the Lord Paget and 


Mr. Haſtings, in the ſecond year of Mary's reign, to invite 
Cardinal Pole to come into England. He might poſſibly be in- 
duced to do this, from the very favourable opinion that he, as 
well as many other Proteſtants, had formed of the mildneſs and 
moderation of Pole: it being generally ſuppoſed by the Pro- 
teſtants, that they ſhould receive better treatment from the Car- 
dinal, than from the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was now in- 


"truſted with the chief management of the public affairs. 


How- 


ever, in May, 1 $55» he attended Cardinal Pole, with ſome other 


perſons of ran 
beyond the ſeas two months. 


commiſſioned to treat of a peace, and remained 


But though Sir Wilham Cecil ated in general with great wa- 
rineſs and caution in this dangerous reign, yet it appears that 
he ſometimes vigorouſly oppoſed the meatures of the Adminiftra- 


tion in the Houſe of Commons. 


A Parliament being ſam- 


moned to meet in October, 1555, he was choſen Knight of the 
Shire for the county of Lincoln, and behaved in the Houſe of 
Commons not only with great freedom and firmneſs, but with 
much ſpirit and vivacity, having a large ſhare in a debate which 


f <v ) When Queen Mary came 
in, ſhe granted Sir William Cecil a 
general pardon 3 and in chufing her 
Counſellors, ſhe had ſo good liking of 
him, as if he wonld change his reli- 
gion, he ſhould be lier Secretary and 
Counſelor ; and to that purpoſe ſume 
wiſe men were under-hand ſet to al- 
lure him, and diſcover his difpcfition, 
But like h1mſelf he wiſely and chriſ- 
rianly anſwered, He was taught and 
bound to ferve GOD firſt, and next 
the Queen, But it her ſeivice ſhould 
put tum out of GOD's ſervice, he 


produced 


hoped her Majeſty would give him 
leave to chuſe an everlaſting, rather 
than a momentary ſervice, And for 
the Queen, ſhe had been his ſo gracious 
Lady, as he would ever ſerve and prav 
for her in his heart, and with his 
body and goods be as ready to ſerve 
in her defence, as any of her loyal 
ſubjects, ſo ſhe would pleaſe to grant 
him leave to uſe his conſcience to 
himſelf, and ſerve her at large as a 
private man, rather than to be her 
greateſt Counſ.llor,” Lite, as be- 
ſore, P. 11, 12, 
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produced the rejection of a bill from the Houſe of Lords, for 
—_— eonfiſcating the eſtates of ſuch as had quitted the kingdom on 
ns account of 
other ſubjects the ſame day, particularly with relation to a mo- 
ney-bill, exprefling his diſapprobation of the conduct of the Ad- 
miniſtration with great freedom. But he hereby incurred, as 
might naturally be expected, the diſpleaſure of the Court ( x). 
> One day, when he had ſpoken with more than ordinary ap- 
plauſe, we are told that Sir Anthony Kingſton, Sir William 
Courtenay, Sir John Pollard, and ſeveral other Members, invited 
themſelves to dinner with him. Sir William ſaid, they ſhould 
be welcome, provided they ſaid nothing at table of parliamen- 
tary affairs; to which they agreed. At dinner, however, ſome 
eff hem began to talk pretty freely; for which Sir William re- 
proved them, and charged them with breach of promiſe. The 
IP Council had intelligence of all that paſſed, and ſending 
785 Knights and gentlemen, committed them all, reſerving 
Cecil to be laſt examined. As ſoon as he eame into the room, 
and had paid his reſpects ta the Council, he made it his humble 
=*xequeſt, that they would not treat him as they had done the reſt, 
which he owned he thought was a little ſevere ; namely, com- 
mitting them firſt, that they might hear them afterwards ; whereas 
it was his ſuit, to be heard firſt, and if then there ſhould appear 
uſt cauſe, he was content to be committed.“ You ſpeak, Sir 
„% William, (ſaid Lord Paget) like a man of experience: go 
«« on.” Upon which Sir William, making ute of this licence, 
proceeded to {et the affair in ſuch a light, that by the conſent of 
all the Council he was diſcharged. He was again choſen to re- 
preſent the county of Lincoln, in the laſt Parliament of this 
reign, in which he continued to act with his former firmneſs and 
mtegrity. 

On the 16th of November, 1558, Queen Mary died, very lit- 
tle regretted by any of her ſubjects, except by ſome of the Popiſh 
Clergy. Queen Elizabeth, who was only five and twenty years 
of age, was proclaimed the ſame day, with a very general and 
unfeigned joy amongſt all ranks of people. For the calamities, 

| the blood · ſhed, and the national diſhonour, that had been occa- 
| honed by the bigotry, the cruelty, and the miſconduct of Mary, 
| increaſed the popularity of her tucceſſor. At the time of her 
| fſter's deceaſe, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, where moiſt of the 
| reat men repaired to her; and, on the zoth of the ſame month, 
| er Council was formed, when Sir William Cecil was ſworn 
Privy Counſellor aud Secretary of State. This ciſcerning 
7 Princeis 


(x) In Sir William Cecil's Diary ſought it not, yet being returned 
is the following remark, ** On the Knight for the county of Lincoln, I 
22ſt of October the Parliament met ſpoke my mind freely, whereby I in- 
at Weftminſter ; in which, not with- curred ſome diſpleaſure. But better 
out ſome danger, I diſcharged my it is to 6bcy GOD than men,” Vid. 
duty as a Member. For though 1 Biograph. Brit, 


religion. He alſo ſpoke with much warmth on ſome. 
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Princeſs was well acquainted with the capacity of Cecil, who 


had in the late reign carried on a private correſpondence with . 


her, and given her from time to time ſuch notices as were highly 


uſeful to her in her then diſtreſſed circumſtances, and uns ſhe. 


now gratefully acknowledged. And on the very day that be- 


became Queen, he began his ſervices, by preſenting to her a pa- 
per, containing twelve particulars of the firſt ſteps that ſhe ſhould 
take on the commencement of her Government (y). "Oy 
After employing a few days in ordering her domeſtic affairs, 
Elizabeth ſent Ambaſſadors to the different Powers of Europe, 
to notify to them the death of her ſiſter, and her own acceſſion 
to the Throne of England. She ſent Lord Cobham to the Low 
Countries, where Philip, King of Spain, then reſided ; to whom 
ſhe made acknowledgments for the protection he had afforded her 


during the reign of her ſiſter; and that Monarch ſoon after 


ſent an Ambaſſador to propoſe a match between him and Iiljza- 
beth, and promiſed to procure a diſpenſation from the Pope For 
that purpoſe. But ſhe declined the propoſal ; though 1n fuch 
obliging terms, that the King of Spain could not juſtly take ok 
fence at her refuſal. Indeed, ſhe had great reaſon to avoid z 
rupture with that Monarch : for ſhe was involved in a war with 
France and Scotland ; Mary, Queen of Scots, who had eſpouſed 
the Dauphin of France, aſſumed the arms and title of England, 
and openly made pretenſions to the Throne ; the Crown was 
overwhelmed with debts contracted in the two preceding reigns, 


and the finances of the kingdom were quite exhauſted ; behdes 


which, ſhe was conſiderably embarraſſed on the ſcore of reli- 
ion. But Elizabeth poſſeſſed a capacity, and a magnanimity of 
Rei, greatly ſuperior to the generality of her ſex; hic: Ding 
aided by a very wiſe Council, and particularly by the great abili- 
ties, and indefatigable induſtry, of Cecil, enabled her to ſur- 

mount every difficulty. 
One of the firſt things recommended by Sir William Cecil to 
the Queen, was the reſtoration of the Proteſtant religion (S); 
but 


believe, to be found only in Mr. 
Hume's Hiſtory, And in particular 


(y) Za. Strype's Annals of the 
Reformation during the firſt twelve 


hs. 


may be found in thoſe Writers, 


years of Queen Elizabeth, P. 3, 5, 
Edit, 1709. 

(z) Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of 
England, (Vol. v. P. 5, 6. Svo. Edit, 
1763.) has favoured bis readers with 
the arguments that Cecil, acco:ding 
to him, employed to induce the 
Queen to re-eſtabliſh the Proteſtant 
religion, He refers to Burnet and 
Camden, as his authorities in ti.is re- 
ſpect; and indeed arguments ſome- 
what ſimilar to ſome of Mr, Hume's, 
But 
other of the arguments attributed to 
Cecil, we c.nnct find either in Bur- 
net ot Camacn; d they are, ve 


one thing that Cecil is ſaid to have 
told the Queen, namely, That the 
nation had of late been ſo accuſtomed 
to theſe revolutions (in religion), that 
men had loſt all idea ot truth and 
fa!ſhood in ſuch ſubjects;“ we verily 
believe never entered into the head 
of Cecil, whatever it might into 
Mr. Hume's. A fimilar inſtance of 
our Hiitorian's ingenuity in the a- 
brication of arguments, and putting 
them into the mouths of other pro- 
ple, is taken notice of in the ſec2r:4 
V<iume ci our Work, P. 5+, Let 
lover ingenions this may e, furciy 
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but in this ſhe proceeded with great prudence and caution. She 
began with ordering all thoſe who were in conhnement on ac. 
count of religion to be ſet at liberty; and ſhe directed a great 
part of the public ſervice, the Litany, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Goſpels, to be read in Engliſh ; and fhe alſo for- 
bad the Hoſt to be any more elevated in her preſence, 

Queen Elizabeth was crowned at Weſtminſter on the 15th of 
January, 1559, by Oglethorpe, Biſhop of Carliſle, all the other 
Prelates refuſing to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, on account of the in- 
clination that her Majeſty diſcovered towards the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. A Parliament was ſoon after called, in which ſeveral 
laws were paſſed, by which it was cnacted, that ſervice ſhould be 
performed in the vulgar tongue; that the ſupremacy of the 
Church of England ſhould be veſted in the Sovereign; that all 
the acts relating to religion, which had been paſſed in the reign of 
Edward VI. ſhould be renewed and confirmed ; that the nomi- 
nation to Biſhoprics ſhould be veſted in the Queen, who might 
exerciſe her ſupremacy by any perſon ſhe ſhould think proper to 
appoint for that purpoſe ; that all perſons in office ſhould take 
the oath of ſupremacy ; and that no perſon, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, ſhould, by word or writing, ſupport any foreign autho- 
rity in this kingdom ; and that there ſhould be an uniformity 
of worſhip. An Act was alſo paſſed for ſuppreſſing the Mo- 
naſteries lately erected, and for reſtoring the tenths and firſt- 
fruits to the Queen. 

About this time alſo a treaty of peace was concluded with 
France at Chateau Cambreſis; but as the French ſoon diſco- 
vered that they were influenced by their uſual inſincerity, Cecil 
ſtrorgly recommended it to the Queen, to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the Proteſtants in Scotland, as ſhe would thereby be better en- 
abled to counter- act the deſigns and the intrigues of France in 
that kingdom. For the Princes of Lorrain, who had the aſcen- 
dancy in the French Councils, were labouring to ſubdue Scot- 
land ; and it was evident that they were taking every method in 
their power to bring about the elevation of the Scottiſh Queen, 
Mary, to the Throne of England. Influenced by theſe conſi- 
derations, Elizabeth entered into a treaty with the Heads of the 
Congregation (2) in Scotland, and immediately equipped a 
fleet, conſiſting of thirteen ſhips of war, for their aſſiſtance, and 
ſent it to the Firth of Forth. She appointed the young Duke 
of Norfolk her Lieutenant in the northern counties, and aſ- 
ſembled at Berwick an army of eight thouſand men under the 
command of Lord Grey, Warden of the Eaſt and Middle 
Marches. The French Court hereupon offered her to make im- 
mediate reſtitution of Calais, provided ſhe would not interpoſe 
in the affairs of Scotland; but ſhe reſolutely told them, that ſhe 
would neve: put an inconſiderable fiſher-town in competition 

with 
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- with the ſafety of her dominions; and ſhe ſtill continued her 
preparations. She concluded a treaty of mutual defence with 
the Congregation, and immediately ordered her fleet and army 
to begin their operations. The appearance of the Englith fleet 
in the Firth, greatly diſconcerted the French army, who were at 
that time ravaging the county of Fife ; and obliged them to 
make a circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, where they 
ſhut themſelves up, and prepared for defence. The Englith 
army, reinforced by five thouſand Scots, ſat down before Leith ; 
and after two ſkirmiſhes, in the former of which the Engliſh had 
the advantage, and in the latter the French, they began to batter 
the town; and though repulſed with conſiderable loſs in a raſh 
and ill conducted aſſault, they reduced the garriſon to great dif- 
ficulties; and the French were at length obliged to capitu- 
late (5). 
4 * mean time, Sir William Cecil and Dr. Wotton were 
ſent into Scotland, to treat with the Biſhop of Valence and 
Count Randan; who had been alſo ſent thither as Plenipoten- 
tiaries from the French Court. For Queen Elizabeth was not: 
deſirous of proceeding to extremities with France, without an 
abſolute neceſſity. Cecil and Wotton arrived at Edinburgh on 
the 16th of June, 1560. And on the 6th of July, they con- 
cluded a treaty, by which it was ſtipulated, that the French 
ſhould inſtantly evacuate Scotland ; that the King and Queen of 
France and Scotland ſhould thenceforth abſtain from bearing the 
arms of England, or aſſuming the title of that kingdom; and 
that further ſatisfaction ſhould be made to Elizabeth for the in- 
Jury already done in that particular; her right to the Crown of 
England being acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terns. Beſides 
theſe ſtipulations, which regarded England, ſome conceſſions 
were granted to the Scots, which the Plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of the King and Queen of France and Scotland, promiſed 
in the treaty with Elizabeth to obſerve ; that an Amneſty ould 
be publiſhed for all paſt offences; that no foreign troops ſhould 
be hereafter introduced into Scotland, without the knowledge 
and conſent of Parliament; that the fortifications of Leith and 
Dunbar ſhould immediately be raiſed, and no new fort be 
erected without the permiſſion of Parliament; that during 
Queen Mary's abſence from Scotland, the Adminiſtration of Go- 
vernment ſhould be veſted in a Council of twelve perſons, to be 
choſen out of twenty-four named by Parliament, ſevenof wich 
Council to be elected by the Queen, and five by the Parliament; 
that none but natives ſhould be put into places of truſt or dignity 
in the kingdom; and that, conformable to the antient laws and 
cuſtoms ot the country, the King and Queen ſhould not declare 
war, or conclude peace, without the concurrence of Pariiament. 
With regard to religious controverſies, the Ambaſſadors declared 
Vol. III. 5. 2 C that 


(5) N.. Hume's Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. v. P. 36, 37. 
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that they would not preſume to decide, but permitted the Parlia- 
ment, at their firſt meeting, to examine the points in difference, 
and to repreſent their ſenſe of them to the King and Queen, 
Thus it appears that the articles of this treaty were not only 
advantageous to Elizabeth's own affairs, but alſo very beneficial 
to her Scottiſh confederates. After the concluſion of the treaty, 
Sir William Cecil and his collegue returned to England (c); 
and Cecil was ſoon after appointed Maſter of the Wards, an of- 
fice which, beſides that of Principal Secretary of State, he exer- 
ciſed with his uſual care, integrity, and diligence. | 

Though the treaty of Edinburgh had been concluded in a 
very formal and ſolemn manner by the Ambaſſadors of. both par- 
ties, yet the King and Queen of France and Scotland afterwards 
refuſed to ratify it. Shortly after, the French Monarch, Fran- 
cis II. huſband to the Queen of Scots, died; after which, Mary 
prepared to return to Scotland, but ſhe previouſly applied te 
Queen Elizabeth for liberty to paſs through England. But ſhe 
received for anſwer, that till ſhe had given ſatisfaction by ratify- 
ing the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no favour from 
a perſon whom ſhe had ſo much injared. This denial greatly 
excited the reſentment of Mary; however, ſhe returned ſafely to 
Scotland, without touching at any Engliſh port; but from hence- 
forward there was ſuch a degree of jealouſy and ill-will between 
the two Queens, though they often mutually pretended the con- 
trary, as did in the end, together with the vices and miſconduct 
of the Queen of Scots, bring on the ruin of that unfortunate 
Princeſs. 

Beſides the Scottiſh Queen, who correſponded with the Engliſh 
Papiſts and other diſaffected perſons, Elizabeth was ſurrounded 
with many enemies. She took, however, the wiſeſt precautions 
for the maintenance and preſervation of her Crown and dignity. 
She equipped a noble fleet, which ſecurcd the Empire of the ſea; 
the erected forts for the protection of her harbours ; ſhe aug- 
mented the garriſons, and trained the national militia to the ex- 
erciſe of arms; ſhe encouraged trade and manufactures, re- 
formed the economy of her houſhold, and won the favour of 
her ſubjects, by avoiding demands of ſubſidies, and adminiſter- 
ing juſtice with impartiality. 

10 relate every public tranſaction in which Cecil was con- 
cerned, would be to enter into a detail of almoſt every impor- 
tant occurrence in the reign of Elizabeth, which would far ex- 
ceed the limits of our Work. For no Miniſter was ever more 
vigilant and attentive to the intereſts of his Sovereign, and of 

his 


(c) In Cecil's Diary in the Biitiſh three days, having ha1 41, per diem, 
Mu'cum, (Harieian MSS. No. 36. in toto 25:1, and for poſtage with 
Fol. 443.) it is iaid, that when Sir twenty-two horſe from London to 
William Cecil returned from Scet. Ediaburgh, 2nd from Edinburgh te 
lang, te hid been “ atſent ſixty- London back again, 1221,” 
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his country, nor more laborious and indefatigable in the pablie 
ſervice, than this great Stateſman. His great influence in the 
Council, did notwithſtanding procure him ſome enemies among 
the Courtiers ; and the Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's great fa- 
vourite, together with ſome others of the Nobility, laboured to 
bring about his ruin, by incenſing the Queen againſt him. Bat 
Elizabeth had too much penetration, and was too well ſatisßed 
of the integrity, as well as the capacity of Cecil, to ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be miſled by any artfu} miſrepreſentations of his conduct, 
though made by thoſe to whom ſhe was perſonally attached; 
nor could ſhe be prevailed on to withdraw her confidence from 
this able Miniſter. However, his enemies were not content 
with carrying on private intrigues againſt him, but it is alſo ſaid 
that ſeveral attempts were made to aſſaſſinate him (4). 

— Elizabeth was remarkably frugal of her honours, and 
very backward in conferring titles. It was, perhaps, more dif- 
ficult in her reign to procure the honour of Knighthood, than in 
later reigns to obtain an Earldom. But ſhe had fo high a ſenſe 
of the important and faithful ſervices of Sir William Cecil, 
that in February, 1571, ſhe raiſed him to the dignity of an Eng- 
liſh Peer, by the cid of Baron of Burghley, or Burleigh. And 
it appears that at this time he was not only firmly in the Queen's 
favour, but that many of thoſe who had been formerly either 
ſecretly or openly his enemies, ſhewed an earneſt defire of being 
reconciled to him; which he eaſily confented to, being of a 
mild, peaceable, and forgiving diſpoſition. Amongſt theſe was 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (e), who was the moſt able and ac- 
tive of all Cecil's enemies, the Earl of Leiceſter excepted. 

'The attachment of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Romiſh reli- 
gion, together with her imprudent conduct in other reſpects, fo 

f 3C 3 alienated 


(4) Vid. Life, publiſhed by Mr. not guilty; for which, however, 


Collins, as before, P. 19. 

(e) Sir NICHOLAS THROG- 
MORTON was fourch ſon of Sic 
George Throgmorton, of Coughton 
in Warwickſhire, He was born in 
the year 1513, and educated abroad, 
where he greatly improved his abili- 
tics, and acquired much knowledge 
and experience, In Queen Mary's 
reign, he was a vigorous oppoſer of 
the Spaniſh match; and was tried at 
Guiidiall for countenancing and 
abetting Wyat's rcbillion, But tho? 
the Court thought the evidence ſuſſi- 
cient to convict him, he defended 
himſelf with juch amazing ſpirit and 
abilities, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of the Judzes to brow-heat 
him, that the jury brought him in 


— 


upon the Attorney-General's motion, 
they were afterwards impriſ ned and 
ſeverely fined, In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was employed in ſeve- 
ral Embaſſies to France and Scotland. 
He was alſo made Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, and chief Butler of Eng- 
land, But he fided with Leicefter 
and his faction ag inſt Lord Burleigh, 
and laboured to promote the mare 
riage that was propoſed between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Queen of 
Sccts, for which he was for ſome time 
put under confinement, But when 
he found that Leiceſter had aban- 
doned his former party, both be and 
the Duke of Norfolk threw them- 
ſelwes upon CeciPs friendſhip, who 
did thera many ſervices with Eliza- 


beth 
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alienated her ſubjects, particularly the Proteſtants, from her, 
that they formally depoſed her, and placed the Crown upon the 


head of her infant ſon. After her return from France, ſhe was 


married to Henry, Lord Darnley, who was afterwards murdered 
by the contrivance of the Earl of Bothwell ; and it was ſuſpected 
that Mary herſelf was privy to the murder. She at leaſt gave 
colour to the ſuſpicion, by marrying Bothwell very ſpeedily af- 


ter, though he was generally conſidered as the murderer of her 


late huſband. She was at length, ſhortly after her depoſition, 
obliged to fly to England for refuge; and, on her firſt arrival in 
Cumberland, wrote a letter to Elizabeth, craving her aſſiſtance 
and protection, and deſiring to be admitted to her preſence, 
Elizabeth ſent her a verbal promiſe of aſſiſtance, but declined 
ſeeing her; alledging, that as Mary had been charged with ſeve- 
ral atrocious crimes, it would be firſt neceſſary to acquit herſelf 
from thoſe accuſations. 'The Queen of Scots was hereupon de- 
tained as a priſoner at Carliſle, though at firſt only * 
tence of guarding her. And Commiſſioners were appointed by 
Elizabeth to examine into the diſputes between Mary and her 
ſubje As. Nothing, however, was determined by them; and it 
was at length reſolved by Elizabeth's Miniſtry, to detain Mary 
as a priſoner, till ſhe ſhould renounce her preſent claim to the 
Crown of England, and vindicate herſelf from the charge of be. 
ing acceſſary io the murder of her late huiband, Lord Darnley, 
who was a natural ſubject of England. 

While Mary was thus confined in England, ſeveral conſpira— 
cies were ſet on foot for her releaſe; and ſome inſurrections 
were excited in different parts of the kingdom, ſuppoſed to be 
cauſed by the Scottiſh Queen, or her friends. A deſign was 
allo formed of marrying Mary to the Duke of Norfolk (/), a 

ſcheme 


reth, and at the Council-Pourd, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral of their letters 
printed among Lord Burleigli's pa- 
pers, It is ſaid that Leiceſter, who 
was extremely watchful and diffi- 
dent, had intellizerce of this; but 
cuſſembled all reſentment at it, as 
{caring the diſcoveries which Throg- 
morton might make to his prejudice, 
Be this as it may, it is ceitain that 
*throgmorton, after he was ſet at li- 
berty, died ſuddenly at an ente:tain- 
ment in Leiceſter's liouſe, and that 
the public did not ſpare to load Lei- 
ceſter with the blame of having poi- 
ſoned him. — Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton was a Miniſter of great abi- 
lities and penetration, which he dif. 
played in all his negociations, He 
had great knowledge of mankind ; 
and is ſaid to have been able to inter- 


pret the looks, almoſt as certainly as 
others could the «xpretſions of men, 
He thought no arts too low, no prac- 
tices too painful, no company too 
mean, that could ferve the ends he 
had in view, In fhort, he was a min 
of uncommon talents, and of ind<ta- 
tigable induſtry ; though, perhaps, of 
a temper ſomewhat too reſtleſs and 
turbulent,.-/;d, Lloyd's State-Wor- 
thies, Vol. I, P. 429 —432, Oh- 
ſervations and Remarks on the Lives 
and Reigns of Hen, VIII. Edw. VI. 
Mary, Elizabeth, &c. with Characters 
of their Favourites, &c. P. 275, 276, 
and Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. III. P. 205, 347. 

( f) THOMAS HOWARD, Duke 
of NorFor.x, wis the eldeſt fon of 
the famous Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
See the ſecond Volume of our Work, 

P. 135. 
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ſcheme which in the event brought that unfortunate Nobleman 
to the block. Several treaties were, however, ſet on foot for the 


P. 135. In the firſt year of Queen 
Mary's reign, he was reſtored in 
blood, and ſucceeded his grandfather, 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, In the 
firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, he was 
made Knight of the Garter, and ſoon 
aſtcr appointed Lieutenant - General 
of the narthern parts of the king- 
dom. In the year 1566, the French 
King conferred on him the Order of 
St. Michael, But a defign which 
was formed of marrying him to the 
Queen of Scots, and which he en- 
tered into without the knowledge of 
Queen E:izabeth, proved his ruin. 
The Scottiſh Queen approved of the 
intended marriage, and many letters 
piſſed between her and Norfolk, The 
deſign, however, reached the ears of 
Elizabeth and her Miniſtry, and 'the 
Duke w.s thereupon confined at 
Baruham, near Windſor, where he 
underwent ſeveral examin=tions con- 
cerning the intended marriage, his 
coffers being ſearched, and his papers 
ſeized ; after which he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, He was, how- 
ever, afterwards ſet at liberty, upon 
his promiſe not to proceed any fur- 
ther in his pretenſions to marriage 
with the Queen of Scots, Notwith- 
ſtanding which, he again entered into 
a correſpondence with the Scottiſh 
Princeſs, a promiſe of marriage was 
renc wed between them, and meaſures 
were concerted for putting the deſign 
in execution, without the conſent of 
Elizabeth, There were many who 
approved of Notfolk's deſign, and 
who endeavovred to promote it, who 
at the ſame time entertained more 
dangerous views, Some who were 
zealuuſly attached to the Romiſh re- 
ligion, and who would glacly not 
oniy have ſet Mary at liberty, but 
have placed her on the Throne of 
England. But Norfolk himſelf ap- 
pears to have had no intentions of 
this kind, However, his correſpon- 
dence with the Scottiſh Queen and 
her Agents was again diſcoverzd, by 
means of one of his ſervants, who 
had been intreſted with ſome money, 
that was to have been tranſmitted to 
Mary's Hiends in Scotland, but which 


releaſe 


was carried to the Council, Norſolk 
was thereupon again committed to 
the Tower, and tried upon an indict- 
ment for high treaſon, before the Eacl 
of Shrewſbury, Lord High Stewaid, 
and twenty-five other Peers, who 
found hin guilty, His execution 
was for ſome time poſtpone1, but he 
was at length beheaded on To ver- 
Hill, where he ſuffered with great 
chearfulneſs and fortitude, He ad- 
mitted the ſentence againſt him to be 
juſt, but proteſted the innocence of 
his intention towards the Queen, and 
proſeſſed the Proteſtant religion, A 
peiſon on the ſcaffold offered him an 
handkerchief to cover his eyes, but 
he refuſed it, ſaying, I fear net death, 
His death was greatly lamented ; for 
he was the moſt popular and beſt bg- 
loved Nobleman in England. The 
tears ran down the cheeks of the Earl 
of Shrewſbury while he pronounced 
his ſentence ; and the multitude wept 
bitterly ar his death, He was the 
only Engliſh Peer who enjoyed thu 
higheſt title of Nobility z and as 
rhere were at preſent no Princes of 
the blood, the ſplendor of bis family, 
the opulence of his fortune, and the 
extent of his influence, had rendered 
him the firſt ſubject of England. And 
the qualities of his mind correſponded 
to his high ſtation ; for he was bene- 
ficent, affable, and generous; and 
the ti anſactiou which brought on his 
death, ſeems to have been more the 
effect of imprudence, than of any 
evil intentions, 

Lord Burleigh has been reproached 
as being too much the caufe of this 
Nobleman's death, But there does 
not appear to be juſt grounds. for 
this. Burleigh dces not ſeem to have 
done more againſt Norfolk than his 
place obliged him to, and appears to 
have been only influenced by a regard 
to the ſafety of the Queen, and her 
Government. And with reſpedt to 
Elizabeth, it has been ſaid, that ſhe 
dreaded the Duke's popularity fo 
much, that ſhe did not think herſett 
ſate while he lived, ſenſible as ſhe was 
of his attachment to the intereſt and 
perſon of Mary, But as to Butleigh, 

ic 
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releaſe of the Scottiſh Princeſs ; and Cecil, together with Sir 
Walter Mildmay (g). Chancellor of the Exchequer, were ſent 
as Elizabeth's Commiſiioners to treat with the Queen of Scots 
at Chatſworth, where ſhe then was; but this negociation came 


to nothing. 


Ia June, 1572, Lord Burleigh was made Knight of the Gar- 
ter; and in the month of September following, upon the death 


of the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
Lord High Treaſurer. 


new acceſſion of cares, and an additional load of 


he was raife4 to the office of 


'This new promotion 94 with it a 


uſineſs; but 


his comprehenſive capacity, and indefatigable application, en- 
abled him to diſcharge all the duties of his important ſtation. 
And though few Princes have ſhewn a greater jealouſy of their 
authority than Queen Elizabeth, yet there hardly ever was a 
Miniſter in this kingdom who had a larger ſhare of power than 
Lord-Treafurer Burleigh, As he was governed by no views, but 
the intereſts of his Sovereign, and of the kingdom, which he in- 
fexibly purſued, his influence over the Queen became every day 


more predominant. 


Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by pre- 


judice or affection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, and ſome- 


it is certain that he gave Norfolk 
good advice; which, if the Duke had 
been prudent enough to follow, it 
would have prevented his untuncly 
fate, 

The Duke of Norfolk was three 
times marticd, and left ſeveral chil. 
dren ; particularly Philip, his heir, 
and Thomas, afterwards created Zar! 


af: Suffolk, 


(og) WALTER MILDMAY was 
younger ſon to Thomas Mildmay, 
Fla; and was born at Chelmsford in 
Riſe x. He was educated in Chriſt's 
Church College in Cambridge, here 
he applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtu- 
dies. Under Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI. he had a gainful c ffice in 
the Court of Augmentations; but 
during the reign or Queen Mary, he 
lived in privacy. On the acceſſion of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was again raken 
into the public ſ:rvice, was made a 


Privy Counſcllor, and Chancellor and 


Under-Treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
and received the honour of Knight 
hood, He diſcharged his public 
truſts with fidelity to his Sovereign, 
and yet without oppreſſing the pec- 
ple. Indeed, fays David Lloy “!, 
5 Elizibeth was very careful not 

have ber coffsrs ſwelled with the 


conſumption of her kingdom, and 
had conſcientious Gets under hr; 


time⸗ 


amongſt whom Sir Walter was a 
principal one. Towards the latter 
part of his life, it was infinuated to 
the Queen, that he was a better 
Patriot th an a fubj:&, and too popu- 
lar in Parliaments; which ſeems to 
have made the Queen conceive ſome 
diſlike againft him, However, the 
expreſſed great grief for the death of 
this honeſt and able Counſellor, 
which happened in r 529. 

Sir Walter Mildmay was 2 man of 
ability and integrity, zcalous for the 
Proteſtant religion, eminent for his 
piety, and a great loverof his country, 
He was cautious of giving offence to 
any one; and uſed to ſay, that there 
was no ſuch infelicity as to ſurvive 
one's reputation, nor any folly greater 
than putting it in hazard ; for a man 
might loſe that good name in an hour, 
which he had been all his life ac- 
quiring,** 

He founded Emmanuel College in 
Cambridge; aiter which, on his 
going to Court, the Quern ſaid 10 
him, „Sir Walter, 1 hear you have 
erected a Puritan foundation. No, 
Madam, (ſaid he) far be it from me to 
countenance any thing contrary to 
your eſtabliſhed laws, But I have 
fet an acorn, which when it comes to 
be an oak, GOD alone knows Was 
fruit it will bear,” 
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times of caprice, to which ſhe was ſubject: and if he failed of 
perſuading her at firſt, his perſeverance, and remonſtrances, and 
argaments, ſeldom failed at laſt to recommend themſelves to her 
ſound difcernment (5). As to the buſineſs of the Treaſury, it 
was done with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and punctuality, and the 
diſburſements from thence were made with the greateſt exact- 
neſs; ſo that thoſe who had any thing to do with the Crown, 
were ſure of juſtice, as well as obliged todo juſtice. His Lord- 
ſhip heard cauſes alſo in the Exchequer, and in the Star- Cham- 
ber; and in the time of Parliament managed the buſineſs of 
the Crown in the Houſe of Peers (i). He was alſo attentive 
to the welfare and proſperity of the Univerſities, particularly 
Cambridge, of which he was Chancellor; and indeed on all 
occaſions ſhewed himſelf a friend to the intereits of religion and 
learning. : 

Lord Burleigh, whoſe moderation was equal to his prudence, 
appears not to have approved of the ſevere proſecutions which 
were carried on againit the Puritans. But the Queen's diſlike 
of them was ſo great, and the zeal of ſome of the Biſhops ſo 
well agreed with this diſpoſition of the Queen, that Lord Bur- 
leigh found himſelf unable to ſtop the periecution againſt them, 
though he ſometimes found means to moderate it. What ſenti- 
ments the Lord-Treaſurer formed of ſome of the proceedings of 
the Prelates againſt the Puritans, we may judge by a letter of his 
to Archbiſhop Whitgift, which is preſerved by Strype, and in 
which he expreſſes himfelf thus: I am forry (ſays Lord Bur- 
leigh) to trouble your Grace ſo often as I do: bat I am more 
* troubled myſelf, not only with many private petitions of ſun- 
dry Minifters recommended from perions of credit, for peace- 
«© able perſons in their Miniſtry; and vet, by complaints to 
«© your Grace, and other your collegues in commiſſion, greatly 
* troubled ; but I am alſo now daily charged, by Counſellors 
and public perſons, to neglect my duty, in not ſtaying of theſe 
«« your Grace's proceedings, ſo vehement and fo general againſt 
Miniſters and preachers ; asthe Papiſts are thereby generally 
* encouraged, all ill-· diſpoſed ſubjects animated, and thereby the 
«© Queen's Majeſty's ſafety endangered. With thoſe kind of 
arguments I am daily afſailed.” He then tells the Archbi- 
ſhop, he had endeavoured to apologize for his conduct ; after 
which he proceeds, But now, my good Lord, by chance, I am 


come to the ſight of twenty- four articles (4), of great length 


4 


2 

(4) Vid. Hume's Hiſt. of Eng. 
Vol. V. P. 264. 

( i ) N. Riograph. Brit. 

( & ) Thefe articles may be ſeen at 
length, in the Appendix of Records 
publiſhed at the end of Strype's Life 
of Archbiſhop Whitgiit, P. 49-+-52. 


_— yo 


«6 and 


and in the (rſt Volume of Neal's 
Hittory of the Puritars, P. 419-425. 
8vo, Edit, Mr, Strype informs us, 
that Archbiſhop Whitgiſt, with other 
the Queen's Commiſſaries and De- 
legates ſor Ecclcfiaftical cauſes, 
framed theſe articles or interroea- 

toties, 


* 
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| « and curioſity, found in a Romiſh ile, to examine all manner 
| « of Miniſters in this time, without diſtinction of perſons. 
| Which articles are intitled, Apup LanniTtn, May 1584, to 
« be executed EX oOFFICIo MERO, &c, And upon this occa- 
« fion, I have ſeen them. I did recommend unto your Grace's 
[|| « favour two Miniſters, Curates of Cambridgeſhire, to be fa- 
«*« vourably heard; and your Grace wrote to me, they were con- 
e tentious, ſeditious, and perſons vagrant, to maintain this con- 
| 
| 


4 troverſy. Wherewith I charged them ſharply. And they 
both denied this charge, and required to be tried, and ſo to 
«« receive puniſhment. I anſwered, that I thought your Grace 
| « would ſo charge them: and then I ſhould afterwards ſee, 
[| « what they ſhould deſerve : and adviſed them to reſort to your 
| « Grace ; comforting them that they ſhould find favourable pro- 
« ceeding. And fo J hoped, the rather upon my former com- 
i I % mendation. What may be ſaid to them, I know not; nor 
E « whether they be ſo faulty, as your Grace hath been informed, 
| | « do I know. Neither do I mean to intreat your favour for 
= : « ſuch men. For pardon, I may ſpeak upon their amendment. 
- But now they coming to me, and I aſking them, how your 
| Grace had proceeded with them, they ſay they are commanded 
| « to be examined by the regiſter at London, And I aſked 
| 


eng — p — 
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them, Whereof ? They ſaid, of a great number of articles, 
| „but they could have no copies of them. I anſwered, then 
| | «© they might anſwer according to the truth. They ſaid, they 
were ſo many in number, and ſo divers, as they were afraid to 
« anſwer to them, for fear of captious interpretation. 
<< this I ſent for the regiſter, who brought me the articles. 
=_ « Which I have read, and find ſo curiouily penned, ſo full of 
= branches and circumſtances, as I think the inquiſitors of 
= Spain uſe not ſo many queſtions to comprehend and to trap 
. their preys. 
know your Canoniſts can defend theſe with all their par- 
* ticles; but ſurely, under your Grace's correction, this judi- 
« cial and canonical ſifting of poor Miniſters is not to edify or 
reform. And in charity, I think, they ought not to anſwer 
to all theſe nice points, except they were very notorious of- 
fenders in Papiſtry, or Hereſy. According to my ſimple 
judgment, this kind of proceeding is too much ſavouring of 
| 20 he 
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tories, to be objected to all Miniſters, 
whom they, by virtee of their com- 
miſſion, were pleaſed to ſummon ; 
for them to anſwer ex officio mere, 
Eſpecially ſuch as they had reaſon to 
ſuſpe@, upon information of their 
non-obſervance of the orders of th: 
book of Common Prayer ; and for 
their preaching, teaching, and writing 
againk the preſent government cf the 


Church, hy Biſhops, Archdeacons, 
and their Courts and Officers. By the 
oath ex icio, which the Eccleſiaſtical 
Commuttioners adminiſtered to ſuch 
perſons as they thought proper, thoſe 
to whom it was adminiſtered were 
bound to anſwer all queſtions put to 
them, and might thereby be obliged 
to accuſe themſclves, or their moſt in- 
timate friends, 
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* the Romiſh Inquiſition : and is rather a device to ſcek for of- 
fenders, than to reform any. This is not the charitable in- 
© ſtruction that J thought was intended. If thoſe poor Mi- 
* niſters ſhould in ſome tew points have any ſcrupulous concep- 
tions, meet to be removed; this is not a charitable way to ſend 
©« them to anſwer to your common regiſter, upon ſo many ar- 
« ticles at one inſtant, without any commodity of inſtruction by 
« your regiſter, whoſe office is only to receive their anſwers. 
<< By which the parties are firſt fubject to condemnation, before 
ve they be taught their error, It may be, as I ſaid, the Ca- 
© noniſts may maintain this proceeding by rules of their laws: 
« but though Owunia LiCExT, yet Oux A NON EXPEDIUND. 
« pray your Grace, bear that one (perchance 3) fault, that J 
have willed them not to anſwer theſe articles, except their 
* conſcience may ſuffer them (J).“ This letter from 
Burleigh to Whitgift, was dated July 1, 1524. 

We have already given an account of the flight of the Queen 
of Scots into England, and her detention there. After being 
continued in confinement, under various pretences, near nine- 
teen years, ſhe was at length brought to a trial before Commiſ- 
ſioners appointed for that purpoſe at Fotheringay-caltle in North- 
amptonſhire. She was charged with having been privy to Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy, and with endeavouring to procure the aſ- 
ſaflination of Queen Elizabeth. The Commiſſioners appointed 
on this occaſion were the Lord Chancellor Bromley, Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Derby, Worceſter, 
Rutland, Cumberland, Warwick, Pembroke, and Lincoln, four- 
teen other Lords, five of the Judges, Sir Francis Walſingham, 
and five others. The Scottiſh Queen at firſt refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of Elizabeth's Commiſſioners ; though ſhe 
proteſted that ſhe had never countenanced any deſign againſt 
the life of the Queen of England. However, ſhe was at length 
prevailed on to ſubmit to the trial ; aud was found guilty, upon 


* 


A 


the evidence chiefly of her Secretaries, Nau and Curle; the 


Commiſſioners unanimouſly declaring the Scottiſh Queen “ to 
< be acceſſary to Babington's conſpiracy, and to have imagined 
divers matters, tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruction of 
Queen Elizabeth.” And they afterwards pronounced ſentence 
of death againſt her. 

The execution of the Scottiſh Queen was delayed for upwards 
of three months, after ſentence was paſſed againſt her. But ſhe 
was at length beheaded in Fotheringay-caſtle, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1587. Elizabeth affected extreme reluctance to have 
the ſentence put in execution; and carried her diſſimulation 
(for it was evidently nothing more) ſo far, when the ſentence 
was executed, as to endeavour to make the world believe, that 
Mary. had been put to death without her knowledge, and againſt 

Vol. III. 5. 2 D her 


(/) Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgiſt, Appendix, P. 63, 64- 
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her will. And in order to give ſome colour to this pretence, 
Secretary Daviſon was moiſt ungenerouſly ruined, being deprived 
of his place, and very ſeverely fined, beſides ſuffering a long im- 
priſonment, for no other crime but acting according to the 
Queen's own directions (h). Elizabeth alſo pretended to be 
very much incenſed at Lord Burleigh, for what he had done in 
relation to the Queen of Scots, and for ſome time ſhe forbad 


him to come into her preſence, 


Upon this he wrote to her ſome 


very ſubmiſſive letters; and as her anger was only pretended, he 
was in a ſhort time reſtored again to tavour, 
However conformable the treatment which the Scottiſh Queen 


* {m) Secretary DAVISON was a 
man of integrity, and co ſiderable 
ability, though row made a victim to 
the Queen's ciffimulation. He had 
ben employed in ſevera! Embaſſies to 


- the Low Countries and Scotland, and 


periormed ſome important ſervices, 
before he was made a Privy Counſel- 
lor, and Secretary of State, in con- 
junction with Sir Francis Walfing- 
ham, When ſentence had been paſſed 
againſt the Queen of Scots, it was 
Daviſon's duty, by virtue of his office, 
to lay before the Qugen the warrant 
for execution, in order to be ſigned; 
and, by her command, he carried it 
to the Great Seal, He then ac» 
quainted the Privy Council with what 
was done, and by their direction the 
warrant was ſent to Fotheringay 
caſtle, Eiizabeth pretended, how- 
ever, that ſhe had charged Daviſon 
not to communicate what ſhe had 
done to any perſon, nor to ſuffer tlie 
warrant to go out of his hands, 
without ler expreſs permiſſien, But 
this appears clearly to have been no- 
thing but pretence, Indeed, Eliza- 
beth Was from the firſt very defirous 
of throwing the odium of putting 
the Scottiſh; Queen to death off her- 
ſeit; for ſhe wanted Sir Amias Paw- 
Jet to put Mary to death without a 
warrant, and cavfed letters to be 
written to hum for that purpoſe 5 but 
he was too wile, and had too much 
honour, to conform to the Queen's 
ditections in this reſpz@ ; for which 
ſhe calied him a cainty and preciſe 
fell, who would promiſe much, 
but pcotorm nothing. She alio re- 
p oached her Countſeilors for not 


having ſooner brought about the. 


received in England, might be to maxims of State-policy, it was 


certainly 


Scottiſh Queen's death, ſwearing that 
it was a ;icat ſhame for them all that 
it had not been done before, Not- 
withſtanding which, Secretary Da- 
viſon, who appears to have acted only 
in conformity to her own directions, 
was, under falſe pretences, deprived 
of his office, and committed a clcſe 
priſoner to the Tower, He was ſoon 
aſter brought to a ſolemn trial in the 
Star-Chamber, where he was unjuſtly 
condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thouſand pounds, and to be impti- 
ſoned during the Queen's pleaſure, 
And he continued to languiſh ſeveral 
years in confinement, and never re- 
covered any degree of favour, or of 
power, Thus, in order to palliate 
her conduct againſt the Queen of 
Scots, Elizabeth, Dr, Robertſon ob- 
ſerves, made no ſcruple of ſacrificing 
the reputation and happineſs of one 
of the nioſt virtuous and able men in 
her kinzdom, 

What Lord Burleigh thought of 
Secretary Daviſon, and of the treat- 
ment that he received, we may form 
ſomejudgment by the toliowing extract 
of a letter from him to the Queen, 
% beicech your Majcity pardon me, 
to remember to let you underſtand 
my opinion of Mr. Daviſon, I never 
perceived by him, that he thouglit 
your Majeſty would have miſliked to 
have had an e.'d of the late capital 
enemy. And what your Majeſty 
minded to him in your diſpleaſure, L 
hear to my yrief, But for a ſervant 
in that place, I think it hard to find a 
like qualified peiſon, Whom to ruin 
in your heavy diſpleaſure, thal! bs 
more your Majeſty's lols than his.“ 

. B. 
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certainly not agreeable to principles of equity or humanity. 
But as to the ſhare which Lord Burleigh had in the proceedings 
againſt Mary, it may be obſerved, that he appears to have been 
only actuated by a regard to the ſafety of the Queen his miſtreſs, 
and of her Government, with which he probably thought the 
preſervation of Mary's life to be incompatible, It 1s certain, 
that from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, the Scottiſh Queen 
had made open pretenſions to the Crown of England; and there 
can be little reaſon to doubt, but that ſhe would have dethroned 
Elizabeth, had it been in her power. During the time of her 
confinement in England, Elizabeth's Government, and even her 
life, were repeatedly endangered, by the partizans of Mary. 
And theſe conſiderations, with others of the ſame kind, might 
poſſibly lead Lord Burleigh to conclude, that his attachment and 
duty to the Queen his miſtreſs, would juſtify his being con- 
cerned in the proceedings for taking away: the life of the Queen 
of Scots, whom he alſo probably conſidered as being in herſelf 
a bad woman, as well as an enemy to Queen Elizabeth, and to 
the Proteſtant religion. 

In 1588, when the projected Spaniſh invaſion threatened the 
kingdom with a dangerous war at home, the Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh drew up thoſe ſchemes for the defence of England, that 
were followed with ſuch great ſucceſs. Indeed, ſuch was this 
great Stateſman's vigilance and care, and ſuch his intelligence, 
that he could not be ſurprized. During the Queen's ten 
„year's calm, (ſays Lloyd) Cecil provided for a tempeſt; and 
« improved her ſhipping and ammunition to ſuch a dreadful- 
* neſs at ſea, as he did her army to a great ſkill and experience 
„ by land. He made Holland our ſtage of war, and our ſchool 
„of diſcipline; where England gained the ſecurity and experi- 
«© ence of war, without its calamity and deſolations; always of- 
« fenſive, and once only defenſive. His intelligence abroad, 
«« was no leſs than his prudence at home; and he could write to 
«« a friend in Ireland, what the King of Spain could do for two 
s years together, and what he could not do ().“ 

Lord Burleigh's eldeſt ſon, Thomas, by his father's command, 
but which was perfectly agreeable to his own inclinations, ven- 
tured his life in that fleet which, under the command of the 
Lord High Admiral Howard, ſo gloriouſly defeated the Spaniſh 
Armada. The following year, 1589, the Lord Treaſurer ſuffered 
a great diminution of his domeſtic felicity, by the death of his 
beloved wife, after they had lived together with the greateſt har- 
mony and affection three and forty years. This loſs greatly af- 
fected him; for Lady Burleigh was a woman of uncommon me- 
rit, and eminent for her piety, learning, and prudence. She 
was one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke; and had been 
the faithful companion of her huſband in all his fortunes, from 

S.D 2 the 
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the firſt riſe of them in the reign of Henry VIII. to their com- 
pletion under Queen Elizabeth. She was well ſkilled in the 
Greek, in which language ſhe wrote a letter to the Univerſity ot 
Cambridge, when ſhe ſent thither a Hebrew Bible, by way of 
preſent to the library. She had read moſt of the Greek Fa- 
thers with great diligence and critical accuracy, and was a con- 
ſiderable encourzger of learning, maintaining for many years 
two ſcholars at St. John's College in Cambridge; and before 
ner death rendered this perpetual, by procuring lands to be 
bought in the name of the Dean of Weſtminſter, and by him 
aſſigned to the College. She likewiſe gave the Haberdaſhers 
Company in London, a ſum to enable them to lend to fix poor 
men twenty pounds a piece every two years; and a charity of 
the like kind of twenty marks, to {ix poor people at Waltham 
and Cheſhunt in Hertfard{hire. Four times every year ſhe re- 
lieved all the poor p:itoners in London, and performed many 
other acts of benevolence (). | 

Lord Burleigh became now very deſtrous of reſigning his 
public employ mente, ard paſſing the remainder of his days in 
quiet and retirement. But he could by no means prevail on 
the Queen to conſent to this : he therefore ſpent the remaining 
part of his life in the diſcharge of his high and laborious of- 
tice, with the utmoſt care, diligence, and application, and the 


moſt vigilant attention to the intereſts of the kingdom. Nor 


does it appear that he gave himſe!f any relaxation, even in his 
declining years, Lhd what the weakneſs of his body, and the 
diſeaſes he laboured under, abſolutely required. 

In the year 1593, we find him occupied in providing for the 
ſucceſs of the Queen's arms abroad, as well as in preſerving the 
peace and tranquility of the nation at home, In reterence to 
which, there are many papers of his fill preſerved ; which, at 
the ſame time that they ſhow how thoroughly, and how avly, he 
filled the poſt of Prime Miniſter ; and that he directed whatever 
was undertaken in almoſt every branch of Adminiſtration ; de- 


monſtrate alſo, that he did this with the greateſt regularity and 


exactneſs. To him we find all ranks of people addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the very laſt; the Biſhops and Clergy for encou- 
ragement, protection, and preferment ; the Puritans for fa- 
vourable treatment, and relief from the oppreſſions of the Pre- 
lates, and the eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners ; many of the fugi- 
tives abroad for pardon, in conſideration of the intelligence they 
gave him of the deſigns of the King of Spain, and other of the 
Queen's enemies ; the Licutenants of counties for inſtructions 


and advice; the Admirals for aſſiſtance and ſupplies ; and, in a 


word, to him was addreſſed whatever regarded the State, or the 
general welfare of the kingdom (). 


66 He 
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(-) Nd. Biograph. Britan. See an account of che of this Lady' 
ſi dees, who was married to the Lord Keeper Bacon, P'. 6. (5) Vid, B. o- 
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* He bore ſuch ſway and rule in the Commonwealth nad 
State, (ſays the Writer of his Life, that we have before referred 
to), that it was thought nothing was done without him. His 
juſtice with his integrity, and temper with his juſtice, {9 coneur- 
ring, that well were they ſatisfied who could bring their cauſes to 
be tried before him; ſo equally hearing, juſtly cenſuring, and 
carefully diſpatching cauſes, that few ſuits were ſuttered to lin- 
ger long before him, but wereeither ended by judgment, or or- 
dered by agreement; uſing one ſingular ccurſe in hearing cauſes. 
that if he found them difficult, he would ever make motions for 
arbitration, and either by his authority or perſuaſion agree them, 
So that he ended more cauſes in a term, than were betore in a 
twelvemonth ; inſomuch that all men had ſuch an opinion of his 
juſtice and impartiality, that they never thought themſelves ſa- 
tisfied, nor their ſuits well ended, who either had not their cauſe 
brought to his hearing, or his letter in their behalf; which drew 
upon him ſuch multitudes of ſuits, as was incredible but to us 
that ſaw it. For beſides all buſineſs in Council, or other 
weighty cauſes, and ſuch as were anſwered by word of mouth, 
there was not a day in a term wherein he received not three- 
ſcore, fourſcore, or an hundred petitions ; which he commonly 
read that night, and gave every man anſwer himſelf the next 
morning, as he went to the Hall. Wherein one notable thing 
was obſerved of his excellent memory, that reading thoſe bills 
over night, there was not one petitioner came to him for anſwer 
of his petition the next morning, but ſo ſoon as they told but 
their names, or what countrymen they were, he would preſently 
remember it, tell them the matter, and give them his anſwer. 
And as his memory was excellent, his pains and induſtry were 
inceſſant, the one mutually aſſiſting the other, brought him to 
that perfection. He uſed-alſo to anſwer the pooreſt ſoul by 
word of mouth, appointing times and places on purpoſe, ſo long 
as he was able: but after he grew impotent and weak, and could 
not go abroad, as his nature was ever prone to do good, he neg- 
lected no means to perform it. For then he deviſed a new way, 
which others may imitate. By age and infirmities being forced 
to keep his chamber, and ſometimes his bed, he took order that 
poor ſuitors {ould fend in their peritions ſealed up, whereby the 
p<oreft man's bill came to him as ſcon as the rich. Upon every 
petition, he cauted-his anſwer to be written on the back ſide, and 
ſubſeribed it with kis own name; or elſe tl ey had his letter, or 
other anſwer, as the cauſe required. By which charitable and 
hongurable device, there was none ftaid for anſwer, but was 
ſveedils diſpatched, and as many or more ſuits anſwered, as 
when he went abroad. Thus held he on his courſe like himſelf, 
prayed for of the poor, honoured of the rich, feared of the bad, 
and loved of the good. To his Prince and comutry loyal, and 
to che ſubjects moſt pleaſing. For, wondering at his great wil- 


dom and gravity, and praiiing his juſtice and integrity, molt 


men. 
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men honoured him with the title of Far or THE Common- 
WEALTH (g).“ 

This great Stateſman died, with great piety and reſignation, 
and in a moſt ſerene and tranquil manner, and ſurrounded by 
his children, friends, and ſervants, on the fourth of Auguſt, 
1598, about four in the morning, being upwards of ſeventy- 


ſeven years of age. He had the 
gretted both by his Sovereign an 


() Life, publiſhed by Mr, Col- 
lins, P. 21, 22, 23. 

(r) Dr. Smollet, indeed, tells us, 
that he died unregretted by the peo- 
* ple;“ but this appcars clearly to be 
the very reverſe of the truth. © Lord 
% Burleigh (ſays Mr. Hume) died in an 
* advanced age; and by a rare for- 
& tune, was equally regretted by his 
er Sovereign and the people.” And 
the Author of Burleigh's article in the 
Biographia Britannica, ſays, He 
died poſſeſſed of the favour of his 
* Prince, the love of the people, the 
reſpect even of | his enemies. To 
theſe teſtimonies we may add that of a 
cotemporary Writer, who was well 
acquainted with this great Stateſman, 
and which is given above. But in- 
deed, Dr. Smollet's character of Lord 
Burleigh is ſo different from that of 
other Writers, and ſo curious in itſelf, 
that we cannot help tranſcribing the 
Whole. The Lord-Treaſurer Bur- 
* leigh (ſays he) died in extreme old 
& age, having preſerved his influence 
* tothe laſt moment of his life, againſt 
* all the intrigues of Leiceſter, Eſſex, 
% and other perſons who ſhared the 
* Queen's favour. He was one of 
« thoſe cold, plodding, illiberal StatcC- 
* men, who think honeſty and plain- 
dealing are incompatible with the 
* art of Government. He had o- 
* DINARY PARTS, Was capable of 
r incredible application, and incul- 
* cated upon Elizabeth the maxim 
* which influenced her whole con- 
duct; namely, that it was her in- 
* tercit to keep all the States of Chriſ- 
* tendom embroiled by domeftic diſ- 
« ſentions. He was an excellent Mi- 
« niſter ior the revenue, which he ma- 
* naged with equal ſrugality and ad- 
* dreſs, In his private behaviour he 
« was cloſc, covetous, ill-bred, and un- 
* gracious. He died unregretted b 
the pcople, and was ſuccecded in os 


28 fortune to die greatly re- 


by the people (7), and at a 


times 


* fice by the Lord Buckhurſt.“--Smol- 
let's Hitt, of England, Vol. VI. P. 42 
430. 8vo. Edit. ; 

In this character of Lord Burleigh, 
there is ſcarcely a ſingle feature, as we 
apprehend, that is juſtly drawn, except 
in what is ſaid of his management ot 
the revenuc. With reſpect to what is 
ſaid of its being a principal part of 
his policy to embroil foreign nations 
by domeſtic diſſentions, it appears to 
us that ſome parts of his conduct here 
referred to, may be accounted for on 
other principles. Cecil appcars to 


have been a thorough friend to the 


Proteſtant religion, and to its intereſts 3 
and a regard to theſe, as well as max- 
ims of ſound policy, ſeem to have been 
great inducements with him for ſup- 
porting the Hugonots in France, the 
Proteſtants in Scotland, and the States 
of Holland. As to what is ſaid of 
Burleigh's private behaviour, that © he 
& was cloſe, covetous, ill-bred, and un- 
& gracious,” it appears to be utterly 
deſtitute of foundation, and the very 
reverſe of the truth. Nor can we 
think the remark, that he had but © or- 


« dinary parts,” very juſtly founded; 


nor will it caſily gain credit, when it 18 
conſidered that he was in his own 
time eſteemed the greateſt Miniſter in 
Chriſtendom, and has ſince been um- 
verlally conſidered as one of the ableſt 
Miniſters that this country ever pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Guthrie does more juſtice to the 
character of Cecil. He poſſeſſed 
„ (ſays this Hiſtorian) a ſagacity that 
« was maſter of both fortunes ; in the 
dc jected, never without reſources ; in 
% the prolpcrous, never without cau- 
* tion; and in both preſerving equa- 
„ nimity. Than him, no man cver 
© had lefs reaſon to worſhip fortune 
e for his rife, His application, with- 
out diſcernment, would have made 
„ him wealthy in a low ſphere; hie 

„ ci{cernmcat 
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time when his reputation was at the higheſt, and when he was 
reſpected even by his enemies. Now might one fee all the 
« world mourning ; the Queen, for an old, true, and loyal ſer- 
„ vant; the Council, for a wiſe and grave Counlellor ; the, 
% Court, for their honourable benefaQor ; his country and the 
% common-wealth, trembling as it were at one blow to have 
« their head ſtricken off; the people, widows, and wards, la- 
« menting to loſe their protector; religion her patron ; juſtice 
her true Miniſter ; ll peace her upholder. His children be- 
« wailing the loſs of ſuch a father, his friends of ſuch a friend, 
« and his ſervants of ſuch a maſter ; all men rather bewailing 
„ his loſs, than hoping ever to find ſuch another (s).” ?“ 
Lord Burleigh was in his perſon of a middle ſtature, ſtraight, 
and well-proportioned ; and before age came on him, and he be- 
gan to be ſubje& to the gout, he was ſtrong and active, and ca- 
pable of enduring great fatigue. He was in his own time con- 
fidered as the greateſt Miniſter not only in England, but in Eu- 
rope; and poſterity has juſtly conſidered him as one of the 
moſt wiſe, able, and vigilant Stateſmen, that this country ever 
313 His vaſt and comprehenſive capacity took in the 
igheſt and moſt important objects of Government, and at the 
ſame time deſcended to the loweſt and moſt minute. He was 
feared by the enemies of England, and beloved and reverenced 
by his countrymen. And his indefatigable application, and un- 
wearied attention to the public affairs, and the general intereſts 
of the kingdom, were almoſt incredible. * 
Camden draws the following character of Lord Burleigh. 
Having (ſays he) lived long enough to nature, and long enough 
to his own glory, but not long enough to his country, he re- 
ſigned his foul to GOD with ſo much peace and tranquility, 
that the greateſt enemy he had freely declared, that he envied 
him nothing but that his ſun went down with ſo much luſtre; 
© whereas 


„ 


© diſcernment with application made P. 69. Indeed, Dr. Smollet himſelf, 
* him great in the i 


* men of genius, he was the moſt of a 
„ drudge ; of all men of buſineſs, he 
< was the moſt of a genius. He was 
too penetrating to be ſunk by the 
ſtorms of a Court, for he weathered 
them by managing his fails, rather 
than by altering his courſe. He was 
* , {incere Proteſtant, but knew how 
* to preſerve both his intereſt and his 
conſcience; aud he had yet a greater 
* art, that of avoiding to put either of 
©. them into hazard. He often made 
* uſe of diflimulation, ſeldom of de- 
* celt ; for he knew how to conceal, 
+ without counterfeiting truth, ----- All 
* parties had an opinion of his ahili- 
ties, few had any diftruſt of his vir- 
« tues,” ---Hiſt, of England, Vol. III. 


igheſt, Of all in another part of his Hillary, ſeems 


more diſpoſed to do juſtice to the capa- 
city of this op, Lobi, 1LL1- 
B RRAL STATESMAN, as he before 
ſtiles Burleigh, 4 He was,” ſays he, 
* a Miniſter of eonſummate judg- 
« meut, extenſive knowledge, indefati- 
% gable, impenetrable, and implicitly 
© attached to the intereſt of his Sove- 
„ reign.”---Hiſt. as before, P. 213, 
214. But whether the Hiſtorian in 
theſe two pallages be entirely conhiftent 
with humiclt, particularly whether a 
man can with much propriety be ſaid 
to have but oxDINARY PARTS, and at 
the ſame time poſſeſs conzummart 
JUDGMENT, ve leave to the deter- 
mination ot our readers. 
() Life, as before, P. 64. 
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whereas generally public Mini{ters are not bleſſed with ſuch 
calm and fortunate periods. Certainly he was a moſt excel- 
lent man; for he was ſo liberally farniſhed by nature, (to ſay 
nothing of his preſence and aſpect, which had a commanding 
ſweetneſs in them), and ſo poliſhed and adorned with learn- 
ing and education, that every way for honeſty, gravity, tem- 
perance, induſtry, and juſtice, he was a moſt accompliſhed 
perſon. He had alſo an eaſy and flowing eloquence, which 
conſiſled not in a pomp and oſtentation of words, but in a 
maſculine plainneſs and ſignificancy of ſenſe. He was maſter 
of a prudence formed upon experience, and regulated by 
temper and moderation : and his loyalty was true, and 
would endure the touch, and was only exceeded by his piety, 
which indeed was eminently great. To ſum up all in a 
word, the Queen was happy in ſo great a Counſellor, and the 


State of England for ever indebted to him for his ſage and 


prudent counſel.“ 

The Queen did fo far rely upon his conduct, that, ad- 
miring his prudence and wiſdom, ſhe in a manner laid the 
whole weight of the Government upon his ſhoulders. His 
great intereſt with the Queen, and a plentiful eſtate beſide, 
drew upon him the envy of ſome of the Nobility, which, he 
uſed to ſay, was ſooner overcome by giving way, than making 
oppoſition againſt it. When his prudence and fidelity in the 
weightieſt matters had been experienced for full thirteen 
yea:s, the Queen honoured him with the the title of Ba- 
ron of Burleigh, and then made him Lord High Treaſurer 
of England. In which office, though he abhorred baſe and 
corrupt methods of ſcraping up money, he increaſed both the 
public treaſure, and his private eſtate, by his induſtry and 
trugality. For indeed he ſeldom or never ſuffered any thing 
to be expended, but for the Queen's honour, the ſecurity of 
the nation, or the ſupport of neighbouring allies. 

He looked ſtrictly, yet not over-rigidly, to the farmers of 
the cuſtoms. He uſed to ſay, That he never cared to ſee the 
Treafury grow too great like the ſpleen, when the other parts 
of the common- wealth were in a conſumption. And he uſed 
all poſſible means, and with good ſucceſs, to enrich the Queen 
and the kingdom by his Adminiſtration ; it being a common 
expreſſion with him, That nothing could be for the advantage 
of a Prince, which was inconſiſtent with his reputation. 
Wherefore he would never ſuffer the rents of lands to be 
raiſed, nor the old tenants to be put out. 'The ſame me- 
thod he obſerved as to his own private eſtate (7), which he 


«© managed 


{ f) The Writer of Lord Burleigh's “place his tenants; but as the rents 
Life before referred to, alſo ſays, ſpeak- “ went when he bought the lands, fo 
ing of his private eſtate, that © he did © the tenants ſtill held them.” P. 54. 
uc ver raiſe his own rents, nor diſ- This great Stateſman's condudt was, in 


7 this 


tt 


— 
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e managed with ſo much diſcretion and probity, that he never 
„ ſued any man, nor was ſued himſelf. I ſhall forbear too la- 


La 


215 


viſh a commendation of him; but this I may venture to af- 


« firm with truth, that he was one of thoſe few who lived and 
„died with equal glory. Such a man, as while others regard 
„ with admiration, IJ, after the antient manner, am rather in- 
« clined to contemplate with the ſacred applauſe of filent vene- 


& ration.“ 


We have already taken notice of Lord Burleigh's laborious 
application to the public buſineſs. His care of the ſervice of 
the State was ſuch, (ſays the Writer of his Lite) that I can truly 
witneſs he never reſpected pleaſure nor profit, wealth nor health, 
friends nor foes, nor any of his private concerns, neglecting and 
rejecting them all, when there was any ſervice of his Prince, or 
cauſes of his country, to be followed or performed; wherein 
his labour and care was ſo inceſſant, and his ſtudy ſo great, that 
in caſes of neceſſity he cared neither for meat, _ or reſt, till 


his buſineſs was brought to ſome end. And when 


ver ſo great pain, or ſickly, if he could but be carried abroad, he 
would go to diſpatch buſineſs, though it were with never ſo great 


pain or danger. 


His induſtry in times of neceſſity being very 


reat, and his diligent and ſtudious courſe of lite continually no 
Teſs, cauſed all his friends to pity him, and his very ſervants to 
admire him, which myſelf as an eye-witneſs can teſtify, I ne- 
ver ſaw him half an hour idle in twenty-four years together; for 
if there were cauſe of buſineſs, he was occupied till that were 
done, which commonly was not long in hand ; if he had no bu- 
ſineſs, which was very ſeldom, he was reading or collecting; if 
he rode abroad, he had ſuitors ; when he came in, he diſpatched 
them; when he went to bed, and ſlept not, he was either medi- 


tating, or reading; and I have heard him ſay, he did penetrate _ 
Vol. III. 5. 2 E 


this reſpeQ, exceedingly different from 
that of our modern Great. It is now 
the faſhion to raiſe the rents of eſtates, 
and to rack the tenants, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that proviſions of every kind are, 
by natural and neceſlary conlequence, 
ariſen to moſt exorbitant prices; by 
which nieans even the laborious poor 
are reduced to the greateſt difficulties 
to procure the common neceſſaries of 
life, and great numbers of them are 
brought to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. 
Thus, in conſequence of the avarice 
and rapacity of the Great, aided by 
the villainy of forcſtallers, regraters, 
monopolizing dealers in corn and cat- 
tle, and other knaves ot interior rank, 
a country that naturally produces the 
neceſſaries and conveniencics of life in 
great abundance, is filled with want, 
wretchednets, and miſery, Surely it 


farther 


would be well if ſuch among the 
Great as act in this manner, (we will 
not enquire how many there are of 
them) would refie@, that when thoſe 
who pollels power, wealth, and influ- 
ence, which would enable them to dit- 
fuſe happineſs, and promote the feli- 
city of a whole country, do on the 
contrary, in order to indulge with more 
extravagance their own follies, vani- 
tics, luxuries, and vices, do all they 
can to entail wretchednels and cala- 
mity upon à whole people; ſuch per- 
ſons, however dignified by ſwelling 
and pompous titles, by high ſtation, or 
elevated rank, are in the eye of truth 
and reaſon, and muſt undoubtedly be 
ſo conſidered by the great and equal 
Parent of the whole human race. the 
meaneſ and melt worthle%$ - © mann 
kind. 


e was in ne- *© 
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farther into the depth of cauſes, and found out more reſolutions, 
in his bed, than when he was up. He left ſcarce time for ſleep, 
or meals, or leiſure to go to bed; yet fo long as his buſineſs went 
forward, and his Prince and country pleaſed, he thought his pains 
a pleaſure, and all he could do too little; ſo great was his care, 
and love to his Prince and country (r).“ 

« His infinite continual ſtudy, care, and practice, drew unto 
him ſo reverent reputation and reſpect of the reſt of the Coun- 
- fellors, as, for his great gravity, and depth of his wiſdom, they 
rather admired and applauded his counſels, than oppoſed his re- 
ſolutions ; ſo wiſe and aptly deviſed, and fo ſpeedily expedited, 
as no cauſe in Council of greateſt moment, but was with celerity 
and facility diſpatched, before it was thovght to be begun. 
Whereby both matters of State, expeditions of war, and ſervices 
of the Realm, took good effects and happy ſucceſs, being never 
endangered by delay, or want of providence, as to the world was 
then manifeſt, And when any diviſions in Council, or devices 
abroad, bred factions, or fear of danger, his temper and wiſe 
foreſight ever qualified and reconciled the one, and prevented 
the other (2).“ 

% Incauſes of State, in Council, and all other, public or pri- 
vate, he held one gravity and rule of a wiſe man; all private 
ſuits quickly diſpatched, with many praiſes of all ſorts of ſui- 
tors; and yet no public buſineſs neglected ; for in the Parliament, 
Star-Chamber, or other public places, there was not a fitting, but 
left ſome note of his wiſdom, gravity, and juſtice ; all which his 
ſpeeches and deeds ſo expreſſed, that when all men had ſpoken 
to the purpoſe,” as was thought moſt excellently, or in caſes of 
difficulty moſt doubtfully, yet when he came to ſpeak, he fo far 
exceeded, as his gravity, wiſdom, and eloquence, ſo weighed and 
reached to the depth, ſo far above the reach of the reſt, as was 
no leſs admired than allowed of the hearers ; all things perfectly 
concluded, and all doubts exactly cleared. And yet, which was 
obſerved a ſtrange thing in him, that for all his long and pub- 
lic ſpeeches, he was never ſeen to ſtudy a quarter of an hour, or 
to take notes, or turn books for any of his ſpeeches ; his long 
experience and practice made him need no helps. And it was 
noted, that whereſoever he fat in place of juſtice, there wanted 
not numbers that came only to hear him ſpeak, praiſing his 
gifts, and praiſing GOD for giving this Realm ſo grave, good, 
and wiſe a man; which drew unto him ſo great eſtimation, that 
all men, even his very enemies, thought him to be the wiſeſt 
and graveſt Counſellor of his time, the beſt ſort extolling his 
worthineſs, the reſt fearing his juſtice and greatneſs. For he was 
thought to carry the ſway of all matters in the Realm, and that 
nothing of importance was done without him; and whatſoever 
he did, was allowed both of Prince and people. The Queen 

never 


7 Lite, ag before: P. 23, 24. (2) Liſe, F. 23 
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never reſolving any cauſe of eſtate without bis counſel, nor ſel- 
dom paſſed any private ſuit from herſelf, that was not firſt re- 
ferred to his conſideration, and had his approbation before it 
paſſed; the people thought nothing well done, chat went not 
through his hands, ſo famous was he for his wiſdom, gravity, and 
greatneſs, throughout this Realu, as his ſervice, painful lite, and 
care of his country deſerved. 

« As his eſtimariou was worthily great in his own country, ſo 
Was he greatly famous in all nations in Chriſtendom, and other 
remote parts of the world. For there was no country where 
they held not his gravity, wiſdom, policy, and temperance, in 
adm on, terming him the wiſeſt and graveit Counſellor of the 
world (ww). As on a ume a great man of France lying in Eng- 
land, wrote a letter to the French King, ſaying, he was the 
witeſt and graveſt Countelior of Chriſtendom, that in the Court 
he was accounted PaTER PaTz1#, and among the common 
people Gu As Rex, for his great reputation, and the ſway he 
bare in the State; the ſame whereot was both a great terror to 
the enemies of this nation, and no fmall comfort to our friends: 
for ſo long as he was able to ſtir, and manage his buſineſs, what 
privy 77a%ice, or public invaſions or attempts prevailed ? what 
COntcrence in Council over-reached him? what ſubtilty in trea- 
ties circumvented him ? or what Prince's policy could take ad- 
vantage of his reſolutions ? 

His knowledge in treaties, and ſharpneſs of wit, was ſuch, 
that when any great Ambaſſador came to treat with him, which 
were thought the beſt learned and wiſeſt men in Chriitendom, he 
would ſo tar exceed the reach of their wiſdoms, that they rather 
reverenced him, than ſtood in oppoſition with him in any argu- 
ment. In treaty and war, more glad to go away with reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, than willing to attempt any device of cunning ta 
ſerve their turns. 'There was no form or manner of treaties, 


2E 2 that 


( 0) This Writer in another place 
fays, + Therc was no Prince or Poten- 
tate our friends that did not reverence 
him, ſend to him, and ſeem to hold his 
friendſhip in eſtimation; and there 
was no Prince our enemy, that feared 
him not as much as they hated him. 
And what c{ttmation ſocver we have of 
him in our own country, it is certain 
his fame is ſuch in all other nations, as 
cannot che with his death, or be ob- 
icured with the foul breath of envy. 
There were many demonſtrations of 
the reputation many princes had of 
him; as when lus Lordihip's grand- 
child, Mr. William Cecil, travelling in 
Italy, was brought before Cardinal Far- 
nele, a man ot great authority, who 
hnding Mr. Cecil ta be the fon of the 
Stand trealuzer of Eu, land, he lodged 


him in lus houſe, appointed divers gene 
tlemen to attend him, and his horſes to 
be at his commandment; ſpeaking molt 
reverently of his grandfather, and ne- 
ver lett enquiring of the manner of his 
hte, faſhion, ſtature, ſpeech, recrea- 
tions, and ſuch like; deligluing to hear 
it, and talk of him; and at his depart- 
ing, gave him preſents, and money in 
his purſe, The hike did the Duke of 
Florence to Mr, Edward Cecil, a youn- 
ger brother; and, which was an extra- 
ordinary favour, the Duke gave him 
leave to ride iszown horie ; and at his 
departure gave him gifts of price, 
Many other ſuch like tokens have been 
en Hom many princes, pro ing how 
much they held his Lordſhip iu eſti- 


matten.“ Lite, . 29s 
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that he had not ſeen, and had ready in his head ; neither was 
there any went beyond him in any point of treaty (x ).” | 

By his place and greatneſs, he had daily intelligence from 
many countries; and beſides foreign letters, he received not ſo 
few as twenty or thirty other letters in a day, whereby he had 
ſometimes good news, and ſometimes bad ; 1f it were good, he 
would temperately ipezk of it; if ill, he kept it to himſelf. 
He was never moved with paſſion in either, neither joyful at the 
beſt, nor dauntcd at the worſt. And it was worthily noted in 
him, that though his body was weak, his courage never failed, as 
in times of gicateſt danger he ever ſpoke moſt chearfully, and 
executed things moſt readily, when others ſeemed doubrful or 
dreadful. And when ſome did often talk fearfully of the great- 
neſs of our enemies, and of their power and poſſibility to harm 
us, he would ever anſwer, they ſhall do no more than GOD will 
ſuffer the:n ; which argued his whole truſt in GOD, and a cou- 
rage in himſelt. 

In cauſes depending before him in jultice, he regarded nei- 
ther friend nor cnemy; for he would be neither partial to the 
one, nor inclin? revenge or wrong the other. — And none 
could ever do him greater deipight, than to offer him any thing, 
as myſelf can witneſs: for I have ſeen him refuſe a buck, and 
many pieces of plate, at New-year's tide; and to offer him mo- 
ney, was to offend him ſo as they faired the worſe, he ever ſay- 
ing, Iwill take nothing of you, having a cauſe depending before 
me. And [dare avow it, there was never any man living could 
procure him to take a penny, who had a cauſe depending before 
him in any court of juſtice. Here was juſtice without reward or 
reſpect, ſtopping his eyes and ears, and cloſing his hands, nei- 
ther ſeeing, hearing, teeling, or knowing the great rich man, 
from the pooreſt ſoul ( y ).” 

«© He was moſt patient in hearing, ready in diſpatching, and 
mild in anſwering ſuitors. When they had his dental, it was 
given with ſuch good words, that it pleaſed them nearly as well 
as his grant, For whether he would do, or reject their requeſts, 
his anſwers were both given with ſuch mild ſpeeches, that though 
his denial cauſed diſcontentment, his ready and pleaſing anſwers 
gave them ſatisfadtion. It the cauſe were bad, he would hear it 
with patience, and reform it with-temperance ; if it were good, 
he would adjudge it ſo with good words; the worſt ſort and the 
beſt were anſwered with mildneſs, being neither offended at the 
one, nor partial in the other. Inſomuch that in thirty years to- 
gether he was ſeldom ſeen moved wich joy in proſperity, or ſor- 
row in adverſity; his temper being ever noted as one of his 
greateſt virtues, until within three or four years before his death, 
when age, the mother of moroſity, and continuance of ſickneſs, 
altered even the courſe of his nature, with pains in his body, 
N | grieis 


(x} Life, P. 26, 27, 28. (J, Life, P. 30, 31. 
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eriefs and cares in his mind, eroſſes in Council, and oppreſſion 
with muititude of buſineſs fur his couutry, which not ſucceed- 
ing nor ſorting to his deſires, fo diſtempered his mind, as be- 
re d im of his wonred milanefs, altered his natural diſpoſi- 
tion, nad pave way t» age's imperfections; but his anger was 
neicher ſudden nor furicas ; his words were but wind, no ſooner 
ſpoken then forgot: a, for he wor'd preſently ſpeak fair aguin . 
as F he had angrily ſpokcn o any of his ſervants, he would im- 
me diately ſpeak fair, and as it were ſeek to be friends with 
them; an4 commonly he would ſooneſt do for ſuch as he had 
fallen out with (z).“ 

« He was of ſpare and temperate diet, and the fineſt feeder 
of any man that ever I ſaw, eating never but of two or three 
diſhes, drinking never above thrice at a meal, and very ſeldom 
wine. He would many t1mcs forbear ſuppers, if he found his 
ſtomach offended. And above all things, what buſineſs ſocver 
was in his head, it was never perceived at his table, where he 
would be ſo merry, that one would imagine he had nothing elſe 
to do (); diretting nis ſpeech to all men according to their 
qualities and capacities, as he raiied mirth out of all men's 
ſpceches, augmenting it with his own, whereby he wanted no 
company ſo — as he was able to keep company ; his ſpeeches 
though they were merry, yet ſo full of wiſdom, that many came 
rather to hear his ſpeeches, than to eat his meat: for even in his 
ordinary talk, he uttered ſo many notable things, that one might 
learn more in one hour's hcaring him, than in a month's read- 
ing. He loved to be merry bimfell, and liked and commended 
all others that were of pleaſant natures, being diſcreet with - 
5 | % 

« He was of the ſweeteſt, kindeſt, and moſt tractable nature 
that ever I ſaw in any man, gentle and courteous in ſpeech, 
{ſweet in countenance, and pleaſingly fociable with ſuch as he 
converſed. His kindneſs was moſt expreſſed to his children, to 
whom there was never man more loving, nor tender-hearted ; 
and yet with ſuch wiſe moderation and temper, that he was in- 
wardly more kind, than outwardly fond of them. And, which 
15 ever ancte of good nature, if he could get his table ſet round 
with his young little children, he was then in his kingdom. It 
was excecding pleaſure to hear what ſport he would make with 
them, and how aptly and merrily he would talk with them, with 
ſuch pretty queſtions and witty allurements, as much delighted 


himſelf, 


(z } Life, P. 48, 49. them always aſide : and findcth ever 

(4) To the {ame purpoſe, the cele- © fit occation to talk pleaſently of o- 
brated Roger Alcham ſays, in nis * ther matters, but molt gladly of ſome 
Nchootmaſier, „ Mr, Secretary (Cecil) © matter of learning; wherein he will 
++ hath this accuſtomed manner, tho“ “ courteoufly hear the mind of the 
„his head be never fo full of moſt “ meaneſt at his table.“ Engliſh 
« weighty ailairs of the realm, yet, at Works, P. 191. 4to, edit. 
„ adiuner-time, he doth ſcem to lay (5) Lite, P. 62, 
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himſelf, the children, and the hearers, Ife was happy in moſt 
worldly things, but moſt happy in his children and children's 
children. He had his own children, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren, ordinarily at his table, fitting about him, like 
the olive branches; and there was no degree in blood, or con- 
fanguinity, but was to be found fitting at his table, wherein 
be would many times rejoice as in one of God's great bleſ- 
ings (c).“ 

The little time that Lord Burleigh could ſpare from public 
buſineſs, he chiefly employed in ſtudy, or in the converſation of 
men of letters, which was his favourite recreation. He ſome- 
times exerciſed himſelf by riding; but © he ſeldom or never 
played at any game, for he could play at none: he would ſome- 
times look a while on ſhooters or bowlers as he rode abroad. He 
was delighted to talk, and be merry with his friends, only at 
meals, for he had no more leiſure; but he never had any favou- 
rites, as they are termed, nor any inward companion, as great 
men commonly have. Neither made he any man of his counſel, 
nor any ever knew his ſecrets; ſome noting it a fault, but moſt 
thinking it a praiſe of his wiſdom ; for by truſting none with 
his ſecrets, none could reveal them; nor opening himfelf to 
none, there were none could look far into him. Yet were there 
fome two or three who frequented his company at meals more 
than the ref, with whom he would be moſt familiar and merry, 
uſing them exceeding kindly ; yet they neither knew his ſecrets, 
nor could by their credit or familiarity with him, draw him to do 
any thing in furthering or hindrance of any ſuit, or any perſon, 
if their cauſe deſerve it not (4). 

He was very ſolicitous to place men. of ability and integrity in 
the Courts of juſtice, to raife men of piety and learning in the 
church, and to promote perſons of capacity to other important 
ofices (e). He was attentive to the intereſts of the ſoldiery, and 
took care that the common men ſhould be well and regularly 
paid, and not be defrauded by their officers. And he was very 
ready to promote every public-ſpirited deſign ; though he care- 
fully examincd into the utility, and the practicability, of any 
cheme of this kind, before he patronized it (/).“ 

He was regular and exact in his private devotions, as well as 
in his attendance on the public duties of religion, which he ne- 
ver neglected; and endeavoured by his influence and authority, 
2s well as by his example, to promote piety and virtue amonglt 
dis domeilics, and all around him. He had prayers daily in his 
chapel at eleven in the forenoon, and at fix in the evening, at 
«bich his Lordihip and all his ſervants were preſent. He ex- 
pended conſiderap le ſums in releaſing perſons who were impri- 
toned for debt. And for twenty years together he gave thirty- 
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five or forty pounds annually to the poor of Weſtminſter, St. 
Martin's, St. Clement's, and at Theobald's. He alſo annually 
clothed twenty poor men ; and for three years before he died, 
gave to poor priſoners, and poor pariſhes, forty-five ſhillings 
weekly; ſo that his certain alms, beſides extraordinaries, amount- 
ed to 500l. a year (g). He alſo bought great quantities of 
corn in times of ſcarcity, with which he furniſhed the markets 
about his houſes at under-prices, in order to reduce the price, 
fo the benefit of the poor. 

Lord Burleigh had, during Queen Elizabeth's reign, four pla- 
ces of reſidence. His lodgings at Court, his houſe in the Strand, 
his family-ſeat at Burlei A and his own favourite feat at The- 
obald's. At his houſe in London, he had fourſcore perſons in his 
family, exclufive of thoſe who attended him at Court. His ex- 
pences there, the writer of his life ſays, amounted to thirty 
pounds a week in his abſence, and to upwards of forty when he 
was preſent. At Theobald's, when he was not there himſelf, he 
had thirty perſons in family; and beſides a conſtant allowance 
in charity, he directed ten pounds a week to be laid out in keep- 
ing the poor at work in his gardens and grounds. The expence 
of his ſtables only was a thouſand marks a year, He kept 2 
ſtanding table for gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of 
meaner condition, which were always ſerved alike, whether he 
were in town, or not. About his perſon he had many gentle- 
men of quality and fortune. Moſt of the principal gentle- 
men in England (fays the writer before referred to) ſought to pre- 
fer their ſons and heirs to his ſervice; inſomuch that I have 
numbered in his houſe attending on the table, twenty gentlemen 
of his retainers of 1000l. per annum a piece, in poſſeſſion and 
reverſion ; and of his ordinary men as many, ſome worth a thou- 
ſand, ſome worth three, five, ten, yea twenty thouſand pounds, 
daily attending his Lordſhip's ſervice.” 

Among Lord Burleigh's expences, we may reckon his frequent 
entertainment of the Queen. In particular, he entertained the 
Queen at his houſe twelve ſeveral times for three, four, and fix 
weeks together, at the expence of two or three thouſand pounds 
each time (%). And “ her Majeſty ſometimes had ſtrangers 

and 


(e) Va. Life, P. 38, 56. &« bald's, which was begun by me with 


(4) In a private letter of Lord 
Burlcigh's to an intimate friend, written 
in Auguſt, 1385, in reference to ſome 
calumnies that had been ſpread abroad 
concerning his power and fortune, he 
ys, © It my buildings create dillike, 
« I confeſs my folly in the EXPCNnces, 
& becauſe fome of my houſes are to 
come, if GOD fo pleaſe, to them 
& that ſhall not have land to maintain 
„them: I man my houſe at Ihco- 


8 


* 


a mean meaſure, but increaſed by oc- 
caſion of her Majeſty's often com- 


* ing; whom to plcaſc, I never would 


omit to ſtrain myſeli to more charges 
than is that of my building. And 
yet not without ſome ſpecial direcs 
tion of her Majeſty, upon faul 
found with the {mall meaſure of her 
chamber, which was in good mcz- 
{ure for me, I was forced to enlarge « 


* room for a larger chamber, which 


** need 
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c and Ambaſſadors came to her at Theobald's, where ſhe natn 
« been ſeen in as great royalty, and ſerved as bountifully and 
« magnificently, as at any other time cr place, all at his Lord- 
«« ſhip's charge; with rich ſhews, pleaſant devices, and all man- 
« ner of ſports that could be deviſed, to the great delight of her 
« Majeſty, and her whole train, with great thanks from her, and 
« as great commendation abroad ( z ).” 

Queen Elizabeth had ſeveral favourites, to whom ſhe had a 
greater perſonal attachment than to Lord Burleigh, and by 
whom, as well as by her own inclinations or humours, ſhe was 
ſometimcs induced to a& contrary to his advice. But notwith- 
ſtanding, he was the Miniſter whoſe ju.zment ſhe moſt vaiued, 
and in whom ſhe placed her chief truſt and confidence. Though 
her affections as a woman iometimes attached her to other men, 
her ſagacity enabled her 40 Hiccrn the ſuperior merit of Bur- 
leigh, whom ſhe generally treat d with the reſpe& and deference 
that were due to his great and important iervices. David Lloyd 
tells us, that once hen the Queen came ti viſit his Lordih'p at 
Burleigh-houſe in the Strand, where he was laid up with the 
gout, her Majeſty being much heightened by the head-attire 
that ſhe then wore, Lord Burieign's ſervanc who conducted her 
through the door, ſaid to her, © May your Highneſs be pleaſed 
to ſtoop.“ To which tne Queen r.adily replied, , For your 
„ maſter's ſake I will ſtoop, but nÞt for the King of Spain.” 
And the ſame Writer ſays, She would always make him fit down 
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need not be envied of any for riches 
« in it, more than the thew of old 
% oaks, and ſuch trees, with painted 
& leaves and fruit,---- For my houſe in 
« Weſtminſter, I think it ſo old as it 
« ſhould not ſtir any, many having of 
6 later times built larger by far, both 
% in city and country. And yet the 
4% building, alterations, and repairs 
« thereot, colt me the ſald of lands 
« worth 1ocl. a year in Staftordinre, 
&« that I had of good King Edward. 
« My houſe of Burleigh is of my mo- 
« ther's inheritance, who liveth, and is 
« the owner thereot, and I but s far- 
*« mer. And for the building there, 1 
« have ſet my walls upon the ol - 
« dation. Indeed, I have made the 
« rough ſtone walls to be ſquarc, aud 
« yet one ſide remaineth as my lather 
« left it me, Itruſt my. ion hall be 
« able to maintain it, conſidering ther: 
are in that ſhire advzen larger houſes 
« of men under my dane In the 
poſtſcript to this ]-ticr he adds, „ For 
© myſelt, I have not made nor ob- 
« tained any ſuit from her Majeſty 


In 


&« theſe ten years. In my whole time 
&« I have not, for theſe twenty-ſix years, 
deen benehiced fro her Majeſty, fo 
& muchos I was within tour years of 
„% King Edward, I have fold as much 
and in value as ever I had of pitt of 
« her Majcity, I amt c 1arges by at- 
& tcadance in Court, aud hy keeping of 
„ my hoviaoid, cſpecially in Term 
« times, by reſort of ſuitors, at more 
« than any Counſellor in England, My 
« fe», for the trcaſureſhip, is no more 
& than it hath been thele thirty years. 
© Wrcreas the Chancellor, and others, 
© have been doubly augmented within 
dcheſe few years.” We may here ob- 
ſerve, that Lord Burleigh at his death 
let: about four thoutard pounds a year 
in land. eleven t oulaud pounds in mo- 
ne; and in valuable effel, avout tour- 
teen thoufand pounds. But'it ws the 
opinion of *ompcteint judges, that an 
avaritious man would have made more 
of his oihces in frven . than he did 
in forty. Yd. B: Nn. BalTAT. 
(i) Lite, P. 41. 
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in her preſence, faying, © My Lord, we make uſe of you not 
1% for your bad legs, but your good head (i).“ 

Lord Burleigh founded an hoſpital at Stamford, where he re- 
ceived part of his education, and where he was buried, and en- 
dowed it with lands of an hundred pounds yearly value, for the 
maintenance of twelve poor men for evex. He alſo gave 3ol. a 
year to St. John's College in Cambridge, beſides other benefac- 
tions. By his will he conſtituted Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean 
of Weſtminſter, one of his old and faithful friends, and Tho- 
mas Bellot, his Steward, who had lived long in his family, his 
executors ; and left them a large ſum of money to be diſtri- 
buted in charitable uſes ; which was punctually and faithfully 
performed. 

Lord Burleigh, by his firſt wife, Mary Cheke, had one fon, 
named Thomas, a Nobleman of great courage and probity, 
who in the laſt year of the reign of Elizabeth, was ho 
with the Garter, and in the third year of James I. was created 
Earl of Exeter. 

By his ſecond wife, Mildred, eldeſt daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, Lord Burleigh had iſſue one ſon, and two daughters; 
namely, Robert, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, of whom we ſhall 
treat hereafter; Anne, who was married to Edward, Earl of 
Oxford, who, when he could not prevail upon his father-in-law 
to procure a pardon for his friend the Duke of Norfolk, told 
him in great wrath, ** He would do all he could to ruin his 
* daughter ;” and he kept his word, for he deſerted her bed, 
ſpent moſt of his own great eſtate, and by a ſeries of ill uſage 
broke her heart: Elizabeth, his youngeſt daughter, who was 
married to William, ſon and heir to Thomas, Lord Wentworth. 
Both theſe Ladies Lord Burleigh out-lived, and by his will pro- 
vided generouſly for the children of the former. As for the lat- 
ter, her huſband died before her, and by him ſhe had no iſſue. 

Many of Lord Burleigh's letters and State-papers have been 
publiſhed in different collections; particularly by Dr. Forbes, 
and in Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, and Howard's collections. 
And a collection of his State-papers was publiſhed by 8. Haynes 
in 1740; and a continuation of them by Mr. Murden in 1760. 
Many of his letters are likewiſe preſerved among the Harleian 


Vol. III. 6. 


(i) State-Worthies, Vol. I. P. 360. 
Her Majeſty ſeems alſo to have inte- 
reited herſelf very much in his domeſ- 
tic concerns. In his Diary among the 
Harletan MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
No. 36. Fol. 448. it is ſaid, Auguſt 18, 
2 564, The Queen was at Bever, to fee 
my Lord Latimer's daughter, for my 
« fon Thomas Cecil. Nov. 21. My 
& fon Thomas Cecil was married to 
„the Lord Latimer's daughter at 


8 Mouuton in Norkſhire.“ Fol. 452. 


2 F manuſcripts 


Aug. 1366. My daughter Anne Ce- 
+ ct] is flick at Burleigh of the fmall- 
&© pox. Aug. 5. The Queen's Ma- 
jeſty was at my houſe in Samford, at 
the Grey Friars, becauſe my daugh- 
ter Anne Cecil was fuddenly taken 
« 11] of the imall-pox.” And July 6, 
“ 1564. © Ny daughtcr Elizabeth was 
chr iſteued. {the Queen's Macſty aud 
© the Lady Lennox being ſponſors), 
{© and the taine night the Queen ſupped 
% at my houſc i the Strand.“ Fol. 418. 
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manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum ; and alſo ſome inſtraRions 
relative to the conduct of life, written for the uſe of one of his 
ſons. And ſeveral ſmall Pieces, written by him, are enumerated 
— — Horace Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors. 
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The Life of JOHN AYLMER, 
Biſhop of London. 


OHN AYLMER (4) was deſcended from an antien: 
and honourable family, and born at Aylmer-Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk, in the year 1521. When he was very 
young, Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, and afterwar:-3 

Duke of Suffolk, took a great liking to him, entertained him as 
his ſcholar, and gave him an exhibition at the Univerſity of 
Cambridge; where, as Mr. Wood ſuppoſes, he took his degrees 
in Arts ; after which the Marquis took him into his family, and 
made him tutor to his children, among whom was the unfortu- 
nate and celebrated Lady Jane Grey, who made a great profici- 
ency under his tuition ( / ). 

Mr. Aylmer at the Univerſity had applied himſelf very cloſely 
to his ſtudies, and was conſidered as one of the beſt ſchoiars of 
his time: and he cultivated a particular intimacy with the cgle- 
brated Roger Aſcham. He early imbibed the reformed opi- 
nions ; and under the patronage of the Duke of Suffolk, and 
the Earl of Huntingdon, in the reign of King Edward VI. was, 
tor ſome time, as Mr. Strype informs us, the only preacher in 
Leiceſterſhire, and was highly inſtrumental in bringing over the 
inhabitants of that county to the Proteſtant religion (). 

In the begianing of the year 1553, he was made Archdeacon 
of Stow, in the Dioceſe of Lincoln; and this dignity qualificd 
kim to fit in the Convocation in the firſt year of Queen Mary, 
where he diſputed in defence of the Proteſtant religion, and du- 
played great learning and acuteneſs. But he was ſoon after e- 
prived of his Archdeaconry, and obliged to leave the kingdom, 
in order to avoid the perſecution that was then commencins 
againſt the Proteſtants. Fuller tells us, that the ſhip on board 
which Mr. Aylmer embarked, was fo unlucky as to be ſearched, 
and yet he eſcaped, partly through the friend{hip of the Captain, 
and partly through his own lownels of ſtature, For there being 
in the hold a very large wine veſſel, with a partition in the mig- 
dle, Mr. Aylmer ſat in the one end of it, while the ſearchers 

3 dank 


( The rzme is ſometimes writ- Aylmer, Biſhop of London. be Joln 
en Krug, and ELuzR. Strype, MI. A. Edit. vo. 101. P. „ 
(/) Sec Vol. II. P. 417, 418,419. 3 & 7:8. 9. 

* Vu. Lite and Acts ot John 
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drank wane Hrawn but of the other (2). However this be, he 
arrrved ſaſe at Straſburgh, where he reſided ſome time, and af- 
terwards removed to Zurich in Switzerland, where he peaceably 
proſecuted his ſtudies, and attended the lectures of Peter Mar- 
UT. 

During his refidence here, he alſo undertook to inſtruct ſeve- 
ral young gentiemen and ſtudents in claſſical learning, and the 
prmciples of religion. He afterwards took the opportunity 
which his exile afforded him, of viſiting moſt of the Univerſi- 
tes of Italy and Germany, and conferring with many of the 
mot learned men there. And at Jena, an Univerſity erected by 
the Duke of Saxony, he was offered the Hebrew Profeſforſhip ; 
but that he thought proper to decline. 

On the acceſton of Queen Elizabeth, he began to think of 
2cturning to his native country. But before his return, he 
printed at Straſburgh, in 1559, his book, intitle Harbo- 
** rough for faithful and true ſubjects, againſt the late blown 
<< Blaſt concerning the Government of Women,” This was 
written in oppoſition to Knox's Treatiſe againſt Female Govern- 
ment (). And if in this performance Aylmer did not refute 
K.nox*s book, he at leaſt diſplayed conſiderable ability and eru- 
dition. At the concluſion of his Work, he treated of three 
things, with a particular reference to the new Queen, Eliza- 
beth. 1. Of the duty owing from the ſubje& to her; 2. Of 
the good hope that her people might conceive of her; and, 
3- Of the fruit of doing, or — their duty to her. 

When he returned to England, he was one of the _ Di- 
vines appointed to diſpute at Weſtminſter, in the preſence of 
many perſons of diftindion, againft an equal number of Popiſh 
Biſhops. In 1562, he was made Archdeacon of Lincoln, and 
affiſted at the Synod held this year, in which the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Church, as now reformed, were eſtabliſhed, 
He continued, however, a long time without any other conſi- 
derable preferment ; though often nominated by the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to ſome vacant Biſhopric ; but he had enemies at 
Court, who endeavonred to prevent his promotion. And it is 
intimated, that one reaſon of his being neglected, was his de- 
claiming, in his anſwer to Knox, againſt the ſplendor and wealth 
of the Church, in theſe words. Come off, ye Biſhops ; away 
«© with your ſuperfluities ; yield up your thouſands ; be content 
* with hundreds, as they be in other reformed Churches, where 
„ be as great learned men as you are. Let your portion be 
4 Prieſt-Iike, not Prince-like. Let the Queen have the reſt of 
« your temporalities, and other lands to maintain theſe wars, 
« which you procured, and your miſtreſs. left her embroiled in; 
« and with the reſt to build and found ſchools throughout the 

Realm: 


(*) See allo Kay iſs Weorthics 38 Chorch and State, Sv. P. 516. (o) Ser 
F. 42. 
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Realm: that evcry pariſh church may have its Preacher, 
every city its Superintendant, to live honeſtly, and not 

* oully ; which will never be, unleſs your lands be diſpered, and 
© beſtowed upon many, which now feed and fat but one ().“ 
But Aylmer, when he was afterwards promoted to a Biſhopria 
himfelf, being reminded of this paffage, replied, © When 4 was 
« a child, I ſpake as a child, I thought as a child, & ().“ 

But though Mr. Aylmer did not for ſome years obtam that 
prefermemt which he probably expected, he was appointed one oi 
the eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, and Juttice of the peace forthe 
county of Lincoln. In 1573, he zccumulated his degrees of 
Batchelor and Do& or in Divinity, in the Univerſity of Oxferd. 
And the year following he was deſired by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to write an anſwer to a Latin treatiſe written againſt 
the government of the Church of England; which was accord- 
ingly ſent to him for that purpoſe. ** But though he kept the 
bock a good while by him, (ſays Strype) yet ke retuled to de 
<c it, writing back to the Archbiſhop, that he could not deal 
<< therein. Which perheps may be attribete to irs diſeon- 
* 

In 1576, on the tranſlation of Sandys to the See of York, Dt. 
Aylmer was promoted to the Biſhopric of London. But ke ap- 
pears to have behaved in an ungeaerous and ungrateful mannec 
10 his predeceſſor Sandys, who had been very inſtramental in his 
promotion, and had otherwiſe uſed him with great kindneſs ( r ); 


netwithſtanding which he quarrelled with him about ſome rents, 
and ſued him tor dilapidations; and, after ſome years proſecu- 


tion, recovered goo or 10900), 

Biſhop Aylmer began his primary viſitation in December, 
1577, when he enforced the act of Uniformity with great ri- 
gour. He iſſued out orders for Apparitors aud other Ofiicers to 


ge 


{ p ) Nd. Strype, P. 24, and 223. 
17) Strype, P. 269. Neal's Hitt. of 


$12 Puritans, Vol. I. L. 443- 


(r) Mr. Strype, though he endea- 
wours to place the actions and charac- 
r of Biſhop Aylmer in the molt fa- 
vourable light, is forced to ackuow- 
ledge as much. © The trutk is, (fxys 
«+ he) his predecefior Sendys was in- 
«4 frumentas! in his advancement ta the 
Sec, recommending him to the 
« Queen, as a very fit per ſon to ſuc- 
< ceed him When Ayimer came up, 
be courteouſly entertained him at 
+ his houſe, and upon his deve aſſiſted 
„ at his conſecrauon. And when he 
departed ta York, left ſeveral ching, 
„„ in the hankes belanging to the Bi- 
* Mopric, bor his uſe and benefit. 
« Which kindaciics o eblized the 


„ new Biſhop, that as he promalſeg 
the Archbiihop a little before his 
«+ conſecration, that he wauld acyer 
«+ demand any thing fer dilzpida- 
«<< tions; ſo a little aftcr, that ke would 
« be contented to take an hundred 
pounds in fall fatistaction for them.“ 
Lite, F. e8. And Archbithop Sau- 
dys, in a letter o the Lord Treaſurer, 
charged Aylmer with coloured co- 
« vetoulneſs, aud an envious heart. 
„ covered with the coat of diſumula- 
tion.“ And in another letter Swe 
dys ſays, © How came he {Aylmer) to 
« look for this, that the Eitkop of 
«+ Yorx would give his revenucs 19 is 
« unthanxtul a man, that io {von as he 
„ kad holpen him on with his rochet, 
< wes transformed, end mewed hue 
« {clf in has own nature." 
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go from church to church in time of divine ſervice, to take no- 
tice of, and give information againſt, any non- conforming Mi- 
niſters (). And ſuch of the Clergy as did not ſubſcribe the ar- 
ticles, and anſwer the interrqgatories, that he put to them, were 
ſuſpended and ſilenced. 

Our Prelate alſo proceeded with much ſeverity againſt the Pa- 
piſts, many of whom he impriſoned. And at the end of the 
year 1579, he cauſed one Carter, a printer, to be ſeized and im- 
priſoned for printing Popiſh books, and treatiſes written againſt 
the Government. The Biſhop having ſent perſons to ſearch 
Carter's houſe, found there a French treatiſe, intitled, The 
«© Innocency of the Scotch Queen ;” which, in a letter to the 
Lord "Treaſurer, he repreſented as a very dangerous book; and 
he alſo intimated, that the man was an old offender, out of whom 
nothing was to be ſifted. What influence the Biſhop's letter 
had, does not now particularly appear ; but ſomething may be 
gueſſed from the following paſſage out of Stowe. On the 
«« 10th of January, 1584, at a ſeſſion holden in the Juſtice- 
% Hall of the Old Bailey, London, William Carter, of the city 
of London, was there indicted, arraigned, and condemned of 
« high treaſon, for printing a ſeditious and traiterous book in 
«« Engliſh, intitled, A TREATISE oF Schisum; and was for the 
*« ſame, according to the ſentence pronounced againſt him, on 
* the next morrow, drawn from Newgate to Tyburn, and there 
*« hanged, bowelled, and quartered.” 

On many occaſions the Biſhop bore very hard upon the Pa- 
pits, and on the favourers of the title of the Queen of Scots. 
One inſtance cf this was in the caſe of Mr. Thomas Pond, a 
Popiſh gentleman, who was impriſoned in the Marſhalſea. Two 
Miniſters, it ſeems, went to confer with him upon religious ſub- 
jects; but they found him ſo knotty a diſputant, that they knew 
not what todo with him ; with which, when they had acquainted 
Biſhop Aylmer, he gave directions that Pond ſhould he removed 
to the caſtle of Biſhops-Stortford, to prevent, as Strype ſays, his 
infecting others by his talk. And this place of Pond's confine- 
ment, the Popiſli Writers deſcribe to be“ an obſcure and melan- 
„ choly place, void of both light and converſe (t).“ 

Biſhop Aylmer was conſulted about the ſuppreſſion of Puri— 
taniſm in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where it now greatly 
prevailed ; upon which he adviſed, that all licences granted hy 
the Univerſity ſhould be called in, and granted anew to ſuch 
only as would ſubſcribe the ſynodical articles; and that bonds 
ſhould be taken of the partics, that they ſhould preach no-Inno- 
vation, as he himſelf uſed to do in granting his licences. He 
alſo recommended, that the heads of the houſes might be en- 
Joined by the Chancellor, to ſee every man to his own company, 

that 


(s) Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, (t) Strype, P. 45, 40 47. See alle 
Vol. I. P. 363. Bio aph. Bri. . 
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that both at home and abroad they uſed ſcholars apparel, accord- 
ing to their ſtatutes, or elſe to deſire the aſſiſtance of the reſt of 
the heads to expel ſuch ſtubborn perſons out of the Univerſity, 
as would not ſabmit themſelves to that order. 

But notwithſtanding our Prelate's averſion to the Puritans, he 
ſeems to have thought it poſſible to make ſome uſe of them. For 
concerning four of their teachers, who, notwithſtanding the 
Archbiſhop's inhibition, had entered into the houſes of perſons 
of diſtinction, and taught, as Aylmer expreſſed it, GOD knows 
what, he wrote to the Lord Treafurer, that they might be pro- 
fitably employed in Lancaſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and 
other ſuch barbarous counties, to draw the people from Popery, 
and groſs ignorance. And though they ſhould go a little too 
far, yet he ſuppoſed it would be leſs labour to draw them back, 
than it was now to hawl them forwards. And that friendly let- 
ters might be ſent for ſome contribution to be made by the towns 
and gentlemen, for ſome competent ſtipend to relieve them. 
And he thought this might greatly contribute to the advantage 
of the Church. Yet he , wr that he ſaid all this, not be- 
cauſe he liked them, but becauſe he would have his cure rid of 
them (2). 

Biſhop Aylmer, we are told, preached very frequently in his 
cathedral church; and had, ſays Mr. Strype, a notable art of 
winning the ears and attention of his auditors. But one time, 
when he perceived thoſe about him not fo attentive as they ought 
to have been to his preaching, he began to read out of the He- 
brew Bible. This immediately awakened his hearers, who 
looked up at him, as amazed, that he ſhould entertain them to 
ſo little purpoſe in an unknown tongue. But when he obſerved 
them all thoroughly awake and attentive, he proceeded in his 
ſermon, after he had admoniſhed them how much it reflected on 
their good ſenſe, that in matters of mere novelty, and when they 
underſtood not a word, they ſhould ſo carefully attend, and yet 
be ſo very negligent in regarding thoſe points, which were of 
the greateſt importance to them. 

In another ſermon preached by him at the Parliament-time, at 
St. Paul's croſs, where a great number of the Nobility and per- 
ſons of quality were preſent, in order to excite them to a pro- 
per regard for the duties of religion, he propoſed to them the ex- 
ample of Sir Thomas More, “a man for his zeal to be ho- 
«© noured,” ſaid the Biſhop, ©** though for his religion to be ab- 
% horred.” He obſerved to them, that this great man would 
often put on a ſurplice, and aſſiſt the Prieſt in performing divine 
ſervice. But one day the Duke of Norfolk came to him at 
Chelſea, while Sir Thomas was Lord Chancelior, about ſome 
particular affairs, and being informed that he was at church, 
went thither. At the end of the ſervice, the Duke and Sir 

Thomas 


(2) Strype, P. 55, 56. 
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Thomas met ; and after faluting each other, the Duke faid, 
« What? my Lord Chancellor become a Pariſh Clerk? What 
« will the King's Majeſty fay to this gear, when he ſhall under- 
« ftand that his Lord Chancellor of England, a ſpecial perſon 
% i the Realm, and inthe higheft room of honovr in the land 
* next the Prince, is become a Pariſh Clerk'?” Sir Thomas 
replies, that he believed that bis Highneſs would be fo far from 
being diſpleaſed with him upon that account, that on the con- 
trary, when he ſhall hear (ſaid he) of the care which I had to 
4 ferve both his maſter and mine, he will tke rather take me fos 
« a faithful fervant.” This paſſage Biſhop Aylmer applied to 
the preſent occaſion, that when the Parliament was fitting, and 
—— about the affairs of the nation, their firſt care thauld 
be to ſerve GOD themſelves, and ſhew a due regard to his ho- 
ROUr. 

In r579, many zealous Proteſtants, particularly the Puritane, 
were greatly alarmed at a negociation that was ſet on foot for a 
marriage between the Queen and the Duke of Anjou; who be- 
ing a Papiſt, it was apprehended that this match would greatly 
endanger the Proteſtant religion in England. And Mr. John 
Stubbs, a Student of Lincoln's Inn, hereupon publiſhed a trea- 
tiſc, intitled, The Diſcorery of a Gaping Gulph, wherein 
England is like to be ſwallowed by the French match, &c.“ 
But the Queen was ſo incenſed at this publication, that ſue im- 
medrately iſſued out a proclamation to Come it, and to appre- 
hend the Author and Printer. At the ſame time the Lords of 
the Council wrote circular letters ta the Clergy, to remove all 
apprehenſions about the danger of the Reformation, in cafe the 
marriage ſhould take place, aſſuring them that the Queen would 
{uffer no alterations in religion by any treaty with the Duke of 
Anjou, and forbidding them in their ſermons or diſcourſes to 
meddle with ſuch high matters. And Biſhop Aylmer ſum- 
moned the Clergy of Ki: Dioceſe to appear at his palace, wheze 
he cautioned them chiefly concerning two things; one was, not 
to meddle with the controverſy concerning the Real Preſence in 
the Sacrament, that had been lately ſet on foot by Andreas Ja- 
cobus, one of the Miniſters of the foreign churches in London; 
the other, which was indeed the principal cauſe of their being 
aſſembled at this time, was, that they ſhould avoid meddling 
with the points treated of in Stubbs's book againſt the intended 
marriage of the Queen, and ufe their endeavours to ſuppreſs 
that dangerous publication. As to the Author of this offenſive 
treatife, Mr. Stubbs, his right hand was cut off, by driving, a 
cleaver through the wriſt with a mallet, on a ſcaffold erected for 
the purpoſe in the market · place at Weſtminſter. But ſuch was 
the conitancy and. loyalty of the man, that the moment his right 
hand was cut off, (as Camden, who was preſent, informs us), he 
pulled off his hat with the left, and ſaid with a loud voice, 


*« GOD fave the Queen ;“ to the great ſurprize of the ſpecta- 
7 tors. 
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tors. And Mr. Neal tells us, that he proved afterwards not only 
a faithful ſubje& to the Queen, but a valiant Commander in the 
wars of Ireland. However, Elizabeth broke off the treaty of 
marriage with Anjou, though ſhe had at firſt ſeemed much in- 
clined to it, and had given him great encouragement. 

About this time our Prelate fell into ſome trouble, on account 
of an information that was exhibited againſt him for cutting 
down his woods, to the amount of a thouſand pounds, and 
thereby prejudicing his ſucceſſors in the See. For this he was 
Cited to appear before the Council, where he was openly re- 
proved by the Lord Treaſurer for what he had done, He endea- 
voured to vindicate himſelf; but after the affair had lain ſome 
time before the Council, it ended with a command from the 
_ that he ſhould fell no more of his woods. 

n 15$1, Biſhop Aylmer had a pretty rough ſtruggle with the 
Lord Rich, about one Mr. Robert Wright, a Puritan Mi- 
niſter (a), who was retained by that Nobleman in his houſe as 
his Chaplain ; and he ſolicited the Biſhop to licenſe him m3 
preach in his Dioceſe, But this the Prelate (as Strype ſays) 
c utterly denied to do, unleſs he would ſubſcribe to the orders 
of this Church (x). But Lord Rich's uncle did hereupon 
«« ſo ſhake him up, that he ſaid he was never ſo abuſed at any 
„ man's hands ſince he was born, For which he was minded 
* to commit him,. as great a perſon as he was, but that there 
were not three Commiſſioners together, to doit according to 
the authority of the commillion (y).“ Aylmer then endea- 
voured to get Wright impriſoned ; but at firſt ſeems to have been 
ſomewhat at a loſs how to effect this; for he wrote to the Lord 
Treaſurer, “ that unleſs they ſhould pull Wright out by the 
ears, he knew not how they thould come by him ():“ how- 
ever, he at length ſucceeded, and Wright was impriſoned in the 
Gatehouſe (a), where he lay about ten months, and then was 
ſet at liberty, on ſubſcribing to his allowance of the Miniſtry of 
the Church of England, and the book of Common Prayer. But 

Vol. III. 6. 2 G before 


( wv Ncal ſays, that Mr, Wright 
was a lcarned man, and had lived 
fourtcen years in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge; but being diſſatisficd 
with epiicopal ordination, he went 
ever to Antwerp, and was ordained 
by the laying on of the hands of the 
Preibytery of that city. Upon his 
return home, Lord Rich took him 
into his family at Rochford in the 
hundreds of Eiſex, where he preached 
sonttantly in his Lordſhip's chapel, 
and no where elſe, becauſe he could 
obtain no licenſe irom the Biſhop. He 
was an admired preacher, and univer- 
wliy beloved by the Clergy of the 


county for his great ſeriouſneſs and 
picty.---Hilt. of thc Purnans, Vol. I. 
P. 38a. 8vo. Edit. 

( x ) Mr. Neal favs, that Biſnop 
Aylmer retuſed Wright a licence, 
& hecauſe he was no Miniſter; that is, 
© had only been ordained aravng the 
& foreign churches.” P. 383. 

( y ) Life, P. 84. 

( 2 } Thia. P. 85. 

( a ) Neal inforins us, that he wag 
impriſoned for ſaying, that * to keep 
„the Queen's hirth-day as an holday 
« was to make her an idol.“ And 
when Mr. Wright had been ſhut up 
from his family and friends ſeveral 

mort's, 
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before his releaſe, the Biſhop alſo required, that ſome of his 
friends ſhould be bound for him in a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


months, he petitioned Biſhop Aylmer 
to be'brought to his trial, or admitted 
to bail. But all the anſwer his Lord- 
ſhip gave, was, that he deſerved to lie 
in age ſeven years. This uſage, to- 
gether with Mr. Wright's open and 
undiſguiſed honeſty and piety, moved 
the compaſſion of his keeper ; ſo that 
his wife being in child-bed, and in 
diſtreſs, he gave him leave, with the 
private allowance of the Secretary of 
State, to make her a viſit at Rochford 
upon his parole. But it happened 
that Dr. Ford, a Civilian, meeting him 
upon the road, acquainted the Biſhop 
with his eſcape ; who thereupon fell 
' Into a violent paſſion, and Clive im- 
mediately for the keeper, demanded 
his priſoner. The keeper pleaded the 
great compaſſion of the caſe ; but the 
Biſhop threatened to complain of him 
to the Queen, and have him turned 
out. Mr. Wright being informed of 
his keeper's danger, returned imme- 
diately to his priſon, and wrote to the 
Lord Treaſurer on his behalf, „Oh! 
„my Lord, (favs he) I moſt humbly 
& crave your nat th favour, that [I 
« may be delivered from ſuch unpiti- 
« ful minds; and eſpecially that your 
„ Lordſhip will ſtand a good Lord to 
% my Keeper, that he may not be diſ- 
« couraged from favouring thoſe that 
« profeſs true religion.” Upon this 
the keeper was pardoned. But the Bi- 
ſhop reſolved to take full ſatisfaction 
of the priſoner; accordingly he ſent 
for him before the Commullioners, and 
examined him upon articles concern- 
ing the book of Common Prayer; 
concerning rites and ceremonies; con- 
cerning praying for the Queen and the 
Church; and concerning the eſta- 
bliſhed form of ordaining Miniſters. 
He was charged with preaching with- 
out a licence; and with being no bet- 
ter than a mere Layman, To which 
he made the following anſwers : that 
he thought the book of Common 
Prayer, in the main, good and godly, 
but could not anſwer for every parti- 
cular, That as to rites and ceremo- 
nies, he thought his reſorting to 
churches where they were uſed, was a 


nmey, 


That he prayed for the Queen, and 
for all Miniſters of GOD's word, and 
conſequently for Archbiſhops and Bi- 
ſhops, &c. That he was but a private 
Chaplain, and knew no law that re- 
quired a licence for ſuch a place. But 
he could not admit himſelf to be but 
a mere Layman, having preached ſe- 
ven years in the Univerſity with li- 
cence ; and ſince that time having been 
regularly ordained by the laying on of 
the hands of the Preſbyters at Ant- 
werp. The Biſhop having charged 
him with ſaying, that the election of 
Miniſters ought to be by their flocks, 
he owned it, and ſaid he ſuppoſed it 
not to be an error. And added fur- 
ther, that in his opinion, every Mi- 
niſter was a Biſhop, though not a Lord 
Biſhop; and that his Lordſhip of 
London muſt be of the ſame opinion, 
becauſe when he rebuked Mr. White 
for ſtriking one of his pariſhioners, he 
alledged that text, That a Biſhop muff 
be no flriker : which had been imperti- 
nent, if Mr. White, being only a Mi- 
niſter, had not been a Biſhop. Wheu 
his Lordſhip charged him with ſaying, 
There were no lawful Miniſters in the 
Church of England, he replied, © I 
„ will be content to be condemned, if 
© I bring not two hundred witneſſes 
« for my diſcharge of this accuſation. 
© I do as certainly believe that there 
« are lawful Miniſters in England, as 
© that there is a ſun in the iky. In 
Eſſex I can bring twenty godly Mi- 
© niſters, all preachers, who will teſ- 
« tify that they love me, and have 
« cauſe to think that I love and reve- 
© rence them. I preached ſeven years 
© in the Univerſity of Cambridge with 
« approbation, and have a teſtimonial 
© to produce under the hands and 
e ſeals of the Maſter and Fellows of 
„ Chriſt College, being all Miniſters 
at that time, of my good beha- 
„ viour.“ But all he could ſay was to 
no purpoſe ; the Biſhop would not al- 
low his Orders, and therefore pro- 
nounced him a Layman, and inca- 
pable of . any Living in the 
church. -Hiſt. of the Puritaus, Vol. I. 


P. 383, 384, 385. 


ſufñcient proof that he allowed them. 
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ney, that he ſhould neither act nor preach contrary to the eccle- 
fiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 

Biſhop Aylmer continued to proceed with much rigour againſt 
the Puritans ; ſaying that he would ſurely and ſeverely puniſh 
thoſe who would not comply with the act of Uniformity ; or“ I 
« will lie (ſaid he) in the daſt for it (5).” In conſequence, 
however, of the complaints of the Puritans, and their friends, 
meſſages were ſometimes ſent to him from the Council, to ſoften 
the ſeverity of his proceedings ; but notwithſtanding this, he ſtill 
continued to be a main pillar of the high commiſſion Court. 

Among other things in ſupport of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment, our Prelate propoſed that a number of learned and ſound 
Divines ſhould be appointed to preach at ſet times before great 
aſſemblies, 2 at St. Paul's croſs, for confirming the 

eople's judgments in the doctrine and diſcipline of the eſta- 
blithed Church ; and that for the mo_ of it, contributions 
ſhould be made and ſettled on the preachers by the city. But the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen diſliking this motion, the defign was 
dropped. In 1583, our Prelate promoted a man who afterwards 
became eminent, to the office of Commiſſary and Sequeſtrator 
General in the Archdeaconry of Eſſex and Colcheſter. . This 
was Julius Cæſar, afterwards Sir Julius Cæſar (c). The ſame 
year, Aylmer performed his triennial viſitation, and havin 
therein diſcovered many ſcandalous corruptions in the eecleſiaſ- 
tical Courts, eſpecially with reſpect to the commutation of pe- 


nance, he endeavoured to reform them. He alſo ſuſpended 
2 G 2 many 


b ) Strype, P. 83. 

c) Sir JULIUS CASAR was fon 
to Cæſar Adelmar, Phyſician to Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth; and li- 
wor? deſcended from Adelmar, 
Count of Genoa, and Admiral of 
France, in the year 806, in the reign of 
Charles the Great; and this Cæſar 
Adelmar's mother was daughter to the 
Duke de Ceſarina, from whom he 
had the name of Cæſar, which name 
Queen Mary of England ordered to 
be continued, to his poſterity. Julius, 
of whom we now treat, was born ncar 
Tottenham, in Middleſex, in the year 
1557- Hetook the degree of Batche- 
lor of Arts in 1575, as a Member of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxtord; and went at- 
terwards to ſtudy in the Univerſity of 
Paris ; where, in the beginning of the 


year 1581, he was created Doctor of 


the Civil Law; to which degree he 
was alſo admitted in 1583, at Oxford, 
in which year he likewiſe received the 
above preferment from Biſhop Ayl- 
mer. Two years alter, he became 


— - 


Doctor of the Canon Law. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was alſo 
made Maſter of Requeſts, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and Maſter 
of St. Catherine's Hoſpital, near the 
Tower. Upon King James's acceſ- 
ſion, he was knighted by that Prince at 
Greenwich. He was alſo conſtituted 
Chancellor, and Under-Treaſurer of 
the Exchequer ; and, in 1607, was 
made a Privy Counſellor. 

He obtained a reverſionary grant of 
the office of Maſter of the Rolls, and 
ſucceeded to it on the 1ſt of October, 
1614; upon which he reſigned his 
place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was continued Privy Counſellor by 
King Charles I. and appears allo to 
have been Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 
county of Hertford. And Fuller ſays, 
that he was Chancellor of the Dutchy 
of Lancaiter. After having thus 
paſſed through many honourable em- 
ployments, and continued in particular 
Matter of the Rolls for upwards of 
twenty years, he died on the 28th of 
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many Minifters for non-conformity, particularly thirty-eight in 


the county of Eſſex. 


In 1584, Biſhop Aylmer received a letter from the Council, 
directing him to make ſatisfaction to Mr. Barnaby Beniſon, a 
London Divine, for the hard and injurious treatment that he 
had received from him. This Mr. Beniſon had been ſuſpended, 
and impriſoned ſeveral years, by Biſhop Aylmer, on pretence of 
ſome irregularity in his marriage. The Biſhop charged him with 
being married in an afternoon, and in the preſence of two or three 


April, 1639, in the ſeventy-ninth year 
of his age, and hes buried in the 
church of Great St. Helen, within Bi- 
ſhopſgate, London. under a monument 
deirgned by himſelf; which is in the 
form of a deed, and made to reſemble 
ruffled parchment, in alluſion to his of- 
ficc as Maſter of the Rolls. 

lie was a man of great integrity, and 
remarkable tor his extenſive bounty 
and charity to all perſons of worth, or 
that were in want. Dr. Fuller gives 
the following inſtance of his uncom- 
mon charity. + A pentleman once 
& burrowing his coach, (which was as 
„ well x20wn to poor pcople as any 
& hoipital in England) was ſo rendez- 
„ vouzed about wich heggats in Lon- 
© don, that it colt him all the money in 
« his purſe to ſatisfy their importu— 
« nity, ſo that he might have hired 
te twenty coaches on the ſame terms.“ 
He 1:4de his grants to all perſons dou- 
ble kindneſſes by expedition, and 
clothed (as Lloyd expreiles it) his 
very denials in ſuch robes of court- 
ſhip, that it was not obviouſly diſ- 
cormble whether the requeſt or denial 
were moſt decent. 

There is an entertaining ſtocy that 
hes a relation to him, mentioned by 
Lord Clarendon, as follows. Sir 
Julius Cæſar was then Maſter of the 
Rolls, fin the reign of K. Charles I.) 
and had inherent in his ofhice the indu- 
E:itable right and diſpoſition of the ſis 
Clerks places, all which he had for 
many years, upon any vacancy, be- 
ſtowed to ſuch perſons as he thought 
fit. Ouc of theſe places was become 
void, and dehgned by the old man to 
his ſon Robert Cæſar, a Lawyer of a 
good name, end exccedingly beloved. 
Tac Lord-Trcalurcr, (Weſton, Earl of 
Portland). as he was vigilant in ſuch 
eaſes, hed notice of the Cl-1K's cxpi- 


hundred 


ration ſo ſoon, that he procured the 
King to ſend a meſſage to the Maſter 
of the Rolis, expreſsly forbidding 
him to diſpoſe of that fix Clerk's 

lace, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould 
5 further made known to him. It 
was the {it command of that kind 
that had been heard of, and was felt 
by the oid man very ſenſibly. He 
was indeed very old, and had out- 
lived moſt of his friends; fo that his 
age was an objettion againſt him; 
many perſons of Quality being dead, 
who had, for — 523g of ſervices, 
procured the reverſion of his othce. 
The Treaſurer found it no hard matter 
ſo far to terrify him, that (for the 
King's ſervice, as was pretcaded), he 
admitted for a fix Clerk a perſon re- 
commended by him, (Mr. Fern, a de- 
pendant upon him) who paid ſix thou- 
land pounds ready money ; Which, 
poor man! he lived to repent in a 
goal. This work being done at the 
charge of the poor old man, who had 
been a Privy Counſellor from the 
entrance of King James, had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
ſerved in other offices; the depriving 
him of his right made a great noiſc. 
And the condition of his ſon, (his fa- 
ther being not likely to live to have the 
diſpoſal of another office in his power) 
who, as was ſaid before, was generally 
beloved and eſtecmed, was argument 
of great compaſſion; and was livelily 
and ſucceſsfully repreſented to the 
King himſelf; who was graciouſly 
plcaſed to promiſe, that, © it the old 
& man ſhould chance to dic before any 
& other of the fix Clerks, that office, 
& when it ſhould fall, ſhould be con- 
& ferred on his fon, whoſoever ſhould 
© ſucceed him as Maſter of the Rolls; 
& which might well be provided for.” 
And the Lord-Treaſurer obliged him- 
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hundred people, by Mr. Field, a non-conformiſt ; for which he 
| committed him to the Gate-houſe, where he lay from the year 
k 1579, to the year 1534. At length he complained to the Coun- 
cil (4), who interpoſed in his behalf. Aylmer, in his letter to 
the Council, in anſwer to their command that he ſhould make 
Beniſon ſatisfaction, did not ſay any thing ſolid or ſatisfactory in 


his own vindication. He obſerved, indeed, that it was “a rare 


* * 


* 
* 
* 
- Y. 
* 


* 


felf (to expiate the injury) to procure 
ſome declaration to that purpoſe, un- 


der his Majeſty's ſign manual; which, 


however caſy to be donc, he long for- 
got, or neglected. One day, the Earl 
of Tullibardine, who was nearly al- 
lied to Mr. Cæſar, and much his 
friend, being with the Treaſurer, paſ- 
ſionatcly aſked him, Whether he had 
done that buſineſs ? To whom he an- 
ſwered with a ſceming trouble, That 
© he had forgotten it, for which he 


example. 


ſons of undoubted affection: and 
that at night ſome ſervants ſhould 
watch with the porter.-----+ Shortly 
after, the Earl of Tullibardine aſking 
him, Whether he had remembered 
Czſar ? the Treaſurer quickly recol- 
lected the ground of his perturbation, 
and could not forbear 1mparting it to 
his friends, and ſo the whole jeſt came 
to be diſcovered.” 

Sir Julius Cæſar's manuſcripts were 
long preſerved at Bennington in Hert- 


« was heartily ſorry; and if he Won ire, the ſeat of his poſterity; 


give him a little note in writing, tor 
* a memorial, he would put it among 
* thole which he would diſpatch with 
the King that afternoon.” The Earl 
preſently writ in a little paper, Rx- 
MEMBER C£&$SAR, and gave it to 
him; and he put it into that little 
pocket, where, he ſaid, he kept all his 
memorials which were firſt to be 
tranſacted. Many days paſſed, and 
Cæſar never thought of. At length, 
when he changed his clothes, and he 
who waited on him in his chamber, 
according to cultom, brought him all 
the notcs and papers found in thoſe 
he had left off, which he then com- 
monly peruſed ; when he found this 
little billet, in which was only writ- 
ten, RemgmrERr Cxsark, and which 
lie had never rcad before, he was cx- 
ccedingly contuunded, and Knew not 
what to make, or think of it. He ſent 


for his boſom friends,---and after a 


ſcrious and mclancholic deliberation, 
it was agreed, that it was the adver- 
tiſement of ſome friend, who durſt 
not own the diſcovery ; that it could 
lignify nothing, but that there was a 
con!piracy againſt his lite, by his many 
and mighty enemies; and they all 
knew Cæſar's fate, by contemning or 
neglecting ſuch animadverſions. There- 
tore they adviſed him to pretend to 
be indiſpoſed, that he might not ſtir 
abroad all that day, and that none 
Bight be admitted to him, but per- 


but were at laſt ſold by public auction 
in ſundry lots, at London, in Decem- 
ber, 1757, for upwards of five hun- 
dred pounds, after being refuſed by 2 
cheeſemonger, as not clean enough ta 
ſerve for his purpoſe as waſte paper. 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. and New and Gen. 
Biog. Dict. 8vo. 

(d) In Mr, Bemſon's repreſenta- 
tion of his caſe he declared, that he 
had invited hut forty perſons to his 
wedding, of which * were only 
twenty preſent; that he was married 
in the morning, and according to law; 
that when the Biſhop ſent for him, 
and charged him with ſedition, he 


cleared himſelf to his ſatisfaction 
but that after he was gone home, he 


gave private orders under his own 
hand, for his being apprehended and 
{ent to the Gatehnuſe; that he was 
ſhut up there in a dungeon eight days, 
without knowing the cauſe of his im- 
priſonment, though Dr. Hammond 
and Mr. Fox, the Martyrologiſt, who 
were both at the wedding, and ſaw 
the whole proceeding, went to the 
Biſhop, and aſſured him, that he was 
not guilty of the fault with which he 
was charged ; but the Prelate would 
not releale him, without ſuch ſecurity 
for his good behaviour and appear- 
ance as he was unable to procure. 
Thus L continue, ſeparated from my 
& Wife, (lays Benifon, in his petition 
& te the Council), before I had been 

* married 
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* example, thus to preſs a Biſhop for his zealous ſervice to the 


* Queen, and the peace of the Church; eſpecially (ſaid he) 
* the man (Beniſon) being found worthy to be committed for 
* non-conformity, to ſay nothing of his contemptuous uſing of 
« me.” He alſo deſired their Lordſhips ** to conſider his poor 
« eſtate and great charges, together with the great vaunt the 
«© man would make of his conqueſt over a Biſhop.” He hoped, 
therefore, that they would leave it to him, either to beſtow upon 
Beniſon ſome ſmall benefice, or otherwiſe to help him as oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. And if this did not ſatisfy the man, or con- 
tent their Lordſhips, he defired they would leave him to take his 
courſe at law ; ** which I hope (ſaid he) will not be ſo plain for 
&« him as he taketh it 65 ). What ſatisfaction Beniſon ob- 
tained for his long impriſonment and ill uſage, does not appear; 
it is evident that the Biſhop made him none willingly; though 
there can be little reaſon to doubt, but that Beniſon's repreſen- 
tation of his caſe was a juſt one. The Biſhop's ſaying ſo little 
to the purpoſe in his own defence, is a ſtrong als io. d of this. 
And, upon the whole, it appears that Aylmer's condu& in this 
affair was arbitrary, oppreſſive, cruel, and unjuſt, 

About this time our Prelate committed to priſon Mr. Thomas 
Cartwright, the famous Puritan ; but he incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the Queen on this account, by making uſe of he; name to the 
Lords of the Council on the occaſion (4). The rigour with 
which he perſecuted the Puritans, naturally made him odious to 
great numbers. In a repreſentation to the Lord-Treaſurer, of 
the zealous and diligent manner in which he had ſerved her Ma- 
jeſty as an eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioner, he takes notice, that he 
had thereby made himſelf “ hated like a dog, and that he was 
* called the oppreſſor of the children of GOD (J).“ 

When he was upon his viſitation in Eſſex, in 1586, we are 
told, that a deſign was formed of inſulting him in a very groſs 
manner at Malden. ** A certain fellow, (ſays Strype) to be 
„ hired by ſome young heads in the town, tradeſmen there, was 
* to have come into the church, beſmeared like a fool, and to 

7 « have 


e married to her two weeks, to the 
« great trouble of her friends and re- 
6 Jations, and to the ſtaggering of the 
patient obedience of my wife; for 
* ſince my impriſonment, his Lord- 
4 ſhip has been endeavouring to ſepa- 
„rate us, whom GOD has joined to- 
« gether in the open preſence of his 
* people. Wherefore I moſt humbly 
% beleech your godly honours, for the 
& everlaſting love of GOD, and tor 
6 the pity you take upon GOD's true 
« Proteſtants, and his poor people, to 
« be a means that my pitiful cry may 
„de heard, and my juſt cauſe with 
„ ſyme credit be cleaicd, to GOD's 


© honour and her Majeſty's, whoſe 
&« favour I eſteem more than all the 
« Biſhop's bleſſings, or bitter curſ- 
« ings; and that I now being half 
% dead, may recover again to get a 
& poor living with the little learning 
« that GOD has ſent me, to his glory, 
e to the diſcharging ſome part of my 
& duty, and to the profit of the land.“ 
Neal's Hilt. of the Puritans, Vol. I, 
P. 438, 439- 

(e) See Neal's Hiſt. of the Puri- 
tans, Vol. I. P. 438---441. 

(4) Vid. Strype, P. 116, 117. 


( f ) Strype, P. 95, 96. 
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© have taken the Biſhop's cap off from his head, and having 
& twirled it about his 4 to have caſt and toſſed it to and 
« fro among them in the midſt of the people. But by ſome 
« means this came to knowledge, and was ſeaſonably prevented. 
« Which, if it had not, there was no doubt but a dangerous tu- 
« mult would have riſen, and, as the Biſhop feared, not with- 
« out blood. The Biſhop examined the matter, and havin 
« found out the chief deviſers of it, committed them ( f ).” 

Our Prelate beginning now to be uneaſy in his Dioceſe of 
London, he uſed all his endeavours to obtain a removal to the 
See of Ely, or that of Wincheſter ; but his applications for this 
purpoſe were without effect. And when he came to be broken 
with age, he was deſirous of reſigning his Biſhopric, upon cer- 
tain conditions, to Dr. Bancroft ; but the latter refuſed to ac- 
cept it, probably diſliking the * 2 conditions. But how- 
ever this might be, Biſhop Aylmer died at Fulham, on the 3d of 
June, 1594, aged ſeventy-three, and was interred in St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

Biſhop AYLMER was a man of conſiderable learning and 
ability, and of a bold and active ſpirit. He is ſaid to have at- 
tended, with his family, in a very regular manner, on the devo- 
tional duties of religion; and he was a moſt zealous defender of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. But itis 
in vain that we ſeek, in the accounts that are tranſmitted to us 
of the actions of his life, any evidences of his poſſeſſing the vir- 
tues of meekneſs, moderation, candour, and humanity. On the 
contrary, he was paſſionate and over-bearing, often treated thoſe 
who were brought before him in a very abuſive and indecent 
manner, and exerciſed the authority with which he was inveſted 
by virtue of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, with great rigour, and 
ſometimes with cruelty (g). 

He was in his perſon of a low ſtature, and remarkable for 
wearing a very long beard. In his private life he was a man 
of ceconomy, but at the ſame time a lover of magnificence, his 
houſhold conſiſting of fourſcore perſons, to whom he was a 
maſter, As he came to his Biſhopric in good circumſtances, ſo 
he died very rich, having laid out, a little before, ſixteen thou- 
ſand pounds in one purchaſe. He was charged with breaking the 
ſabbath, and with ſwearing. The former charge was founded 
upon his frequently playing at bowls on Sunday, in the after- 
noon, after ſervice; and — 1 — charge is ſaid to have been oc- 
caſioned by his being ſometimes accuſtomed to ſay, By ur 
FAITE. One anecdote that is related of him, may deſerve to be 
mentioned. We are told, that Queen Elizabeth being once 
grievoully tormented with the tooth-ach, was nevertheleſs afraid 
to have her tooth drawn, though it was abſolutely neceſſary. 


Upon 


(J) Life, P. 125, 126. (g) Vid. Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, Vol, I. 
P. 342, 3651 374 38, 432, 4414 
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Upon which Biſhop Aylmer, who was by, in order to encourage 
her Majeſty to ſuffer the operation, ſat down in a chair, and call- 
ing the tooth-drawer, Come, (ſaid he) though I am an old man, 
and have but few teeth to ſpare, draw me this.” And one of 
his teeth being accordingly drawn, the Queen, fecing him make 
ſo ſlight a matter of it, ſat down, and had her's drawn alſo (). 

Biſhop Aylmer, at the time of his deceaſe, left ſeven ſons, and 
either two or three daughters. His eldeſt ſon, Samuel, was 
bred to the law, was High Sheriff of the county of Suffolk in 
the reign of King Charles I. and by two wives left a numerous 
poſterity. His ſecond ſon, Theophilus, was a Doctor in Divi- 
nity, Rector of Much-Hadham in Hertfordſhire, Archdeacon of 
London, and Chaplain to King James; he was an able preacher, 
and, hike his father, a zealous defender of the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church, and very warm againſt the Puritans ; but heis 
ſaid to have been charitable in ſo extenſive a degree, that he left 
his own family in but indifferent circumſtances. His third ſon, 
John, was knighted, and ſtiled Sir John Aylmer, of Rigby, in 
the county of Lincoln. Of the Biſhop's fourth, fifth, and ſe- 
venth ſons, Zachary, Nathaniel, and Edmund, we know nothing 
particularly, except that we are told of Zachary and Edmund, 
that they were the warmeſt friends that age produced. When 
Fdmund lay fick, Zachary continued with him night and day 
till his death; and when a perſon came to meaſure the body, 
in order to make a coffin, Zachary would be meaſured alſo, and 
in a very ſhort ſpace he took poſſeſſion of the coffin made for 
him, dying without iſſue. The Biſhop's fixth ſon was named 
Tobel, z. e. GOD is good. Archbiſhop Whitgift was his god- 
father; and the reaſon he was thus named, was his mother's be- 
ing over-turned in a coach, without receiving any hurt, when ſhe 
was big with child. He lived at Writtle in Eſſex, and married a 
gentleman's daughter in that county, by whom he had ſeveral 
children. 

As to the Biſhop's daughters, Judith, the eldeſt, was married 
to William Lynch, of the county of Kent, Eſqr. Elizabeth, the 
ſecond, was married to Sir John Foliot, of Perton, in the county 
of Worceſter, Knight. Either the Biſhop had a third daughter, 
who was married to Dr. Squire, a Clergyman, or otherwiſe one of 
the former took Squire for a ſecond huſband : for it is certain 
that he was Biſhop Aylmer's ſon-in-law. Squire 1s repreſented 
as being an extravagant and diſſolute man, though he had large 
preferments ; and it is ſaid that he made a very unkind huſband 
to his wife. And we are further tcld, that he endeavoured by a 
baſe contrivance to tarniſh the reputation of his wite, which 
Biſhop Aylmer reſented as an injury done to himſelf : and ac- 
cordingly the old Biſhop took his ſon- in- law into a private _— 

an 


(3) Strype, P. 294. 
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and having firſt reproached him for his behaviour, afterwards 
diſciplined him ſtoutly with a cudgel (2). 

Dr. Bancroft, in whoſe favour Bithop Aylmer had offered to 
reſign his Biſhopric, upon certain terms, did ſucceed him in tha 
See of London, though not immediately. But he dealt as 
ſharply with Aylmer's children, as he had done with his prede- 
ceſſor Sandys's, and on the ſame head, that of dilapidations. 
Mr. Samuel Aylmer, the Biſhop's eldeſt ſon, alledged that his 
father's perſonal eſtate only was liable on that account; and as a 

reat part of that was expended on his funeral, he thought him- 
ſelf ſafe. But Biſhop Bancroft alledging, that lands being pur- 
chaſed with the money which ſhould have repaired the houſes 
belonging to the Biſhopric, thoſe lands ought in reaſon to be 
liable, he prevailed ; and ſo at laſt a part of the eſtate was fold, 
in order to make him ſatisfaction. 

It does not appear that Biſhop Aylmer publiſhed any thing 
beſides his anſwer to Knox's book againſt female government, 
except a tract on the Queen's power in ſpirituals ().“ Mr. 
Strype has ſelected ſeveral remarkable obſervations and remarks 
from our Prelate's book againit Knox, and alſo ſome of his pro- 
verbial ſayings and apophthegms. 

His ſentiments concerning the national character of the 
French, he delivered in the following words. They are (ſaid 


he) the proudeſt, the untrueſt, and the moſt tyrannical nation 


© under the ſun. I except not the Spaniards ; whoſe dominion 
. the Italians in Milan, Naples, Sicily, and elſewhere, can 
* much better brook and abide, than the light and inconſtant 
% French, as Cæſar called them ( / ).” 

The Biſhop's ſentiments of the female ſex, are not expreſſed 
in the moſt courtly terms; however, we will tranſcribe them, for 
the edification of the Ladies of the preſent age; who will, per- 
haps, be inclined to think, that, it Aylmer's repreſentation of 
the women of his time hath any truth in it, they are not much 
worſe than their grandmothers. © Women (ſays the Biſhop) 
« are of two forts. Some of them are wiſer, better learned, 
« diſcreeter, and more conftant, than a number of men. But 
« another, and a worſe fort of them, and the uosr PAR, are 
*« fond, fooliſh, wanton, flibbergibs, tattlers, triflers, wavering, 
« witleſs, without counſel, feeble, careleſs, raſh, proud, daiaty, 
« nice, tale- bearers, eves- droppers, rumour- raiſers, evil- 
* tongued, worſe-minded, and in every wiſe doltined with 
the dregs of the Devil's dunghill ().“ 

Vol. III. 6. 2 7 With 


(i) Mr, Strype tells us, (Life, P. (1) Vd. Strype, P. 240. Sec alſo 
232.) that “ the Biſhop was a man of the enumeration of books made ute of 
* meial, and could uſe his hands well.” by Mr. Strype, at the end of ms Lite 
And in another place he fays, „the ot our Author, | 
Biſhop was a man of his arms, and ( /) Strype, P. 273. 

** would not turn his back for any () Strype, P. 376. 
man,” P. 291, 
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With reſpe& to the qualifications of Divines, our Prelate ſaid, 
that c thoſe that were preachers muſt be no milkſops, no white- 
** livered gentlemen, that for the frowning and cloudy counte- 
* nance of every man in authority, will leave his tackle, and 

cry Peccavi. They muſt be of ſuch a nature as the poet 
Terence ſaid of Crito, In vuLTU GRAVITAS, IN VERBO 
FIDES ; to have gravity in his countenance, and faithfulneſs 
in his ſpeech. They ſhould not be afraid to rebuke the 
proudeſt ; no, not Kings and Queens, ſo far forth as the two 
tables reach. Nor ought they to ſtoop to every man's beck, 
or ſtudy to pleaſe men more than GOD. If Hereſies ariſe, 
they muſt have their tools ready to meet with the adverſary, 
and to overthrow him. Which, he added, he could never 
have, unleſs he had travailed in many ſciences, and heard and 
read much. For it was not enough, he ſaid, for a man to tell 
a fair tale in the pulpit, and when he came down, was not 
able to defend it. And again, in ſuch as ſhall occupy the 
pulpit, are required theſe things ; that they be meet to teach, 
to reprove, and convince, In teaching is required gravity, 
learning, and eloquence ; in reproving, carriage and ſound 
judgment; and in convincing, arts, memory, and much ſci- 
©< ence ().“ : 

Mr. Hume, in that part of his Hiſtory of England in which 
he relates the tranſactions of Queen Elizabeth's reign, is very 
defirous of perſuading his readers, not only that Elizabeth her- 
ſelf was very arbitrary, and had high notions of the preroga- 
tive, (which is indeed very true) but alſo that theſe were the 
principles of the times, and the opinion which was generall 
entertained with regard to the conſtitution (e); and that it 
was a kind of general rule, that the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Crown could not be reſtrained, nor the Royal prerogatives 
be ſo much as queſtioned in Parliament. But notwithſtanding all 
the artful reaſoning of this ingenious Hiſtorian, it is extremely 
certain, that much juſter notions of the conſtitution of the Eng- 
Iiſh Government were entertained, even in that age; and that 
it was then well known that the Engliſh Monarchy was a mixed 
and limited one. The following quotation from Biſhop Ayl-' 
mer would be ſufficient to prove this, were there no other evi- 
dence. ** The regiment of England (ſays our Ptelate) is not a 
mere MoxnAaRCHY, as ſome for lack of conſideration think; 

nor a mere OLiGarRCHY, nor DEMOCRACY 3; but a mixed 
rule of all theſe. Wherein each one of theſe have, or ſhould 

have, like authority. The image whereof, and not the 
image, but the thing indeed, is to be ſeen in the Parliament 
Houſe ; wherein you ſhall find theſe three eſtates, the King 
or Queen, which repreſenteth the Moxarcur ; the Noble - 
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„ men, which be the Ar1sTocracy ; and the Burgeſſes and 
% Knights, the Democracy. The very ſame had Lacedzmo- 
« nia, the nobleſt and beſt-governed city that ever was. They 
c had their King, their Senate, and Hippagretes, which were 
« for the people. As in Lacedzmonia none of theſe could make 
5 oy — laws, orders for war or peace, or do any thing with- 
c out the other; the King nothing without the Senate and 
« Commons, nor either of them or both without the King: 
« albeit the Senate and Ephori had greater authority than the 
« King had. In like manner, if the Parliament uſe their pri- 
« vileges, the King can ordain nothing without them: if he 
4% do, it is his fault in uſurping it, and their folly in permitting 
« it, Wherefore, in my judgment, thoſe that in King Henry's 
* days would not grant him, that proclamations ſhould have 
© the force of a ſtatute, were good fathers of the country, and 

„ worthy commendation in defending their liberty ( p ).” 
Mr. Hume informs us, that it was the opinion of Elizabeth, 
and alſo of her ſubjects in that age, that Parliaments were not 
« tocanvaſs any matters of State: ſtill leſs were they to meddle 
« with the Church. Queſtions of either kind were far above 
„their reach, and were appropriated to the Prince alone, or to 
« thoſe Councils and Miniſters with whom he was pleaſed to in- 
« truſt them.“ What then,” proceeds the Hiſtorian, © was 
te the office of Parliaments ? They might give directions for the 
„ due tanning of leather, or milling of cloth ; for the preſer- 
vation of pheaſants and partridges ; for the reparation of 
« bridges and highways ; for the puniſhment of vagabonds or 
common beggars ().“ It appears, however, very clearly, 
from the above quotation from Biſhop Aylmer, who lived at the 
very time of which Mr. Hume writesin the paſſages referred to, 
that this Prelate had a very different opinion ot the power of 
Engliſh Parliaments. He thought, it ſeems, that they had a 
right to meddle in other matters, beſides the due tanning of 
leather, or milling of cloth,” or any thing elſe that Mr. 
Hume has mentioned. And yet it is well known that Biſhops 
have not been, generally, the moſt zealous defenders of liberty, 
or the conſtitution ; nor frequently remarkable for degrading 
the power of the Crown. And Sir Thomas Smith, who was Se- 
cretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, in his Treatiſe of the Com- 
mon-wealth of England, expreſſes himſelf thus, concerning the 
power and buſineſs of Parliaments : ** The Parliament (ſays he) 
*© abrogateth old laws, and maketh new; giveth order for things 
«« paſt, and for things hereafter to be followed; changeth right 
« and poſſeſſions of private men, legitimateth baſtards, eſtab- 
« liſheth forms of religion, altereth weights and meaſures ; 
« giveth form of ſucceſſion to the Crown, defneth of doubtful 
2 H 2 right, 


gh 120 Strype, P. 269, 270. () Hume's Hiſt, as b.ſore, P. 187 See alſe 
„188. 
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* right, whereof is no law already made; appointeth ſubſidies, 
„ tailles, taxes, and impoſitions ; giveth moſt free pardons and 
« abſoJutions, reſtoreth in blood and name; as the higheſt 
© Court, condemneth or abſolveth them whom the Prince will 
put to that trial. And to be ſhort, all that ever the people of 
© Rome might do, either in CExTURIAaTIs COMITIIS, or TRi- 
* BUNIT11S, the ſame may be done by the Parliament of Eng- 
land ().“ 


( r ) Sir Thomas Smith's Common- among the Harleian MSS. in the Bri- 
wealth of England, Edit. Lond. 1633, tiſh Muſeum, No. 1130. Fol. 10. 
P. 77. Secallo a copy of this Work 
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The Life of JOHN JEWEL, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury. 


OHN JEWEL was deſcended from an antient and repu- 
table family, ſeated at a place called Buden in Devonſhire, 


where he was born on the 24th of May, 1522. When he 

was ſeven years of age, he was inſtructed in the rudiments 
of grammar learning by his uncle, Mr. John Bellamy, Rector of 
Hamton : he was afterwards ſent to ſchool at Branton, from 
whence he was removed to Southmolton, and from thence to 
Barnſtaple. Before he was fourteen years of age, he was ſent to 
the Univerſity of Oxford, and — in Merton College, under 
the tuition of Peter Burrev, a man of inconſiderable — 
and no great friend to the deformation; but he was afterwards 
committed to the care of Mr. John Parkhurſt, Fellow of the 
ſame College, who was a learned man, and a zealous Proteſtant, 
and afterwards Biſhop of Norwich. Under him young Jewel 
made a conſiderable progreſs in learning, and was inſtructed in 


the reformed opinions. But in Auguſt, 1539, being elected 


ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti College, he removed thither. 

In 1540, he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts with great 
applauſe; and he now began to proſecute his ſtudies with greater 
ardour, and a more 2 application, than before. His 


uſual method was to begin his ſtudies at four o'clock in the 


morning, and continue them till ten at night ; “ ſo that he 
« ſeemed (we are told) to need ſomebody to put him in mind of 
« eating.” By this laborious courſe of ſtudy he laid in a great 
variety of the moſt valuable learning ; but at the ſame time he 
very much impaired his health. And retiring once to Witney, 
on account of an epidemical difeaſe which was then at Oxford, 
and purſuing his ſtudies with his uſual avidity, without having 
Proper accommodations, or taking due care of himſelf, he con- 
tracted ſuch a cold, as fixed a lameneſs in one of his legs that 
accompanied him to his grave. However, he now became an 
eminent tutor, and privately inſtructed his pupils in Proteſtant 
principles. 

He was ſoon after choſen Rhetoric Profeſſor, or Reader, in his 
College, an office which he diſcharged for ſeven years with great 
applauſe. His lectures were ſo much admired, that they drew to 
him many auditors from other Colleges; and alſo induced his 


old tutor, Mr. John Parkhurſt, to come out of the country, and 
hear 
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hear him; which when he had done, he expreſſed great ſatisfac- 
tion, and highly complimented him on the occaſion. He conti- 
nued to proſecute his ſtudies with his uſual aſſiduity; and was 
particularly delighted with Horace, Cicero, and Eraſmus, whoſe 
writings he not only read, but endeavoured to imitate. For it 
was his cuſtom, we are told, to write ſomething every day, it 
being his common ſaying, that * men acquired learning more 
« by frequent exerciſing their pens, than by reading many 
t books.” And he was not more celebrated for his — 
and abilities, than eminent for his piety, and the exemplarineſs 
of his manners. It is ſaid, that the Dean of his College, who 
was a Papiſt, once ſaid to him, ** I ſhould love thee, 33 if 
thou wert not a Zuinglian. In thy faith I hold thee an He- 
1 retic, but ſurely in thy life thou art an Angel. Thou art 
« very good and honeſt, but a Lutheran.” 

In February, 1544, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (s). 
And on the — of King Edward VI. he made an open pro- 
feſſion of the Proteſtant religion, which he had not ventured to 
do before, though he was known to be a favourer of the Refor- 
mation, and — | 
Martyr became Divinity Profeſſor at Oxford, he conſtantly at- 
tended his lectures, and took them down very exactly, in ſhort- 
hand characters of his own invention. In 1550, he took the de- 
gree of Batchelor in Divinity, and preached an excellent Latin 

ermon on the occaſion. He was now preſented to the Rectory of 
Sunningwell, in Berkſhire, the income of which was but ſmall ; 
however, he went thither once a fortnight on foot, though his 
lameneſs rendered walking very troubleſome to him ; and at the 
ſame time he frequently preached privately in his own College, 
and publickly in the Univerſity, with great applauſe. 

During the whole reign of King Edward, Mr. Jewel was a 
zealous promoter of the Reformation ; as a natural conſequence 
of which, he fell one of the firſt victims to the fury of the Pa- 
piſts, on the acceſſion of Mary. For before any law was enacted 
tor the re-eftabliſhment of Popery, the reſt of the Fellows ex- 
pelled him from the College by their own private authority. 

Notwithſtanding 


privately laboured to promote it. When Peter - 


(5) The charge of his commence- 
ment, we are told, was borne by his 
old tutor, and good friend, Mr. Park- 
hurſt, who was now poſſeſſed of the 
rich Rectory of Cleve in Glouceſter- 
mire. Nor was this (ſays one of 
the Writers of his Lite) the only 
& inſtance wherein he did partake of 
& this good man's bounty: for he was 
& wont twice or thrice in a year to in- 
„ vite him to his houſe, and not diſ- 
« miſs him without preſents, money, 
and other things that were neceſſary 
tor the carrying on his ſtudies, And 


© one time above the reſt, coming into 
& his chamber in the morning, when 
% he was to go back to the Univerſity, 
& he ſeized upon his and his compa- 
© nions purſes, ſaying, What money, I 
&« onder, bave theſe miſerable, beggar 

« Oxfordians ? And finding them pi- 
« tifully lean and empty, ſtuffed them 
„ with money, till they became both 
& fat and weighty.”---Lite of Biſhop 
Jewel, prefixed to the Englith tranſla- 
tion of his Apology for the Church of 
England, publiſhed in 1683. P. 5, 6. 
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Notwithſtanding which, the Univerſity had ſo high an opinion of 
his abilities, that they appointed him their Orator, and em- 
ployed him to draw up their addreſs to the new Queen. Fuller, 
indeed, intimates, that this taſk was impoſed upon him by thoſe 
who meant him no kindneſs ; it being taken for 3 that he 
muſt either provoke the Roman Catholics, or loſe the good opi- 
nion of his own party. If this be true, which 1s not impro- 
bable, he had the dexterity to eſcape the ſnare ; for the addreſs, 
being both reſpectful and guarded, obtained the approbation of 
the Pice. Chancellor, Treſham, and ſome other Doctors, and was 
well received by the Queen. 

After Mr. Jewel was expelled his College, he withdrew to Broad- 
gate-Hall, now Pembroke College, where many of his pupils, 
and other gentlemen, privately reſorted to him for inſtruction. 
But ſome time after, a ſevere perſecution being commenced 
againſt the Proteſtants, he was called upon to ſubſcribe to the 
Popiſh opinions, his life being threatened if he refuſed ; upon 
which his fortitude ſo far forſook him, that he ſubſcribed the 
articles that were propoſed to him, However, notwithſtanding 
this compliance, the Papiſts would not ſuffer him to live in 
peace: for the Dean of Chriſt-church, Dr. Martial, alledging 
that his ſubſcription was inſincere, concerted a ſcheme for delt 
vering him into the hands of Biſhop Bonner; and he would 
certainly have been caught in the ſnare, had he not ſet out on 
the very night that it was propoſed to ſeize him, by a bye-way 
for London. 'He walked on his way thither till he was forced to 
lay himſelf on the ground, quite ſpent, and almoſt breathleſs, 
an he was found half dead with cold and fatigue, by one 
Auguſtine Bernher, a Swiſs, firſt an attendant on Biſhop Lati- 
mer, and afterwards a Miniſter. This gentleman provided him 
an horſe, and conveyed him to the Lady Anne Warcup's, a wi- 
dow, by whom he was entertained for {ome time, and then ſent 
ſafely to the metropolis. Here he lay concealed, changing his 
lodgings twice or thrice for that purpoſe, till a ſhip was provided 
for him to go beyond ſea, together Vith money 2 the journey, 
by Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, wo was afterwards an eminent 
Miniſter of State in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His eſcape 
was conduQted by one Giles Lawrence, who had been his fellow 
Collegian, and was at this time tutor to the children of Sir Ar- 
thur Darcy, who lived near the Tower of London. Accord- 
ingly he arrived ſafe at Frankfort, where he made a public con- 
feſſion of his ſorrow for his late ſubſcription to Popery, patheti- 
cally lamenting the weakneſs that he had diſcovered in that 
tranſaction, 

After a ſhort ſtay at Frankfort, he repaired to Straſburgh, at 
the invitation of Peter Martyr, who kept a kind of College for 
learned men in his own houſe, of which he made Mr. Jewel his 
Vice-Maſter; who likewile attended this eminent man to Zu- 
rich, and aſſiſted him in the publication of ſame of his Writings. 


It 
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Tt was probably about this time that Jewel made an excurſion to 
Padua, where he contracted a friendſhip with Signior Scipio, a 
Venetian gentleman, to whom he afterwards addreſſed his epiſtle 
concerning the Council of Trent (7). 

When . Elizabeth aſcended the Throne in 1558, moſt of 
the Proteſtant exiles returned to England, and Mr. Jewel among 
the reſt, He was at firſt entertained for fix months in the houſe 
of Nicholas Culverwell, a citizen of London. And he was one 
of the ſixteen Divines 9 to hold a diſputation againſt 
the Papiſts in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in March, 1559. And, in 
July the ſame year, he was appointed, by virtue of the Queen's 
letters patent, one of the Commiſſioners to viſit the Dioceſes of 
Sarum, Exeter, Briſtol, Bath and Wells, and Glouceſter, in order 
to root out Popery from thoſe parts of England. 

Mr. Jewel, it appears, was no friend to the eccleſiaſtical habits 

which were now enjoined by authority, and which were the ſub- 
je& of ſo much controverſy. In a letter to one of his foreign 
friends, he calls the veſtments the habit of the ſtage, and wiſhes 
to be freed from them. He ſaid, that he and ſome others were 
not wanting to ſo good a cauſe ; but others ſeemed to love thoſe 
things, hoping to ſtrike the eyes of the people with ſuch ridicu- 
lous trifles. He called them the relics of the Amorites ; and ex- 
prefſed his wiſhes, that all thoſe things might be taken away from 
the very roots. Some, he ſaid, were ſo fer on the habits, as if 
the Chriſtian religion conſiſted in garments; but he could ſet no 
value on thoſe fopperies. In another letter, he wrote word, that 
the doctrines of the Goſpel were purely preached in England, 
but that too much folly concerning ceremonies and maſks re- 
mained, He complained alſo, that the crucifix was ſtill retained 
in the Queen's chapel, and expreſſed his diſlike of the worldly 
policy that appeared in this (2). 
But whatever diſike Mr. Jewel might have to the habits, or 
to any other ceremonies, about this time he accepted a Biſhop- 
ric. He was conſecrated _ of Saliſbury on bo 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1559-60. He ſeems to have thought that it was better to 
comply with ſome particulars that he diſapproved, than to de- 
cline a ſtation in which he might have an opportunity of being 
uſeful in the church, and wherein he might poſſibly by his influ- 
ence aſſiſt in removing the things complained of. 

Soon after his conſecration, he wrote to Peter Martyr, that the 
Engliſh Prelates were then engaged in the queſtion about the 
lawfulneſs of having images in churches, He complained of 
the folly of ſome upon that head, who were otherwiſe thought 
perſons of good judgment. he ſaid, Cox was the only one of 
thoſe whom he knew that was drawn to be of that mind; and 

that 


( Y New and Gen. Biog. Dit. 8480, («) Vd. Burnct's Hiſt. of the Re: 
Sce alſo Bp. Jewels Life prefixed to form, Vol, III. 7} 
his Apology: as beſore, P. 17, 18. 
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that Parker and Cox on the one ſide, and Grindal and he on the 
other, were to debate the matter in the hearing of ſome of the 
Council. He heard, he ſaid, that they had reſolved to ſet up 
erucifixes again in the churches where they had pulled them 
down; but if they did, he would be no longer a Biſhop ( ww ). 
About this time our Prelate, in a ſermon which he preached 
at St. Paul's croſs, gave a public challenge to all the Roman 
Catholics in the world, to produce out of any Father, or famous 
Writer, who flouriſhed within ſix hundred years after CHRIST, 
or from any general Council during that period, or from the ex- 
ample of the primitive Church, or from the Holy Scriptures, 
any clear and evident teſtimony of the truth of the following 
Popiſh doctrines and opinions. 1. That there was within the 
time limited any private maſſes in the world. 2. That there 
was then any communion miniſtered to the people under one 
kind. z. That the people had their Common Prayer in a ſtrange 
tongue, which they underſtood not. 4. That the Biſhop of 
Rome was then called an univerſal Biſhop, or the Head of the 
univerſal Church. 5. That the people were then taught to be- 
lieve that CHRIST's body is really, ſubſtantially, corporally, 
carnally, or naturally, in the Sacrament. 6. That his body is, 
or may be, in a thouſand places or more at one time. 7. That 
the Prieſt did then hold up the Sacrament over his head. 8. 
That the people did then fall down and worſhip it. 9. That 
the Sacrament was then, or ought now to be, hanged up under a 
canopy. 10. That in the Sacrament, after the words of conſe- 
cration, there remained only the accidents and ſhews, without 
the ſubſtance of bread and wine, 11, That then the Prieſt di- 
vided the Sacrament into three parts, and afterwards received it 
himſelf, alone. 12. Thatthoſe who had ſaid the Sacrament is a 
fgure, a pledge, a token, or a remembrance of CHRIS T's 
body, were therefore adjudged Heretics. 13. That it was law- 
ful then to have thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten, or five maſſes, ſaid 
in the ſame church in one day. 14. That images were then fer 
up in the churches, to the intent that the people might worſhip 
them. 15. That the Laity were then forbidden to read the 
word of GOD in their own tongue. 16. That it was then law- 
ful for the Prieſt to pronounce the words of conſecration cloſely, 
or in private to himſelf. 17, That the Prieſt had then authority 
to offer up CHRIST unto his Father. 18. Or to communicate 
and receive the Sacrament for another, as they do. 19. Or to 
apply the virtue of CHRIS T's death and paſſion to any man, by 
the means of the maſs, 20. That it was then thought a ſound 
doctrine to teach the people that the maſs, Ex orERE oper aro 
(chat is, even for that it is ſaid and done) is able to remove any 
part of our ſin. 21. That any Chriſtian man called the Sacra- 
ment of the Logp his GOD. 22. That the people were then 
Vol. III. 6. 2 I taught 


(* Vid. Burnet, as before, 
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taught to believe, that the body of CHRIST' remaineth in the 
Sacrament, as long as the accidents of bread and wine remain 
there without corruption. 23. That a mouſe, or any other 
worm or beaſt, may eat the body of CHRIST, (for fo, ſaid the 
Biſhop, ſome of our adverſaries have ſaid and taught). 24. 
That when CHRIST ſaid, Hoc xsT cokrus MEUM, the word 
Hoc pointed not to the bread, but to an 1np1vipuuM VAGUMs 
as ſome of them ſay. 25. That the accidents, or forms, or 
ſhews of bread and wine, be the Sacraments of CHRIST”s body 
and blood, and not rather the very bread and wine itſelf. 26. 
That the Sacrament is a ſign or token of the body of CHRIST, 
that lieth hidden underneath it. 27. Or that ignorance 1s the 
mother of devotion.------ The Biſhop concluded with declaring, 
that if any of the Roman Catholics would prove the truth of 
any of theſe doctrines from any of the authorities that he had 
mentioned, or ſhew that ſuch had been the belief and practice of 
he Chriſtian Church, during the firſt fix centuries, he would, in 
that cafe, himſelf ſubſcribe to them ( x ). 

This public challenge to the Papiſts, made a great noĩſe. The 
firit who eſpouſed the Romiſh cauſe, was Dr. Henry Cole, the 
late Dean of St. Paul's, between whom and Biſhop Jewel ſeveral 
letters paſſed upon the occaſion. However, our Prelate pub- 
Iiſhed his ſermon, containing this challenge, at London, in 1560, 
in 8yvo. And in 1564, John Raitall, a Jeſuit, publiſhed at Ant- 
werp, a Confutation, as he ſtiled it, of Biſhop Jewels ſermon. 
The ſame year Thomas Dorman alſo publiſhed at the ſame place, 
« A proof of certain articles in religion, denied by Mr. 
« jewel.“ Raſtall was anſwered by William Fulke, and Dor- 
man by Dean Nowell. Some time after, Dr. Thomas Heſkyns 
publiſhed in Folio, at Antwerp, a treatiſe in anſwer to Biſhop 
ſewel's “ wicked ſermon,”” as he ſtiled it. But our Prelate's 
moit conſiderable antagoniſt was Thomas Harding, who pub- 
Iiſned, at Louvain, in 4to. in 1564, An Anſwer to Mr. Jewe]'s 
« Challenge.” To this our learned Prelate publiſhed a full 
anſwer in Folio, in 1566, intitled, ©* A Reply unto Mr. Hard- 
„ ing's Anſwer : by peruſing whereof, the diſcreet and diligent 
« reader may eaſily ſee the weak and unſtable grounds ot the 
Roman religion, which of late hath been accounted Catho- 
lic.“ This was traufiated into Latin by William Whitaker, 
Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge, and publiſhed at Ge- 
- neva, in 15728, in 4to, with cur Author's apology for the Church 

of England. To this reply Iiarding publihed two rejoin» 
ders (Y). 

It was in 1562, that our Prelate firſt publiſhed at London, in 
Latin, nis learned and celebrated “ Apology of the Church of 
«© England,” 'ihis greatly increaſed his reputation; and the 
treatite Was, ſcon after its publication, traukatcd into the Eng- 

b lung 


(V. Lit, as beſote reſerred to, P. 25, 25, 27. () Lid. Biograph. Brit, 
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liſh, German, Italian, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch languages, 
and at laſt into the Greek (z ). In 1565, the Univerſity of 
Oxford conferred on Biſhop Jewel the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, though he was abſent ; and the year following, he attended 
the Queen in the viſit ſhe made to that Univerſity, and preſided 
at the Divinity diſputations held before her Majeſty on that oc- 
Cation, 

Biſhop Jewel was very attentive to the duties of his epiſcopal 
functioa. He began in his firit viſitation of his Dioceſe, and 
perfected in his laſt, ſuch a reformation, not only in his cathe- 
dral and parochial churches, but in all the courts of his juriſdie- 
tion, as procured him great reverence and eſteem. And he 
watched ſo narrowly over the proceedings of his Chancellor and 
Archdeacons, and his Stewards and Receivers, that they had no 
opportunities of being guilty of oppreſſion, injuſtice, or extor- 
tion. To prevent theſe, and the like abuſes, for which the 
eccleſiaſtical courts are often too juſtly cenſured, he ſat oſten in 
his conſiſtory court, and ſaw that all things were managed rightly 
there. He alſo ſat often as an aſũſtant on the bench of civil 
Juitice, being himſelf a Jultice of the peace. 

His private life was pious, uſeful, ſtudious, laborious, and ex- 
emplary, He was always an early riſer ; he generally roſe 
about four in the morning; and after prayers with his family at 
five, and in the cathedral about fix, he was fo fixed to his ſtudies 
all the morning, that he could not, without difficulty, be drawn 
from them. After dinner ( @ ), his doors and ears were open to 
all ſuitors ; and it was ſaid of him, as of Titus, that he never 
ſent any perſon ſad from him. Suitors being thus diſmiſſed, he 
heard, with great impartiality and patience, tuch cauſes debated 
before him, as either devolved to him as a Judge, or were re- 
ferred to him as an Arbitrator (); and if he could ſpare any 
time for theſe, he reckoned it clear gain to his ſtudy. At night 
he called all his ſervants about him, and examined how they 
had ſpent their time in the day, commending ſome, and reproving 
others; after which he went to prayers with them. From the 


chapel he withdrew again to his ſtudy, till near midnight, and 


212 from 


(2) Liſe, as before, P. 31, 32. &« {ullen, unſociable temper; and this 

(a) + He maintained a plemiful, * his holpitality was equally beſtowed 
„% but ſober table; and though at it * upon both foreigners and Engliſh- 
ehe eat very little himſelt, yet he took * men.”---Lite, P. 48, 49. 
care his gueſts might be well ſup- (6) + He very often arbitrated 
„ plied, entertaining them in the “ and compoſed differences betwixt 
+ mean time with much pleaſant and * his people; who knowing his great 
* uſctu] diſcourſe, telling and hearing “ wiſdom and integrity, did very of- 
any kind of innocent and diverting * ten refer themſelves to him as the 
e ſtordcs : for though he was a man * ſole Arburacor, where they met 
6 of » great and exact, both piety and “ with ſpecdy, impartial, and uns 
& virtue, yet he was not of a morole, „ chargeable juſtice,”---Lite, P. 491 
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f om thence to his bed; in which, when he was laid, the gen- 
tleman of his bed- chamber read to him till he fell aſleep. 

Our Prelate was alſo a frequent and zealous preacher, often 
travelling about his Dioceſe, and preaching wherever he came. 
But the laborious manner in which he diſcharged the duties of 
his function, together with his hard ſtudy, without any recrea- 
tion, or intermiſſion, except what his neceſſary refreſhment at 
meals, and a very few hours of reſt, afforded him, probably im- 
paired his health, and ſhortened his life. His friends endea- 
voured to prevail on him to give himſelf ſome relaxation from 
his inceſſant labours; but their endeavours were without effect; 
and his reply to thoſe who made any remonſtrances to him on 
this ſubject, was, that“ a Biſhop ſhould die preaching (c).“ A 
ſnort time before his death, he having promiſed to preach at a 
place in Wiltſhire, was met by a gentleman on the way thither, 
who perceiving him by his looks to he very ill, adviſed him to 
return home, telling him it was better the people ſhould want 
one ſermon, than be altogether deprived of ſuch a preacher, 
But the Biſhop could not be prevailed on to return, but went to 
the place appointed, and preached there his laſt ſermon, from 
Galatians v. 16. Walk in the ſpirit, and ye ſhall not fulfil 
*© the luſt of the fleſh.” However, he did not finiſh his ſermon 
but with great difficulty, and on his return found himſelf worſe, 
and his diſorder continuing to increaſe, he died on the Saturday 
following, which was the 22d of September, 1571, at Monkton 
Farley in Wiltſhire, greatly lamented by people of all ranks. 
He was buried about the middle of the choir of Saliſbury ca- 
thedral (4). 

Biſhop JEWEL was a man of great learning, piety, and mo- 
deration ; his private life was irreproachable; and he was ex- 
tremely generous and charitable to the poor; to whom, it is 
jaid, his doors ſtood always open. He was of a pleaſant and af- 
table temper, modeſt, meek, and temperate, and a great maſter 
of his paſhons. As to his perſon, he was of a thin habit of 
body ; and in conſequence of his abitemious manner of living, 
his want of exerciſe, and hard ſtudy, he appeared in the latter 
part of his life to be quite emaciated. Among his other chari- 
ties, he frequently ſet relief to perſons in priſon ; nor did he 
confine his bounty to his countrymen only, but was liberal to 
werthy foreigners, and ſtrangers in diſtreſs. And he conſtantly 
maintained and educated ſome poor youths in his own houſe (e), 


and 
(c) Life, p. 36. ing; and took much delight to hear 
(4) Life, P. 37. them diſpute points of grammar learn- 


{ e ) Perceiving the great want of ing in Latin at his table, when he was 
learned men in his times, his greateſt at his meal, improving them, and 
care was to have ever with him in his plealmg himſelf at the ſame time,” 
houſe half a dozen or more poor Lite, P. 46. 
luds, which he brought up in Jlearn- 
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rted ſeveral young ſtudents at the Univerſity, allowing 
m—_—_ ſo Ss theſe was the famous Mr. Kis 
chard Hooker, whoſe parents being poor, he muſt have been 
bound apprentice to a trade, had it not been for the generoſity of 
Biſhop Jewel, who allowed his parents a yearly 2 for his 
maintenance near ſeven years before he was fit for the Univer- 
ſity, which he continued after his removal to Oxford. : ö 

Biſhop Jewel had naturally a very ſtrong memory, which he is 
ſaid to have greatly improved by art; ſo that he could exactly 
repeat whatever he wrote after once reading. And we are told, 
that while the bell was ringing, he committed to bis memory @ 
repetition ſermon, and pronounced 1t without heſitation, In- 
deed, his general method in his ſermons was, to write down only 
the heads, and meditate upon the reſt while the bell was ringing 
to church, Yet fo firm was his memory, that he uſed to ſay, if 
he were to deliver a premeditated ſpeech before a thouſand au- 
ditors, ſhouting or fighting all the while, they would not put 
him out. In order to try him, Dr. Parkhurſt having propoſed 
many barbarous words out of a calendar, and Biſhop Hooper 
forty Welſh, Iriſh, and foreign terms, he, after once or twice 
reading at the moſt, repeated them all by heart backward and 
forward, Another time, in 1563, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, having read to him, out of Eraſmus's 
paraphraſe, the laſt clauſes of ten lines, confuſed and imperfett 
on purpoſe, he, ſitting filent a while, and covering his face with: 
his hand, immediately repeated all thoſe broken parcels of ſen- 
tences the right way, and the contrary, without any heſitation. 
He profeſſed himſelf able to teach others this art; and is ſaid to 
have actually taught it to his tutor, Dr. Parkhurſt, at Zurich; 
who, in the ſpace of twenty eight days, and only by ſpending an 
hour a day, learned all the twenty-eight chapters of St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel ſo perſectly, that he could readily repeat the 
whole, or any particular verſe ; knowing at the ſame time what 
went before, and what followed after, any verſe that was men- 
tioned to him. 

But notwithſtanding the ſtrength of Biſhop Jewel's memory, 
yet he did notentirely rely upon 1t, but entered down into com- 
mon-place books, whatever he thought he might afterwards 
have occaſion to uſe. And his books of this kind, which were 
many in number, were a vaſt treaſure of learning, and a rich re- 
poſitory of knowledge, collected from the moit valuable Au- 
thors of every claſs. And his large collections of this nature, 
he had again reduced into a fingle volume or two; which ſerved 
him as a kind of general Indexes, and which he made uſe of at 
all times, when he was to ſpeak or write any thing. And beſides 
theſe, he always kept Diaries, in which he entered whatever he 
heard or ſaw that was worthy of note; and theſe he once a year 
1eviewcd, and out of them extracted whatever was more parti- 
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cularly remarkable. Our learned and laborious Prelate wrote 
the following Pieces : 

I. Epiſtola ad Scipionem patritium Venetum, de cauſis cur 
Epiſcopi Angliz ad concilium Tridentinum non convenirent, 
Ann. 1559. A Latin letter to Signior Scipio, a Noble Venetian, 
with whom Jewel had contracted an acquaintance at the time 
he went to Padua during his exile ; wherein he aſſigns the 
cauſes, why none of the Engliſh Biſhops went to the Council of 
Trent. This is a very long and learned epiſtle, wherein he ex- 


poſes the irregularity of all the proceedings relative to the Coun- 


cil of Trent, and ſhews how little good was to be expected from 
it. He takes notice in it, that it was extremely abſurd for the 
Pope, who had before condemned the Engliſh Prelates as ex- 
communicated Heretics, without hearing what they had to ſay in 
their defence, now to ſummons them to attend at the Council 
that he had convened. For to condemn and puniſh men firſt, 
and then call them to judgment, he obſerved, was a new method 
of procedure. I would be glad to be informed, ſaid he, whe- 
ther it be the intention of his Holineſs to conſult with us, whom 
he has already condemned as Heretics, concerning the ſettle- 
ment of affairs relative to religion and the church ; or whether 
he ſuppoſes the Engliſh Clergy to be ſo weak, as to come to the 
Council of Trent for no other purpoſe but to be condemned 
there? And ſpeaking of the abſolute authority and influence 
of the Pope in this Council, he ſays, “ Whereas the whole world 
complains of the ambition and tyranny of the Pope of Rome, 
and is perſuaded, that until he is reduced to a better order, all 
their labours for the reformation of the Church of GOD will 
be in vain, and nothing will be done ; yet at laſt all things are 
referred to him alone, as to the moſt equal Arbiter and Judge. 
But, Great GOD! upon what a man is this authority conterred? 
I will not now ſay any of theſe things againſt him; that he is 
an enemy of the truth, a man covetous, ambitious, and proud, 
who is already become intolerable to thoſe who are the mot 
nearly connected with him; but I ſay, that it is the utmoſt pitch 
of folly and injuſtice, to make him the ſole Judge of all reli- 
Sion, who commands all his dictates to be held in the ſelf-ſame 
nonour and eſteem as the words of St. Peter are; and ſaith, that 
he can make injuſtice to become juſtice ; who is juſtly charged 
with having corrupted the Scriptures, that he might enjoy a ple- 
nitude of power; and whom his own companions and Miniiters 
have clearly hinted to be the Antichriſt, To the judgment and 
will, I fay, of this one man, are all things ſubmitted, that this 
very criminal may be both the party accuſed, and the Judge of 
his own very caſe; that this guilty man may fit aloft upon a 
Throne, and his accuſers ſtand beneath, whilſt he gives ſentence 
for himſelf.” An Engliſh tranſlation of this epiſtle is publiſhed 
at the end of Sir Nicholas Brent's tranſlation of Father Paul's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 2d Edit. Folio, Lond. 029. 
an 
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and alſo at the end of the Engliſh tranſlation of his Apology, 
publiſhed at London in 1685, in Svo. 

M. Apologia Eccleſiæ Anglicanz, Lond. 1562, 8vo. This 
learned defence of the Church of England, and the Reforma- 
tion, againſt the Papiſts, which is written in elegant Latin, is our 
Author's moſt celebrated Work, and, in conjunction with his 
other Writings, has rendered his name famous all over Eu- 
rope (J). An Engliſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed the ſame 
year; another tranſlation, by Lady Bacon, was publithed in 
I 564. with the Queen's approbation, and the conſent of tha 
Biſhops ; and another tranſlation appeared in 1685. It was al ſo 
tranſlated into ſeveral other European languages; and, in 1684, 
it was publiſhed at Oxford in Greek. It was attacked by ſeve- 
ral Roman Catholic Writers, particularly in Latin by Alanus 
Copus, alias Nicholas Harpsfield ; and in Engliſh by Sanders, 
Stapleton, Raſtal, Dorman, Heſkins, and Thomas Harding. 
The laſt being the moſt conſiderable, Biſhop Jewel wrote a long 
and particular anſwer to him, taking notice of the reſt only by 
the bye, under the title of, 

III. A Defence of the Apology of the Church of England, 
Containing an anſwer to a certain book lately ſet forth by M. 
Harding, and intitled, A Confutation of, &c. Lond. 1564, and 
1567. This defence was tranſlated into Latin, and printed at 
Geneva, in 1600. And it was ſo much eſteemed, that it was 
ordered by Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles J. 
and by four ſucceſſive Archbiſhops, to be read and chained up in 
all pariſh churches throughout England and Wales. However, 
Harding replying to it, the Biſhop thereupon publiſhed, 

IV. An 


(J) Soon after the publication of “ have done your country; and I do 
the Apology, the Sa Peter * moſt carneſtly beſcech you to go on 
Martyr wrote thus to Biſhop Jewel. © in the ſame way. For though we 
„By the favour of the Biſhop of * have a good cauſe, yet the deten- 
„London, {molt worthy Prelate, and © ders of it are few in compariſon of 
« my very good Lord), there was “its enemies; and they now ſeem ſo 
« brought me one of your Apologies © awakened, that they have of late 
« for the Church of England; which „ won much upon the ignorant mulu- 
« neither I, nor any other hereabouts, * tudc, by the goodneſs of their ſtile, 
« had before fcen.---It hath not only * and the ſubulty of their ſophiſtry. 
&* given me an entire ſatisfaction, who “ But now you have by this your 
„ approve and am ſtrangely pleaſed “ moſt elegant and learned Apology, 
«« with all you do; but to Bullinger, © raiſed ſuch an hope in the minds of 
«6 and his ſons, and fons-in-law. And „ all good and learned men, that they 
« it ſcems fo very wiſe, adinirable, „ generally promiſe themiclves, that 
« and elegant to Gualter and Wol- „hilft you live, the retormed reli- 
« phius, that they can put no end to “ gion ſhall never want an advocate 
„their commendations of it, as not © againſt its enemies. And truly 1 
« thinking there hath been any thing „ am extremely glad, that I am ſ@ 
printed in theſe times of io great „ happy as to hve to fee that day, 
perfection. I do mbnitely congra-* „ which made vou the Author of T” 
« tulate this great felicity of your „ illutirigas and cloguait a produs- 
„parts. this excellent edification of „ tion.“ cy 
„che Chyrch, aud the hougur you 
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IV. An Anſwer unto a book written by Mr. Harding, intitled, 
A Detection, &c. Lond. 1568, and 1570, Folio. 

V. A View of a ſeditious Bull ſent into England from 
Pius V. Biſhop of Rome, Ann. 1569. Delivered in certain ſer- 
mons in the cathedral church of Sarum. 8vo. Lond. 1582. 

VI. A Treatiſe of the Holy Scriptures, gathered out of his 
ſermons preached at Saliſbury. 8vo. Lond. 1582. 

VII. Expoſition on the two epiſtles of the Apoſtle Paul to the 
Theſſalonians. 8vo, Lond. 1594. 

VIII. A Treatiſe of the Sacraments : gathered out of his ſer- 
mons. 8vo. Lond, 1583, 

IX. Certain Sermons preached before the Queen's Majeſty at 
Paul's croſs, and elſewhere. 

Some other {mall Pieces attributed to our Prelate, are alſo enu- 
merated in the Athen. Oxon, and the Biograph. Brit. And all 
his Engliſh Works were printed together at London in 1609, 
Folio. Many of his letters are in the Collection of Records at 
the end of the third Volume of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Re- 


formation. 
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The Life of JOHN LESLEY, 
Biſhop of Ross. 


OHN LESLEY was the ſon of Gavin Leſley, an emi- 
nent Scottiſh Lawyer (g). He was born in the year 
1526, according to Dr. Mackenzie; but others ſay it was 
in the year 1527 (5). He received his education in the 
Univerſity of Aberdeen. And in 1547, he was made Canon of 
the cathedral church of Aberdeen and Murray. After this, he 
travelled into France; and purſuing his ſtudies in the Univerſi- 
ties of Thoulouſe, Poitiers, and Paris, he took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the latter. He continued abroad till 1554» 
when he was commanded home by the Queen-Regent, and made 
Official and Vicar-General of the Dioceſe of Aberdeen; and 
entering into Holy Orders, became Parſon of Une. 

About this time the principles of the Reformers beginning to 
ſpread in Scotland, they were zealouſly oppoſed by Dr. Leiley ; 
and a ſolemn diſpute being held between the Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics at Edinburgh, he was one of the priacipal 
champions of the Popiſh party. And, among others, he had a 


particular diſpute with the famous John Knox. 


Vol, III. 6. 2 K When 


{ g ) He was deſcended from Bar- 
tholomew Lefley, an Hungarian gen- 
tleman, who accompanicd Queen Mar- 
garet from Hungary to England, and 
from thence to Scotland, where he 
married one of the Queen's maids of 
honour, about the year 1067, by whom 
he had a ſon called Malcolm, from 
Malcolm Canmoir, Queen Margaret's 
huſband. This Malcolm was Gover- 
nor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which 
he defended fo valiantly, that for his 
ſervice the King knighted him, made 
him Governor tor life, and alſo made 
him a Peer, and gave him a large 
eltate, which was conferred upon him 
in the following manner, The King 
ordered him to ride a day's journey 
north from Dumfermling, and when- 
ever he baited his horſe, he would give 
km a mile round. The firſt place be 


ſtopped at was Fechil, now called 
Lethe, in Fife; the ſecond was at In- 
ncrlepad, in Angus; the third at Fel- 
Kie, in the Merns ; then at Cuhnie, in 
Mar; and laſt of all at Leſlie, in Ga- 
rioch, where his horſe gave over. 
Upon his return, the King aſking him 
where he had left his horſe, he an- 
ſwered, at the Leſsly, or Leſs Lay. be- 
fide the Mair, (the leſſer field behind 
the greater), his Majeity obſerving 
how well that agreed with his name, 
ſaid to him, Lord Leſley ſhalt thou 
© be, and thy heirs after thee.*”--- 
Mackenzie's Lives and Charatters of 
the moſt eminent Writers of the Scots 
nation, Vol. II, P. 30a. and New and 
Gen. Biog. Dict. 8vo. 

() Compare Mackenzie, as juſt re- 
ferred to, with the New and Gen. 
Biog. Dict. 
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When it was determined to invite Mary, Queen of Scots, 
{whoſe huſband, the French King, was lately dead), to return 
home to her own country, Dr. Leſley was ſent by the Popiſh 
party to France for that purpoſe. A Deputation was alſo ſent 
ro her with the ſame view trom the Congregation ; but Leſley 
was there before them, and endeavoured to infuſe into the 
Queen's mind ſuſpicions of her Proteſtant ſubjects, and to per- 
ſuade her to throw herſelf intirely into the arms of thoſe who 
adhered to her own religion (2). 

When the Queen embarked for Scotland, Dr. Leſley attended 
her, and they arrived ſafely at Leith on the 19th of Auguſt, 
1501. Soon after the Queen's arrival, Leſley was appointed one 
ot the Senators of the College of juſtice, and ſworn into the 
Privy Council. In 1564, the Abbacy of Lundores was con- 
ferred upon him; and upon the death of Henry Sinclair, Biſhop 
of Rois, he was promoted to that See. And he continued to be a 
zealous deſender of the Popiſh doctrines; and as he poſſeſſed 
conſiderable learning and abilities, he was one of the ableſt advo- 
cates of that party. 

But his attention was not ſo entirely taken up in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, but that he found time to conſider and 1mprove thoſe re- 
Jative to the civil {tate of the kingdom. And accordingly, 
having obſerved that all the antient laws were growing obſolete, 
for want of being coltected into one body, he repreſented the 
matter to the Queen, and prevailed upon her Majeſty to appoint 
proper perſons to make fvch a collection. A commiſſion for 
this purpoſe was kezeupon made out, granting to our Biſhop, 
with fifteen others, Privy Countcliors and Advocates in the 
law, authority 0 print the fame, Thus it is chiefly to the care 
of Þ:ſhop Leiley, that the Scots owe the firſt impreſſion of their 
laws at Edinburgh, in 150, commonly called the Black Acts of 
Parliament, from their being printed in the Black Saxon cha- 
racter. 

When the Scottih Queen fled into England, her ſubjects 
having taken up arms avy4inſt her, and Queen Elizabeth having 
appointed Commilioners at York, to examine into the diſputes 
between IMazy and her ſuhjects, our Frelate was one of thoſe 
choſen by his Queen, in 1568, to defend her cauſe; which he 
accordingly did with great ſpirit, and with great force of rea- 
ſoning. And when this method proved incftectual, he appeared 
aiterwards in the character 6: Ambeſſador at the Engliſh 
Court, being ſent from the Scottich Qucen, to complain of the 
treatment that ſhe had received ; but inding his public ſolicita- 
tions were to jittie purpcic, he formed ſeveral ſchemes to pre- 


cure Qucen Mary's eicape ; but, indeed, he appears evidently 
to have been concerned in carrying on ſome negociations with 
foreign Courts, of a much more dangerous nature, and to have 

7 | ſet 


(i) Fd. Robeitſon's Hil. of Scotland, Vol, I. P. 216. Edit, 4to. 1739. 
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ſet on foot and encouraged ſome conſpiracies againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, and her Government. 

Among other projects in favour of Mary, he negociated a 
ſcheme for a marriage between her and the Duke ot Norfolk, 
This, however, being diſcovered, the Duke loſt his head for the 


ſhare he had in the tranſaction: but the Biſhop of Roſs being 


examined upon this affair, behaved with great courage and pre- 
ſence of mind, and pleaded the privileges of an Ambaſſador, 
alledging, that he had done nothing but what h1s place and 
duty tied him to, for procuring the liberty of his Queen ; and 
that he came into England with ſufficient warrant and authority, 
which he had produced, and which had been admitted. It was 
anſwered, that the privileges of Ambaſſadors could not protect 
thoſe who offended againſt the Majeſty of the Princes they were 
ſent unto; and that they were to be conſidered in no other light 
than as enemies, who practiſed rebellion againſt the State. To 
this our Prelate replied, that he had neither raiſed nor practiſed 
rebellion ; but, perceiving the adverſarics of his Princeſs coun- 
tenanced, and her out of all hope of liberty, he could not aban- 
don his Sovereign in her afflictions, but do his beſt to procure 
her freedom ; and that it would never be found that the privi- 
leges of Ambaſſadors were violated, via ju&1s, by courſe of 
law, but only, via FacT1, by way of fact, which ſeldom had 
good ſucceſs. 

At length, after ſeveral debates, five Civilians were appointed 
to examine the Biſhop of Roſs's caſe, and to give in anſwers to 
the following queries. I. Whether an Amb' flador, who raiſes 
rebellion againſt the Prince to whom he is ſent, ſhould enjoy 
the privileges of an Ambaſſador, and not rather be liable to pu- 
niſhment as an enemy? To this it was anſwered, That ſuch an 
Ambaſlador, by the laws of nations, and the civil law of the 
Romans, has forfeited the privileges of an Ambaſſador, and is 
liable to puniſhment. II. Whether the Miniſter or Agent of a 
Prince depoſed from his public authority, and in whoſe ſtead 
another is ſubſtituted, may enjoy the privileges of an Ambaſſa- 
dor? To this it was anſwered, It ſuch a Prince be lawfully de- 
poſed, his Agent cannot challenge the privileges of an Ambaſſa- 
dor, fince none but abſolute Princes, and ſuch as enjoy a Royal 
prerogative, can conſtitute Ambaſſadors. III. Whether a 
Prince, who comes into another Prince's country, and is there 
kept priſoner, can have his Agent, and whether that Agent can 
be reputed an Ambaſſador? To this it was anſwered, If ſuch a 
Prince have not loſt his Sovereignty, he may have an Azent ; 
but whether that Agent may be reputed an Ambaſſador, de- 
pendeth upon the authority of his commiſſion. IV. Whether if 
a Prince declare to ſuch an Agent, and his Prince in cutiody, 
that he ſhall no longer be reputed an Ambaſſador, that Agent 
may, by law, chalienge the privileges of an Ambailador ? To 
this it was anſwered, That a Prince may forbid an Ambailudor 
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to enter into his kingdom, and may command him to depart the 
kingdom, if he keep himſelf not within the bounds preſcribed 
to an Ambaſſador; yet, in the mean while, he is to enjoy the 
privileges of an Ambaſſador. 

Queen Elizabeth and her Council being ſatisfied with theſe 
anſwers of the Civilians, ſent Biſhop Leſley priioner to the Ifle 
of Ely, and afterwards removed him to the 'Tower of London. 
But at length, having been a conſiderable time in conhnement, 
he was fet at liberty in 1573, and ordered to depart the king- 
dom; upon which he 1etired to the Netherlands. And the two 
following years he employed in ſoliciting the Duke of Alva, ſe- 
veral of the German Princes, and the Kings of France and 
Spain, to intereſt theinſelves in the delivery of his miſtreſs. But 
finding them precced very ſlowly in the affair, he went to Rome, 
to ſee what influence the Pope might have over them. In the 
end, percciving all his efforts fruitleſs, he had recourſe to his 
pen, and publiſhed ſeveral Pieces to promote the ſame deſign. 
In 1579, he was made Suflragan and Vicar-General of the 
Archbiſhoprie of Rouen in Normandy ; but, in his viſitation of 
that Dioceſe, he was apprehended aud thrown into priſon, and 
obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles for his ranſom, to ſave 
himielf from being delivered up to Queen Elizabeth. However, 
be afterwards remained unmolcited under the protection of 
Henry III. Eing of France; but upon the acceſhon of King 
Henry IV. he was once more apprehended, in the progreſs of 
his viſitation through his Dioceſe, in 1590; and being tarown 
into priſon, was again obliged to pay a conſiderable fum of mo- 
ney. to obtain his liberty, and fave himſelf from being given up 
to Elizabeth. 

In 1592, he was declared Biſhop of Conſtance, with licence to 
hold the Biſhopric of Roſs, till he ſhould obtain peaceable poſ- 
{lion cf the church of Conſtance, and its revenues. Some time 
alter this, he went and rcuded at Bruſtels; and, at laſt, ſeeing all 
„ape cut oft of his returning home tv his Biſhopric of Roſs, by 
the chahliſchment of the Reformation under King James, he re- 
tired into a Monallery of the Canons regular of the Order of 
>, Avuguline, at Guirtenburgh, about two miles from Bruſſels, 
u here he paſted the remainder of his days to his death, which 
happened on the 31it of May, 1596. He was interred in the 
church of that Monaſtery, where a monument was erected to his 
mMOmnOryy Wich an inſcription, by his nephew, John Leſley, his 

E. Hop Laſiey was a Prelate of conſiderable learning, ability, 
and COLIALE ; an able Stateſman, and a zealous churchman, and 
remarkable tor his unſhaken fidelity to Queen Mary. Arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood, ſpeaking of his death, writes thus: “ This 
ear Mr. John Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, departed this life at 
« Bruficis in Flanders. A man, though dificring from us in re- 
„ igien, Worthy to be remembered for his fidelity to the JP 
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«« his miſtreſs, and the extraordinary pains he took to procure 
« her liberty, travelling with all the neighbour Princes to 
« interpoſe their credit with the 2_ of England for her re- 
« lief, Neither was he deficient otherwiſe, in miniſtering the 
« beſt conſolations he could furniſh for bearing patiently her 
« croſs, whereof one treatiſe he afterwards publithed, full of 
« piety and learning. How heavily he took her death, it can- 
% not be well exprefſed ; yet, comforting himſelf in the beſt 
« ſort he could, he put off to this time, and being much 
« weakened by a languiſhing ſickneſs that held him ſome 
« months, he ended quietly his days. The Hiſtory of his 
« country, from the beginning of the nation unto theſe laſt 
« times, written by him in the Latin tongue, doth witneſs both 
« his learning and judgment. It being juſt to give unto every 
« man (albeit an enemy) his due commendation, I could not 
« paſs him unremembered.“ Biſhop Leſley wrote the fol- 
lowing Pieces : 

I. Afflicti animi conſolationes & tranquilli animi conſervatio 
duobus libris, Paris, 1574. 8vo. 

II. De origine, moribus, & rebus geſtis Scotorum, &c. Rome, 
1578. 4to. This conſiſts of ten books, whereof the three laſt, 
making half the Volume, are dedicated to Queen Mary ; to 
whom they had been preſented in Engliſh ſeven years before their 
firſt publication in Latin, This Hiſtory is carried down to the 
Queen's return from France in 1561. 

III. Parenæſis ad nobilitatem populumque Scotorum. 

IV. Regionum et inſularum Scotiæ deſeriptio. 

V. A Defence of the honour of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 


a declaration of her right, title, and intereſt to the Crown of 


England, Lond. 1571. 8vo. The publiſher of this Work was 
taken into cuſtody, and the whole impreflion ſeized, by order of 
the Government.---See Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, Vol. III. 
P. 372, 373. 

Vi. De ritulo et jure Mariz Scotorum reginæ quo Anglia 
ſucceſſionem jure ſibi vendicat, Rheims, 1580. 4to. 

Some other Pieces, written by our Prelate, are preſerved in 
manuſcript in different libraries; and ſome of them have been 
publiſhed in Mr. Anderſon's Collections. 
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The Life of Roß ERT DVU DTR v, 
Earl of Leiceſter. 


OBERT DUDLEY was the fifth ſon of John, 
Duke of Northumberland (4), by Jane, the daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Sir Edward Guilford. The time of 

his birth is not exactly aſcertained ; but it was pro- 
bably about the year 1532. He received the honour of Knight- 
hood when he was but a youth; and on the 4th of June, 1550, 
he eſpouſed Amy, daughter of Sir John Robſart, at Sheen in 
Surrey, the King honouring their nuptials with his preſence, 
He was ſoon after made Maſter of the King's buck-hounds for 
life; and on the 15th of Auguſt, 1551, he was ſworn one of the fix 
gentlemen of the King's chamber in ordinary ; and it has been in- 
timated by ſome Writers, that he was concerned in practices that 
ſhortened the King's days, with a view of promoting the ambi- 
tious deſigns of his father (1). 

Upon the death of King Edward, he engaged with his father 
in ſupport of the Lady Jane Grey, and attended upon him in 
his expedition into Norfolk; hut upon the Duke's being arreſted 
at Cambridge, Sir Robert Dudley {1:d, but was ſoon after taken, 
and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London on the 26th of july, 
1553; and, on the 15th of January following, he was tried at 
Guildhall for high treaſon ; and pleading guilty to the indict- 
ment, he was ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
But the Lords interceding for him with the Queen, ſhe reſtored 
him and his brethren (except the Lord Guiliord) in blood, and 
received him into favour, and made him Maſter of the Engliſh 


ordnance at the ſiege of St. Quintin, in 1557 (). 
When 


6) See this Nobleman's Life in him certain lands in the county of 


the ſecond Volume ot our Work, P. 
997-416. 
(7) See Vol. II. P. 409. note (4). 
(m) Tins year died Sir WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH. He was the fecond 
fon of Thomas Cavendish, of Caven- 
diſh, in the county of Suttolk, Clerk 
of the Pipe in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and was born about the 
ear 1505. His father cauſed him to 
well educatcd, and allo ſettled upon 


Suffolk, and procured him to be ad- 
mitted into the family of Cardinal 
Wolſey, upon whom he waned as 
Gentieman-Uther. He was treated 
with much kinJnefs by the Cardinal, 
whom he attended in his ſplendid Em- 
He 


baſſy to France in the year 1527. 


returned with his maſter to England, 
and continued to ſerve him with fidee 
lity ; and was one of the few fervants 
that ſtuck cloſe to the Cardinal, when 

he 
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When Qreen Elizabeth aſcended the Throne, it ſoon ap- 
peared that Lord Robert Dudley, as he was now ſtiled, poſſeſſed 
an extraordinary ſhare of the Queen's favour. Soon aiter her 
acceſſion, ſuc advanced him to the higheſt honours, and gave him 


the earlieſt marks of her friendſhip and affection. 


She made 


him Maſter of the Horſe in the firſt year of her reign, and on 
the 4th of June, 1589, ſhe cauſed him to be inſtalled Knight of 
the Garter, and ſworn a Privy Counſellor. 

Lord Robert Dudley poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities 
which are beſt ſuited to engage the attention, and procure the fa- 
vour, of the fair ſex, He had an handſome perſon, a polite ad- 
dreſs, and an infinuating behaviour; and being a great. maſter 
of the Court arts of Hattery and fawning, he ſoon ingratiated 
himſelf in ſuck a manner with Elizabeth, as to become her chief 


favourite. 


But whatever his external qualities were, he was cer- 


tainly an object very unworthy of the Queen's favour : he poſ- 
ſeſſed, indeed, ſuch an abſolute command of his temper, that he 
could readily adapt himielf to the humours or deſigns of others, 
as he ſaw occaſion; and in conſequence of his art and diſſimu- 
lation, there can be little reaſon to doubt, but that he concealed 


from the Queen, in a great degree, his real character. 


For luſt 


and ambition appear to have been his prevailing paſſions; and 
he ſeems to have been ready to perpetrate the moſt atrocious 
crimes, if they were calculated to promote the gratification of 


his inordinate deſires, 


It muſt, however, be rememHered to the 


honour of Elizabeth, that though her partiality for Dudley was 


he had neither office nor ſalary to be- 
flow. His faithfulneſs to his maſter, 
together with his abilities, recom- 
mended him to the King, who took 
him into his own {ervice. In 1540, he 
was appointed one of the Auditors of 
the Court of Augmentation, and ſoon 
after obtained a grant of ſeveral Lord- 
ſhips in the 2 of Hertiord. In 
1546, he was made Trealurer of the 
Chamber to his Majeity, and had the 
honour of Knighthood coaterred on 
him, and was ſoon after {worn ot the 
Privy Council. He continued to en- 
joy both theſe honours for the ſpace of 
clever years; in which time his cſtate 
was much encreaſed by grants from 
King Edward VI. in feven different 
counties; nor does it appear that he 
was in leſs credit or lavour with 
Queen Mary, in whoſe rc:gn he died. 
Sir Wilham Cavendiſh wrote the 
Life of his old matter, Cardinal Wol- 
fey ; which, after having long lain in 


very 


again in 1706, and 1708, but in a very 
incorret manner. Mr, Strype has 
taken notice of a few of the crrors in 
the printed copies; and there is in the 
Britiſh Muſcum, Harlcian MSS. No. 
428. a very valuable copy of this Life 
of Wolſey, which was purchaſed of 
Mr. Strype, and which is larger and 
much more correct than the printed 
copics. We have collated a part of 
this manuſcript, with the edition pub- 
liſhed in 1798, and have marked in the 
margin of our printed copy upwards 
of an hundred errors, many of Which 
materially affect the ſenſe. There are 
allo conſiderable omiſſions in the 
printed copies; ſome of Which ate 
taken notice of in the Life of Wolſey, 
at the beginning of the ſecond Volume 
of our Work. 

Sir William Cavendiſh was three 
times married. His third and laſt 
wite, who ſurvived him, was the wi- 
dow of Robert Barley, Eſq; and was 


mauuſcript, was prigted iu 1657, and fo remarkable a Lady, that ſhe de- 


{orves 
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very great, and ſuch as expoſed her to much cenſure, yet ſhe ne- 
ver intruſted the general management of public affairs to him. 
Though ſhe ſometimes permitted him to have too much influ- 
ence in her Councils; yet, for the moſt part, the adminiſtration 


ſerves ſome particular notice. She 
was the daughter of John Hardwick, 
of Hardwick, in the county of Derby, 
by Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas 
Lecke, of Loaſland, in the ſame coun- 
ty, Eſq; and in proceſs of time became 
coheireſs of his fortune, by the death 
of her brother without children. 
When ſhe was ſcarce fourtcen, ſhe was 
married to Robert Barley, of Barley, 
in the county of Derby, Eſq; a young 

entleman of a large cſtate, all which 
£ ſettled abſolutely upon her on their 
marriage; and by his death without 
iſſue the came into poſſeſſion of it on 
the ſecond of February, 1532. After 
remaining a widow about twelve 
years, ſhe married Mr. Cavendiſh, by 
whom ſhe bad Henry Cavendiſh, Eſq; 
who was poſſeſſed of conhiderablc 
eſtates in Derbyſhire, but ſettled at 
Tutbury in Staffordſhire; William Ca- 
vendiſh, the firſt Earl of Devonſhire; 
and Charles Cavendiſh, who ſettled at 
Walbeek in Nottinghamſhire, father of 
Willam, Baron Ogle, and Duke of 
Newcaltle; and three daughters, 
Frances, who married Sir Henry Pier- 
point, of Holm Picrpoint, in the 
county of Nottingham, from whom 
the Dukes of K ingſton are deſcended; 
Elizabeth, who eipouſed Charles Stu- 
art,, Earl of Lenox, (younger brother 
to the father of King James I.) and 
Mary, afterwards Counteſs of Shrew(- 
bury. After the death of Sir William 
Cavendiſh, this prudent Lady conſent- 
ing to become a third time a wife, 
married Sir William St. Lowe, Captain 
of the guard to Queen Elizabeth, who 
had a large eftate in Glouceſterſhire; 
which, in articles of marriage, the took 
care ſhould be ſettled on her and her 
own heirs, in default of iſſue; and 
accordingly, having no child by him, 
ſhe lived to enjoy his whole eſtate, ex- 
cluding as well his brothers who were 
heirs male, as his own female iſſue vy 
a former Lady, In this thind widows= 
hood, the charms oi her wit and per- 
ſou captivated the then greateit ſubject 
of the Realm, George Talbot, Earl of 


of 


Shrewſbury, whom ſhe brought to 
terms of the greateſt honour and ad- 
vantage to herſelf and children ; for 
he not only yielded to a conſiderable 
jointure, but to an union of families, 
by taking Mary, her youngeſt daugh- 
ter, to be the wife of Gilbert, his ſe- 
cond fon, and afterwards his heir; 
and giving the Lady Grace, his 
youngeſt daughter, to Henry her eldeſt 
ſon. On November 18, 1590, ſhe 
was a fourth time left, and to death 
continued, a widow. * A change of 
conditions, (ſays Biſhop Kennet), that, 
perhaps, never fell to any one woman, 
to be four times a creditable and 
happy wife ; to riſe by every huſband 
into greater wealth and higher ho- 
ours ; to have an unammous iſſue b 
one huſband only ; to have all thols 
children live ; and all, by her advice, 
be honourably and creditably diſ- 
poſed of in her lite-time ; — 4 after 
all, te live ſeventeen years a widow in 
abſolute power and plenty.” She died 
on the 13th of February, 1607, when 
ſhe was upwards of ninety years of 
age; thongh it is ſaid, by miſtake, in 
the micription on her tomb-ſtone, in 
Althallows Church, Derby, where ſhe 
was buried, that ſhe died in her 87th 
car. 
| This Counteſs Dowager of Shrewſ- 
bury built three of the moſt elegant 
ieats that were ever raiſed by one 
hand within the fame county, Chatſ- 
worth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes. It 
mult not be forgotten, that this Lady 
had the honour to be Keeper of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was committed 
riſoner to George, Earl of Shrewſ- 
— ſeventeen years ; and it was 
{uſpected by ſome per tons, that there 
was too much familiarity between the 
Earl of Shrewſbury and the captive 
Queen; and the Counteſs herſelf is 
ſaid to have becn ſomewhat jealous, 
on account of the intunacy there 1 
peared between them.-Vid. Biograph. 
Brit. and New aud Gen. Biog. Dict. 
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of 23 affairs was committed to her more able Miniſters, and 


to ſuch of them, particularly Cecil, as had more integrity, as 
well as ſuperior political abilities. 

The regard that the Queen diſcovered for Lord Robert Dud- 
ley, and the many favours that ſhe conterred upon him, led him 
to flatter himſelf with the moſt preſuming hopes; ſo that he gave 
into an opinion, that could he once get rid of his wife, who was 
ſtill alive, he need not deſpair of ſoon rendering himſelf ac- 
ceptable to her Majeſty as an huſband. With this view, the 
Lady is ſaid to have been diſpatched into the country, to the 
houle of one of his dependents, at Comnore, or Cumnor, not 
far from Abingdon, in Berkſhire; where, we are told, he firit 
attempted to have her taken off by poiſon ; but failing in this 
deſign, he cauſed her to be thrown down from the top of a ſtair- 
caſe, ſo that ſhe was killed by the fall; but it was pretended that 
this happened by accident. She was at firſt obſcurely buried at 
Comnore ; but Dudley, in hopes of putting ſome ſtop to the ru- 
mours that went about on this occaſion, ordered that her body 
ſhould be taken up, and removed to the Univerfity church of 
Oxford, where ſhe was buried again with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity. It is ſaid that Sir Richard Verney, at the command of 
Dudley, was the chief actor in this tragedy. He was aililted by 
a villain, who being afterwards apprehended for a crime of ano- 
ther nature, confeſſed the fact in priſon, and was privately made 
away. And Sir Robert Verney himſelf is reported to have died 
about the ſame time, and ina moſt deplorable manner (2). 

In the mean time, Lord Robert Dudley continued to enjoy an 
extraordinary degree of the Queen's favour (); and though 
ſhe did not openly countenance his pretenſions, yet ſhe ſeems not 
to have been at all diſpleaſed with the overture. And when 
Monſieur de Caſtelnau, Ambaſſador from France, was preſſing 
this match, by orders from the French Court, the told him, that 
if the Earl of Leiceſter had been deſcended of a Royal Family, 
ſhe would have readily conſented to the motion he had made iu 
his maſter's name; but ſhe could never reſolve to marry with a 
ſubje& of her own, or to raiſe a dependent into a companion. 

Vol. III. 6. 2 L latertority 


() See Life of Robert, Earl of 
Leiceſter, drawn from original Writers 
and Records, 8vo, Edit, 1727. P. 7,8. 
Aubrey's Antiquities of Berkſhire, 
Vol. I. P. 149--154. and Biograph. 


Brit. Vol. III. P. 1788. note D.---It 


is ſaid, that Dr. Babington, Dudley's 
Chaplain, who preached Lady Dud- 
ley's funeral ſermon, tript once or 
twice in his ſpecch, by recommending 
to the memorics of his auditory, that 
virtuous Lady fo pitifully murdered, 
inſtead of ſaying, pititully ſlain; 
which was taken great notice of. 


(%) © Elizabeth was rather too 
much above the delicacies of virgin 
conduct, with regard to Dudley; aud 
the public, both at home and abroad, 
knew of no other way of reconciling 
it to virtue, or indeed to prudence 
but by ſuppoſing chat the would marry 
him. Sir Thomas Chaloner, the Eng- 
liſh Ambaſſalor at the Imperial 
Court, complained very earneitly to 
Cecil, concerning the {ſcandalous itories 
raiſed there upon the Queen oa Did- 
ley's account. But the death of Dad- 
ley's wite,---carrigd the obloquy of che 

public 
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Inferiority of birth appears, indeed, to have been the 2 ob- 
jection on her Majeſtv's ſide. She had been heard to ſay, 
* What judgment could foreign Powers, and the King of —_ 
in particular, paſs upon her actions, if ſhe ſhould prefer a 
% private ſubject to the firſt Princes of Europe, who had ſought 
* her in marriage?” And Strada reports, from the original 
letters of the King of Spain, and his Miniſter, that Dudley be- 
ing ſenſible of the diſſiculties he laboured under upon this ſcore, 
had ſecretly practiſed with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, to engage his 
maſter in his intereſt, and promiſed the reſtoration of the Romiſh 
religion in England, if by his mediation the affair ſhould be 
brought to an happy concluſion (f). 

In 1562, Lord Robert Dudley obtained from the Queen the 
caſtle and manor of Kenilworth, together with Aſtell-Grove in 
Warwickſhire, and the Lordſhips, manors, and caſtles of Den- 
bigh and Chirk, which were of very conſiderable value. The 
ſame year he became High Steward of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and alfo obtained many other extraordinary grants from 
the Crown (%). In 1564, he attended the Queen in her viſit 
to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was treated with that 
reſpe& which is generlly paid to the favourites of Princes, how- 
ever unworthy their favour may be conferred. 

About this time a kind of negociation was ſet on foot, ſug- 
ger as ſome ſay by Secrctary Cecil, for a marnage between 

rd Robert Dudley, and the Qucen of Scots. But this. over- 
ture was coldly received by the Scottiſh Queen, who reſolved at 
firſt, it is ſaid, to reject the offered marriage, though ſhe was un- 
willing to come to an open rupture with Queen Elizabeth, who 
had cauſed the propoſal to be made by Mr. Randolph, her Am- 
baſiador in Scotland. However, ſome angry letters pafſed upon 
the occaficn, which ſerved only to kindle heats and jealouſies be- 
tween the two Queens, Under theſe diftculties, the Queen of 
Scots diſpatched Sir James NMcivil to London, with inſtructions 
ful} of friendlireſs and regard; in which ſhe complained of her 
Majeſty's unkind diſpeſition towards her, endeavoured to re- 
move the miſconſtructions which, ſhe ſaid, had been made of 

her 


ublic to a dangerous height, becauſe 
at was generally ſuſpected, that ſhe had 
been murdered by Dudlcy, to make 
his way to Elizabeth's bed. Lever, a 
Divine of great werit with all the 
Proteſtant Nobihty, wrote on this ſub- 
zeR to Cecil and Knolles, in terms 
very free and becoming of his profeſ- 
Hon. He acquaints them, that the 


; 25 of the country----where the 


ady dicd, talked in ſuch a manner 
of her death, that an inquiry into it, 
and the puniſhments of the offenders, 
were abſoiutely neceſiary, For if 
* no {earch continues he) nor inquiry 


„ be made, and known, the diſplea- 
« ſure of GOD, the diſhonour of the 


-& Qucen, and the danger of the whole 


« Realm, is to be feared.” - -Guthric's 
Hiſt. of England, Vol. III. P. 231. 

J) Life of the Earl of Leiceſter, 
as befort, P. g, 10. 

(/)] Vid. Biograph. Brit. Among 
other things, he obtained a licence tor 
tranſporting cloths, which he immedi— 
ately fold to fome of the merchants 
for upwards of {ix thouſand pounds. 
He allo obtained a grant of Windlor 
Park. 
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her late actions, and deſired Commiſſioners might be appointed, 
to ſettle all the differences between them. : 

Elizabeth expreſſed her ſatisfaction at this Embaſſy, and im- 
mediately enquired if the Queen of Scots had ſent any anſwer 
to the propoſition of marriage the had made her by Mr. Ran- 
dolph. Sir James Melvil anſwered, as he has himſelf informed 
us, „that his miſtreſs thought little or nothing thereof, but ex- 
«« pected the meeting of ſome Commiſſioners upon the borders, 
« with my Lord of Murray and the Secretary Lidington, to 
« confer and treat upon all ſuch matters of greateſt importance, 
« as ſhould be judged to concern the quiet of both the countries, 
« and ſatisfaction of both their Majeſties minds. For ſeeing 
«« (proceeded Melvil) your Majeſty cannot ſo ſoon find the op- 
4 portunity of meeting betwixt yourſelves, ſo much deſired, 
« which in itſelf is not ſo expedient until all other jealouſies be 
&« firſt removed, and all former doubts cleared, by your moſt 
e truſty and familiar Counſellors ; the Queen my miſtreſs, as I 
have ſaid, is minded to ſend for her part my Lord of Murray, 
« and the Secretary Lidington, and expects that your Majeſty 
« will ſend my Lord of Bedtord, and my Lord Robert Dudley. 
„She anſwered, it appeared that I made but ſmall account of 
„ my Lord Robert, ſeeing that I named the Earl of Bedford be- 
fore him: but ſaid, that e're long ſhe would make him a far 
«« greater Earl, and that I ſhould ſee it done before my returning 
«© home. For ſhe eſteemed him as her brother and beſt friend, 
«© whom ſhe would have herſelf married, had ſhe ever minded to 
«© have taken a huſband. But being determined to end her life 
in virginity, ſhe wiſhed that the Croce her ſiſter might marry 
« him, as meeteſt of all other with whom ſhe could find in her 
« heart to declare her ſecond perſon. For being matched with 
« him, it would beſt remove out of her mind all fears and ſuſ- 
66 — to be offended by any uſurpation before her death. 
„ Being aſſured that he was ſo loving and truſty, that he would 
* never permit any ſuch thing to be attempted during her 
« time. And that the Queen my miſtreſs might have the 
„ higher eſteem of him, I was required to ſtay till I ſhould ſee 
him made Earl of Leiceſter, and Baron of Denbigh ; which 
« was done at Weſtminſter with great ſolemnity (r).“ 

It was on the 29th of September, 1564, that Lord Robert 
Dudley was created Baron of Denbigh, and Earl of Leiceſter, 
the Queen herſelf aflifting at the ceremony, and helping to put 
on ſome of his Robes, And Melvil, who was prefent on this 
occaſion, ſays, her Majeſty © could not refrain from putting her 
„hand in his neck, ſmilingly tickling him, the French Ambaſ. 
*« ſadorandI ſtanding by. Then ſhe turned, aſking me, How I 
liked him? I anſwered, that as he was a worthy ſervant, fo he 
„ was happy who had a Princeſs who could diſcern and reward 

2 L 2 «© good 


* 


( » ) Memoirs of Sir James Melvil, Edit. Lond. 1732. 8vo. P. gg. 
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good ſervice. Vet, ſays ſhe, you like better of yonder long 
„ Jad, pointing towards my Lord Darnley, who as neareſt 
Prince of the blood, did bear the ſword of honour that day 
* before her, My anſwer vas, that no woman of ſpffit would 
«© make choice of ſuch a man, who more reſembled a woman 
c than a man, For he was handſome, beardleſs, and Lady- 
„ faced. And I had no will that ſhe ſhould thiuk that I liked 
„ him, or had any eye or dealing that way (g).“ 

A few days after, Mfelvil informs us, the Queen, having had 
much converſation with him, took him to her bed chamber, 
where ſhe “ opened a little cabinet, wherein were divers little 
pic ures wrapt within paper, and their names written with 
«+ her own hand upon the papers. Upon the firit that ſhe took 
„ up was written, My Loevp's Picrusg. LT held the candle, 
and preſied to ſee that pi ure ſo named. She appeared loth 
to let me ſee it; yet my importunity prevailed for a fight 
thereof, and found ic to be the Earl of Leiceſter's picture. I 
« deſtred that I might have it to carry home to my Queen 
«* which ſhe refuſed, alledging that ſhe had but that one picture 
„of his. I ſaid, your Majc{ty hath here the original; for I 
„perceived him at the fartheſt part of the chamber, ſpeaking 
* with Secretary Cecil. Then the took out the Queen's pic- 
& ture, and kiſſed it; and J adventured to kiſs her hand, for 
„* the great love therein evidenced to my miſtreſs ().“ 

Melvil ſoon after returned home, and ſome further overtures 
were made relative to the projected marriage, between the Scot- 
tiſh Queen and the Earl of Leiceſter; but the affair came to no- 
thing; and there is great reaſon to believe that Elizabeth was 
never in earneſt in recommending it (2). It was thought by 
ſome, that Elizabeth's whole drift in endeavouring to bring the 
Queen of Scots to conſent to marry Leiceſter, vas, that ſhe might 


afterwards 
( « ) Memoirs, P. 94. % and withdrew the bait, which ſhe 
(e) Memoirs, P. 97. 4 had formerly thrown out to her r1- 
(x) „ The Queen herſelf (ſays „ val.”---Hilt. of England, Vol. V. 


« Mr. Hume) had not any ſcrious „ P. 85. 


intention ol clicfting this marriage; © The Qucen thought proper to 
* but, as ſhe was defſirous that the «6 propoſe him (Leicclier) as a luitor 
«« Queen of Scots ſhould never take „ to the Queen of Scots, promiling 
& any hutband, ſhe nemed a man, © that Princets all the advantages that 
* who, the Lelicved, was not Iixely to „ {hecould expect or deiire, either for 


* a favourite to be paricd with ; aud 
* hen Mary, allurcd by the pro pc: 


that means, to gain time, and clude 


the projct of any other alliance. 


The Earl of Leiceſter was too greet 
1 1 


! 


+ of being declared ſucceſſor to the 


* be accepted of; and ſhe hoped, by + herſelf or her ſubjects, in caſe ſhe 


conſented to the match. But the 
fincerity of this was ſuſpected at that 
time, when the deepeit politicians 
believed, that, if the Queen of 


Scotland had complicd, it would 


lla ve ſerved only to countenance the 


« Crown, tecmed at laſt to hearkento «© preferring him to his Sovercign's 
„„ „Vin. 1 +” . 
6 Elizabcti's p:0pL:al, this Prircels „ bed, ---Pr0grapi,. Brit, 


* nceeuied from her former oflers, 
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afterwards marry him herſelf with the greater credit. How- 
ever, Leiceſter himſelf appeared not at all deũrous of the ho- 
nour of eſpouſing the Scottiſn Queen; for he knew that if he 
had diſcovered much inclination that way, it would have hurt 
him in the opinion of Elizabeth. : 

In 1565, the Emperor Maximilian propoſed a treaty of mar- 
riage between his brother the Archduke Charles and Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The Earl of Suſſex greatly favoured this propoſal, 
which was reſented by the Earl of Leiceſter. And Suſſex was 
exaſperated at the behaviour of Leiceſter, whom he confidered as 
a perſon of inferior birth, who cculd only name two anceſtors, 
and both of them executed tor treaſon, He was himſelf of an 
high ſpirit, and nobly deſcended ; and the frankneſs of his na- 
ture led him to an open avowal of his enmity to Leiceſter, This 
quarrel between them divided the whole Court into factions; 
and whenever the two Earls went abroad, they were attended 
with a large retinue of armed followers, carrying iwords and 
bucklers, with iron pikes pointing out at the boſſes, to defend 
themſelves from the attacks of their opponents; ſo that the 
Queen was obliged to interpoſe her authority ; and within a 
tew days her Majeſty made up the breach for this time, at leait 
apparently. But the Earl of Suſſex retained his averſion againſt 
Leiceſter to his death, and in his laſt ſick neſs is ſaid to have 
addreſſed his friends to this purpoſe : I am now paſſing into 
* ancther world, and mult leave you to your fortunes, and to 
* the Queen's grace and goodneſs ; but beware of the Gipſy, 
(meaning Leiceſter), for he will be too hard for you all; you 
„ know not the beaſt fo well as I do ().“ 

About the cloſe of the preceding year, 1564, the Earl of 
Leiceſter was made Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. 
And it is ſaid, that he laboured much to promote the intereſts of 
learning, and to correct abuſes and irregularities, in the Uni- 
verſity (&). At the beginning of the year 1566, Monſieur 

Ramboullez 


{ wv Life of the Earl of Leiceſter, © the taverns and ordinary tables ſre- 
P. 26, 27, 28. « quented ; the apparel of ſtudents 

( x Vid. Lite, as before, P. 28-43. grown monſtraus, and the ſtatutes 
But it we were to give credit to the “ and good ordinances, both of the 
Author of the book, intitled, LEI- © Univerſity, and of every College 
CESTER'S COMMONWEALTH, we * and Hall in private, broken and in- 
ſhould form a. very different idea of “ fringed at my Lord's good plealurc, 
the Earl's merit as Chancellor of the «+ without reſpect either of oath, cul- 
Univerſity. This Writer ſays, P. 70. © tom, or reaſon to the contrary. The 
ſpeaking of Oxford, * the chief Go- © heads and ofhcers are put in and out, 
* vernor thereof (Leiceſter) is an i at his only diſcretion; and the ſcho- 
* Atheiit himſelf, and uſeth the place * lars places Eliher fold, or diſpoſod 
„only for gain and ſpoil: for here © by his letters, or by thoſe of his 
hence it cometh, that all good or- „ ſervants and followers. Nothing 
„der and diſcipline is diffolved in * can be had there now without pre- 
that place, the fervour of lludy cx- „ fent money; it is as common buy- 
tingimſhed, the public lectures aban- © ing and lelling ot places in that 
doncd, I mean for the moſt part) „ Univeriity, as of hories in Smith- 


« field. 
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Ramboullet was diſpatched into England to Queen Elizabeth, 
by Charles IX. King of France, with the Order of St. Michael, 
which was then eſteemed very honourable, and which was to be 
conferred on two Engliſh Noblemen, who ſhould be thought by 
her Majeſty moſt deſerving of the honour. The Queen made 
choice of the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of Leiceſter ; the 
one diſtinguiſhed by his high birth, and the other by her Ma- 
jeſty's favour. And on the 24th of January, they were inveſted 
in the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, with great ſolemnity (5). 
This ſummer the Queen took a journey into the country, and 
upon her return made a viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford, as ſhe 
had two years before to that of Cambridge. She was attended 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, who had previouſly informed the Uni- 
verſity of her deſign, and deſired that they would conſult their 
own credit upon this occaſion, and make an honourable provi- 


ſion for her Majeſty's reception. 


On the 2gth of Auguſt his Lordſhip, with ſome others of the 
Nobility, was diſpatched before by her Majeity, to give notice, 
that ſhe would be there within two days. The Vice-Chaacellor 


© field, Whereby the good and vir- 
« tuous are kept out, and companions 
< thruſt in, fit to ſerve his Lordſhip 
* afterwards in all affairs that ſhall oc- 
© cur. And as for leaſes and farms, 
© wonds, paſtures, Parſonages, Bene- 
« fices, or the like, which belong any 


% way to any part ot the Univerſity to 


& Jett or heſtow ; theſe hi; Lordſhip 
« and his ſervants have ſo fleeced, 
* ſhorn, and ſcraped already, that 
ee there remaineth little to feed upon 


i hereafter.”---Sce alſo the Edition of 
this book, pubhſhed by Dr. Drake, 
P. 84, 85. 


The book from whence the above 
extract is taken, was written about the 
year 1584, and is a molt virulent libel 
againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, He 1s 
repreſented in it as an Atheiſt in point 
of religion, a ſecret traitor to the 
Queen, an oppreſſor of her people, an 
inveterate enemy to the Nobility, as 
one that made a frequent prattice of 
cauſing thoſe whom he diſliked to be 
poiſoned, or otherwiſe taken off; and 
in ſhort, as a monſter of ambition, 
Inſt, and cruelty. Soon after it began 
to be diſperſed about, letters were iſ- 
ſued from the Privy Couacil, in which 
all the fats contained therein were de- 
clared to be abſolutely falſe, not only 
to the knowledge of thoſe who hgned 
them, but alſo of the Queen herſelf. 


and 


Nevertheleſs, the book was univerſally 
read, and the chief contents of it ge- 
nerally received for true, It was 
printed abroad, and ſuppoſed by many 
to he written by Father Parſons ; and 
the copies being ſent into England 
bound, and with green - coloured 
leaves, the book was commonly named 
Father Parſons's GREEN-CoAr. But 
the ſecrecy with which it was written, 
printed, and publiſhed, made it ſuſ- 
petted, that ſome very able heads were 
concerned either in drawing it up, or 
at leaſt in furniſhing the materials, It 
is not well known, what the original 
title of this book was, but ſuppoſed to 
be + A Dialogue between a {cholar, a 
i gentleman, and a lawyer; though it 
was afterwards called + Leiceſter's 
« Commonwealth.” It has been ſe- 
veral times re-printed, particularly in 
1600, 8vo0; in 1631, 8vo. the running 
title being © A Letter of ſtate of a 
« {cholar-of Cambridge;” and in 
1541, 4to and 8vo. with the addition 
of Leiceſter's Ghoſt ;” and again in 
1706, 8vo. under the title of“ Secret 
© Memoirs of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
« Leiceſter ;” with a Preface by Dr. 
Drake, who pretended that it was 
printed from an old manuſcript.---See 
Biograph. Britan. and New and Gen. 
Biog. Dict. 8vo. 
( y )Lite, P. 36. 
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and the heads of houſes came out to meet them on horſeback, 
and entertained them with Latin orations, addreſſed to their 
Chancellor Leiceſter, and Secretary Cecil. And in the after- 
nocn the Lords returned to Woodſtock, where the Court then 
lay. 

On the 31ſt of Auguſt, in the forenoon, the Earls of Leiceſter 
and Huntingdon were preſent at Dr. Humphreys's lectures in 
the ſchools, who read as Queen's Profeſſor in Divinity, and then 
they attended at the public diſputations. Towards evening, as 
her Majeſty approached, ſhe was met at Wolvercote, where the 
juriſdiction of the Univerſity ends, by the Earl of Leiceſter, as 
Chancellor, by Dr. Kennal, the Vice-Chancellor, by Dr. Law- 
rence Humphreys, Dr. Thomas Godwin, and Dr. Thomas 
White, in their ſcarlet robes and hoods ; and by eight Maſters of 
Arts, who were Heads of Colleges or Halls. The Chancellor 
then delivered the ſtaffs of the three ſuperior Bdadles into her 
Majeſty's hands, and having received them again from her, and 
reſtored them to their reſpective Officers, Mr. Roger Marbeck, 
the late Orator of the Univerſity, and now Canon of Chriſt- 
Church, made an elegant ſpeech to her Majeſty upon the occa- 
Hon. She then held out her hand to the Orator, and the Doc- 
tors; and as Dr. Humphreys, who was inclined to Puritan prin- 
Ciples ( z ), drew near to kiſs it, Mr. Doctor,“ ſaid the Queen 
ſmiling, ** that looſe gown becomes you mighty well ; I wonder 
« your notions ſhould be ſo narrow (.@ ).” 

As her Majeſty entered the town, the ſtreets were lined with 
ſcholars from Bocardo to Quatervois, who, as her Majeſty paſſed 
along, kneeled down, and with one voice criedout, ** Long live 
„ the Queen!“ At Quatervois the Greek Profeſſor, Mr. Law- 
rence, addreſſed her Majeſty in a Greek oration, and the Queen 
anſwered him in the ſame language, and commended his per- 
formance, From hence ſhe was conveyed with the like pomp to 
Chriſt-Church, where ſhe was received by Mr. Kinſmill, the pub- 
lic Orator, who in the name of the Univerſity congratulated her 
Majeity's arrival among them. And, among other things, ſhe 
was complimented for having recalled the foliowers ot Peter 
Martyr and Martin Bucer out of Germany, and conferring the 
Divinity Chair upon Dr. Humphreys, who was ſaid to have been 
the conſtant hearer of Peter Martyr, the heir of his merits, and 
in age only inferior to his predeceſſor. 

For ſeven days together the Queen was magnificently enter- 
tained by the Univerſity, and expreſſed an extreme delight in 
the lectures, diſputations, public exerciſes and ſhews, which ſhe 
conſtantly heard and ſaw, On the fixth day the declared her ſa- 
tis faction in a Latin ſpeech, and affured them of her favour and 
protection. The day after ſhe took her leave, and was con- 
ducted by the Heads of the Univerſity as far as Showiver-Hill, 


when 
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when the Earl of Leiceſter gave her notice, that they had ac- 
companied her to the limits of their juriſdiction. Mr. Roger 
Marbeck then made an oration to her Majeſty, and having laid 
open the difliculties under which learning had formerly laboured, 
he acknowledged the encouragements which it had lately re- 
ceived, and the proſpect which they had of its ariſing to the 
heighth of ſplendor, under her Majeſty's moſt gracious admi- 
niſtration (2). | 

Upon the Queen's return to London, the Parliament met on 
the firſt of November, and fell into warm debates concerning 
the ſucceſſion. They made no ſcruple to reflect upon her Ma- 
jeſty, as though ſhe negleRed her country upon this occaſion, 
and ſeemed reſolved to inſiſt upon her immediate marriage, or 
the declaration of a ſucceſſor, The Earl of Leiceſter had 
earneſtly ſolicitcd in behalf of the Queen of Scots; but not 
meeting with the ſucceſs he defired, he ſaid that an huſband 
ought to be impoſed on the Queen, or a ſucceſſor appointed by 
Parliament againſt her inclination. And herein he was openly 
Joined by the Earl of Pembroke, and more privately by the 
Duke of Norfolk. The Queen was highly incenſed at this be- 
haviour, and for ſome time they were all excluded the Preſence- 
chamber, and prohibited acceſs to her perſon. But it was not 
long before they ſubmitted, and obtained her Majeſty's pardon. 

During this diſgrace, the Earl of Leiceſter is charged by ſome 
with having entered into a traiterous correſpondence with the 
Iriſh, who had juſt before broke out into an open rebellion. His 
letters are ſaid to have been found upon a perſon of diſtinction, 
who was killed in battle ; but before the diſcovery could be 
made, he was reconciled to the Queen, and placed above the 
reach of any private accuſation (c). 

The next year, 1567, Count Stolberg was diſpatched into 
England by the Emperor Maximilian, to treat again concerning 
the marriage that had been propoſed between Queen Elizabech 
and the Archduke Charles. The Earl of Suffex had not long 
before been ſent to his Imperial Majeſty upon this ſubject, and 
being partly influenced by a love to his country, and partly pro- 
voked by his hatred-againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, he uſed his 
utmoſt efforts that her Majeſty might be married to a foreign 
Prince, and the Earl of Leiceſter diſappointed of his hope. But 
Leiceſter took care to ſupplant him 1n his defigns, and privately 
engaged the Lord North, who attended him in his journey, to be 
a ſpy upon his actions, and to break the meaſures he ſhould enter 
into, by contrary inſinuations. In the mean time, he endea- 
voured to diſcourage her Majeſty from the propoſed marriage, by 
laying before her the inconveniencies that would neceſſarily ariſe 
from a foreign match. However, the Earl of Suſſex continued 
his negociation, and was honourably entertained by the Emperor 

for 
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for five months together at his own cxpence. But dificulties 
ariſing upon the point of religion, the negociation was without 
effect ; and the Archduke not long after married the daughter 
of the Duke of Bavaria. By which means Leiceſter was freed 
from any farther apprehenſions ol the Queen's eſpouſing a Ger- 
man hutband (4). 

About the year 1569, Leiceſter, who appears at this time to 
have been well- affected to the intereſt of the Queen of Scots, 
ſtands charged with having entered into a conſpiracy againit 
Secretary Cecil, becauſe he ſuſpected him to favour the ſuccel- 
fion of the Houſe of Suffolk, to her diſadvantage. And when the 
Earl of Murray ſuggeſted the marriage wich the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Leicefter embraced the propoſal with eagerneſs 
and zeal. He took upon him to propound the matter to the 
Duke, ſpoke favourably of her conduct, extenuated the crimes 
ſhe was accuſed of, and engaged the Earl of Pembroke to join 
with him in promoting the match. He then wrote letters to the 
Scottiſh Queen with his own hand, in commendation of the 
Duke of Norfolk, in which her perſuaded her to conſent to the 
propoſed marriage with him, and in this caſe aſſured her of the 
good will of all the Nobility, and the certainty of her ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown of England, if Queen Elizabeth ſhould die 
without iſſue; and theſe letters were not only ſubſcribed by 
himſelf, but, upon his inſtigation, by others of the Nobility. 
He alſo drew up certain articles, which were ſent to her by the 
Biſhop of Roſs ; and promiſed, upon her acceptance of the pro- 
poſed conditions, to procure for her the Crown of Scotland in 
preſent poſſeſſion, and the Crown of England in reverlion. To 
theſe terms ſhe readily agreed, provided the conſent of Queen 
F1:zabeth might be obtained; but otherwiſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe feared 
the matter might turn to her own and the Duke's diſſervice, 

Whallt affairs were in this fituation, and the Earl of Leiceſter 
was waiting for a convenient opportunity of opening the delign 
to Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Murray ſent ſecret advice to her 
Majeſty of the whole tranſaction; and the Duke of Norfolk 
was charged with having engaged in private practices to get the 
preſent poſſeſſion of the two Crowns by means of this marriage. 
This report, though very foreign to the Duke's inclinations, Was 
ſupported by circumitantial evidence, and probable conjectures ; 
and raiſed the Queen's jealouſy, who was extremely tender upon 
this point, to an high degree, againſt the Duke and the Lords 
who were concerned with him. Which, when the Duke under. 
ſtood, he would have perſuaded the Earl of Leiceſter to imparc 
the ſcheme to her Majeſty without any delay. But Leiceſter 
put it off from time to time, till at length falling ſick at Tich- 
held, or at leaſt pretending ſickneſs, (tor he was a great maſter 
in the arts of diſſimulation) and being there viſited by the 
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Queen, ke diſcloſed the whole matter to her from its firſt begin- 
ning, and begged her pardon with great humility. And not 
long after, Norfolk and ſome of the Lords being taken into cuſ- 
tody, the Earl of Leiceſter was examined before the Queen and 
Council, and giving aAull account of the whole proceeding upon 
the firſt accuſation, he eafly obtained his pardon of her Ma- 
jeſty (e). 5 

In 1571, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton died, who had been an 
opFfonent to Secretary Cecil, and much attached to the Earl of 
Leiceſter (7). In whoſe houſe, as he was at ſupper, he was 
ſeized in a moſt violent manner by an impoſthumation in his 
lungs, and died within a few days, but not without ſuſpicion of 
poijon. It is ſaid, that being lately reconciled to Secretary Ce- 
eil, che Earl of Leiceſter was apprehenſive he might make a diſ- 
covery of his ſecret practices, and for this reaſon took care to 
diſpatch him. And it is alſo alledged, that he bore him a ſecret 
grudge on account of a meſſage Throgmorton had formerly ſent 
over to Queen Elizabeth, whilſt he was her Ambaſſador in 
France, that he had heard it reported at the Duke of Montmo- 
rency's table, that her Majeſty was about to marry her horſe- 
keeper ; meaning Leiceiter, who was Maſter of the Horſe. And 
it is further ſaid that Throgmorton, the day before his death, 
declared the cauſe and circumſtances of his diſtemper at large, 
and breaking out into a bitter invective againſt the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter's cruelty and perfidiouſneſs, imputed his diſorder to an 
impoiſoned fallad. However, Leiceſter outwardly made a great 
ſhew of lamentation over him; and in a letter to Walſingham, 
then Ambaſſador in France, he thus expreſſed himſelf upon the 
occaſion : © We have loſt on Monday our good friend, Sir Ni- 
„ cholas 'Throgmorton, who died in my houſe, being there 
% taken ſuddenly in great extremity on 'I'uefday before. His 
«+ Jungs were periſhed, but a ſudden cold he had taken was the 
«© cauſe of his ſpeedy death. GOD hath his ſoul, and we his 
© friends great loſs of his body (g).“ 

But notwith{landing the many unfavourable reports againſt 
the Ear! of Leiceer, who is ſaid to have been more generally 
tated than any other man in the kingdom ( þ ), he ſtill enjoyed 
an extraordinary degree of the Queen's favour, from whom he 
Chtained lucrative grants to a very great amount, and enjoyed a 
very extenſive influence at Court. He was very conſtant and aſ- 
ſiduous in his attendance upon the Queen's perſon. It appears 
by a letter from Sir Thomas Smith to Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh, 
dated at Windfor the 15th of October, 1572, that the night be- 
tore, the Queen being very fick, my Lord of Leiceſter watched 
with her all night ;---and the next morning her Majeſty was 


better (7 ). 
, The 
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The extraordinary ſhare of Elizabeth's favour which was en- 
joyed by Leiceſter, made him ſometimes treat perſons of very 
high rank with great infolence, and that even in the Queen's 
preſence. It is ſaid, that he having once treated a Privy Coun- 
ſellor with great indignity, the gentleman was ſo much exaſ- 
perated, that he ſtruck Leiceſter ; upon which the Queen, who 
was preſent, cried out, ** You have forfeited your hand.” But 
the Privy Counſellor gravely replied, that“ he hoped her Ma- 
« jeſty would ſuſpend her judgment, till the traitor, who better 
cc SS it, had loſt his head.” 

It is, however, certain, that Elizabeth, who was of a very 
high and maſculine ſpirit, and extremely jealous of her autho- 
rity, did ſometimes curb the inſolence of Leiceſter, notwith- 
ſtanding her partiality for him. To this purpoſe, Sir Robert 
Naunton relates the following Story. Bowyer, a gentleman 
of the Black Rod, received an expreſs command, not to admit 
any into the Privy Chamber, but ſuch as were well known, or 
were ſworn ſervants to the Queen. Among the relt, a well- 
drefſed gentleman, and a dependent upon the Earl of Leiceſter, 
was refuſed admittance ; who relying upon his Lordſhip's fa- 
vour, ſaid to Bowyer, that he might repent of what he had done, 
for perhaps he might procure his diſcharge. In the midſt of the 
conteſt, my Lord of Leiceſter accidentally came up, and inter- 
poſing in the quarrel, told Bowyer he was a knave, and ſhould 
not long continue in his office. And then turning about to go 
into the Queen, Bowyer ſtept in before him, and throwing 
himſelf at her Majeſty's feet, told the whole ſtory as it palled, 
and begged leave ro know of her Grace, whether my Lord of 
Leiceſter was King, or her Majeſty was Queen. GOD's 
death, my Lord, ſays the Queen, (it was her uſual oath), I 
„% have wiſhed you well; but my favour is not ſo confined to 
% you, that others ſhall not ſhare it with yourſelf. I have 
„ many ſervants, to whom I will ſhew countenance, and reſume 
my regards at pleaſure, And if you think to bear rule here, 
J ſhall take an effeQual method to prevent you. I will have 
but one miſtreſs, and no maſter; and ſee that no harm happen 
to him, for Iwill ſeverely requite it at your hands.” Upon 
which, it was remarked, the Earl of Leiceſter's ſpirit was ſo far 
brought down, that his feigned humility was one of his beſt vir- 
tues tor a long time after ( 4 ). 

In 1571, a marriage was propoſed between Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Anjou, which was the more favoured by many 
of the Proteſtants, becauſe it was conceived that the Duke had 
not yet ſo deeply imbibed the principles of the Romith religion, 
but that he might be drawn over to the communion ot the 
Church of England. And Leiceſter at this time pretended to 
be deſirous of promoting this match: however, the Duke of 

: 2 M 2 Anjou 
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Anjou inſiſting upon a toleration in the exerciſe of his own re- 
ligion, the Queen abſolutely refuſed to comply (1). 

About this time a law was enacted, with a view of diſcounte- 
nancing the deſigns of the partizans of the Scottiſh Queen, pro- 
hibiting under a ſevere penalty, the declaring any perſon what- 
ſoever to be heir or ſucceſſor to the Queen, except it were the 
* NATURAL 1SSUE of her body.” This expreſſion, as it was 
unaccuſtemed in ſtatutes of this nature, and the term R Ar u- 
KAL was uſually applied to ſuch children as were born out of 
wedlock, gave much occaſion to cenſure ; and great clamours 
were raiſed againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, it being ſuggeſted, that 
he had cauſed this clauſe to be inſerted in the ſatute, in order to 
involve the Realm in new diſputes about the ſucceſſion, For it 
was urged, that no poſlible reaſon could be imagined, why the 
uſual expreſſion LawFuL 15svE ſhould be changed into & Au- 
RAL ISSUE, unleſs with a view to reflect on the honour of ker 
Majeſty, and to obtrude hereafter upon the nation ſome batard 
of his own as the NATURAL 15$SUk of the Queen (). 

In 1572, Sanders's book, De vis1B1i1 MoxARNCHLA, which 
was written with a view of diſhonouring the Reformation, and 
the Government of England, was diſperſed throughout the 
kingdom. It was, theretore, judged proper that an able hand 
ſhouid be employed to anſwer it. And accordingly Archbiſhop 
Parker made choice of Dr. Bartholomew Clerk for this purpoſe, 
he being a perſon at that time much eſteemed for his learning 
and eloquence. "this was oppoſed by Lord Leiceſter : however, 
Clerk's perſormance anſwered the expeCtation that had been 
formed of it, aud did not difcredit the judgment of thoſe who 
had employed him. The Archbiſhop, therefore, by way of 
recompence, made him his official in the Arches : but the Earl 
of Leiceſter was by no means pleaſed with the advancement of a 
perſon to whom he had ſhewn a diiregard ; and notwithſtanding 
he behaved in his poſt with credit and reputation, was reſolved 
to diſplace him. Accordingly he endeavoured to prevail with 
the Queen, that Clerk might be ſet aſide, and fo far ſucceeded 
with her Majeſty by his ſolicitations, that in June the very year 
his book came abroad in defence of her own honour, the or- 
dered the Archbiſhop to remove him, as being too young for the 
diſcharge of an oitice of fo high a nature. The Archbiſhop was 
{euſibly aſclicted, that he ſhouid be commanded to diſmiſs one of 
his own Cfficers, whom he had raiſed to this employment upon 
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() Mr. Guthrie obſerves, that 
luggeſtions of this kind are contirmed 
by the conlideration, that at the treaty 
of Chatſworth, Elizabeth's Miuiſters 
were obſtinate in limiting the Crown, 
not to her LAWEUL ISSUE, as Mary 
had propoſed, but to her 1551 AY 4 


zabeth had ſpurious iſſue, and aſter- 
wards married the father, that iſſue, 
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the ſcore of his merits, on ſo ſlender a pretence, and merely in 
compliance with the humour of the Farl of Leiceſter. For the 
former Dcan had been admitted at the age of five and thirty 
years, and Clerk was now thirty-ſeven ; the Archbiſhop of 
| York's Chancellor was three years his inferior in the Univer- 
x ſity, and at the leaſt four years younger than he a man might 
| be made a Biſhop by the laws at the age of thirty, and then 
ſurely he might be a Biſhop's Otictal at thirty-fix. Par cer, 
therefore, remonſtrated to the Queen, that he could neither in 
Juſtice or equity diſpoſſeſs him, unleſs his accuſers could by 
4 public trial make proof of his inſufficiency. He begged her Ma- 
jeſty would have ſome regard to the ſervices he had lately done 
her, and not ruin one of the moſt faithful of her ſubjects, who 
had deſerved her favour. But if neither reſpect to Clerk nor | 
his cauſe could move her, he deſired her Highneſs would have 
ſome conſideration of himſelf, as his reputation was nearly cone 
cerned i this affair, and his diſcredit muſt in the end of neceſ- 
ſity turn to her Majeſty's prejudice, And farther, if ſhe fill 
perſiſted in her reſolution, he wiſhed ſhe would order ſome other 
perſon to diſplace him, for in his own conſcience he could not 
doit. This letter put off the execution of the Queen's purpoſe 
| for ſome few months: but then repeating her command, the 
| Lord-Treaturcr Burleigh undertook to intercede for him. Bur 
60 however the ſtorm might be diverted from time to time, all op- 
poſition at length fell before my Lord of Leiceſter, and Dr. 
Clerk was reduced to the condition of a private advocate; till 
at laſt, upon the Earl of Leiceſter's death, he was reſtored to his 
office, and again made Dean of the Arches. And from hence 
| | it appears, how great Leiceſter's influence at this time was with 
| the Queen, fince neither the equity of Dr. Clerk's cauſe, nor 
| the interceſſion of her beſt and wiſeſt Miniſter, could avail with 
her Majeſty, in contradiction to his Lordſhip's will (2). 
He had ſeveral” other difputes with Archbiſhop Parker, as 
well as with Grindal, and ſome of the other Prelates. Indeed, 
| he often affected to be a patron of the Puritans, and ſometimes 
really did ſervices to perſons of that party. But, from the te- 
nor of his Lordſhip's actions, and his general character, there 
is little reaſon to ſuppole he was any more concerned about any 
ſyſtem of religious opinions, or any mode of divine worſhip, 
than he appears to have been about the eſſentials of religion; 
though he would often both talk and write in a very pious and 
devout ſtrain. David Lloyd fays, * His interelt was Popery, 
a until my Lord North put him upon Puritaniſm; but his reli- 
| gion was neither ().“ 

4 In July, 1575, as the Queen was upon her progreſs, ſhe made 
the Earl of Leiceſter a viiit at his caſtle of Kenelworth. This 
manor and caſtle, which had formerly belonged to the Crown, 
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had been granted to him and his heirs by the Queen's letters pa- 
tent ever ſince the fifth year of her reign. And having ob- 
tained this noble ſeat, he ſpared for no expence in the enlarging 
and adorning it. Sir William Dugdale relates, that the ex- 
pences he beſtowed upon the caſtle, parks, and chace, amounted 
to no leſs than fixty thouſand pounds. And here, having made 
all due preparation for her Majeſty's reception, he entertained 
the Queen and her Court for ſeventeen ; 4a together, with all 
imaginable magniſicence (y). 

At her Majeſty's firſt entrance, a floating iſland was diſcerned 
upon the pool, glittering with torches, on which ſat the Lady 
of the lake, attended by two nymphs, who addreſſed the Queen 
in verſe with an hiſtorical account of the antiquity and owners 
of the caſtle ; and the ſpeech was cloſed with the ſound of cor- 
ncts, and other inſtruments of loud muſic. Within the baſe- 
court was erected a ſtately bridge, twenty feet wide, and ſeventy 
feet long, over which the Queen was to paſs ; and on each fide 
ſtood columns, with preſents upon them to her Majeſty from the 
Gods. Silvanus offered a cage of wild fowl, and Pomona divers 
ſorts of fruits; Ceres gave corn, and Bacchus wine; Neptune 
preſented ſea-fiſh, Mars the habiliments of war, and Phœbus all 
kinds of muſical inſtruments. During the reſt of her ſtay, va- 
riety of ſports and ſhews were daily exhibited. In the chace 
was a ſavage man with ſatyrs; there were bear-baitings and 
fire-works, Italian tumblers, with running at the quintin, and 
morrice dancing. And that no ſort of diverſion might be omit- 
ted, hither came the Coventry men, and acted the antient play, 
ſo long ſince uſed in their city, called Hock's Tus DA, repre- 
ſenting the deſtruction of the Danes in the reign of King Ethel- 
red; which pleaſed the Queen ſo much, that the ordered them a 
brace of bucks, and five marks in money to defray the charges 
of the feaſt. 'There were beſides on the pool a triton riding on 
a mermaid 3 1 feet long, and Arion upon a dolphin. An 
eſtimate may be formed of the expence of theſe entertainments, 
from the quantity of ordinary beer that was drank upon this oc- 
caſion, which amounted to three hundred and twenty hogſheads. 
And to grace the entertainment, the Queen at this time knighted 
Thomas Cecil, eldeſt ſon to the Lord-Treaſurer; Henry Cob- 
ham, brother to the Lord Cobham; Francis Stanhope, and Tho- 
mas Treſham ( 9). 

Towards the cloſe of this year, Walter Devereux, Earl of 
Eſſex, was, by the Earl of Leiceſter's management, commanded 
to refign his authority in Ireland, and as an ordinary Captain 
had the command given him of three hundred men. About 
two years before, upon the rebellion of Brian Mac Phelim in 
Ulſter, at the inſtigation of the Earl of Leiceſter, who ſought to 


expoſe him to danger, under a pretence of advancing him to ho- 
nour, 


(p ) Life, P. 93. ( 2) Liſe, P. 93, 94- 
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nour, he had defired leave of the Queen to undertake an yy 
dition againſt the Iriſh rebels. And having agreed with her 
Majeſty upon certain conditions, he was to furniſh himſelf for 
the war at his own expence. And that the Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland might not be offended, he was ordered to receive his pa- 
tent from him, for the government of Uliter. But difficulties 
ariſing which he had not foreſeen, he wrote to the Queen, de- 
firing ſhe would be pleaſed to carry on the war in her own name, 
and by her own authority, though he ſhould bear half the ex- 
nce. And when her Majeſty had now purpoſed to recall him, 
y the Earl of Leiceſter's perſuaſions he was not ſent for. Un- 
der theſe diſtreſſes, he marched againſt the enemy; and notwith- 
ſtanding all his troubles, behaved with courage and reſolution. 
He fell upon the Iriſh and the Hebridian Scots as they were pre- 
paring to attack him, flew two hundred of their men, and car- 
Tied off Mac Phelim priſoner, with his wife and brother. And 
this year having reſigned up his command in Ulſter to the Lord- 
Deputy, as not being able to proſecute the reduction of the Pro- 
vince with the ſmall number of forces that were allotted him, 
he was ordered again to reſume it. And as ſoon as he had done 
it, 'and was marching againſt Turlogh Leinigh, he received a 
freſh command to =. peace with him upon the moſt honou- 
rable terms he could, though he had been refuſed permiſſion to 
do this when he requeſted it. He then turned his arms againft 
the Hebridian Scots, who had taken poſſeſſion of Clandeboy, and 
drove them to their places of concealment : and by the aſſiſ- 
tance of Sir John Norris attacked the Iſle of Rachlin, flew four 
hundred of the inhabitants, ſtormed the caſtle, and garriſoned 
it with his own men. And now, in the midſt of his victories, 
by the practices of the Earl of Leiceſter, he was unexpectedly 
obliged to give up his authority, 

Being thus compelled to lay afide his expedition, he returned 
into England, after having ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs in his 
private fortunes. But expreſſing his reſentment with great 
warmth againſt the Earl of Leiceſter, to whoſe under-hand deal- 
ings he imputed the whole cauſe of his misfortunes, he was 
again ſent back into Ireland by his procurement, with the un- 
profitable title of Earl Marſhal of the country. And here he 
continued not long, beſore he died, of a bloody flux, as it is 
ſaid, in the midſt of the oreateſt torments. 

The death of this Nobleman carried with it a ſuſpicion of 
poiton, and was charged upon the Earl of Leiceſter, T'wo of 
his own tervants, Crompton his cup-bearer, and Lloyd his Secre- 
tary, are reported to have been confederates in the murder. And 
it is faid that Mrs. Alice Dracot, a pious Lady, whom the Ear! 
of Bflex much walued, was accidentally poiſoned at the ſame 
time, and with the ſame cup, and dicd a few days before him. It 
is further alledged, that Lord Eſſex's page, who was accuttomed 
to taſts of his drink beſore he gare it him, very hardly eſcaped 
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with life, and not without the loſs of his hair, though he drank 
but a ſmall quantity; and that the Earl, in compaſſion to the 
boy, called for a cup of drink a little before his death, and drank 
to him in a friendly manner, ſaying, I drink to thee, my 
* Robin ; but be not atraid, it is a better cup of drink than 
* that thou tookeſt to taſte, when we both were poiſoned (r).“ 

This report was, however, contradicted by Sir Henry Sidney, 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland, who was a * of Leiceſter's, 
and his brother-in-law, in a letter to the Privy Council of Eng- 
land; but White, Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, wrote word to 
Lord Burleigh, that the Earl of Eſſex before his death com- 
plained to him, that he had been poiſoned in England before 
his departure from thence (). And the ſuſpicions againſt the 
Earl of Leiceſter were encreaſed, by his ſoon after marrying the 
Lady Lettice, widow to the Earl of Eſſex, and putting away 
his former wife, the Lady Douglas, widow to the Lord Shef- 
held (7), and daughter to William Lord Howard, of Effingham. 
'] hat ſhe was his wife, was afterwards ſufficiently evident from 
the depoſitions made in the Star-Chamber in the beginning of 
King James's reign, in favour of the legitimacy of Sir Robert 
Dudley, the Earl of Leiceſter's ſon by the ſaid Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, For it was there depoſed upon oath, by the Lady 
Sheffield, and ſeveral other perſons who were preſent at her mar- 
riage, that after having been contracted to the Earl of Leiceſter 
about two years before, ſhe was ſolemnly married to him at her 
chamber at Aſher in Surrey, by a lawful Miniſter, according to 
the form of matrimony eſtabliſhed by law in the Church of Eng- 
land, in preſence of Sir Edward Horſey, who gave her in mar- 


| riage, Robert Sheffield, Eſq; and his Lady, and ſeven others. 


That the Duke of Norfolk was the principal inſtrument in 
making the match ; and that the Earl of Leiceſter, put of a pre- 
tence of the Queen's diſpleaſure, in caſe it were known, had en- 
gaged her to a vow of ſecrecy, till he ſhould give her leave to re- 
veal it. It was farther depoſed, that within two days after Sir 
Robert Dudley was born at Sheen, the Lady Douglas received 
a letter from his Lordſhip, wherein he thanked G OD 
for the birth of his ſaid fon, who might be the comfort and 
„ ſtaff of their old age; and which was ſubſcribed, © Your 
* Joving huſband, Ros. LericesTEeR.” And that the ſaid Lady 
was after this ſerved in her chamber as a Counteſs, till he for- 
bad it, for fear the marriage ſhould be thereby diſcloſed. And 
beſides theſe, there were many other depoſitions made, from 

whence 


r) Life, P. 95---98. 


(s) Yid. Guthrie's Hiſt. of Eng- 


land, Vol. III. P. 386, 387. 

() It is intimated by ſome Wri- 
ters, that ſoon after the Earl of Lei- 
eciter became cnamoured of Lady 


Sheffield, Lord Sheffield died ſud- 
denly of an extreme rheum in his 
head, which the people of thoſe days 
called a LIEICESTER COLD. id. 
Biograph. Brit. and Secret Memairs of 
the Earl of Luacelter, P. 31. 
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whence it appeared, that the Earl of Leiceſter had owned Sir 
Robert Dudley as his law ful ſon, and that his brother the Earl 
of Warwick had alſo aſſerted bis legitimacy. 

But all theſe engagements gave way to his paſſion for the Lady 
Eſſex, of whom he became ſo enamoured, that he offered the 
Lady Douglas no leſs than ſeven hundred pounds a year in the 
Queen's garden at Greenwich to diſown her marriage; and, 
upon her refuſal, broke out into violent proteſtations, that he 
would never come near her any more, nor allow her ond penny. 
And there is reaſon to believe, that fading her obſtinately re- 
ſolved not to comply with his demand, he attempted to take 
her off by poiſon. ** For 'tis certain,” ſays Sir William Dug- 
dale, ** that the had ſome ill potions given her, ſo that with the 
4% Jofs of her hair and naiis, the hardly eicaped death.” He firſt 
married the Lady Eſex privately at Kenelworth ; but her fa- 
ther, Sir Francis Knolles, being acquainted with his Lordſhip's 
inconttancy, refuted to give any credit to it, unleſs the marriage 
ceremony ſhould be ſolemnized in his own preſence. And, 
therefore, he was married again at Wankead before him, the 
Earl of Warwick, the Lord North, a public Notary, and ſeveral 
other witneſſes, After this marriage of Leiceiter with the 
Counteſs Dowager of Eilex, ſome of the wits in Elizaveth's 
Court are ſaid to have ſtiled Lady Douglas Shetheld and Lady 
Efiex, Leiceſter's two T'eltaments, calling the former the old, 
and the latter the new. However,.Lady Douglas, to ſecure her 
life from any future practices of Leiceiter, ſome time after cou- 
trated marriage with Sir Edward Statford, a perſon of cha- 
rater and reputation, and her Majeſty's Ambailador into 
France (). 

In 1578, the Duke of Anjou began to preſs, with greater 
earneſtneis, the match which had been formerly propoſed be- 
tween him and Queen Liizabeth. Severai Embalſiies nad bes; 
ſent from France upon this occation, hut without any ſucceſs. At 
length, Monſ. de Simier, an artful man, and well veried in the 
arts of gallaatry and love, came over into England, attended by 
a large train of French Nobility, He waited upon the Queer 
at Richmond, and wes enteriained by her M.jeity with tach 
marks of friendlineis and regard, that the Earl of Leiceſter ba- 
gan to be afraid that the marriage might take effect, He had 
ſome time before engaged Alticy, one of the Queen's bed- 
chamber, to fearch out her diſpoſition towards him, and nad 
mec with an unfavourable antwer. For when he was covertly re- 
coin ended to her ldajeity for an huſband, ihe replied in a paſ- 

Vol. III. 7. 2 N ſion, 


(u) Fa. Liſe, P. 100 103, preteniions, and tothoſe of her fon; ſhe 
„Lade Dugls, to theker herielf upon her oath declare, that her motive 
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ſion, © Do you think that in chuſing a huſband, I ſhould be ſo 
** regardleſs of my character, or unmindful of my Royal dig- 
* nity, as to prefer my ſervant, whom myſelf have raiſed, to 
the preatcit Princes of Chriſtendom ?” Theſe words were 
thunder-bolts to the Earl of Leiceſter ; and he now perceived, 
that ſhould he interpoſe in the affair of the French match, his 
oppoſition would be conſtrued to proceed from intereſted mo- 
tives, and might be a means to promote, rather than prevent it, 
He therefore choſe, we are told, to withdraw himſelf from pub— 
lic view, to counte; ſeit ſickneſs, and retire to his chamber; and 
under preterce of taking phyiic, he for ſome time became a vo- 
Juntary priſoner. But notwitkh&anding, as he was extremely ſo- 
licitous to break cf this alliance, he was ail the while very buſy 
during his retirement, in contriving tone effectual means to put 
a ſtop to it. 

But, indeed, Nir. Camden gives a different account of the 
Earl of Leiceſter's retirement. He ſays, that Simier apprehend- 
ing the Queen's affection for his Lordſhip to be the greateſt bar 
to the Duke of Anjou's pretenſions, endeavoured to throw him 
out of favour, by revealing to her Majeſty his marriage with the 
Earl of Eflex's widow. Ihe Queen broke out into intemperate 
language upen the occaſion, and in a paſhon commanded him not 
to ſtir from the caille of Greenwich, deſig ning to have com- 
mitted him to the Fower, if the Earl of Suncx, though his 
enemy, had not genezoully interpoſed, and d:fiuaded her from 
her purpoſe, It is ſaid that the Ear! of Leiceſter, in reſentment 
for this uſage, ſuborned a ruffian, one Teuder, of the Queen's 
guard, to cut cf Simier. And it is certain, that about this 
time the Queen ordered ly a public proclematon, that no af- 
front ſhould be offercd to vimier, or any of his attendants, by 
rd or deed, under a ſcvere penalty ( 1). 

Seme time after, the Duke ct Anjou c:mecver in perſon into 
England, and was received by the Quecn in a very honourable 
manner, and with great 2ppearai.c2s of regard. And as he 
was one day enteriviuing her Majelly with amorous diſcourſe, 
ſhe crew her ring from cf her linger, and placed it upon his; 
and this was dene in ſuch a mauer, that the company prelent 


ſuppoſed 


(ww) „ Abaut this time it hap- „ proteſtingthai he did it unwittingly, 
.. (d. (aysCemden) that white ine * and 1thwight no ham, was loon dif- 
* Ouecu tor her plature was rowed * che ged. Neither would the Aucen 
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{ſuppoſed it to be a contract of marriage, and diſcovered their 
approbation or diſlike in their countenances. The Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and the reſt of his faction, who had ſpared no pains to 
render the deſign abortive, expreſſed their diſpleaſure in violence 
and rage; and cried out that the Queen, the Realm, and reli- 
gion, were utterly undone. The Ladies of Honour, who were 
all in his intereſt, broke out into bitter lameatations, and ſo ter- 
rified the Queen wich their womaniſh complaints, that ſhe could 
take no reſt for all that night. And Elizabeth, though ſhe had 
now diſcovered great inclination for the marriage, and given ſuch 
encouragement to the Duke of Anjou, that he thought himſelf 
certain of ſucceſs, was at length determined, by the oppoition 
of her Courticrs and attendants, together with many political 
reaſons that were urged againſt the match, wholly to reject it. 
She therefore {ent for the Duke of Anjou, and had a long con- 
verſation with him in private, in which ſhe is ſappoſed to have 
apologized for the breaking her former engagements, How- 
ever, he expreſſed great diſguſt on his leaving her, threw away 
the ring which ſhe had given him, and curſed the inconſtancy of 
women, not without ſome particular impatations upon Elizabeth 
and her country. And now, having tarriedin England the ſpacz 
of full three months, and finding his application to be ineffec- 
tual, he returned into the Low Countries the beginning of the 
year 1582. To do him honour, however, the Queen attended 
him as far as Canterbury, and ordered the Earl of Leiceſter, 
and ſome others of the Nobility, to wait upon him to Antwerp. 

In 1583, the Earl of Leiceſter is ſaid to have ſuborned one 
Hall, a Prieſt, to engage Mr. Ardern, a gentleman of a very an- 
tient family in Warwickſhire, in treaſonable practices, and then 
to have convicted him upon the Prieſt's evidence. And this for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe Ardern had objected to him his 
adulteries, and other crimes, and had openly defamed him as an 
upſtart, The Prieit was ſaved, but Ardern was hanged and quar- 
tered, and his death was beheld with the more comraiſeration, 
any was judged to have proceeded from Leiceſter's ma- 

ice (x). 

In 1534, Leiceſter prevailed upon the principal Nobility and 
Gentry to ſubſcribe an aſſociation, by which they bound them- 
ſelves with mutual vows, to purſue unto death whoſoever ſhould 
attempt any thing againſt Queen Elizabeth. This was levelled 
at the Queen of Scots, againit whom he now diſcovereta great 
averſion, though he had formerly appeared to be very favourably 
diſpoſed towards her: but this chaage of ſentiment is ſuppoſed 
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(x) Life, P. 112. The woeful „ that he had incurred Leiceſter's 
end of this gentleman, {ſays Cam- * heavy diſpleaſure; and not without 
den) who was drawn in by the cun- „ cauf-; for he had rathly oppoſed 
„ning of the Prieit, and cat by his „ him in all he could, repraached him 
6 evidence, was generally imputed to © as an adalterer, and defamed him as 
* Leiczſter's malice, Certain it is, „ au up tart.“ a 
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to have ariſen from a private view of conveying the Crovn into 
the fimily of the Dudleys, as had been before projected by his 
father, in marrying his ſon Guilford to the Lady Jane Grey. 
And thus, it is ſuggeſted, he intended to advance the Earl of 
Huntingdon to the Throne, who had married his ſiſter, and laid 
claim to the Crown, as being deſcended in a direct line from 
George, Duke of Clarence y }. | 
Ia i585, it being reſolved by Queen Elizabeth to aford ſome 
aſũſtance to the United Provinces againit the Spantih Monarch, 
the Earl of Leiceiter was appointed Capcain-Generai of the 
torces that were to be employed on this occaſion. The States 
had {ent over a foiemn Embaity to London, and offered to aC- 
knowledge Queen Elizabeth ſor their Sovereign, on condition of 
obtaining her protection and atiſtance. But though ihe agreed 
to aſſiſt them with money and troops, ſhe deciined the protrered 
Sovereigrity. It was on the $th of December, that the Earl of 
Leiceſter went on board the fleet appointed to convoy che Eng- 
Iifi forces to Holland. He carried with him a ſplendid retinue, 
and was accompanied by the young Earl of Etizx, the Lords 
Audley and North, Sir William Kuiſel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir 
Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervais Clifton, and ſeve— 
ral other perſons of diſtinction. His fleet confiſted o: nity fail 
of ſhips and tranſports, and directed their courſe towards biuſh- 
ing, where he arrived on the 1cth; and with his whole train, 
his perion being guarded by fifty archers bearing bows and ar- a 
rows, lifty halberdiers, and fifty muſketeers, was magniuicently 
entertained by his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, Governor of that 
town for her Majeſty (), by Grave Maurice, i:cond fon to the 
late Prince cf Orange, by the Queen's Ambaſſador, and by the 
States of the City, who expreſſed their joy by the rif ging of beils, 
and bonfires. And as he proceeded tarther, every tow through 
which he paſſed expreſſed their joy at his arrival hy acciamations 
and triumphal arches, and he was received at the Hague with 
every poſſible demonſtration of horour and reipect. And the 
States, deſirous of engaging Queen Elizabeth itil further in 
their defence, and knowing the intereſt which Leicetter poſſeſſed 
with her, conferred on him the title of Governor and Captain- 
General] of the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend 
him, and treated him, in ſome reſpects, as their Sovereign. But 
this ſtep had a contrary effect to what they expected. The 
Queen was diſpleaſed with the art! ſice of the States, and the 
ambition of Leicciier. She reprimanded both of them very ſe- 
verely 
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verely by letters; and it was with ſome difficulty, that, aftex 
many humble ſubmiſſions, they were able to appeaſe ber (4). 

In the mean time, the Earl of Leiceiter proceeded in the exer- 
ciſe of his new authority. He nominated for his Deputies, 
through all the United Provinces, natives of the country, and 
Members of the Great Council; and he put the army under his 
command on ſuch a regulation, as both gave ſpirit to the Hol- 
landers, and apprehenſions to the Prince of Parma, who com- 
manded the forces of the enen y. The deſign of the latter was 
to have made himſelf maſter of both ſides of the Maeſe, which 
he could not do without taking Grave in Brabant, and Veulo in 
Guelderland. This ſervice was committed to Count Mansiicid. 
Grave was defended by a raw young Nobleman, Van Hemart ; 
but th: Englich foot, under Norris and Count Hollack, had 
found means to run up a fort, from which they couid victual and 
ſuccour the town. Before this could be done, many ſkirmiſhes 
had happened between the Engliſh and the Prince of Parma; 
but the latter had no ſooner beſieged the place in perſon, then 
Van Hemart ſurrendered it, for which he was afterwards exc- 
cuted. In the mean while, the Earl of Leiceſter, having made 
another progreſs through the towns of Holland, and celebrate: 
the feaſt of St. George with great pomp in Utrecht, drove the 
enemy out of Betawe, an Iſland formed by the rivers Raine and 
Wael, and made himſelf matter of the Sconce of Barrikes-hoole, 
a place of great importance. And the Lord Willoughby ſeized 
upon a convoy with proviiions, which was going to Antwerp, 
and took four hundred and eighty laden waggons, with a thoa- 
ſand horſes, beſides killing two hundred men, and making four 
hundred priſoners (). 

After taking Grave, the Prince of Parma bent all! lis force, 
which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe, to take Venlo. Count Mansfield had Dreviouſly thrown 
a garriſon into the caſtle of Warle, to hinder Venlo from being 

relieved, 


( a) Hlume's Hiſtory of England, March 9, 1583-6, in which he excuſes 
Vol. V. P. 278. Mr. Guthrie ſup- his accepting of the govermnent of 
poſes, that Elizabeth's anger againſt the Dutch Provinces, which he bad 


Leiceiter and the States was only pre- 
tended, and that it wes nothing but an 
ariitice, by which the {hitted from 
hericit the odium of atſuming the 
Soverergnty of the Uanted Provinces, 
at the ſame time that the transferred it 
to her own dependent, whum the 
con'd turn out of it, or confirm in it, 
as Circumitances ſhyuld preſent. id. 
Hut. of England, Vol. III. P. 437, 
3 | 

There is a letter in the Brittſh Mu- 
ſeum, (Harl. 5185. No, 285. Tol. 228). 
trom tac Earl of Leiceſter to the Lords 
of ine Privy Councidated at Hacrlem, 


cone, he fays, at the preſſing in dances 
of Mr. Davyfon and others. He owas 
his fault in yielding to them, but avers 
tat he did it fav hiully, and to do her 
Mafelty ſervice, and not contempt a- 
ouſle. + or cle GO) pluck out boch 
his heart and bowels with utter 
& ſhame.” An! nnally, he fubmans 
himielt to her Majeity, but ſtill inſiuu- 
ates that his oldiag che office of Go- 
veruor of the Duteh Proviaccs, would 
be entirely for ner Majerty's advantage, 
and nothing to her detriment. 

( 5) Guthric's Ii. of Englaad, 
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relieved, but the caftle was retaken and hurnt by Colonel 
Skenke, the Governor of Venlo. But the Prince of Parma, 
who was a very brave and able General, by bringing flat-bot- 
tomed boats down the Maeſe, reduced the place toſuch extremity, 
that it muſt have been ſurrendered, had it not been for the en- 
couragement the beſieged received from the Earl of Leiceſter. 
The wife of Sir Martin Skenke, a Friezland gentleman, who 
had been knighted by the Earl of Leiceſter, was then within 
Venlo; and he, with Sir Roger Williams, a Welch Officer in 
the Engliſh army, undertook the deſperate fervice of cutting 
their way through the enemy's camp into the town, with five 
hundred horſe. This was more gallantly than ſucceſsfully at- 
tempted. The charge was ſo furious, that the watches were 
killed, a great ſlaughter was made of the enemy, and the Prince 
of Parma had but juſt time enough to ſave himſelf from being 
ſarprized in his tent, and to put himſelf at the head of ſome 
battalions, with which he drove back the aſſailants, who retreated 
with very little loſs. This attempt ſtruck the Prince of Parma 
with admiration at the courage and condutt of the affailants ; 
bur its failure occaſioned the ſurrender of Venlo, and the Prince 
fent Skenke's wife and ſiſter to him in his own coach (c). 

In the mean time, the Earl of Leiceſter was taking a progreſs 
through the country, and making the proper diſpoſitions againſt 
the enemy; whilſt Sir Philip Sidney ſurprized Axel, but was 
repulſed at Gravelin, through the treachery of the Governor, 
About this time the Prince of Parma beſieged Rhinberg, which 
was garrijoned by twelve hundred Engliſh under Colonel Mor- 

an. Leiceſter thought this place of fo much importance, that 
s made all poſſible haſte to raiſe the ſiege ; but finding his army 
inferior to the enemy, ill furniſhed with proviſions, and that no 
lace of retreat was near at hand, he reſolved to endeavour to 
Lirert them from their attempt, by laying ſiege to one of their 
own towns. Accordingly he made proper diſpoſitions for at- 
tacking Zutphen, a town of the greateſt conſequence to the 
enemy. To facilitate this enterprize, he took, without reſiſ- 
tance, the town of Doeſburgh, though it was garriſoned by three 
hundred Walloon foot, and then he laid ſiege to Zutphen. The 
chief ſtrength of this place conſiſted in a fort, built upon the 
river Vſſel, which the Earl of Leiceſter endeavoured firſt to hat- 
ter, and then to block up, by building a fort on each ſide of it. 
Baptiſta de Taſſis, the Governor of the place, immediately ac- 
quainted the Prince of Parma, that he was apprehenſive he 
might. be obliged to ſurrender to the Englith, if he was not 
fpeedily relieved. The Prince about the ſame time received in- 
telligence, that the Earl of Leiceſter having given orders for 
tevying two thouſand German Reiſtres, they had advanced into 
the 


(c) Ghthrie, as before, Sce alſo the Life of he Earl of Leiecſter, P. 
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the Low Countries ; but that Leiceſter having diſappointed the 
Count de Meurs, who commanded them, of money, the common 
men were upon the point of mutinying. The Prince upon this 
immediately marched at the head of a feleQ body of Spaniſh 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, with which he ſurrounded the 
Reiſtres, who all of them cither threw down their arms, or en- 
gaged in the Spaniſh ſervice, The Prince then prepared to 
throw relief into Zutphen, and gave the Marquis of Vaſto the 
command of a large brigade of foot, and tome ſquadrons of his 
beſt horſe for that purpoſe. He had orders to advance, and 
put his horſe in the front, to endeaycur to force his way into tue 
town; and, in caſe of an engagement, he was to be ſupported 
by the Prince of Parma in perfcn. The whole lower of the 
Engliſh voluntiers were that day in the field, all of them eager 
to diſiinguith themſelves againſt the enemy. The Earl of Etiex 
ſerved then as General of the horſe, in the room of Sir William 
Pelham, who was next in command to Eſtex, but being eſteemed 
the beſt engineer in England, he was employed againſt Zutphen. 
The other Officers of diſtinction were the Lords Willoughby and 
Audley, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir William Stanley, Sir William 
Ruſſel, and Sir John Norris, Some differences having ſubſiſted 
for a long time between Norris and Stanley, they embraced 
upon the feld, and agreed to ſhew no farther emulation, but in 
doing honour to their country, and ſervice to their Sovereign; 

romiſing, that though they had lived in enmity, they would die 
in friendſihip. As the enemy were much better ſeilled in fires 
arms than the Engliſh, the horſe advanced to break through the 
line ot the Engliſh, and were flanked by their foot, who fa- 
voured their horſe by a moſt dreadful firs. The Earl of Lei- 
ceſter had taken a chapel which ſtood in the fields, and had caſt 
a flight trench round it. The enemy made a great eifort to 
carry this place, and attacked it with three thoutand of their 
beſt troops. Sir William Stanley, at the head of his own regi- 
ment of feot, ard Norris, with a ſmall body of horſe, marc aed 
very quick t0jupps It thoſe at the church, as cid the Lord Aud- 
ley, at the head 0; one hundied and fifty voluntiers. But beiuore 
they could cone up, the enemy had taken poſſeſſion ot the 
church, and plied the Eighth as they were advancing, with lu- 
rious diicharges of their ure-arms, The Eaglim kept up their 
fire With the greateſt conſtancy, till they poured it into the 
breaſts of their ences, and then they broke 11 upon them, 
{word in hand, and wich fo much fury, that they forced their 
Albanian horſe to ret:re into their intrencnments, Acter a Haus n- 
ter ot many of their braveſt toldiers, and leaving Count Haun 
bal Gonzaga dead, aud George Creilla, General of the Alba- 
nians, wio had been unhorſed by Lord VWiilog by, priſoner 
with the Englith, and about twenty Giliccrs 0. inferior diltinc- 
tion. 1 he Ev lll Were Preparing to force 
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counter, had ſent ſeveral bodics of reſerve to ſupport his men, 
made a motion with his whole army againſt the Engliſh, This 
redoubled the efforts of the latter at the intrenchments, which 
were ſeveral times won and loft ; fo that it was hard to ſay whe- 
ther the valour of the Englith, or the diſcipline of their ene- 
mies, was moſt to be adnired. Norris, ſeeing the Prince of 
Parma's motion, and perceiving that the enemy, within the 1n- 
trenchment, was unwilling to leave it again, adviſed Jeiceſter 
either to ſend for the troops under Sir William Pelham, or to or- 
der a retreat. Leiceſter choſe the latter, and thereby the Prince 
of Parma ſaved Zutphen, while the Engliſh loſt Sir Philip Sid— 
nev(d). 

The campaign in the Low Countries having now laſted to the 
29th of September, the Prince of Parma reinforced all his poſts, 
and withdrew to winter-quarters in Bruſſels, leaving the Engliſn 
army, under the Earl of Leiceſter, to ſuffer all the rigours of the 
ſeaſon, under the walls of Zutphen. Some gallant, but inef— 
t: ctual ſervices, were performed by the Engliſn Officers during 
the remainder of this ſiege; but at laſt Leiceiter thought proper 
to ſend his army into winter quarters. He ſoon after repaire 
to Rotterdam; and on the 2gth of October he arrived at the 
Hague, where the aſſembly of the States were ſitting. They 
were by this time cooled of their violent deſire to live under an 
Fng!;ſh Government; nor indeed had Leiceſter done mich to 
give them ary very advantageous ideas of it; for his conduct 
and courage in the field had not been extraordinary. And it was 
Cifzagrecabie to his ambitious and arbitrary tem er, to find that 
thoſe whom he looked upon as merchants and mechanics, could 
check his deſigns, and regulate his conduct; he had therefore 
z pplied himſelt, by an extraordinary ſhew of piety, to gain the 
lover rank of people by their teachers (e); and he had exer- 
ciſed ſeveral acts of power in a manner too independent of the 
Council of State. He found, therefore, a very difierent recep- 
tion at the Ilague, from what he had met with before. The 
States did not helicate to charge him ** with abuſing the public 

© money; 


Clergy, And theſe he cuſily gained 
aver to his mcreit by a duſaubled 
zeal for religion, and a great thew of 
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e money; with giving ear to corrupt and deſtructive councils 3 
« with witholding the complement of the Engliſh troops ; with 
« ſevying foreign ſoldiers without the conſent of the States; 
« with the neglect of diſcipline ; and with many other op- 
« yrefſive exerciſes of his power, inconſiſtent with the hberties 
« of the country.” Perhaps Leiceſter being now matter of the 
military power, and having the common people on his fide, 
would have been very indiffereat about theſe complaints, had he 
found Elizabeth inclinable to ſupport him; but ſhe began to 
grow weary of the expence of the war. He was, therefore, 
greatly embarraſſed how to behave ; ſome things he excuſed, and 
others he promiſed to amend ; ſometimes he courted, and ſome- 
times he threatened ; but findine himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged 
to go-over to England, he at laſt pretended that he would ſolicit 
Elizabeth for ſome more effectual ſuccours in their favour. He 
then made a public at, by which he committed the Govern- 
ment into the — of the Council of State. But on the ſame 
day he ſigned it, he ſigned alſo an act of reſtriction, by which he 
ns ent to himſelf an authority over all the Governors of cities, 

rovinces, and forts, and took from the Council of State ſeveral 
— of its juriſdiction. And when he had done this, he 
ſet ſail for England (V7). 

He was well received by the Queen on his return, who was 

leaſed with having him near her; and it is ſaid that her Ma- 
jeſty conſulting with him about taking off the Queen of Scots, 
he — F poiſoning as the beſt method; but his advice 
was not followed. He again ſet out for Holland in June, 1587, 
where he continued till the November following ; but he ſeems 
during that time to have employed himſelf in little elſe befides 
fomenting diviſions and diſturbances in the country; where, 
however, he had art enough to form a ſtrong party in his favour, 
On his return again to England, Lord Buckhurit brought a 
ſtrong accuſation againſt him at the Council-board, on account 
of his miſmanagement in the Low Countries ; but the Queen on 
this occaſion openly protected her favourite. 

In the year 1588, when the nation was alarmed wich the ap- 
prehenſions of the Spaniſh Armada, the Earl of Leiceſter was 
made Lieutenant-General, under the Queen, of the army aſ- 
ſembled at Tilbury. This army the Queen went to review in 
perſon, and made the following memorable ſpeech on the occa- 
non, in which ſhe ſpoke very highly of the merit of the Earl of 
Leiceſter, 


« Mr LovixG ProE, 

“We have been perſuaded by ſome that are careful of our 
«« our ſafety, to take heed how we commit ourſelves to armed 
** multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but I aſſure you, I do not 
deſire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and loving people. Let 

Yol, III. 7. 2 © *« tyranks 
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« tyrants fear : I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, under 
« GOD, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſaſeguard in the 
«« loyal hearts and good-will of my ſubjets. And therefore I 
«© am come amongſt you, as you ſee, at this time, not for my re- 
«& creation and — but being reſolved, in the midſt and heat 
« of the battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down for 
« my GOD, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my ho- 
% nour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know I have the 
« body but of a weak and feeble Woman; but I have the heart 
« and ſtomach of a King, and of a King of England too; and 
« think foul ſcorn that Parma, or Spain, or any Prince of Eu- 
« rope, ſhould dare to invade the borders of my Realm; to 
« which, rather than any diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I myſelf 
« will take up arms, I myſelf will be your General, Judge, and 
« rewarder ot every one of your virtues in the field. I know 
« already, for your forwardneſs you have deſerved rewards ard 
« Crowns; and we do afſure you, in the word of a Prince, they 
© ſhall be duly paid you. In the mean time, my Lieutenant- 
« General ſhall be in my ſtead, than whom never Prince com- 
“ manded a more noble or worthy ſubje& ; not doubting but by 
% your obedience to my General, by your concord in the camp, 
4% and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous 
« victory over thoſe enemies of my GOD, ot my kingdoms, 
% and of my people.“ 

But the Spaniſh Armada being defeated and diſperſed, and of 
conſequence their army never reaching the Engliſh ſhore, the 
Earl of Leiceſter had no opportunity of exerting his military abi- 
lities on this occaſion. The Queen ſoon after ordered a commiſ- 
ſion to be drawn for him, conſtituting him her Lieutenant in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland: but Lord Burleigh and 
Chancellor Hatton repreſented ſo ſtrongly to her the danger of 
intruſting ſuch unlimited authority in the hands of any ſubject, 
that they firſt alarmed her jealouſy, and then prevailed with her 
to put a ſtop to the patent. 

About the end of Auguſt, 1588, the Earl of Leiceſter ſet out 
for his caſtle ef Kenelworth; but making ſome {tay at his houſe 
at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, he there breathed his laſt, on the 4th 
of September following, when he was about ſifty-ſix years of 
age. There are different accounts of the cauſe of his death, 
which was attended with ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon : it is ſug- 
geſted that the ſon of Sir James Crofts practiſed againſt Leicel- 
ter's life, in revenge for ſome ill treatment that his father had 
received from him. His corpſe was removed from Cornbury 
Park to Warwick, where it was interred in a chapel, adjoining to 
the choir of the collegiate church, an handſeme monument be- 
ing there erected to his memory. 

The Earl of Leiccsrer was a man of conſiderable abilities, 
of great art and addreſs, of profound diſſim ulation, and un- 
bouꝝded ambition. In his private liſe he aficied a wonderful 
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regularity, and carried his pretences to piety very high; but 
theſe pretences were mere hypocriſy; for, to gratify his paſ- 
ſions, there were no crimes, however exorbitant, which he would 
not commit. There is great reaſon to believe that poiſoning 
was very common with him; and he is ſaid to have been won- 
derfully ſkilled in it. Like another Cataline,” ſays Mr. 
Guthrie, ** he entertained within his own family, inſtruments for 
« every ſpecies of wickedneſs.” He was ſplendid in his dreſs, 
and always magnificently attended and he affected to be gene- 
rous to ſoldiers and ſtudents. He was very circumſpect in his 
public ſpeeches, and wrote as well as mot men of his time. He 
had a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, and was tho- 
roughly verſed in the French and Italian, He left the bulk of 
his eſtate to his ſon by the Lady Douglas Sheffield, whom in his 
will he ſtiles nis BasE SON ROBERT, though there 1s little rea- 
ſon to doubt of his legitimacy. Of this gentleman we ſhall 
preſently give ſome account. Camden tells us, that the Queen 
took Leiceſter's death much to heart; however, ſhe ſuffered his 
goods to be ſold by public auction, for the diſcharge of a debt 
due to the Crown, in purſuance of a maxim from which ſhe ſel- 
dom departed, of remitting to none the clums upon them from 
her treaſury. 

Among many evidences of Elizabeth's attachment to the 
Earl of Leiceſter, the following letter, which is preſerved by 
Strype, may be conſidered as a very remarkable and open avowal 
of her regard for him. It was written by her Majeſty, with her 
own hand, to the Earl of Shrewſbury, to thank him for the kind 
and reſpectful treatment which Leiceſter had received from him 
and his Counteſs, when he viſited Buxton-wells in Derbyſhire. 


« ELIZABETH. 

* Our very good coufin : being given to underſtand from our 
4% couſin of Leiceſter, how honourably he was not only lately re- 
« ceived by you our couſin, and the Countels, at Chatſworth, 
„ and his diet by you both diſcharged at Buxton's, but alſo 
„ preſented with a very rare preſent ; we ſhould do him great 

wrong, holding him in that place of favour we do, in cafe we 
6 ſhould not let you underſtand, in how thankful ſort we accept 
« the ſame at both your hands, not as done unto him, but unto 
& our ownſclf ; reputing him as another ourſelf. And, there- 
„% fore, you may aſſure yourſelf, that we taking upon us the 
4 debt, not as his, but our own, will take care accordingly to 
« diſcharge in ſuch honourable ſort, as fo well deſerving credi- 
« tors as ye are, ſhall never have caule to think ye have met 
& with an unthanktul debtor, &c.” 

The Earl of Leiceſter had by his laſt Counteſs, Lettice, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Knolles, a widow of Walter Devereux, Earl 
of Eſſex, a ſoa named Robert, {tiled Baron of Deabigh, who 


died in his childhood, in 1584. Lettice, Counteſs of Leiceſter, 
202 lurvived 
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ſarvived near forty-ſix years after the death of the Ear}, by 
whom an ample proviſion was made for her in his will, of which 
ſhe was appointed executrix; and that ſhe loſt no time in proving 
it, appears by the date, Sept. 6, 1588, when her Lord had not 
been two days dead. Her Ladyſhip was likewife very expediti- 
ous in a third marriage with Sir Chriſtopher Blount. She died 
in 1634 (). - We now proceed to give ſome account of 
a ſon of the Earl of Leiceſter by another Lady, who merits a 
more particular attention. 

Sir ROBERT DUDLEY was fon to the Earl of Leiceſter, by 
the Lady Douglas Sheffield, and born at Sheen in Surrey in the 
year 1573. His birth was carefully concealed, in order to pre- 
vent the Qneen's knowledge of the Earl's engagements with his 
mother, He was, however, conſidered and treated as his law- 
ful ion, till the Earl's marriage with the Counteſs Dowager of 
Eſſex; and then he was declared to be only his natural wuTue by 
Lady Douglas. Out of her hands the Eari was very deiirous to 
get him, in order to put him under the care of Sir Edward 
Horſcy, Governor cf the Iſle of Wight; which ſome have ima- 
gined to have been done, nat with any view to the child's d:tad- 
vantage, whom he is ſaid to have always loved tenderly, but wich 
a view of bringing him upon the ſtage at ſome proper time, as 
bis natural ſon by another Lady. He was not, however, able to 
get him for ſome time; but at laſt effecting it, he ſent him to 
ichcol at Offington in Suſlex, in 1583, where he was under the 
care of orc Owen Jones, to whom, upon a certain occaſion, the , 
Earl is faid to have expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe. ** Owen, 
© thou knoweſt that Robin my boy is my law ul fon, and as 1 
do, and have charged thee, to keep it tecret, fo I charge thee 
« not to forget it; and therefore ſee thou be careful of him.” 
After remaining four years in this private ſchool, he was re- 
moved, in 1587, co the Univerſity of Oxford, and there entered 

F Chriſt-Church by the {tile of ComiTis rilLius, i. e. an Earl's 
fon. In about a year after he came to the Univerſity, and when 
he was about the age of fifteen, his father dicd, leaving him, af- 
ter the deceaſe of his uncle Ambroſe, Karl of Warwick, his noble 
caſtle of Kercluorth, and the Lordſnips of Denbigh and Chirk, 
and the bull: cf his eſtate, which, before he was of age, he in a 
good meaſure enjoyed, notwithſtanding the enmiry borne him by 
the Counteis Dowager of Leicefter, He was at this time lcoked 
upon as one cf the tincit gentlemen in England: in his perſon 
tall, and well-ſhaped, baving a freſh and fine complexion, but 
red-azired ; learned beyond his age, more eſpecially in the 
mathematics; and of parts equal, if not ſuperior, to any of his 
family. Add to all this, that he was very cxpert in kis exerciſes, 
and particularly in riding the great horie, ia which he was al- 
lowed to excel any man of his time. 
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; 
His genius prompting him to great exploits, and having a par- 
ticular turn to navigation and diſcoveries, he projected a voyage 
into the South-ſeas, in hopes of acquiring the ſame fame thereby, 
as his friend the famous Ihomas Cavendiſh, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married. But after he had taken much pains and fpent a great 
deal of money, in preparations for this deſign, the Government 
would not ſuffer him to proceed, looking upon it as a dangerous 
voyage, in which they thought it not ſit to hazard the lives of 
the Queen's ſubjects. However, notwithſtanding this :;ap- 
pointment, he fitted ont a ſmall ſquadron for the river Oroo- 
noque, and the coaſis adjacent, of which he took the command 
in perſon. He ſailed from Southampton in November, 1594, 
and returned to St. Ives in Cornwall about the end of May, 
1595, having in the courſe of his voyage taken and deſtroyed 
nine ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, one of which was a man of war of 
ſix hundred tons. An account of this voyage, written by him- 
ſelf, is publiſhed in Hakluyt's colleQion. In the following year 
he fitted out two ſhips and two pinnaces, for the Sbouth- ſeas, un- 
der Captain Benjamin Wood, at his own expence ; and attend- 
ing the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord High Admiral in their expe- 
dition againſt the Spaniards, he received the hoaour of Knight- 
hood for his gallant behaviour at the taking of Cadiz. In the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, having buried his firſt 
wite, be married Alice, the daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh. He 
then began to entertain hopes of reviving the honours of his fa- 
mily : and in the beginning of the reign of king James I. he 
commenced a ſuit in the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Court of 
Audience, with a view of proving the legitimacy of his birth; 
Wn . * 1 Ms IR 8 1 PL. 
and the piague being then at London, he obtained a commithon 
directed to Dr. Zachary Babington, Chancellor of the Dioceſe 
of Litchfield, to examine witneves on that head, which was ac- 
cordingly done. Bat no ſooner had Lettice, Counteſs of Leiceſ. 
ter, notice of theſe proccedings, than the procured an informa- 
tion to be filed, dy Sir Edwark Coke, the King's Attorney-Ge- 
neral, in the Star-Chamber, againit Sir Robert Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Leigh, Dr. Babington, and others, tor a conſpiracy; 
and, upon the petitzon of Lord Sidney, an corger 1ffued out of 
that Court for bringing in all tne depolitioas that had been 
2! 
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taken by virtue of the Archbiſhop's co 
and depoſiting them in the Council cheſt. In order, however, 
to keep up ſome appcarance of impartiality, Sir Robert Dudley 
was allow cd to examine witneſſes, as to the proof of his legiti- 
macy, in that Court; wiich, when he kad done in as full a man- 
ner as in ſuch a caſe could be expected, a ſudden order was iſſued 
for topping all proceedings, and locking up the examinations, 
of which no copies were to be taken but by the King's licence. 
Tris untair proceeding was iuch a blow to the hopes of Sir 
Robert Dudley, and gave him ſuch diigult, that obtaining a li- 
cence to tian ci for dee years, Which was eaſtty granted him, ne 
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quitted the kingdom; leaving behind him Alice Dudley his 
wife, and four daughters. He did not, however, go abroad 
without a female ; for as he inherited ſome of the vices, as well 
25 molt of the great qualities of his anceſtors, he prevailed upon 
a young Lady, at that time eſteamed one of the fineſt women in 
England, to bear him company in the habit of a page. The 
name of this Lady was Elizabeth Southwell, and ſhe was daugh- 
ter to Sir Robert Southwell, of Woodriſing in Norfolk. He 
was afterwards married to her, by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the Pope. 

Though Sir Robert Dudley had a licence to travel for three 
years, yet, under a pretence of his aſſuming in foreign countries 
the title of Ear! of Warwick, he was in a ſhort time com- 
manded to return home; and on his refuſing to obey, his whole 
eſtate was ſeized during his life, by the Crown, A few years 
after, his right to the magnificent caſtle of Kenelworth, with the 
manors adjoining, were purchaſed, in conſequence of an agree- 
ment with him, by Henry, Prince of Wales, for 14,5001. of 
which, though nach leſs than the value, but 3000]. was ever 
paid, and that to a merchant, who ſoon after failed. 

The place which Sir Robert Dudley choſe for his retreat 
abroad, was Florence ; where he was very kindly received by 
Coſmo II. Great Duke of Tuſcany : and, in proceſs of time, he 
was made Great Chamberlain to his Serene Highneſs's con'ort, 
the Archdutcheſs Magdalen of Auſtria, ſiſter to the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. with whom he was a great favourite. He diſcovered 
in that Court thoſe great abilities, for which he had been ad- 
mired in England. Tie cortrived ſeveral methods of improving 
ſhipping, introduced new manufactures, excited the merchants to 
extend their forcigu commerce; and, by other ſervices of ſtill 

reater importance, obtained ſo high a reputation, that, at the 

fire of his miſtreſs the Arch-dutcheſs, the Emperor, by letters 
patent dated at Vienna, March the gth, 1620, created him a 
Duke of the Holy Roman Empire. Upon this, he aſſumed his 
grandfather's title of Northumberland; ard, ten years after, 
got himſelf enrolled by Pope Urban VIII. among the Roman 
Nobility. Under the reign of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II. 
ke became ſtill more famous, on account of that great project 
which he formed, of draĩuing a vaſt tract of morals between Piſa 
and the fea : for by this he raiſed Livorno, or Leghorn, from a 
mean and pitiful place, into a large and beautitul town : and 
having engaged his Serene Highneis to declare it a free port, 
ke, by his influence, drew many Engliſh merchants to ſettle, and 
ſet up houſes there. In conſideration of his ſervices, and for the 
ſupport of his dignity, the Grand Duke beſtowed upon him an 
handiome penſion; which, however, went but à little way in 
bis expences : for he affected magnificence in all things, built a 
noble palace for himſelf and his family at Florence, and much 


adorned the cattle of Carbello, three miles from that capital, 
Which 
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which the Grand Duke gave him for a country retreat, and 
where he died in September, 1639. 

Sir Robert Pudley was not only admired by Princes, but alſo 
by the learned; among whom he held a very high rank, as well 
on account of his ſkill in philoſophy, chemifiry, and phyſic, as 
his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the mathema- 
tics, and the means of applying them for the ſervice and benefit 
of mankind. He wrote ſeveral things. His principal Work is, 
DT Arcano vEL Marg, &c. Firenze, 1630, 1646, in two 
Volumes in Folio. This Work, which is very ſcarce, is full of 
ſchemes, charts, plans, and other marks of its Author's mathe- 
matical learning; but is chiefly valuable for the projects con- 
tained therein, for the improvement of navigation, and the exten- 
ſion of commerce. Mr. Wood tells us, that he wrote allo a me- 
dical treatiſe, intitled Car#oLicon, which was well eltcemed 


by the faculty. 


There is alſo another Piece written by him, the title of 
which, as it ſtands in Ruſhworth, runs thus: A Propoſition 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency of Parlia- 
« ments. Afterwards queſtioned in the Star-Chamber (.“ 
This production will ever reflect the greateſt diſhonour upon Sir 
Robert Dudley; and ſhews that, like his father, he ſometimes 
employed his talents to very pernicious purpoſes. After he had 
lived ſome time in exile, he {till cheriſhed hopes of returning to 
England; to facilitate which, and to ingratiate himſelf with 
King James, he was mean and wicked cnough to draw up 2 
ſcheme for enſlaving his country. This Piece, falling into the 
hands of ſome perſons of diſtinction, and being ſome years aſter 
by them made public, was conſidered as a thing of fo mil- 
chievous a nature, as to occaſion their impriſonment : but they 
were releaſed upon the diſcovery of the true Author. Sir Robert 
Dudley was alſo the Author of a famous powder, called Purvis 
couiTIis WARWICENCI1S, Or the Earl of Warwick's powder; 
he being known in Italy by the title of Earl of Warwick, be- 
fore the Emperor created him a Duke. 

Sir Robert Dudley, as he was ſtiled in England, or the Duke 
of Northumberland, as he was filed abroad, had by the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Southwell (who went into Italy with him in 
the habit of a page, and to whom he was afterwards married, as 
we before oblerved), a ſon named Charics, who aſſumed the title 
of Earl of Warwick, and four daughters, who were all honou- 
rably married in Italy, viz. the eldeit to the Prince of Piombino, 
the ſecond to the Marquis of Clivola, the third to the Duke of 
Caftilion del Lago, and the fourth to the Count of Carpegua, 
brother to the Cardinal of that name. | 

As 


() This Piece is infutcd at length u Raſhworth's ColleClions, Vol. I. 
Appeudix, P. 1 2---47. 
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As to this Lady of Sir Robert Dudley, though her following 


him into Italy, „hen he had another wile, juſtly expoſed her to 


much cenſure, yet her conduct was in other reſpects without ex- 

ception; and as ſhe lived in honour and eſteem, and had all the 

reſpect paid her that her title of Dutcheſs could command, ſo it 

is ſaid that Sir Robert loved her with great tendernels to the laſt, 

and cauſed a noble monument to be creed to her memory in the . 
church of St. Pancratius in Florence, where her body lies buried, | 
and he by her. 

Sir Robert Dudley's other wife, who was left by him in Eng- 
land, Lady Alice Dudley, is ſaid to have been a woman of great 
parts, and of diſtinguiſhed piety. King Charles I. granted to 
her, by letters patent under the Great Seal, the rank, ſtile, and 
title of > Duthbeſs, during the term of her natural life; and 
alſo the ſame privileges and precedences to her daughters, as if 
they had been Duke's daughters: and in the preamble to the 
letters patent for this purpoſe, the legitimacy of Sir Robert 
Dudley is aſſerted, and the injuſtice that had been done him is 
acknowledged. Dutcheſs Dudley alſo, by the aſſiſtance of her 
fiiends, ſecured to herſelf and her daughters the remains of that 
great fortune which devolved to Sir Robert Dudley in conſe- 
quence of the Earl of Leiceſter's will, and other conveyances. 
She lived many years after the title of Dutcheſs was conferred 
on her, and diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her uncommon charity and 
benevolence. She died in 1668, in the ninetieth year of her age. 
One of her daughters by Sir Robert Dudley was married to Sir 
Richard Leveſon, another to Sir Gilbert Kniveton, and another 
to Robert Rolborn, Eſq; afterwards Sir Robert Holborn, Solici- 
tor General to King Charles I ( z). 


(Vd. Biograph. Britan. New and Cen. Biog. Dit, 8vo, and Liſe of the 


Fail of Leiceſter, P. 285---289. 
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antient and honourable family, and born at Chiſlehurſt 

in Kent. Of the exact time of his birth we can meet 

- with no account (4). He was inſtructed in the rudi- 
wents of learning by a private tutor at home, and afterwards re- 
moved to King's College in Cambridge. When he had made 
ſome ſtay in the Univerſity, he was ſent to travel into foreign 
countries, in order to complete his education ; and as he was 
very aſſiduous in the acquiſition of knowledge, and poſſeſſed an 
excellent genius, and uncommon penetration, he made himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws, cuſtoms, manners, lan- 
guages, and polity, of the ſeveral nations through which he 
paſſed ; which was of the greateſt ſervice to him in the diſ- 
charge of the important employments which he afterwards held. 

He had the happineſs to be out of England, in a kind of vo- 
luntary exile, during the ſhort, but ſanguinary reign of * 
Mary. At his return to England, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, his abilities recommended him to Sir William Cecil, by 
whoſe means he was employed in ſome of the moſt important at- 
fairs of State. 

The firſt of his public employments was an Embaſſy into France, 
where he reſided ſeveral years, during the heat of the civil wars 
in that kingdom. In Auguſt, I — was ſent there to treat of 
a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Alencon, 
with other matters of the higheſt conſequence; and he conti- 
nued at the Court of France till April, 1573. And he acquitted 
himſelf in the character of Ambaſſador with uncommon capa- 
city, fidelity, and diligence, ſparing neither pains nor money to 
promote the Queen's ſervice to the utmoſt (J). 

But notwithſtanding the ability, application, and vigilance, 
which Walſingham exerted in the ſervice of Elizabeth, her 
Majeſty was ſo far from rewarding his inceſſant labours with li- 
berality, that it was with great difficulty he could procure ſuch 
ſupplies of money, as were requiſite for ſupporting the dignity 
of his character. In a letter from Mr. Wallingham to the Earl 

Vol. III. 7. SF | of 


INES WALSINGHAM was deſcended from an 


( +) We have been informed by a fore, this picture may be depended 
correſpondent, that there is a ſup- of, we may fix on 1536 as the year of 
— original picture of Walſing- his birth. 
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of Leiceſter, which is {till preſerved, dated at Paris, March , 
1570, he earneſtly ſolicits for ſome allowance on account of the 
great dearth in France; deſiring Lord Leiceſter to uſe his inte- 
reſt in his behalf, that he might not be ſo over-burthened with 
the care how to live, as to be — from properly attending 
to the buſineſs for which he was ſent thither (). And five days 
after, he wrote the following letter to Lord Burleigh : 
© Your Lordſhip knoweth neceſſity hath no law, and there- 
«« fore I hope that my preſent requeſt, grounded on neceſſity, 
de will weigh accordingly. And ſurely if neceſſity forced me 
not hereto, I would forbear to do it for many reſpeQs. I do 
not doubt, after my Lord of Buckhurſt's return, but you ſhall 
e underſtand, as well by himſelf, as by others of his train, the 
* extremity of dearth that preſently reigneth here; which is 
« ſuch, as her Majeſty's allowance doth not, by 51. in the week, 
« defray my ordinary eharges of houſchold. And yet, neither 
« my diet is like to any of my predeceſſors, nor yet the number 
1 — have kept. I aſſure 
„ your Lordſhip, of Sool. 1 brought in my purſe into this coun- 
try, I have not left in money and proviſion much above zool. 
« far contrary to the account that I made, who thought to have 
© had always five hundred pounds afore-hand, to have made 
«© my proviſions, thinking by good huſbandry ſomewhat to have 
« relieved my diſability otherwiſe. But my accompt was 
« wrong made, and therefore my reckoning falleth ſhort ; and 
« ſo ort, that unleſs there be by your good means ſome conſi- 
« deration had of me, I cannot but ſink under the burthen. 
„% have written in this behalf both unto my Lord of Leiceſ- 
« ter, and unto Sir Walter, who I do aſſure mylelf will join 
„ with you in this behalf. I moſt humbly beſeech you, there- 
* fore, 10 to take care of me, as that in caring how to ſerve, I 
« may no way be drawn from the ſame, by taking care how to 
« live; and caſiing my care on you, I leave further to trouble 
* your Honour at this prefent, beſeeching GOD to blets you in 
* all your doings. At Paris, 14th of March, 1570. 
* Your Honour's to command, 
„ Francis WalsinGnan ().“ 


In another letter, dated June 22, $572, he again ſolicits Lord 
Burleigh for an eupicntation of his allowance, alledging that 
otherwiſe he inould not be able to hold out, becauſe that, on 
account of the great dearth in France, his expences amounted 
to near two hundred pounds a month, though his diet was thin, 
and his family reduced to the imailei proportion that might be, 
the number of liis horte being only twelve (% And on the 
zoth of October, 1572, the Earl of Leiceſter wrete thus to. 
Waltnghem : „I have (ſaid he) moi earneltly travailled with 

«© hep 


(% ) Faridlen MSS, in the Brit, Muſeum, No. 260. Fol. 93. () Harleian 


MS. as Ecovrce, Fol. 38, av. (% Mss. as before, Fol. 252. 
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« her Majeſty, and let her fully underſtand your eſtate, and 
* how chargeable your ſervice there hath been already to you. 
« Her anſwers be ſo graciqus, and doth promiſe ſo earneſtly to 
* ſee you ſhortly recompenſed, as I have no doubt but it will 
prove no leſs in deed, than in word; and to my power I will 
not ceaſe to put her ſtill in remembrance of you (p).“ 

But notwithſtanding the earneſtneſs of Walſingham's ſolicita- 
tions, and notwithſtanding Elizabeth's gracious and earneſt pro- 
miſes, there js reaſon to belieye ſhe was not very bountiful to 
him upon this occaſion ; for her Majeſty was abundantly more 
liberal of her promiſes, than of her money. However, on his 
return to England, in 1573, he was appointed one of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, and ſworn a Privy Counſellor, and 
ſoon after he received the Honour of Knighthood. And he ſtill 
continued to diſplay the greateſt zeal, tidelity, vigilance, and 
ability, in the ſervice of the Queen, and of his country. 

He diſcovered extraordinary penetration in the detection of 
treaſanable deſigns againſt the Queen and Government. Wal- 
fingham (fays Dr. Welwood) was a pattern for all Stateſmen 
to copy after. By his vigilance and addreſs he preſerved his 
miſtre(?'s Crown and life — daily attempts and conſpiracies 
againſt her ().“ His ſucceſs in this reſpect was in a great de- 

ree owing to his diligence and ſecrecy, and his extraordinary 
intelligence. It is ſaid, that he employed no leſs than fifty · three 
agents in foreign Courts, and eighteen ſpies (r). „ His _ 
City in tracing all the windings of a conſpiracy, (ſays Mr. Gu- 
thrie), is perhaps not to be parallelled, but by his admirable in- 
telligence, which gave him, as it were, a key to every cabinet in 
Europe ().“ 

In 1578, Sir Francis Walſingham was ſent on an Embaſly to 
the Netherlands, And in 1581, he went a third time Ambaſſa- 
dor into France, in order to treat concerning the propoſed mar- 
riage between the Queen and the Duke ot Anjou, and alſo to 
conclude a league offenſive and defenſive between both king- 
doms. He reſided in France from about the middle of July, 
till the end of the year, 

In 1583, he was ſent into Scotland on an Embaſſy to Kin 
James, attended with a ſplendid retinue of one hundred 
twenty horſe. The particular deſign of this Embaſly is not 
very clear ; but it appears to have been partly occaſioned by the 
Earl of Arran, a Hellman very obnoxious to Queen Elizabeth, 
being about this time placed at the head of James's Councils. 
Sir James Melvil, who was at this time at the Scottiſh Court, 
takes notice, in his Memoirs, of their being in expectation there 
of the arrival of Secretary Walfingham, ** a Counfellor (ſays 

$9 «© he) 


(? ) MSS. Fol. 147, (4) Memoirs of the moſt material tranſactions in 
England, &c. P. 9. () Lloyd's State-Worthies, Vol. I. P. 400. Edit. 1769. 
(5 } Hit. of England, Vol, III. ”, 348. 
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«« he) of worthy qualities, who had great credit with the Queen 
« of England. But he was of a fickly complexion, and was 
* not able to endure riding poſt, therefore he was long by the 
way, being carried in a chariot,” So ſoon as his Ma- 
« jeſty was advertiſed of the arrival of Sir Francis Walſing- 
ham, (proceeds our Author), I was ſent for to come to Court, 
and directed to ride and welcome him in his Majeſty's name, 
to bear him company, and convoy him about by Stirling to 


„ Gt. Johnſton, where his Majeſty thought fit to give him audi- 
ence. Deſiring me alſo to ſay unto him, That his Majeſty 


« was very glad of the coming of ſuch a notable perſonage, 
„ who was known to be endued with religion and wiſdom, 
„ whom he had ever eſteemed as his ſpecial friend, being aſ- 
“ ſured that his tedious travel in his long voyage (being diſ- 
„ caſed as he was) tended to more ſubſtantial points for the 
confirmation of the amity between the Queen his fiſter and 


him, than had been performed at any time before (?).“ 


Walſingham had an audience of the Scottiſh King the next 
day; and after ſeveral other private conferences with him, ſet 
out again for England. But during his ſtay in Scotland, he de- 
clined having any thing to do with the Earl of Arran: “ for 
he eſteemed the ſaid Earl (ſays Melvil) a ſcorner of religion, 
a ſower of diſcord, and a deſpiſer of true and honeſt men; 
and therefore he refuſed to ſpeak with him, or enter into ac- 
quaintance : for he was of a contrary nature, religious, true, 
and a lover of all honeſt men (2).“ Arran, in reſentment, 
did every thing he could to affront Walſingham: however, the 
Jatter, on his return home, made a very advantageous repreſen- 
tation to Elizabeth, of the character and abilities of the Scottiſh 
Monarch (a). 

Sir Francis. Walſingham was not only aſſiduous in the diſ- 
charge of thoſe important truſts which were immediately com- 
mitted to him, or which were particularly connected with his 
office as Secretary of State, but he was alſo zealous to patronize 
and promote every public-ſpirited deſign, eſpecially all attempts 
and endeavours to advance the trade and navigation of Eng- 
land, which began at this time to ſpread itſelf with more vigour 
and ſucceſs in all parts of the world, than it had ever before 
done, Accordingly he not only encouraged the induſtrious and 


worthy 

(e) Melvil's Memoirs, P. 293, 294. © good parts, though not accompa- 
Edit. Lond. 1752. 8vo. % mied with that vigour and induſtry 
( = ) Memoirs, P. 296. „ which his ſtation required; and as 


LY 


(wv) Mr. Hume obſerves, that Eli- * he excelled in general diſcourſe and 


zabeth's chick purpoſe in employing © converſation, Walſingham enter- 
Walſingham on an Embally + where „ tained a higher idca of his talents 
„ ſo little buſineſs was to be tranſ= „ than he was afterwards found, when 
6 acted, was to learn, from a man of © real buſineſs was tranſacted, to have 
„ ſo much penetration and diſcern- „ fully merited,”----Hift. of England, 
10 ment, the real character of James. Vol. V. P. 259, 260. 8 vo. Edu. 

. This young Prince poſſciſed very 
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worthy Richard Hakluyt (x ), in his ſtudies relative to the diſ- 
covery of foreign parts, but alſo forwarded Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert's voyage 2 the ſettling of Newfoundland, by procuring 


(*) RICHARD HAKLUYT was 
deſcended from an antient and repu- 
table family at Eyton in Herefordſhire, 
and born about the year 1553. He 
was inſtructed in grammar learning 
at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and, in the 
year 1570, removed to Chriſt-church 
College in Oxford, Whilſt he was 
at ſchool, he uſed to viſit his couſin 
Richard Hakluyt, of Eyton, Eſq; at 
his chambers in the Middle Temple; 
a gentleman who was well known 
and eſteemed, not only by ſome prin- 
cipal Miniſters of State, but alſo by 
the moſt eminent perſons among the 
mercantile and maritime part of the 
kingdom, as a great encourager of na- 
vigation, and the improvement of 
trade, arts, and manufactures. At 
this worthy relation's chambers young 
Hakluyt met with books of coſmo- 
graphy, voyages, travels, and maps; 
and he was fo exceedingly delighted 
with them, that he reſolved from 
henceforward to direct his ſtudies that 
way, to which he was not a little en- 
couraged by his couſin, and from 
whom alſo he received conſiderable 
inſtruction. As ſoon as he got to the 
Univerſity, therefore, he beſtowed all 
his vacant hours, that were not em- 
ployed in his uſual academical exer- 
ciſes, upon the cultivation of thoſe 
coſmographical itudies: and to that 


end, made himſelf ſuch a - proficient 


both m the antient and modern lan- 
guages, that he read over whatever 
printed or written accounts of voyages 
and diſcoveries, or naval enterprizes, 
and adventures of all kinds, which he 
found extant, either in Greck, Latin, 
Italian, Spamſh, Portugueſe, French, 
or Engliſh, By this means he became 
ſo eminent for his knowledge in theſe 
branches of ſcience, that he was 
choſen to read public lectures in them 
at Oxford; and was the hrit man 
there who introduced maps, globes, 
ſphcres, and other inſtruments of this 


art, into the common ſchools, In 
proceſs of time he became, through 


theſe uncommon acquirements, fami- 
liarly converſant with, and highly re- 


Im 


ſpected by, the principal ſea Com- 
manders, the greateſt merchants, and 
the moſt ſkilful mariners in our na- 
tion; and when a few years after he 


went to reſide for a conſiderable time 
beyond ſea, he found that his fame 


had reached thither long before him. 
And he held a correſpondence with 
the learned in theſe matters abroad, 
particularly with Abraham Ortelius, 
the King of Spain's coſmographer, and 
Gerard Mercator, 

In 1582, he publiſhed a ſmall 
% Collection of Voyages and Diſco- 
&« yerics,” in to. in the epiſtle dedi- 
tory of which to Mr. Philip Sidney it 
appears, that the lecture he had read 
upon navigation at Oxford, was ſo 


well approved of by the famous Sir 


Francis Dralle, that the latter made 


ſome propoſals to continue and eſta- 
bliſh it in that Univerſity, upon the 
proſpect which Mr. Hakluyt had 
of ſome engagements abroad. About 
this time our Author gave a remark- 
able evidence of his eagerneſs in the 
purſuit of all ſatisfattory authority or 
confirmation in theſe maritime adven- 
tures, by riding a journey of two hun- 
dred miles, for no other purpoſe than 
to acquaint himſelf with the incidents 
and circumſtances of a dangerous 
voyage which had been made ta 
Newtoundland, in the 28th year of 
King Henry VIII. from the mouth of 
Thomas Butts, Eſq; who was then the 
only ſurviving adventurer therein. And 
Mr. Hakluyt's merit and diligence 
now attracted the notice of Sir Fran- 
cis Wallingham, from whom he re- 
ceived particular encouragements to 
purſue the ſtudy of coſmography, and 
to perſevere in making the ſame laud- 
able collections and communications. 
The ſame great Stateſman alſo gave 
him a commiſſion to confer with the 
Mayor and merchants of Briſtol, upon 
the naval expedition they were under- 
taking to Newfoundland ; and incited 
him to impart to them ſuch intelli- 
gence and advertiſements as he ſhould 
think to be uſeful ; which Mr. Hakluyt 
accordingly did, and for which Wal- 
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ngham returned him a letter of 
thanks. 

About the year 1584, Mr. Hakluyt 
#ttended Sir Edward Staftord as his 
Chaplain, when that gentleman went 
Scl Ambaſiador to France, and con- 
anued there ſome years with him. 
He was made a Prebendary of Briſtol 
n his abſcuce. During his reſidence 
t Paris, he comratted an acquaintance 
with all the eminent mathematicians, 
zoimographers, and other literati in 
dis own ſphere of ſtudy. He enquired 
ter every thing that had any relation 
% naval diſcoveries ; and meeting 
th a choice narrative in manuſcript, 
rontaining, The notable Hiſtory of 
* Florida,” which had been diſco- 
wered about twenty years before by 
Capt. Loudonnicre, and other French 
adventurers, he procured — 
mon thercol at Paris, in French, at his 
zun expence, This was in 1586; 
aid in May, 1387, he publiſhed an 
Liglich trantlation of it, which he de 


and more exten 


gry that 
„ 
p the 


Ft | © 
ſame year he publiſh&d; a new edition 
of Peter Martyr's book, intitled DE 


OBE Novo, illuſtrated with mar- 
ginal notes, an index, and a map of 
New England and America, which 
he dedicated alſo to Raleigh : and 
this book he afterwards aguicd t be 


Os 


tranſlated into Englifts. 


Mr. Hakluyt return + land 
inthe memorable year 71 8, 4 ap- 
eN 


plied himſelf to ſet fort aval 


Hiltory of 3 more expreſyly / 
> than, it had ever , 


yet appeared: and at this tine Sir 
Walter Raleigh chole him, among 
other gentlemen and merchants, one 
of the corporation of Courffcllors, 


Aſſiſtants, and Adventurers, to vom 


he aſſigned his patent for the proſe 


tion of diſcoveries and vlantirion 


America, In the mean while of 


Author applied himſelf fo cloſely Ul 
amals, tran{late, and digeſt all voyage 


Journals, narratives, patents, letter 
inſtructions, &c. relating to the Engliſh 
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* either in print or in manuſcript, that, 
in the latter end of 1389, he pub- 
liſhed chis id Collections in one Vo- 

2 Jume, Fohoftgnger the title of, The 
z. eee nauigal n <woyages, and diſ- 
COVEries of” the ] nation, made by 
fea, or ever land, to the my "and furtheſt 
diftant quarter, 4 the, earth, at any 
time within, onipaſy of theſe fifteen 
burdred years, &. 33 
erformapee to Sir Francis Waliing- 
Was gredt. encourager of 


2 1594, Mr. Hakluyt 
entered ing the ſtate of matrimony ; 
hie id not, however, divert him 
on with his collections of 
yoyages, till he had inercaſed 
io three Volumes, Folio; 
& =_— hc publiſhed the firſt in 
n BS i the others in the two fol- 
ing years, The tit Volume is 
cated to the Lord - Admiral 
ward, and each of the lalt to Sir 
& F Robert Cecil. And in 1601, our Au- 
| tRor publiſhed in 4to. the tranflation 
of a Work written by Antonio Gal- 
vano in the Portupucle tongue. which 
contains a compendious rclation of 
the moit conſiderable dilcoviriecs in 
various parts of ihe Univerſe, from 
__ the carlick times to that age, 
* 77 


ned; though it was the general opinion, they were to ſub- 

Netherlands all at once; 
pot be done without a greater force by fea as well as land, than 
n hithe g.employed for that ſervice. Queen Elizabeth 
upon her guard, and had ſome jealouſies that 


Which Spain was ſenſible could 


nt; but how to find it out was the difficulty, 
ad Mailſingham overcame. He had intelligence 
philip had told his Council, that he had dii- 
Rome with a letter writ with his own hand 
A ainting him with the true deiign of his prepa- 
ad aKitg his blefling upon it ; which tor ſome reaſons 


he 


In 1605, Mr. Hakluvt was made 
Prebendary of Weſtminſter, which, 
with the Reftory of Wetheringſet, in 
the county of Suftolk, 15 all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical promotion he appears to 
have arrived at. About this time the 
tranſlation of Peter Maityr's IIiſtory - 
of the Weſt. Indies was undertaken, 
and firſt publiſhed by Mr. Lok, at the 
requeſt and cncouraygement of our 
Author : for belides his own publica- 
tions of Naval Hifſtorv, which were 
greatly ſuperior to an\ tinng of the 
kind that had ever yet appeared in 
this kingdom, he was no lefs active in 
encouraging others to tranſlate and 
publiſh among us the conquetts and 
diſcoverics of foreign adventurers. 
This, and the ſpirit wich which he al ſo 
animated thoſe of his countrymen W- I o 
were engaged in naval enter prices, by 
hid uſeful communications, gained the 
higheſt eſteem and hunour to his 
name and memory, from mariners. of 
all ranks, in the molt distant nations 
as Well as in his own, Ot this there 
are ſeveral inltanccs; and particus 
larly in thoſe northern Ciicoverics, 
that were made at the charges of the 
Muſcovy merchants in 1608, under 
Captain Hud'on ; when among other 
places there denominated, on the 
connnenz; 
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he would not diſcloſe to them, till the return of the courier, 
The ſecret being thus lodged with the Pope, Walſingham by the 
means of a Venetian Prieſt retained at Rome as his ſpy, got a 
copy of the original letter, which was ſtolen out of the Pope's 
cabinet by a gentleman of the bed-chamber, who took the keys 
out of the Pope's pocket while he ſlept. And upon this intelli- 
gence, Walſingham found a way to retard the Spaniſh invaſion 


tor a whole year, by getting the Spaniſh bills proteſted at Ge- 


noa, which ſhould have ſupplied them with money to carry on 
their preparations ( y ).” 

Many State-papers have been publiſhed relotive to the negoci- 
ations of Sir Francis Walſingham; but little is related concern- 
ing his private life. We meet, therefore, with few more parti- 
culars recorded of him, But it appears that in 1589, he enter 
tained Queen Elizabeth at his houſe at Barn-Elms. It muſt alſo 
be obſerved, that beſides his other dignities and employments, he 
was a Knight of the Garter, and Recorder of Colcheſter. He 
died on the 6th of April, 159o ; and after all the ſervices that 
he had rendered to his Queen and country, he was fo little 1n- 
debted to the generoſity of Elizabeth, that he died ſo poor, that 


continent of Greenland, which were 
formerly diſcovered, they diſtin— 
guiiked an eminent promontory, ly- 
ing in eighty degrees northward, by 
the name of Hakluyt's Headland, 

In 1609, Mr. Hakluyt publiſhed a 
trauſlation from the Portugueſe, of an 
Hittory of Virginia, intitied, “ Vir- 
& ginia richly valued, by the de- 
« {cription of the main land of Flo- 
4 rida, her next neighbour,” &c. In 
15:1, we find Edward IIakluyt, the 
lon of our Author, entered a ſtudent 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
the ſame year the northern diſco— 
verers, in a voyage to Peckora in 
Ruilia, called a full end active cur- 
rent they arrived at by the name of 
HakLuyT's River; and, in 1614, 
it appears that the banner and arms 
of the King ot England were eretted 
at Hakluyt's Headland above-men- 
tioned. 

Our worthy, intelligent, and Iabort- 
rious Naval Hiſtorian, died on the 
22d of November, 1616, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. His 
manuſcript remains, which might have 
made another Volume, falling into 
the hands of Mr. Purchas, were diſ- 
perſed hy him throughout his four 
Volumes of Voyages. -Vid. Bog, 


his 


Britan, and New and Gen. Biog. Dic. 
8vo. 

( y ) Memoirs, P. g, 10. This ſtory 
is related allo in the account of Wal- 
ſingham, in the Biographia Britan- 
nica. But in Sir Thomas Greſham's 
article in the ſame Work, the truth of 
the latter part of this relation is dif- 
puted ; namely, the retarding the 
Spaniſh expedition, by procuring the 
Spaniſh bills to be proteſted at Ge- 
noa. It being alledged, in oppoſt - 
tion to this, that the Spaniſh expedi- 
tion was retarded in a different man- 
ner, viz. by Sir Francis Drake's burn- 
ing a number of ſtore-hips in one of 
the Spaniſh ports. And it is, indeed, 
true, that Drake did burn many Spa- 
niſh veſſels in the bay of Cadiz, 
which mult have dclaycd the expedi- 
tion againſt England ; but it does not 
neceſſarily follow from thence, that 
the Spamih expedition might not alfo 
be ſome tie delayed by ſuch a tran{- 
attion as that mentioned above, which 
1s alſo related by Burnct, and by Mr, 
Bearcroft, in his account of Thomas 
Sutton, Eſq; founder of the Charter- 
Houſe, who 1s faid to have been the 
merchant principally employed in pro- 
curing the Spanith bills to be pro— 
telted at Cena. „ It % now a well- 

„% known 
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his friends were obliged to bury him privately in the night, for 
fear his body ſhould be arreſted for debt. A fault,“ ſays Dr. 
Welwood, which few Stateſmen lince his time have been 
« guilty of.“ 

Sir Francis Walſingham was a Stateſman of great abilities, of 
indefatigable application, and of incorruptible integrity. He 
was frugal and modeſt in private life, but expenſive and magni- 
ficent in public. He was extremely temperate, and a great” 
maſter of his paſſions. ** So patient was this wiſe man,“ ies 
Lloyd, Chiſlchurſt never ſiw him angry, Cambridge never 
** Paſſionate, and the Court never diſcompoſed.— His appre- 
henfion was quick, and his judgment ſolid : his head was o 
ſtrong, that he could look into the depth of men and but- 
neſs, and dive into the whirlpools of State, Dextrous he was 
in finding a ſecret, cloſe in keeping it: much he had got by 
ſtudy, more by travel; which enlarged and aQuated his 
thoughts.---His converſe was inſinuating and reſerved : he 
ſaw every man, and none ſaw him. His ſpirit was as public 
as his parts; and it was his firſt maxim, Rxow EDGE 15 
NEVER TOO DEaR.---To him men's faces ſpake as much as 
their tongues, and their countenances were indexcs of their 
hearts. He would ſo beſet men with queſtions, and draw them 
on, and pick it out of them by piece-meals, that they diſco- 
vered themſelves whether they anſwered or were ſilent. -e 
are good only at ſome affairs in their own acquaintance z 
Walſingham was ready every where, and could make a party 
at Rome as well as Eagland. He waited on men's ſouls with 
his eye, diſcerning their ſecret hearts through their tranſpa— 
rent faces.---He could as well fit King James's humour with 
ſayings out of Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
as he could King Henry's with Rabelais's conceits, and the 
Hollander with mechanic diſcourſes. In a word, Sir Francis 
Walſingham was a ſtudious and temperate man; fo public- 
ſpirited, that he ſpent his eſtate to ſerve the kingdom; ſo 
faithful, that he beſtowed his years on his Queen ; and ſo 
learned, that he provided a library for King's College of his 
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« known truth, (ſays Mr. Bearcroft) “ curing our merchants to gather un 
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„ that conſummate Statelman 


that Sir Francis Wallingham, upon 
notice that the King of Spain had 
written a letter to the Pope, with 
an account of the true deiign of his 
mighty preperations, ard to beg 


his blethng upon it, got a copy ol 


this letter out of the Pope's cabi- 
net, by the help of a prieſt his 
!py, and had thence the firſt certain 
utelligence of the deſigned Spa- 
niſh invaſion ; and that thereupon, 


pre- 


% vented it lor a whulc Vear, by Pre- 


the chiet bills of the baix of Ge- 
noa, aud to draw the money out of 
it, juſt as King Philip had ordered 


* bills upon that bank to ſet his fl-er 


out to fea, which being through 
neceſſity proteſted, there was li. 
remedy but patience, and to wait 
the atrival of his 2late-flect trom 
the Inties for the neceflary lup- 
plies, And in the mean time Enug- 
land prepared for the reception of 
this invincible Armada.“ 
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Son books.—-Finally, he equalled all the Stateſmen former 
ages diſcourſe of, and hardly hath been equalled by any in ig 
*« following ages ( z ).” | 
Sir Francis Walſingham was married, but left no children, ex- 
cept one daughter, who was three times married ; firſt to the 
celebrated Sir Philip Sidney ; ſecondly to the famous and un- 
fortunate Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex; and thirdly to 
Richard Bourke, Earl of Clanrickarde, in Ireland. | 
Many of Walſingham's letters of negociation and diſpatches = 
have been collected together by Sir Dudley Digges, Knight, ; 
aſter of the Rolls, and were publiſhed in 1655, in Folio, with 

e following title. The Compleat Ambaſſador: or two 

% treatiſes of the intended marriage of Queen Elizabeth of 
* glorious memory; comprized in letters of negociation of Sir 
«© Francis Walſingham, her reſident in France. Together with 
* the anſwers of the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leiceſter, Sir 
„ Thomas Smith, and others. Wherein, as in a clear mirror, 
5 may be ſeen the faces of the two Courts of England and 
France, as they then ſtood; with many remarkable paſſages 
If State, not at all mentioned in any Hiſtory.“ | 
There has been alſo publiſhed a book, intitled, Arcana 5 
4 rica: or Walſingham's Manual of prudential maxims, 7 
„for the Stateſman and Courtier.” This has been ſeveral 
times printed, but there is little reaſon. to believe it to be the 


compoſition of our great Stateſman, 


(z) State-Worthies, Vol. 1, P. 398402. 
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HIS eminent Seaman was deſcended from a very 
antient and honourable family in the county of De- 
von, and is ſuppoſed to have been born in the year 
1539. He was ſon to Otho Gilbert, of Greenway, 
Eſq; by Catherine, daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, of 
Modbury, in the ſame county, who afterwards married Walter 
Raleigh, of Fardel, Eſq; and by him was mother to the famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who was half-brother to the gentleman of 
whom we are treating. | 

He was but a fecond ſon, though his father, who had a good 
eſtate, left him a conſiderable fortune. But it was to the care of 
his mother that he was indebted for an excellent education, 
which he began at Eton, and finiſhed at Oxford, and which en- 
abled him to make the figure he did in the world, and to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in an age fruitful of great men. His genius na? 
turally led him to the ſtudy of coſmography, navigation, and 
the art of war ; which he improved by a diligent application, 
as well as by continual practice; for he ventured himſelf early 
in the ſervice of his country, and acquired a conſiderable reputa- 
— from his actions, before he ſet any of his great projects on 
oot ( a). 

The firſt place where his conduct, as well as his courage, drew 
him 1nto public notice, was in the expedition to Newhaven, in 
1562, under the command of Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, 
wherein he behaved with ſo much prudence, and his attempts 
were attended with ſo great ſucceſs, that, though then but a 
young man, he was much talked of, and raiſed high expeQations 
in all who knew him. In ſeveral expeditions undertaken in 
theſe troubleſome times, he encreaſed both his fortune and his 
reputation ; and having given many evidences of his abilities, 
he was conſidered by ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, as a man capable of rendering his 
country great ſervice, particularly in Ireland, where able men 
were much wanted. Their conceptions concurring with Mr. 
Gilbert's views, and with that ambition of making himſelf 
known by great atchievements, which was the ruling paſſion of 
his mind, he accepted the offers that were made him, and paſſing 
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( a) Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. I. P. 441. Edit. 1742. and 
Brograph, Brit. 
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over into that iſland, became Preſident of Munſter ; where he + 
performed great things with an handful of men, and is ſaid to 5 
have been more dreaded by the Iriſh, than any Engliſhman em- 
ployed in that ſervice. By his induſtry and addreſs, he com- 
poſed the diſturbances raiſed by the Mac Carthies, and by his 
valour and activity drove the Butlers out of his province, when 
they engaged in rebellious practices. He likewiſe forced James 
Eitz-Morris, the greateſt Captain among the Iriſh, to abandon 
his country, and ſeek for ſafety abroad (5). And having at 
length entirely reſtored the quiet of the province committed to, 
his care, ard taken proper meaſures for its continuance, he went 
to make a report of gar he had done to the Lord-Deputy, Sir 
Henry Sydney, who, to ſhew his approbation of his ſervices, 
conferred on him the honour of Knighthood at Drogheda, on 
the firſt of January, 1569-70, and ſoon after granted him per- 
miſſion to repair to England, where his private affairs at that 
time required his preſence. Shortly after his return to England, 
he married a young Lady, an heireſs, by which he conſiderably 
encreaſed his fortune (c). 
It appears that about this time Sir Humphrey Gilbert was 
choſen a Member of the Houſe of Commons ; for in 1571, we 
find him engaged in a debate in Parliament ; though his beha- 
viour on this occaſion reflects no honour on his character. Some 
debates had ariſen in the Houſe of Commons about granting a 
ſubſidy to the Queen, ſeveral of the country gentlemen being 4 
deſirous that a redreſs of grievances might go hand in hand with 7 
the propoſed ſubſidy: and Mr. Robert Bell, a Puritan, made a 
motion againſt ſome unlawful licences which had been granted 
by the Crown. A Committee for the ſubſidy, however, was ap- 
pointed; and Elizabeth, who liked to have as little trouble as 
poſſible with her Parliaments, endeavoured to quicken their pro- 
ceedings, by a meſſage which the Speaker delivered from her, 
that they ſhould ſpend little time in motions, and avoid long 
ſpeeches. 'This meſſage was occaſioned by Mr. Bell's motion, 
which Elizabeth thought to intrench upon her prerogative, This, 
however, did net prevent the Houſe from falling upon the affair 
of the licences, the debates upon which ran high. 'The party 
againſt the Court had laid hold of the excluſive letters patent, 
granted by the Queen to a company of merchants at Briſtol, 
which a bill was brought into the Houſe to cancel, as being in- 
copſiſtent with the general privileges of commerce. But this 
was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by Fleetwood, who was afterwards Re- 
corder of Londen, and other Courtiers, that the motion was 
dropped at that time, Another motion, however, was made, 
for enquiring into the abuſes of the revenues. But this was 
oppoſed in a long ſpeech by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who aſe 
ſerted, that the Queen was abſolute miſtrels of her own reve- 
nue, 


(6 ) Campbell, as before, P. 442. ( 
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nue, and that whatever encroached upon the prerogative, truck 
at the Crown. What difference, ſaid he, is there between ſay- 
ing, that the Queen is not to uſe the privilege of the Crown, and 
ſaying that ſhe is not Queen? And he detired them to beware, 
leſt, if they meddled further with theſe matters of prerogative, 
the Queen might look to her own power, and finding herſelf 


TC 


able to ſuppreſs their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbi- 


trary authority, might imitate the example of Lewis the XIth of 
France, who, as he termed it, delivered the Crown from ward- 
ſhip. This ſpeech was received by the Houſe with great indig- 
nation, though no reply to it was then made. But in a ſuble- 
quent debate, the ſpirited and patriotic Peter Wentworth (4) 
{aid, that this ſpeech was an inſult on the Houſe ; he ſeverely 


(d) See P. 27, 28, 29 of this Vo- 
lume. The noble zeal and undaunted 
ſpirit which Mr. WEXTWORTH re- 

eatedly exerted in defence of the li- 
—— and free conſtitution of his coun- 
try, in this arbitrary reign, entitle 
him to our veneration. and ſhoald 
make him ever remembered with 
honour. A few vears after the above 
tranſaftion, Mr. Wentworth opened a 
ſeſlion of Parliament with a premedi- 
tated ſpeech, the ſubſtance of which, 
as given by Mr, Hume, 1s as follows. 
He began with obſerving, that the 
very name of liberty is ſweet; but the 
thing itfelf is precious beyond the 
moſt ineſtimable treature : and that 
it hchoved them to be carctul, leſt, 
contenting themſelves with the {weet- 
neſs of the name, they ſhould forego 
the ſubſtance, and abandon what of 
all carthly poſſelſions was of the 
higheſt value ta the kingdom. He 
then procceded to obſerve, that free- 
dom of fpe-ch in that houſe, a privi- 
lege fo ufctul both to ſovereign and 
ſubject, had been formerly intringed 
in many cflcr.tial articles, and was at 
preſent expoſcd to the molt imminent 
danger; that it was uſual, when any 
ſubject of importance was handled, 
eſpecially if it regarded religion, to 
furmize that the ſe topics were diſagree- 
able to the Qucen, and that the farther 
proceeding in them would draw down 
her indignation upon their temerity ; 
That Solomon tad juilly armed the 
King's dipl alure to be a meſſenger 
of death; and it was no wonder that 
men, cven though urged by motives 
ot conicicncs and duty, thoull be in- 
lined to fivp hort, when they found 


reflected 


tzemſelves expoſed to fo ſevere a pe- 
nalty : That by employing this argu- 
ment, the houſe was incapacitated 
from ſerving their country, or even 
from ſerving the Queen herſelf ; whoſe 
ears, behged by pernicious flatterers, 
were thereby rendered inacceſſible 
to the moſt ſalutary truths : That it 
was a mockery to call an aſſembly a 
Parliament, and yet deny them that 
prilvilege, which was fo effential to 
their being, and without which they 
muſt degenerate into an abje& ſchool 
of ſervitude and diſſimulation: That 


as the Parliament was the great guars_ 


dian of the laws, they ought to have 


liberty to diſcharge their truſt, and to 8 


maintain that authority whence even 
Kings themſclves derive their being: 
That a King was conſtituted ſuch by 
law, and though he was not dependent 
on man, yet was he ſubordinate to 
God and the law, and was obliged to 
make their preſcriptions, not his owa 
will, the rule of his conduct: That 
even hls commithon, as GOD's vice- 
gerent, enforced, inttead of looſening 
this obligation; ſince he was thereby 
inveited with authority to execute on 
earth the will of GOD, which is no- 
thing but law and juſtice; That tho? 
theſe ſurmizes of ditpleaſing the Queen 
by their proceedings had impeached, 
in a very eſſential point, all freedom 
of ſpeech, a privijege granted them by 
a ſpecial law ; yet was there a more 
exprels and more dangerous invaſion 
made on their liberties, by frequent 
meſſages from the Crown : That it had 
become a practice, when the Houſe 
were entering on any queſtion, either 
ccclcſtailical or civil, to bring an or- 


dcr 
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reflected on Sir Humphrey Gilbert for his diſpoſition to flatter 
and fawn on the Prince ; and ſaid, that as the camelion could 
change itſelf into all colours but white, ſo that gentleman could 
change umſelf into all faſhions but honeſty, He concluded 
with recommending to the Houſe a due care to maintain liberty 
pt ſpcech, and the privileges of Parliament (e). 


der from the Queen, inhibiting them 
abſo}utcly to treat of ſuch matters, 
and barring them all further diſcuſſion 
ef theſe momentous articles; That the 
Prelates, emboldened by her Royal 
protection, had allumed a deciſive 
er in all queſtions of religion, 
required that every one ſhould 
uy licitly ſubmit his faith to their ar- 
trary determinations ; That the love 
hich he bore his fovereign, forbad 
m to be ſilent under ſuch abuſes, or 
lacrifice, on this important occa- 
fon, his duty to fervile flattery and 
complaiſance: And that, as nocarth! 
ereature wgs exempt from fault, 2 
neither was the Queeu herſelf; but in 
wnpoling this ſervitude on her faithful 
Commons, had committed a great, 
and even dangerous fault, againſt her- 
ſelf and the whole realm. 

This fpeech of Mr. Wentworth's 
drew on him the indignation of the 
Queen and Courtiers; and the majo- 
mwty even of the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons were ſo little in- 
fluenced by the fame free ſentiments 
which animated Wentworth, that they 
not only expreſſed great diſpleaſure 
at the liberty which he had taken in his 
eech, but tequcitered him from the 
Houle, and committed him priſoner 
to rhe Serjeant at Arms, They even 
ordered him to be examined by a 
Commuttee, confitting of all thoſe 
Members who were alſo Members of 
thc Privy Council, and a repoit was to 
be made next day to the Houſe, This 
Committee met in the Star-Chamber, 
and ſummoned Wentworth to appear 
before them, and anſwer for his bcha- 
viour. But though the Commons 
had diſcovered ſo little delicacy or 
precaution, in thus confounding their 
own authority with that of the Star- 
Chamber; Wentworth underitood 
better the principles of liberty, and 
retuſed to give theſe Counſellors any 
account of his conduct in Parliament, 


TELE, 


But 


as Members of the Privy Council, but 
as a Committee of the Houſe. They 
ordered him to deliver them a copy of 
his ſpeech, which he conſented to, on 
condition they would lay it before 
the Queen; “ becauſe,” (aid he, « I 
„% know it will do her Majeſty 
6 good.“ 

Through the whole of his examina» 
tion, Mr, Wentworth behaved with 
great ſpirit, and cenſured with much 
treedom the many late violations of 
the privileges of Parhament, and the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Court. 
And at length ſome of the Members 
of the Committee owned that they 
did not diſagree with him in his 
facts, but that he oughtto have uttered 
them in better terms. Would you 
„ have me,” rephed Wentworth, © to 
© have done as you of her Majeſty's 
Privy Council do, to utter a werghty 
„ matter in ſuch terms as the would 
% not have underitovud ? No; then 
„it wou d have done her Majeſty no 
good, and my intent was to do her 
% good.” The Committee then en- 
deavoured to bring him to retract 
what he had ſaid, but he abſolutely 
reluſed to do this, or to expreſs any 
kind of ſorrow tor what he had donc; 
and a report of his examination being 
made to the Houſe, he was, after greet 
debates, committed to the Tower. 
He continued in confinement about a 
month, when the Queen ſent a meſſage 
to the Commons, by Hatton, one of 
her favourites, and Captain of the 
Guard, acquainting them, that her 
Majeſty had forgiven Wentworth, and 
that ſhe referred his enlargement to the 
Houſe. Upon which Mr. Wentworth 
was ſet at liberty. — Vid. Hume's 
Hiſt. of England, Vol. V. P. 229---232, 
and Guthrie's Hiſt. of England, Vol. 
III. F. 381. 

(e) Hd. Hume's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. V. P. 185, 180, and Guthric's 
Hit. Vol, III. P. 332. 
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But though Sir Humphrey Gilbert's too ſervile attachment to 
the Court, rendered him a very indifferent Senator, he had great 
merit in other reſpects. In 1572, he failed with a fquadron of 
nine ſhips to Flanders, with a reinforce ment for Colonel Tho- 
mas Morgan, who at that time had formed a deſign for he reco- 
very of Fluſhing. How long he continued there, does act ap- 

ear; but upon his return to England, he ſeems to have fe- 
famed his ſtudies with freſh vigour, and to have formed a deſign 
of ſome important undertaking, worthy of the reputation which 
he had already acquired, both for extenſive knowledge and un- 
daunted courage. : 

The firſt diſcovery which he made of his intentions, was in 
his diſcourſe to prove that there is a north-welt paiſage to the 
Eaſt-Indies, which was firſt printed in the year 1576. This is a 
very plain, methodical, and judicious Piece, ſays Dr. Camp- 
bell, and at the cloſe of it there is an account of another trea- 
tiſe of navigation, which he had written, and intended to pub- 
liſh, and which is now probably loſt, The deſign of this diſ- 
courſe was, in all probability, to ſtir up a ſpirit of diſcovery ia 
his countrymen, and to facilitate a deſign he had formed fbr 
planting unknown countries, as well as for the diſcovery of «his 
north-weſt paſſage ; for that he ſtill had this, among other pro- 
Jes, in view, is plain from the letters patent granted to his bro- 
ther, Adrian Gilbert, in 1583. For the preſent, however, he 
adhered to his deſign of planting, and with that view procured 
from the Queen an ainple patent, dated at Weſtminſter, June 11, 
1578, wherein he had full power given him to undertake the 
weſtern diſcovery of America, and to inhabit and poſſeſs any 
lands hitherto unſettled by Chriſtian Princes or their ſubjects, 

Immediately after procuring theſe letters patent, Sir Humph- 
rey applied himſelf to the getting partners in ſo great an —— 
taking, wherein at firſt he ſeems to have been very ſucceſsſul, his 
reputation for knowledge being very great, and his credit as a 
Commander thoroughly eſtabliſhed. However, when the project 
came to be executed, many went of from their agreements, and 
others, even after the fleet was prepared, ſeparated themſelves, 
and choſe to run their own fortunes in their own way, But 
theſe diſappointments did not prevent Sir Humphrey from pro- 
ſecuting his ſcheme, in which alſo he was ſeconded by his bro- 
ther, Sir Walter Raleigh, and a few other friends of unſhaken 
reſolution, With theſe he ſailed to Newfoundland, where he 
continued but a ſhort time, and being then compelled to return, 
in his paſſage home he met with tome Spaniſh veſſels, from 
which he cleared himſelf with great difficulty. This ſeems to 
have been in the ſummer cf 1579 ; but there is no ſatisfactory 


account of this voyage (e). 
7 Sir 


(e) Campbell, as before, P. 444, 145. 
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Sir Humphrey's miſcarriage in this his firſt undertaking was 
far from diſcouraging him; ſor after his return, he went on as 
chearfully as he had done before, in procuring freſh aſſiſtance 
for completing what he intended, and eſtabliſhing Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in undiſcovered lands. One thing which haſtened his ſe- 
cond expedition was this, that though his patent was perpetual, 
yet there was a clauſe in it, by which it was declared void, in 
caſe no poſſeſſion was taken within the ſpace of fix years. This 
term drawing to a cloſe, Sir Humphrey, in the ſpring of the 
year 1583, haſtened his friends in their preparations ; and by 
the firit of June his little fleet was in readineſs to ſail, It con- 
ſiſted of five ſhips. 1. The Delight, of the burthen of 120 
tons, Admiral, in which went Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and under 
him Captain William Winter. 2. The bark — a ſtout 
new ſhip, of 200 tons, Vice-Admiral, built, manned, and vic- 
tualled, at the expence of Sir Walter, then Mr. Raleigh, under 
the command of Captain Butler, 3. The Golden Hind, of 40 
tons, Rear- Admiral, commanded by Captain Edward Hayes, who 
was alſo her Owner. 4. 'The Swallow, of the ſame burthen, 
commanded by Captain Maurice Brown. 5. The Squirrel, of 
the burthen of ten tons, under the command of Captain Wil- 
liam Andrews. 

They ſailed from Plymouth on the 11th of June, and on the 
13th the bark Raleigh returned, the Captain and moſt of thoſe 
on board her falling fick of a contagious diſtemper. On the 
zoth of the ſame month, the reſt of the fleet had ſight of New- 
foundland. On the zd of Auguſt they landed, and the Gene- 
ral, as Sir Humphrey Gilbert was now ſtiled, read his commiſ- 
fion, which was ſubmitted to by all the Engliſh veſſels upon the 
coaſt ; and on the 5th he took poſſeſſion of the harbour of St. 
— in the name of the Queen of England, and granted, as 

er patentee, certain leaſes unto ſuch as were willing to take 
them. At the ſame time a diſcovery was made of a very rich 
ſilver mine, by one Daniel, a Saxon, an able miner, brought by 
the General for that purpoſe. 

Sir Humphrey was now deſirous of putting to ſea again, in or- 
der to make the beſt uſe of his time in diſcovering as far as poſe 
fible ; and having ſent home the Swallow, with ſuch as were 
ſick, or diſcouraged with the hardſhips they had undergone, he 
left the harbour of St. John's on the 2oth of Auguſt, himſelf in 
the ſmall ſloop called the Squirrel, becauſe being light, ſhe was 
the fitter for entering all creeks and harbours ; Captain Brown, 
in the Delight ; and Captain Hayes, in the Golden Hind. The 
weather at firſt was fair, and in all appearance likely to continue 
ſo ; but on the 29th of Auguſt, in the cvening, a ſudden ſtorm 
aroſe, in which the Delight was loſt, and almoſt all the crew (V). 

| This 


J) ln the Delight periſhed an hundred perſons. The Captain 
Captain Maurice Biown, with near might probably have laved his lite, 
it 
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This was a fatal blow to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, not only with 
reſpect to the value of the ſhip, and the lives of the men, but 
alſo in regard to his future hopes ; for in her he loſt his Saxon 
miner, and with him the ſilver ore which had been dug in New- 
foundland, and of which he was ſo confident, as to tell ſome of 
his friends, that he doubted not to borrow ten thouſand pounds 
of the Queen for his next voyage (g). 

On the ſecond of September, he went on board the Golden 
Hind, in order to have his foot dreſſed, which by accident he 
had hurt in treading on a nail. He remained on board all day, 
and thoſe who were in that veſſel earneſtly preſſed him to make 
his voyage home in her : but this he abſolutely refuſed to do, 
affirming, that he would never deſert his bark and his little crew, 
with whom he had eſcaped ſo many dangers. A generous, but 
fatal reſolution ! for the veſſel, being too ſmall to reſiſt the ſwell 
of thoſe tempeſtuous ſeas, about midnight, on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, was ſwallowed up, and never ſeen more (45). In the 
evening, when they were in great danger, Sir Humphrey was 
ſeen ſitting in the ſtern of the ſhip, with a book in his hand, 
and was often heard to ſay with a loud voice, Courage, my 
e lads! we are as near Heaven at ſea, as at land.” This was 
but a few hours before Sir Humphrey and his ſhip were ſwallowed 
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if he would have left the ſhip, when 
ſhe firſt ſtruck ; but he would not be 
the firſt to ſet an ill example. In the 
mean time, fourteen perſons leaped 
into a ſmall pinnace, of a ton and a 
half burthen, no bigger than a Thames 
barge, They looked out ſome time 
for the Captain; but not ſeeing him, 
took in Mr. Clark, the Maſter of the 
Delight, and one more. Being now 
ſixteen in number, they cut the rope, 
and committed themſelves to the 
mercy of the raging waves, without 
any proviſion, or a drop of freſh wa- 
ter ; and with nothing to work with, 
but one ſingle oar. The boat ſeeming 
to be over - loaded, one Edward 
Headly, thinking it was better for 
ſome to periſh, than all, propoſed to 
caſt lots, and that four of the number, 
upon whom the lot might tall, ſhould 
be thrown over-board, to lighten the 
boat: but he was over-ruled by Mr, 
Clark, who, though it was propoſed 
that he ſhould be excepted from the 
number, perſuaded his comrades ra- 
ther to ſubmit to Providence. The 
boat was driven before the wind fix 
days and ſix nights, during which 
ume thele poor wietches bad no other 


up, 


ſuſtenance but their own urine, and 
ſome weeds, which ſwam on the ſur- 
face of the water: and in this extre- 
mity of cold, wet, hunger, and thirſt, 
only Headly and one more periſhed 
the fifth day: but the other fourteen 
lived, till they were driven, the ſe- 
venth day, on ſhore, on the coaſt of 
Newfoundland, from whence they got 
in a French ſhip to France, and foto 
England, before the year's end. Du- 
ring their ſeven days dangerous courſe, + 
they had the wind always at ſouth, 
which ſaved their lives; for if it had 
ſhifted any other way, they had never 
ſeen land: and it was remarkable, 
that they had not been above half an 
hour on land, before the wind came 
full north.” ---Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, 
Vol. I. P. 199, 200. 

(g) Campbell, P. 446, 447. 

( 5 ) * About midnight, the Squir- 
re] being a-hcad of the Golden Hind, 
her lights were at once extinguithed ; 
which thoſe in the Hind ſeeing, cried 
out, Our General is (oft : and it was 
ſuppoſed ſhe ſunk that inſtant, for ſhe 
was never more heard 91,”---Lediard, 
P. 200, 
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up, whereby a fatal period was at once put to his life, and to all 
his defigns and expectations. 

Such was the untimely end of Sir HUMPHREY GILBERT ! 

man of very ext enfive knowledge in maritime affairs, and of 
you courage and abilities. His ſtature was beyond the ordinary 

1ze, his complexion was ſanguine, and his conſtitution very ro- 
buſt. Dr. Campbell obſerves, that he was in a manner the au- 
thorof all our plantations, being the firſt who introduced a legal 
and regular method of ſettling, without which ſuch under- 
takings muſt neceſſarily prove unſucceſsful. Beſides, his treatiſe 
of the north-weſt paſſage was the ground of all the expectations 
which the beſt ſeamen had for many years, of actually finding 
Juch a route to the Eaſt-Indies ; and though at preſent we know 
many things advanced therein to be falſe, yet we likewiſe find 
many of his conjectures true, and all of them founded in rea- 
Jon, and the philoſophy then commonly received. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert mas married to Anne, the * of 
Sir Anthony Ager of Kent, by whom he had ſeveral children. 
His eldeſt ſon, Sir John Gilbert, followed his father's example; 
and though he died in the flower of his age, acquired the charac- 
ter of a gallant ſoldier, and a great Officer. And his youngeſt 
ſon, Raleigh Gilbert, Eſq; obtained a conſiderable reputation at 
ſea, and had the happineſs to execute ſome part of that plan 
which his father had the honour to contrive. 


The Life of Sir JOHN PERROT. 


OHN PERROT was ſon to Thomas Perrot, Eſq; (i) by 
Mary, daughter and heireſs of James Berkley, Eſq; who 
was ſecond ſon to the Lord Berkley. The exact time of 
his birth is not known. He received a genteel education; 

and being very tall, and of an extraordinary degree of _— 
and agility, he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his youth by 
martial exerciſes, and feats of activity and chivalry, in which he 
much delighted. When he was eighteen years of age, which he 
was about the 36th year of King Henry the VIIIth's reign, he 
was ſent to the Marquis of Wincheſter, then Lord-'Treaſurer of 
England, in order to receive the completion of his education in 
that Nobleman's houſe, agreeable to the cuſtom of that age. 

In the Marquis's houſe, among other young gentlemen ſent 
thither with the ſame view, he found the Lord Abergavenny, a 
youth of ſo ungovernable a temper, that the ſervants and gen- 
tlemen in the houſe were made very uneaſy by him. Theſe ob- 
ſerving Mr. Perrot to be at leaſt equal to his Lordſhip in ſta- 
ture, ſtrength, and courage, eaſily contrived to breed a quarrel 
between them, which quickly came to blows (4). His Lord- 
ſhip found himſelf rather overmatched in point of ſtrength, and 
that he had no advantage with reſpect to courage; and the trial 
having made each ſenfible of the other's abilities, an intimacy 
commenced between them; but their friendſhip did not laſt 
long : for having agreed to make a joint entertainment for their 
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(i) He at leaſt paſſed for the ſon 
of this. gentleman ; but an opinion 
very generally prevailed, and which 
Sir John Perrot himſelt appears to 
have belicved, that he really ſprung 
from the loins of King Henry VIII, 
It is ſaid that there was an intimacy 
between his mother and that Prince, a 
ſhort time before her marriage with 
Mr. Perrot.---Vid, Lloyd's State-Wor- 
thies, Vol. I. P. 396, 397. and Bio- 
graph. Brit, It is certain, that he 
greatly reſembled King Henry in his 
temper and ſpirit, 

(4) * The Lord of Abergavenny 
& as ſo fierce and haſty a young No- 
& blcman, that uo (er vant or gentle» 


common 


man in that houſe could continue 
long quiet, but he would quarrel 
with them upon any {mall cauſe, 


till Mr. Perrot came thither, whom 


the gentlemen and ſerving - men 


+ perceiving to be of a bold ſpirit, 
* comely ſtature, good ſtrength, and 


{ſeeming courageous, they then told 
the young Lord of Abergavenny, 
that there was a young gentleman 
come to the houſe, who would 


match him. Is there ſuch a one ? 


laid he; et me ſee bim. And ſo 
coming where Mr, Perrot was, tor 
the firit falutation he aſked him, 
What, Sir, are you the kill-cow that 
muſt mateb ms: Ni, ſaid Mr. Per- 
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common acquaintance, the impetuoſity of their tempers occa- 
fioned a quarrel between them, ſo that they broke the glaſſes, of 
which they had provided good ſtore, about one another's ears, 
before the gueſts came. 

But though the heat of Mr. Perrot's temper ſometimes drew 
him into inconveniencies, it alſo proved the means of intro- 
ducing him to the notice and fayour of the King. Among other 
irregularities of his youth, he ſometimes indulged himſelf with 
lewd women; and going for that purpoſe, ſhortly after his 
breach with Lord Abergavenny, to the Stews in Southwark, at- 
tended only with a page, he fell into a quarrel with two yeomen 
of the King's guard ; who both attacking him with their ſwords, 
he made a very gallant defence, and being hurt in the fray, the 
report reached the ear of his Majeſty, who was then hard by at 
Wincheſter-Houſe. And Henry's curiofity being excited, he 
ſent for him, and making ſome enquiries concerning his name 
and family, he was much pleaſed with his undaunted air, and 
the ſpirit of his anſwers ; and accordingly invited him to Court, 
and promiſed to beſtow ſome preferment on him (1). 

Whether King Henry, in the courſe of his converſation with 
young Perrot, found any reaſon to ſuſpect the ſuppoſed affinity 
between them, does not appear. However, he repaired to Court; 

ut the King dying ſoon after, he returned to the houſe of the 
Marquis of Wincheſter, till the public affairs were ſomewhat 
ſettled ; when he again went to Court, and fo recommended 
himſelf to the young King, Edward VI. that he was pitched 
upon for one of the Knights of the Bath at that Prince's corona- 
tion. And having received this inſtance of Royal favour, he 
frequently diſplayed his valour, firength, and activity, in tilts 
and tournaments, and acts of chivalry ; ſo that King Edward 
conceived 


* 


« rot, T am no butcher ; but if you ule (1) 


« "we no better, you ſpall find I can give 
4% , buteber's blow. Can you ſo, ſaid 
% he; I wi! ſee that. And ſo being 
& both angry, they buckled, and fell 
© to blows; in trial and continuance 
% whereof, the Lord Abergavenny 
% found that he had his hands ſull of 
& him, and was rather over-matched 
« in ſtrength, and had no advantage 
& of him in ſtomach, whereby he Was 
« willing to be parted from him. So 
« the ſerving- men, and other gentle- 
« men in the Marquis's houſe, (when 
& they found the young Lord of Aber- 
* gavenny unruly) would ſtill threaten 
« him with Mr. Perrot.“ -The Hil- 
* of that moſt eminent Stateſman, 
Sir, John Perrot, Knight of the Bath, 
&c. Edit, 8 vo. 1728. P. 24, 25, 


ö The King being then at 
Winchelter-houſc, near that place, was 
told how a young gentleman, having 
„ no hair on his face, had fought 
„ with two of his Majzſty's ſervants, 
« Which the King hearing, and being 
& dcefirous to fee him, ſent tor 
« him, demanded his name, country, 
© and kindred. This being boldly by 
„ him related, it picaled the King 
„ very well to ſce ſo much valour and 
% audacity in ſo young a man, and 
e therefore he willed him to repair to 
& the Court, where he would bcitow 
„a place and preferment on him.” 
Life of Sir John Perrot, as bctore, 
P. 26, 27. 
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conceived a great liking for him, which was not a little height- 
ened by the extraordinary comelineſs and dignity of his — 

About this time, Sir John Perrot attended the Marquis of 
Southampton in his Embaſſy to France, to treat of a marriage 
between King Edward and the French King's daughter. And 
the Marquis being a Nobleman that took much delight in ac- 
tive ſports and exerciſes, was entertained by the French Mo- 
narch with hunting the wild boar. In the chace, a gentleman 
charging the boar with his chacing-ſtaff, happened to mils his 
aim, ſo that the enraged animal was ready to run in upon him; 
when Sir John Perrot ſtepped inſtantly to his reſcue, and with a 
broad ſword which he then wore, gave the beaſt ſuch a ſtroke, 
as very nearly parted the head from the ſhoulders. The French 
King, who ſtood in fight, came immediately to him, and taking 
him by the middle, cried out, BeauroiLe. Sir John, thinking 
the King came to try his ſtrength, returned the addreſs, by 
taking his Majeſty in his arms, and lifting him a conſiderable 
height from the ground ; at which the King ſhewed not the leaſt 
diſpleaſure ; but, on the contrary, offered him a good penſion 
to enter into his ſervice, To this proffer Sir John Perrot re- 
plied, © That he humbly thanked his Majeſty for his generous 
« offer; but he was a gentleman that had means of his own to 
« ſupport himſelf ; and if he wanted any thing, he knew that 
« he ſerved a gracious and a royal Prince, who would not fee him 
« want, and to whom only he had vowed his ſervice during 
« life ().“ 

Shortly after, he returned to England, where he chiefly re- 
ſided at Court; but he lived in fo expenſive and magnificent a 
manner, that he was ſoon reduced to a neceſſity of mortgaging 
ſome of his eſtates : nor was that ſufficient ; for notwithſtanding 
theſe mortgages, he found himſelf in a ſhort time involved in a 
debt of ſeven or eight thouſand pounds. The bad ſtate of his 
affairs at length made him very melancholy ; and as he was one 
day walking in a kind of bye-place about the Court, he entered 
into a kind of ſoliloquy, reproaching himſelf for his paſt indiſ- 
cretion, and bemoaning his preſent ſituation ; lamenting that 
he had been fo unwiſe as to ſquander away his fortune, and waſte 
a great part of that in a few years, which his anceſtors had ac- 
quired and enjoyed ſo many. And muſt I,” ſaid he,“ be the 
„ man that ſhall overthrow my houſe, which hath continued ſo 
« long ? It had been better that I had never been born: for 
« what ſhall I do to recover my eſtate ?” He went on in this 
manner, entering into a debate with himſelf, whether he had beſt 
follow the Court, or leave the Court, and follow the wars ; fince 
he found, he ſaid, that ſhould he continue at Court, the King 
being young, and under government, if, upon his good deſerts, 
his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to grant him any thing in recom- 


pence | 


(=) id. Biograph. Brit, and Life of Perret, as before, P. 28---g1. 
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pence for his ſervice, yet his Governors, as the Lord Protector 
and the Privy Council, might gainſay it, and ſo he ſhould rather 
jun into farther arrears, than recover his decayed fortunes. But 
if he retired into the country, where he might live at leſs 
charge, or betook himſelf to the wars, where he might get 
fome volt of comman d and profit, it would be a means o ſave 
his eſtate, and pay his debts.---In the mean time, while Sir John 
Perrot was arguiug and debating wich himſelf, it happened that 
. * the _—_ Kin; came that way, a ad over-heard the greateſt part 
% 


316 


or what he had ſaid; and at length Repping up, How now, 
matter, that you make 
or at leaſt ap- 
? pearing to be ſurprize d (2), told rhe King, that he did not 

chin his Highneſs had been ſo near him. “ Yes,” ſaid his 
bo ae we heard you weil enough; and have you ſpent your 

e ekate in our ſervice ? and is the King fo young, and fo un- 
| 5 x der government, that he cannot give you any thing 1 in recom- 
oy pence for your ſervice? Find out ſomewhat, and you ſhall {ce 
whether the King has not power to beſtow it upon you.“ Sir 


Perrot, (faid the King) what is the m 


* this great moan ?” Sir John, in a ſurprize, 


* FF ohn humbly rh: anked his Majeſty, and {hortly after diſcovered a 


* gonccalment of ſome eſtate or goods th: had been forfeited to 
te Crown; which, upon his petition, was readily beſtowed 
Soon him ; and with which he Paid the greateſt — of his 
„ and henceiorward managed his affairs with m 
alk! frugality. 
Kfter = death of King Edward, and the acceſſion of Queen 
wo lary, Sir John Perrot came 1nto ſome troub * as being a fa- 
ourer of the reformed religion. One Gaderne, his country- 
an, — him of harbouring certain Heretics at his houſe 
8 Wa! les; particularly A! exander Nowe!l, and his uncle Per- 
ot, who had been tutor to King Edward in the Greek tongue, 
Wich ſome others. Upon this accuſation, Sir John not denying 
his ligion, was committed priſoner to the Fleet; yet having 
mangg friends, and being perſonally well liked by the Queen, he 
obtamed his diſcharge. Shortly after, he went to St. Quintin, 
Were he had a command under the Earl of Pembroke, who 
Festly eftcemed him. But all ties of friendſhip, and every 
ther relation, were conſumed by the flaming zeal for Popery 
in this reign, 


Aﬀeer their return to England, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was then Preſident of Wales, received a ſpecial 
charge from the Queen, to ſee that no Hereties ſhould remain in 


— "4 
» os Wales, 
"IN; 
N ESE : 
) It is mtimated, that this ſoli- count of his Life, referred to before, 
25 quy of Sir John Perrot's was made the account vi this incident is related 


ambiguouſty, as if it were a matter of 
doubt, whether Sur John's being over- 
heard by the King was the conſe- 
qucace of deiign, or me rely the reiul 
of accident. 


with a * an that it a guld be over- 
|. heard by the King, who was accul- 
$ tomed, it is \ aid. to come to this place 
at that time of the day; and in this 
þ mar mer it 15 1claicd in the Biogi a! 1a 


KReiteaumca, But in thc original ace 
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Wales. With this order the Earl acquainted his friend Sir 
John Perrot, who was then bed-fellow to this Nobleman's ſon, 
Sir Edward Herbert, defiring his aſſiſtance in putting it into 
execution. But this Sir John refuſed, As being 934103 his con- 
ſcience; upon which the Earl forbad him his houſe, and there 
enſued a quarrel, wherein from words they proceeded to blows, 
but were ſoon parted. The report of this toon reached the car 
of the Queen, who was highly offenced at it; and on Sir John 
Perrot's next coming to Court,  icootved him very caldly, and 
even looked on him with indignation. The buſineſs which 
brought him thither was a ſuit which he had at that time to her 
Majeſty, for the caſtle and Lordſhip of Carew, ot which he had 
already received a promiſe. In this exigence, he was adviſed by 
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his friends to reconcile himſelf to the Earl of ! 
by his means to pacify the Queen, But his high ſpirit would 
not ſuffer him to ſtoop to inch a ſubmiſſion. However, we 
found ſome other friends, who in a ſhort time prevailed ucbu 
her Majeſty to refer his ſuit to the Privy Council. ; 
When the affair came to be heard before the Council, Gardi- 
ner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, vigorouſly oppoſed his ſuit, and 
ſharply cenſured him for making ſuch an application. „ Sir 
John Perrot,“ ſaid the Prelate, do yon come to ſcek ſuitsof 
* the Queen? I tell you, that except you alter your heretſeal 
« religion, it were more fit that the Queen ſhould beſtow fag- 
« gots, than any Living on you.” It was taken for granted,” on 
all hands, that the Earl of Pembroke would warmly oppoſe 
Perrot's ſuit, on account of the late rupture between them. But 
when it came to this generous Nobleman's turn to ſpeak, he ex- 
prefled himſelf in the following terms: My Lords, (ſaid the 
« Earl) I muſt tell you my opinion of this man, (meaning Per- 
« rot) and of this matter: for the man, I think he would at 
this time, if he could, eat my heart with ſalt; but yet, not- 
« withſtanding his anger againſt me, I mult give him * due; 
«« hold him to be a man of good worth, and one who Nath de- 
« ſerved of her Majeſty, in her ſervice, as good a matter as this 
« which he ſeeketh ; and will no doubt deſerve better, if he 
«« reform his religion; therefore ſince the Queen has paſſed her 
« gracious promiſe, I ſee no reaſon but he ſhould have that 
« which he ſeeketh.” And accordingly the majority of- the 
Council aſſenting to what the Earl ſaid, Sir John Perrot Was 
put into poſſeſſion of the caſtle and Lordſhip which he ſoli- 
cited. And on all occations hereafter, he chearfully, and 
gratefully acknowledged the generous and noble behavioux of 
the Earl of Pembroke. During the remainder of this reigng he 
is ſaid to have chiefly reſided in the country, where he was 
greatly beloved and reſpected. 7 
On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, Sir John Perrot again 
appeared at Court, where he was very graciouſly received by 
the Queen ; and he was one of the Knights appointed to ſup- 
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port the canopy of State at her coronation. In the firſt year of 
this reign, Sir John was alſo one of the Knights pitched on to 
aſſiſt at a tournament at Greenwich, for the entertainment of 
the French Ambaſſador. And in order to give our readers ſome 
idea of theſe romantic entertainments, which were formerly ſo 
much admired, we ſhall give ſome account of this, in which Sir 
— Perrot was a principal actor. Tents being ſet up, and a 

anquet provided in Greenwich park, her Majeſty took the 
Ambaſſador to the place, where, as ſne paſſed through the park 
gate, a page preſented a ſpecch, ſignifying, that there were cer- 
tain Knights come from a far country, who had dedicated their 
ſervices to their ſeveral miſtreſſes, Ladies for beauty, virtue, and 
other excellencies, as they deemed incomparable ; and therefore 
they vowed to advance their fame through the world, and to try 
the combat with any ſuch as ſhould dare to affirm, that they had 
any rivals in perfection. And hearing great fame of a Lady 
which kept her court thereabouts, renowned both for her own 
excellency, and for the worthineſs of many redoubted Knights 
which ſhe kept, they were come thither to try whether any of 
her Knights would encounter them, in defence of their miſ- 


treſs's honour. To this the Queen replied, ** Sir Dwarf, you 


give me very ſhort warning, but I hope your Knights ſhall be 
« anſwered.” And then looking about, ſhe ſaid to the Lord- 
Chamberlain, “ Shall we be out-bragged by a Dwarf?“ „“ No, 
« may it pleaſe your Majeſty,” rephed he ; let but a trumpet 
be ſounded, and it ſhall be ſeen that you keep men at arms 
« enough to anſwer any proud challenges,” Then was the 
trumpet ſounded, and immediately there iſſued out of the eaſt 
lane at Greenwich, divers penſioners gallantly armed and 
mounted. The challengers were, the Earl of Ormond, Lord 
North, and Sir John Perrot; who preſently prepared themſelves 
to run courſes in the field againſt all comers. Among the de- 
ſendants was one Mr. Cornwallis, a tall gentleman, and a good 
man at arms, who fell to the ſhare of Sir John Perrot, who in 
the encounter chanced to wound him lightly in the thigh ;- at 
which he expreſſing ſome reſentment, provoked Sir John; and 
as they were both choleric, they challenged each other to run 
with ſharp lances without armour, 1n the. preſence of the Queen. 


But her Majeſty would not ſuffer it, but perſuaded them to be re- 


conciled to each other; and ſo after ſome courſes performed as 
uſual, the combat ended. After which her Majeſty invited the 
French Ambaſſador to the hanquet, provided in a pavilion raiſed 
for the purpoſe, in the park. But his Excellency declined it, 
having 1n the interim received an account of the unfortunate end 


of his Sovereign, Henry II. King of France, who was about this 


time killed in a tournament by the Earl of Montgomery; and it 
is ſaid that the conſideration of ſuch accedents as theſe, was a 
principal cauſe of theſe diverſions being laid aſide, | 
Some 
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Some years after, Sir John Perrot was called upon to diſplay 
his courage and activity in more important affairs. In 1572, 
the Queen ſent him into Ireland as Lord-Preſident of Munſter, a 
province which then lay almoſt entirely deſolate, having been 
waſted by the Earl of Deſmond and his accomplices. Sir John 
landed at Waterford on the firſt of March, and in three days 
after James Fitz-Morris burnt the town of Kyllmallog, hanged 
the chief Magiſtrate, and as many more of the inhabitants as 
he could take, at the high croſs in the market-place, and car- 
ried away all the plate and wealth of the place. Sir John Per- 
rot, therefore, haſted to Dublin, to take the uſual oath before 
the Lord-Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, in order that he might 
ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed againſt the rebels. At his re- 
turn to Corke, about the 1oth of April following, he immedi- 
ately aſſembled his troops, and went to Kyllmallog, and having 
directed the town-walls to be repaired, and the houſes to be re- 
built, he proceeded in purſuit of the rebels with ſo much expe- 
dition and ſpirit, that he brought James Fitz-Morris to {wear 
fealty to the Queen and Crown of England, and reduced tke 
whole province of Munſter into as good a ſtate of quiet and 
tranquility as any part of Ireland, in little more than the ſpace 
of a year, In the courſe of which he underwent great hard- 
ſhips (e), and expoſed himſelf to the utmoſt dangers, with the 
moſt undaunted courage. However, in the mean time, ſome com- 
plaints were ſent againſt him to England, that he had abuſed his 
power by arbitrary and unwarrantable proceedings. He no 
ſooner received information of this, than he determined to croſs 
the water, in order to clear himſelf in perſon from the charge 
3 againſt him; and accordingly, without waiting for 

eave, having taken proper meaſures for the government of 
Munſter in his abſence, and made up his accounts, he departed 
from thence about the beginning of March, 1673. 

On his arrival in England, bs was admitted to an audience 
of the Queen; though it was expected that he would have in- 
curred her diſpleaſure, by leaving his government without per- 
miſſion. But when he had related to her Majeſty the particulars 
of his ſervice, the ſtate of the country, and the cauſe of his 
coming over, and anſwered ſuch objections as had been made 


Vol. III. 8. 2 8 


(„) „ The Preſident, Sir John 
* Perrot, followed his good fortunes 
«© and his foes with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
„ that ſeldom would they come to 
„fight with him, except it were light 
% ſkirmiſhes, and that upon great ad- 
* vantage, Which he perceiving, 
« purſued them night and day in per- 
fon, even in the winter, and lay out 
„ many nights in the field, both in 
% trolt and ſnow, cnduring ſuch hard- 


* acſs, that 1 have heard two of his 


againſt 


« followers, yet living, report that of 
„ him, as were they not men of good 
« credit, it would hardly be he- 
« lieved.”---Life of Perrot, as before, 
P. 58, It appears that the famous 
rebel Fitz-Morris challenged Sir John 
Perrot to fight him in ſingle combat, 
to which the latter readily conſented ; 
but when the time appointed came, 
Fitz-Morris declined the engagement, 
Vid, Life, P, 6163. 
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againſt him, her Majeſty teſtified her approbation of his pro- 
ceedings, and expreſſed a deſire that he ſhould return to his go- 
vernment. But Sir John propoſing ſeveral new regulations to be 
made, which were not approved by the Council, he ſolicited 
for permiſſion to retire into the country for the recovery of his 
health; and obtaining it, returned to his own houſe in Wales. 

He had been there but a few years, when the Court _— 
intelligence that James Fitz-Morris, fince his ſubmiſſion, ha 
been in Spain, and obtained a promiſe of ſhips and men to in- 
vade Ireland, and eſpecially the province of Munſter, Sir John 
was ſent for, to take the command of a ſquadron to be ſent to 
ſea againſt him. And all things being got ready, he ſet out 
from London (y), and repaired to the fleet. The names of 
the ſhips and pinnaces under his command, were, the Benenge, 
Sir John Perrot, Admiral; the Dreadnought, William Gorge, 
Vice-Admiral ; the Foreſight, Nicholas Gorge, Rear-Admiral ; 
the Catys, Captain York; the Swiftſure, Captain Pierce ; and 
the Seabright, Captain Ward. With this ſquadron, Sir John 
ſet out from Gillingham to the Downs, and thence paſſing by 
Falmouth and Plymouth, arrived at Ireland, and continued cruiz- 
Ing upon the coaſt about Waterford, till the ſeaſon was paſt for 
making any attempt upon the country; when receiving intelli- 
gence that the Spaniards had dropped their enterprize for that 
year, he returned again with his fleet ſafe to England. It ap- 
pears, however, that in chacing a pirate, whom he took on his 
return, he very narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck (97). 

He now repaired again to his feat in Wales; but he was ftill 
careful to keep up his intereſt at Court, And with this view, 
on proper occaſions, he gave his perional attendance there; and 
alſo kept up a correſpondence with Sir Francis Walſingham, and 
ſome others in the Miniſtry, who are ſaid to have often aſked 
his advice upon public affairs. And in 1582, being conſulted 

concerning 


( p ) © Being royally furniſhed in © he ſhould have no harm. Which 
all reſpects, he departed from Lon- * meſſage and jewel Sir John Perrot 


„don about Auguſt, and going from “ received joytully ; and he returned 


„ thence by barge, he had with him 
& divers Noblemen and gentlemen, 
who did accompany him unto the 
« ſhips. As they lay in their barge 
« againſt Grecnwich, where the Queen 
+ Kept her Court, Sir John Perrot 
{ent one of his gentlemen aihore, 
„ with a diamond in a token unto 
Mrs Blanch Parry, willing him to 
tell her, that a diamond coming 
„ unlookcd for, did always bring good 
© luck with it. Which the Qu«cn 
hearing of, ſent Sir John Perrot a 
fair jewel hanged by a white cy- 
« preſs; ſignifying . withal, thot as 
long as he wore that tor her {ake 
the did believe, with GOD's help, 


„ anſwer unto the Queen, That he 
„% would wear that for his Sove- 
& rcign's fake, and doubted not, with 
+ GOD's favour, to return her ſhips 
in ſafety, and either to bring the 
Spaniards {it they came in his wav} 
© as priſoners, or clic to fink them in 
the leas. So as Sar John Perrot 
5 pailed by in his barge, the Queen 
+ looking out at the window, lhaked 
ner fan, and put out her hand to- 
* wards him, who making a low 
% obeilance, put the ſcart and jewel 


. 
„ 


* 


* 


* 


% about his neck, which the Qucen 
6 ſent him.”---Lite, P. 108, 10g. 


() Lite, P. 114, 113, 116. 
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concerning the beſt means for quelling the Earl of Deſmond's 
rebellion in Ireland, and ſettling that kingdom in a more or- 
derly ſtate of government, he drew up a paper containing his 
ſentiments upon the ſubject; which was ſo well S that, 
in 1583, he received a commiſſion, appointing him Lord-De- 
puty of Ireland; and accordingly embarking with the Earl of 
Ormond at Milford Haven, he arrived at Dublin in the begin- 
ning of that year. 

The Deſmond family was now become extin& by the death of 
the fifteenth Earl of that title; but notwithſtanding this, yet 
the ſtate of Ireland was ſtill far from being ſettled in any or- 
derly courſe of ſubjection and government. On the contrary, 
in many parts of the kingdom, there was little appearance of 
any thing but anarchy, confuſion, and lawleſs riot. Our new 
Lord-Deputy, ſoon after his entrance upon his office, reſolved to 
make a progreſs throughout the whole country, and to viſit each 
province in perſon, in order to ſettle the better diſpoſed in a 
good courſe of peace and tranquility, by hearing complaints 
and redreſſing grievances, and eſtabliſhing a regular government 
to reduce the rebellious and ſeditious by force; and it appears 
that he made a great change in the ftate of affairs in a ſhort 
time. But whilſt he was employed in this important buſineſs, 
he did not always ſufficiently attend to the rules of prudence 
and diſcretion. He was naturally of a very choleric and 
haughty ſpirit, and had imbibed very high notions of govern- 
ment, and was of opinion that it ought to be adminiſtered with 
ſeverity. In acting upon theſe principles, while he conquered 
the rebel Lords, and reduced them to ſubmiſſion, he is ſaid to 
have given great offence to thoſe who were well affected to the 
Government, by acting in too arbitrary a manner. Hence 
complaints were carried to England, which produced ſeveral 
checks for the paſt, and reſtraints for the future, ſent to him by 
the Council ; and theſe not being ſufficiently regarded, the mur- 
murs in Ireland grew louder, and the reprehenſions from England 
ſtronger. This greatly diſguſted him, ſo that he frequently 
ſolicited to be recalled, but without effect. However, notwith- 
ſtanding the complaints that were made againſt him, and the re- 
bukes that he received from England, he ſtill continued to act 
upon the ſame principles as before, relying upon the merit of 
his ſervices, and the uprightneſs of his intentions. But the 
Queen being much diſpleaſed with his conduct, he was at length 
recalled from his government in 1588. Thus diſgraced at 
Court, he failed from Dublin to his caſtle of Carew in Pem- 
brokethire, where he arrived with as ſplendid a retinue as ever 
attended any Lord- Deputy out of Ireland. But he did not long 
enjoy the ſweets of his retirement; for a charge of high trea- 
ſon being preferred againſt him, he was taken into cuſtady, and 
after being ſome time confined in the Lord-Treaſurer's houſe, 
he was committed priſoner to the Tower of London ; from 

2S2 whence, 
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whence, on the 27th of April, 1592, he was brought to his trial 
before a ſpecial commiſſion in Weſtminſter-Hall. The grounds 
of the indictment againſt him were, “ for having treated the 
« perſon and character of the Queen contumeliouſly ; for re- 
"| — Popiſh Priefts ; for keeping a ſecret correſpondence 
ce with the Duke of Parma, and Elizabeth's enemies; and for 
&« foſtering the civil commotions in Ireland.” He made a noble 
defence, but acknowledged his indiſcretion in ſpeaking diſre- 
ſpectfully of the Queen: for indeed nothing was fairly and ju- 
dicially proved againſt him, but ſome paſſionate diſreſpectful 
words againſt Elizabeth's perſon (7), which having been re- 
PR to her, had greatly exaſperated her againſt him. But Pop- 
am, the Attorney-Genera!, who knew that Elizabeth made it a 
point that he ſhould be convicted, produced a ſet of ſcandalous, 
and ſome of them infamous, witneſſes, to prove the charge, and 
ſupported it with all his venal eloquence (s). And at laſt, af- 
ter a long trial, the Jury brought him in guilty ; and he re- 
ceived ſentence of death on the 16th of June following. It is 
ſaid, that after he was condemned, Sir John Perrot exclaimed, 
„Ob's death, will the Queen ſuffer HER BROTHER to be of- 
46 fered up as a ſacrifice tothe envy of my friſking adverſaries ?” 
It was thought that Elizabeth intended to have pardoned him, 
but he died in September following, a priſoner in the Tower. 
Sir JOHN PERROT was a man of great courage, and ſtrong 
natural parts, though not much enlightened by literature. He was 
in his perſon remarkably tall, well made, and of great ſtrength 
of body. He had a majeſtic air, a piercing eye, and a com- 
manding aſpect. He was of a noble and generous ſpirit, but 
proud, choleric, and imprudent, and too much addicted to licen- 
tious amours. He was married to a ſiſter of the Earl of Eſſex, 


buy u hom he had a ſon, Sir Thomas Perrot, to whom the Queen 


reſtored his father's eſtate. 


(r ) Eis mortal words were Lloyd's State - Worthies, Vol. I. P. 
« thoſe in the Great Chamber of 397. See alſo Biograph. Brit. where 
Dublin, when the Queen ſent him it is obſerved, that ſeveral of his 
«© ſome reſpectful letters after her ex- ſpeeches of this kind were told by 
« poſtulatory ones, with an intima- his Secretary Williams, who betrayed 
„ tion of the Spaniard's deſign: Lo him, 

„ now (ſaith he) ſhe is ready to p--s (=] Vid. Guthrie's Hiſt. of Eng- 
«* herſelf for fear of the Spaniard, I land, Vol, III. P. 499. 
„% am again one of ber wwoite boys,” 
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The Life of CHARLES HOwAR PD, Earl 
of Nottingham, and Lord High Ad- 
miral of England. 


HARLES HOWARD was the ſon of Lord William 
Howard, by Margaret, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gamage, of Glamorganſhire. He was born in the 
year 1536. His father being afterwards raiſed to the 
title of Baron of Effingham, and alſo appointed Lord High Ad- 
miral, he ſerved under him in ſeveral expeditions, till the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, when he was about two and twenty 
years of age. And his father coming into great favour with 
that Princeſs, he enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of it; and, in 
1559, was ſent over into France, to compliment King Charles IX. 
who had juſt aſcended that Throne. Nine years after, he was 
appointed General of the Horſe, in the expedition made by the 
arl of Warwick, againſt the Earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, who had taken up arms in the north; and in 
cruſhing this rebellion he was very active (g). 

In 1570, he commanded a ſquadron of men of war, which 
Queen Elizabeth had appointed to eſcort Anne of Auſtria, 
daughter to the Emperor Maximilian, to the coaſt of Spain. And 
on this occaſion he aſſerted the honour of the Engliſh flag with 
great ſpirit, by compelling the Spaniſh ſhips which attended 
that Princeſs, to lower their flags in the Engliſh ſeas (7). In 
1571, he was elected Knight of the Shire for the county of 
Surrey ; but ſoon after ſucceeded to the title and eſtate of his 

father, 


(„) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- © to yail their bonnets for the Queen 


mirals, Vol. I. P. 429. Edit. 1742. © of En;land, and made them per- 


: © feftly to underſtand that old ſpeech 
(e) Mr. Hakluyt, in the epiſtle de- y — 

dicatory to our Admiral, prefixed to . of the Prince of Poets, ; 
the firſt Volume of his Works, ſays, * on illi imperium pelagi ſæuumgue 
% When the Emperor's ſiſter, the tr identem, 
«4 ſpouſe of Spain, with a fleet of an Sed tibi ſorte datum. 
* hundred and thirty fail, ſtoutly and * Yet after they had acknowledged 
„proudly paſſed the narrow ſeas, © their duty, your Lordſhip, on her 
« your Lordſhip, accompanied with „ Majeſty's behalf, conducted her 
* ten ſhips only of her Majeſty's * ſafely through our Engliſh channel, 
% Navy Royal, environed their fleet “ and — 5 all — offices of 
in moſt ſtrange and warlike ſort, * honour and humanity to that fo- 
* enforced them to ſtoop gallant, and % reign Princeſs.” 
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father, who died on the 12th of January, 1572, in the great of- 
fice of Lord Privy Seal, and highly in the Queen's favour. 

The Queen diſtinguiſhed the fon as ſhe had done the father, 
by raiſing him to the higheſt offices in the, kingdom; not 
haſtily, but by a due progreſſion. He was appointed Cham- 
berlain of the Houſnold, an once which had been enjoyed by his 

ather; and on the 24th of April, 1573, he was elected Knight 
of the Garter. At this time he was not only in the fayour of 
the Queen, but exceedingly popular, as well on account of his 
hoſpitality, affability, and other good qualities, as for the ſake 
of his family. And when the Earl of Lincoln died, in 1585, the 
Queen immediately determined to raiſe the Lord Effingham to 
the poſt of High Admiral ; which ſhe did with the general ap- 
probation of her ſubjects, and greatly to the ſatisfaction of the 
ſeamen, by whom he was much beloved (2). | 

We mult now proceed to give ſome account of the attempt to 
Invade England by the famous Spaniſh Armada; in the de- 
fending his country againſt which, our Lord Admiral made a 
very conſiderable figure, Philip II. King of Spain, from the 
time of Qgeen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the Throne, had dealt 
with her very deceitfully, ſometimes pretending to be her firm 
friend, and at other times ſceking every occaſion to injure and 
moleſt her ſubjeAs. But as Elizabeth was the chi:f bulwark of 
the Proteſtants in Europe, and had aſſiſted the Hollanders in 
treeing themſelves from the tyranny of the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, Philip about this time formed a deſign of invading Eng- 
land, and making a conqueſt of the kingdom. During ſome 
z1me he carried on his preparations for this purpoſe with ſe- 
crecy ; but ſo ſoon as the reſolution was fully taken, every part 
of bis vaſt Empire reſounded with noiſe of armaments, and all 
dis Miniſters, Generals, and Admirals, were employed in for- 
warding the deſign. In all the ports of Sicily, of Naples, of 
Spain and Portugal, artizans were employed in building veſlels 
er uncommon ſize and force; naval ſtores were bought at a 
prodigious expence ; proviſions amaſſed ; armies levied and 
quartered in the maritime towns of Spain ; and plans laid for 
fitting out ſuch a fleet and embarkation, as had never before had 
its equal in Europe. The military preparations in Flanders 
were no leſs formidable. Troops from all quarters were every 
moment aſſembling, to reinforce the Duke of Farma, a General 
of great {kill and bravery, who commanded the Spaniſh troops. 
Capizuchi and Spinelli conducted forces from Italy; the Mar- 
quis of Borgaut, a Prince of the Houſe of Auſtria, levied troops 
in Germany; the Walloon and Burgundian regiments were 
completed or augmented ; the Spaniſh infantry was ſupplied 
with recruits ; and an army of thirty four thouſand men were 
allembled in the Netherlands, and kept in a readineſs to be 

tranſport ed 


(2) Campbelh P. 430. 
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tranſported into England. The Duke of Parma employed all 
the carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flanders or in 
Lower Germany, and the coaſts of the Baltic; and he built at 
Dunkirk, and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, a great num- 
ber of boats and flat · bottomed veſſels, for the tranſportation of 
his infantry and cavalry into England. The moſt renowned 
Nobility and Princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of 
ſharing in the honour of this great enterprize; which was ſo 
well calculated to promote the intereſts of the Catholic Church, 
and to exterminate Hereſy. About two thouſand volunteers, 
many of them men of family, had enliſted in the ſervice of 
Spain. No doubt was entertained, but ſuch vaſt preparations, 
which were to be conducted by Officers of the moſt conſummate 
ſcill, muſt finally be ſucceſsful. And the Spaniards, oſtentatious 
of their power, and elevated with vaio hopes, had alreacy deno- 
minated their navy the InvincisLeE Arkmapa (2). 

In the mean time, Queen Elizabeth and her Miniſters were 
well acquainted with the deſigns, and the formidable prepara- 
tions, of the Spaniſh Monarch ; and they made the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for fruſtrating his deſigns, without appearing at all 
intimidated by that Power, by which all Europe imagined Eng- 
land muſt be over-whelmed. The naval force of the kingdom 
appeared indeed very incapable of oppoſing the armaments of 
Philip: for the Engliſh Royal Navy at this time conſiſted only 
of twenty-eight veſſels (&), many of which were of very ſmall 
ſize; none of them exceeding the bulk of our largeſt frigates, 
and moſt of them deſerving rather the name of pinnaces thau 
of ſhips. And all the ſailors in Englard then amounted only 
to fourteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five men. How- 
ever, all the commercial towns in England were required to 
furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy ; and they diſco- 
vere, on the preſent occaſion, great alacrity in defending their 
liberty and rehgion againſt thoſe imminent dangers with which 
they were threatened. The citizens of London, in order to ſhew 
their vigour in the common cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels 
which they were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted our 
double the number. Av4 the Gentry and Nobility hired, 
armed, and manned, forty-three ſhips at their own expence ; 
and all the loans of money which the Queen demanded, were 
frankly granted by the perſons applied to (y). 

Ia the mean while, our Lord- Admiral Howard took on him 
the command of the navy; and Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 


9 bither, 


(„% Hume's Hiſt, of England, fires. The largeſt was called the 
Vol. V. P. 343, 344. Triumph, of the burthen of a thouſand 
(x) Jia. Rune, as before, P. 345. tons; the {mallcit was the George, 
Dr. Campbell informs us, that by an which was under ſixty tons.---Lives ol 
account of the Royal Navy in 1575, it the Admirals, Vol. I. P. 292. 
appears that it then confiſted oi no ( Hume, P. 245. 
more than twenty-four {hips of al 
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biſher ( z ), the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under 


him. 


The main fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth. A ſmaller 


ſquadron, conſiſting of forty veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, 
was commanded by the Lord Seymour, ſecond fon of the Pro- 
tector Somerſet ; and lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 


Duke of Parma. 


And whilſt theſe preparations were made for 


oppoſing the Spaniards by ſea, an army of twenty thouſand men 
was diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth-coaſt. And a 
body of twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under 
the command of the Earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbury, 


(z) Sir MARTIN FROBISHER 
was born near Doncaſter in York- 
ſhire, of mean parents, who bred 
him to the ſea. Little account is pre- 
ſerved of his younger years, or the 
manner in which they were ſpent. 
He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelt by un- 
dertaking the diſcovery of the north- 
weſt patſage to the Eaſt - Indies. 
Having by the aſſiſtance of Ambroſe 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and ſome 
others, furniſhed himſelf with three 
ſmall veſſels, he ſet fail from Deptford 
on the 8th of June, 1576, in proſecu- 
tion of his deſign, He failed about 
the north of Scotland; and on the 
11th of July, being in 61 degrees 
of latitude, * diſcovered land bear- 
ing weſt- north · weſt, which ſtood high, 
and was covered with ſnow. Making 
towards it, he could not go on ſhore, 
by reaſon of the ice, and depth of 
water, which, near the ſhore, was 
above 150 fathom : but the caſt point 
of this iſland he named Quztx ELI- 
ZABETH's FORELAND, On the 28th 
of the ſame month, in 62 degrecs of 
latitude, he had fight of Welt Green- 
land, where he endeavoured to land, 
but could not on account of the ice. 
On the, 10th of Auguſt, he went on 
More on a deſart iſland, but ſtaid there 
only a few hours. The next day, in 
latitude 63 deg. 8 min. he entered into 
a ſtreight which he called Fzo- 
BISHER's SREIGHT, and which hath 
ever ſince borne that name. On the 
12th, ſailing to Gabriel's iſland, he 
came to a found, which they named 
Pzx1ioRr's Soup, and anchored in a 
ſandy bay there. On the 18th, he 
came to an anchor under Burcher's 
iſland; where he ſent ſome of his men 
on ſhore, who had ſome communica- 
mon with the natives; but he was 


in 


ſo unfortunate as to have five of his 
men, and a boat, taken by them, 
When he had in vain endeavoured to 
recover them, he ſet fail again for 
England on the 26th of Auguſt; 
having, according to ſome accounts, 
before loſt his ſmalleſt veſſel, and the 
other being returned home alone. 
However, though he encountered a 
terrible ſtorm on the th of Septem- 
ber, he arrived ſafe at Harwich on 
the 2d of October. And though he 
had not ſucceeded in his main deſign, 
he gained couſiderable reputation by 
this voyage. 

In the year 1577, he undertook a 
ſecond expedition ; and, in 1578, a 
third ; in all which he gave the 
higheſt proofs of his courage and 
conduct, in providing for the ſafet 
of his men, and yet puſhing the dit. 
covery he went upon as tar as it was 
poſſible. So that, not withſtandin 
his diſappointment, he ſtill — 
the reputation of an able and intelli- 
gent ſeaman, and a brave Comman- 
der. He brought from the Streights 
which he diſcovered, and to which 
his name was given, a large quantity 
of black, ſoft ſtonc, full of yellow 
ſhining grains, which at firſt was 
thought to he gold-ore ; but, after 
numberleſs trials, it was reported to 
be nothing worth, and ſo was thrown 
away. 

In 1588, Captain Frobiſher exerted 
ſo much {kill and bravery in the fa- 
mous ſea-fight with the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, that he was one of the few 
Knights made by the Lord High Ad- 
miral on that ſignal occaſion. In 
1390, Sir Martin Frobiſher com- 
manded a ſquadron on the coaſt of 
Spain, which hindered the coming 
home of the Plate-jiect, In 2592, he 
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in order to defend the capital. The main army conſiſted of 
thirty-four thouſand foot, — two thouſand horſe, and was com- 
manded by Lord Hunſdon. Theſe forces were reſerved for the 
guard of the Queen's perſon, and were appointed to march whi- 
therſoever the enemy ſhould appear. 

The Spaniſh fleet ſailed from Liſbon on the firſt of June, 1588. 
It conſiſted of an hundred and thirty veſſels, of which near an 
hundred were galleons, and were of greater ſize than any which 
had ever before been uſed in Europe. It carried on board nine- 
teen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers, eight thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty-fix mariners, two thouſand and 
eighty-eight galley flaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance. It was victualled for fix 
months ; and was attended with twenty ſmaller ſhips, called 
caravals, and ten ſalves with fix oars a-piece. The Duke of 
Medina Sidonia was appointed Admiral of the whole; and 
Don Martinez de Ricaldo, an experienced ſea Officer, ſerved 
under him, 

As ſoon as the Lord-Admiral Howard knew that the Armada 
was ready to ſail, he put to ſea, and continued cruizing for ſome 
time; but the Court having received information that the Spa- 
niſh fleet had been ſhattered by a terrible ſtorm, and that they 
would be unable to make any attempt that year, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was ſomewhat too parſimonious, commanded Secre- 
tary Walſingham to write to the Lord- Admiral, — that 
four of the largeſt ſhips ſhould be ſent into port, and the ſeamen 
diſcharged, to ſave expence. But the Admiral wrote back to 
excuſe his not obeying this direction, and in the cloſg of his let- 


ter deſired, that if his reaſons were not thought ſufhcient, the 
ſhips might remain at his expence ( @)., 
Vol. III. 8. 2 T In 


took the charge of a fleet ſitted out 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, which went 
to the coaſt of Spain ; and though he 
had but three ſhips, yet he burnt one 
rich galleon, and brought home ano- 
ther. 

In 1594, he was ſent with four 
men of war, to the aſſiſtance Henry 
the Fourth, King of France, againſt a 
body of the Leaguers and Spaniards 
then in poſſeſſion of part of Bretagne, 
who had fortified themſelves very 
ſtrongly at Croyzon, near Breſt. The 
place was attacked by land by Sir 
John Norris, with three thoufand 
Englith forces, at the ſame time that 
our Admiral blocked up the port, 
The garriſon defended themſelves 
bravely, till ſuch time as Sir Mertin 
landed his failors, and deſperately at- 
tacking the place, carried it, but with 


the loſs of ſeveral Captains, Sir Mar- 
tin himſelf receiving a ſhot in the fide ; 
and this, through want of {kill in his 
furgeon, proved the caufe of his 
death, which happened at Plymouth 
within a few days after his return, 
© He was one of the moſt able ſea- 
men of his time, (fays Dr. Camp- 
bell), of undaunted courage, great 
prelence of mind, and equal to 
almoſt any undertaking ; yet in his 
carriage bas, and a very tri ob- 
lerver of diſcipline, even to a degree 
of ſeverity, which hindered him from 
being beloved.“ —-VHd. Lives of the 
Admirals, Vol. I. F. 482, 48g, 484. 
and Biograph. Brit. 
( a) Campbell, P. 431. Vid. 2. 

Hume's Hiſt. Vol. V. P. 330. 
Guthric's Hilt, Vol. III. P. 470. 
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In the mean time, the Spaniſh fleet had repaired all the da- 
mages it had ſuſtained in the late ſtorm, and again ſet ſail for 
England. The firſt land they fell in with was the Lizard, 
which they miſtook for the Ram's-head near Plymouth, and be- 
ing near night, ſtood off to ſea till the next morning. Their 
preſent deſign was, to attempt burning the Engliſh fleet in their 
harbour, belore they proceeded any further. But being deſcried 
by a Scotch pyrate, one Captain Fleming, he immediately bore 
away for Plymouth, and gave the Lord-Admiral notice of their 
approach, When the Admiral had received this intelligence, 
and ſaw of what vaſt conſequence it was to get out what few 
ſhips were ready in the port of Plymouth, he, to encourage 
others, not only aypearcd and gave orders in every thing him- 
ſelf, but wrought alſo with his own hands, and with fix ſhips 
only got the ſirſt night out of Plymouth; and the next morning, 


the zoth of July, when he had with him no more than thirty . 


ſail, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of the fect, he deſcried the Spaniſh 
Navy, which made a beautiful, though terrible appearance. 
The Spaniſh fleet (ſays Camden) appeared like caſtles with 
lofty turrets, in front like a half-moon, the wings thereof ſpread- 
ing out about the lengch of ſeven miles, ſailing flowly, though 
with full fails, the winds being as it were tired with carrying 
them, and the ocean groaning under their weight.“ The Lord- 
Admiral ſuffered them to paſs by quietly, that having the ad- 
vantage of the wind, he might the better attack them in the 
rear. And he diſpatched his brother-in-law, Sir Edward 
Hobby, to the Queen, to inform her of the great diſproportion 
between the enemy's force and his own, to deſire her to make 
the proper diſpoſition of her land forces, for the ſecurity of the 
coaſts, and to haſten as many ſhips as poſtible to his aſſiſ- 


_ , tance (6). 


On the 21ſt of July, both fleets formed the line of battle, the 
Spaniards under their proper Officers, and the Engliſh under the 


Lord-Admiral, Drake, Hawkins, Frobiſher, and other Com- 


manders. 'The van of the Spanith fleet was led by Alphonſo 
de Levya, the Duke of Medina appears to have been in the 
center, and Ricaldo commanded the rear. The Lord-Admiral 
in his own ſhip, called the Ark-Royal, attacked Levya's divi- 
fion with the utmoſt fury ; whilſt Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
biſher, ſo vigorouſly charged Ricaldo's ſquadron, that it was 
driven to the center, and it was with great difficulty the Duke 
of Medina could bring them again to form. The Engliſh 
ſeemed to manage their thips with as much eaſe as they would 
have done their horſes. They broke through the front, the rear, 
and the center; they advanced, charged, and retreated, before 


the Spaniards could point the artillery of their unwieldy hulks, 


They appeared to ſport with death and with danger. The 
fight looked like a fiege, and every Spaniſh veſſel appeared a 
moving baitlement. The face of the ſea was ſoon covered with 
7 wrecks, 


{ 6), Campbell, P. 242. 
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wrecks, and the Engliſh received a happy preſage of victory 
from the ſmall loſs they had ſuſtained. As the Lord-Admiral 
had deſigned this fight chiefly to convince his men that the Spa- 
niſh ſhips were more formidable in appearance than in reality, 
he ordered the ſignal for a retreat to be hung out ; and the ra- 
ther, as he was not yet reinforced with forty ſuips which had 
been left in harbours, and which he expected next day (c). 

During the night after the firſt day's engagement, one of the 
largeſt Spaniſh Dips was ſet on fire by accident; and the flame 
communicated itſelf to a large galleon, commanded by Jon 
Pedro de Valdez, which was taken by Drake, and ſent to Par- 
mouth. The ſea running very high, and neither party being di- 
poſed to renew the engagement immediately, there was no ge- 
tion till the 23d. At firit, each fide {trove to get the windward 
of one another ; but the Engliſh in this had ſo much the advan- 
tage, that they diſengaged a fleet of their own merchantmen, 
which had been ſurrounded by the Spaniards, and would have 
deſtroyed Ricaldo's ſquadron, had not the whole Spaniſh fleet 
made a brave effort to ſave it. The Lord-Admiral equally diſ- 
played his courage and his conduct; he gave his orders with the 
utmoſt coolneſs and ſerenity ; and loſt no advantage that the dex- 
terity of his men, the fabric of his own, and the unwieldineſs 
of the enemy's ſhips preſented. He wiſely gave orders, that 
the Engliſh ſhould neither grapple nor board, well knowing the 
ſuperiority which the Spaniards had within their ſhips. He 
maintained, therefore, a kind of running fight all that and the 
next day, and battered the ſtrongeſt of the Spaniſh ſhips with 
great ſucceſs. 

In the evening of the 24th, the Lord-Admiral made diſpoti- 
tions for a general engagement, and formed his fleet into four 
diviſions, under himſelf, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher. But 
a dead calm happening, he could not bring his deſign to bear. 
The engagement, however, continued on the 25th, between the 
Lord-Admiral, under whom the Lord Thomas Howard ſerved in 
the Golden Lyon, and one of the Spaniſh ſquadrons ; but greatly 
to the diſadvantage of the latter, tho' the Engliſh appear to have 
ſuſtained ſome loſs, Next day the Lord-Admiral knighted the 
Lord Thomas Howard, the Lord Sheffield, Roger Tywnſhend, 
John Hawkins, and Martin Frobither, for their eminent ſervices. 
After this, a council of war was held, in which it was refolved 
to follow the Spaniſh feet to the Streights of Calais, where the 
Engliſh were to be reinforced by a ftrong ſquadron, under the 
Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir William Winter. This junction 
was formed about the 27th, and then the Engliſh fleet conſiſted 
of one hundred and forty fail (4); in which were not above 

3-0 eighteen 


(c) Had. Guthrie's Hitt, of Eng- reached the coaſt of England, the 
land, Vol. III. P. 473 Nobiluy and Gentry haſtened out 


(d) „ The alarm having naw with their vellels tom every harbour, 
and 
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eighteen or twenty capital ſhips, the burthens 
vaſtly inferior to the Spniards (e). 

The Armada having now anchored before Calais, and the 
_ ſhips being ſo diſpoſed that the Lord- Admiral Howard 
law it would be a very difficult matter to put them again into 

diſorder, he reſolved to practiſe an expedient long before 


ro 


* + thought of, in caſe the enemy had come up the river Thames, 
£ , 


- 4 


4 which was converting ſome of the worſt ſhips into fire-ſhips. 
This method he — purſued, filling eight large barks 


with all ſorts of combuſtible matter, and ſending them under 
the command of the Captains _ and Prowſe, about mid- 
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ore his Fect could be rendezvouſed. 


night, into the thickeſt part of the Spaniſh fleet, where they 
ſpeedily began to blaze in ſo terrible a manner, that the Spa- 
niards ſeemed to waken from their dreams of conqueſt, that 
they might provide for their ſafety. They had now no choice 
but of the element by which they were to periſh. All was con- 
fuſion, all was hurry, and all ended in deſtruction. They cut 
their cables, they pulled up their anchors, they fell foul of one 
another, to avoid the devouring element. And the Engliſh, the 
next morning, fell upon them in the midſt of their confuſion and 
© giſmay ; and beſides doing great damage to other ſhips, they 
K or deſtroyed about twelve of the enemy (7). In ſhort, 
| it not been for the coolneſs of the Duke of Medina, the 
whole Spaniſh fleet muſt have been ruined that day. For upon 
the approach of the fire-ſhips, he ordered that the lines ſhould 
Hope aan give them way, that the blaze might ſpend itſelf inef- 
= teftually; and that the whole of the fleet ſhould rendezvous 
"over-agaiy/t Gravclin., Theſe orders were but imperfectly 
ec The fear of the Spaniards was as great, as the fire of 
the Engliſh was impetuous ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that many of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips got clear of the ſhallows 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, upon which they had run. Drake, 
wand Fenner, another iea Officer, took advantage of this confu- 
nion, and attacked the ſquadron under the Duke of Medina, be- 
be { While both fides thus 
*mAintained a kind of running fght, each was reinforced, and 


. 
. « 


the engagement became general, but greatly to the diſadvantage 
of the Spaniards, whoſe ſhips now Jay upon the fea like ſo many 

aoating wrecks (g). 
In this diſtreſſed ſituation, the Spaniards endeavoured to re- 
treat through the ſtreights of Dover; but the wind, coming 
about 


awd reinforced the Admiral, The 


| vice of their country. The Englith 
Earls ot Oxlord, Northuinberland, 


«[lect, after the coigunction of theſe 


and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
dir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Thomas Vavaſor, Sir Thomas 
Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, with 
many others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by this generous and difintooclicd fer- 
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ſhips, amounted to an hundred and 

torty fall. Hume, as before, P. 334. 
(e) Guthrie, as betorc, 

( f ) Hume, P. 354. 

{ g Cuchric, P. 474. 
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about Lich ard gales at north-weſt, drove them on the coaſt of... ; 
Zealand; but ſoon after veering to the ſouth-weſt, they tacked / 
and got out of danger. The Duke of Medina Sidonia took this 
opportunity of calling a council of war; wherein, after mature 
deliberation, it was reſolved, that there were no hopes left of 
ſucceeding in their deſign upon England ; and that therefore all. 
that remained for them to do, was to endeavour to ſave as many 
ſhips as poſſible, This reſolution being once fixed, was immedi- & 
ately carried into execution, and the whole Spaniſh navy made + 
all the ſail they could for their own coaſt, going north-abont, 
which expoſed them to exceſſive dangers (4). The Engliſh, - *, 
fleet followed that of the Spaniards for ſome time; and ha@ 
not their ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the Of- 
ficers in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Armada 4@. 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The Duke of Medina had onceetakew* 
that reſolution ; but is ſaid to have been diverted from it by the ©. 
advice of his Confeſſor. This concluſion of the enterprize 1 
would have been more glorious to the Engliſh ; but the event 
proved equally fatal to the Spaniards (2). ; 
When the Spaniſh fleet arrived on the Scotch coaſt, and found 
that care was every where taken that they ſhould meet with no 
ſupply, they threw their horſes and mules over-board, and {ſuch 
of them as had a proper ſtore of water, bore away directly for 
the Bay of Biſcay wi:h the Duke of Medina, making in all 
about twenty-five ſhips. The reſt, about forty ſail, under the 
command of the Vice-Admiral, ſtood for the coalt of Ireland, 
intending to have watered at Cape Clare, On the 2d of Sep- 
tember, however, a violent tempeſt aroſe, and dpve-moit of 
them aſhore ; ſo that upwards of thirty ſhips, and y thou- 
ſand men, periſhed on the Iriſh coaſt, Some likewiſe were 
forced a ſecond time into the Englith channel, where they were 
taken; and ſeveral very large veſſels were loſt among the 
Weſtern Iſles, and along the coaſt of Argyleſhire. Out of theſe 
about five hundred perſons were ſaved, who came into Edin- 
burgh in a manner naked, and were clothed out of mere charity 


4 


home to Spain: but ey were forced in their paſſage upon the 
coaſt of Norfolk, and obliged to put into Yarmouth, where they 
ſaid till advice was given to the Queen and Council, who, con- 
ſidering the miſeries they had already endured, and being not 
willing to appear leſs compaſſionate than the Scots, ſuffered them 
o proceed on their voyage (4). However, not half of the 
Armada got home again to Spain; of an hundred and thirty 
__ there returned but fifty-three or jour ; and of the people 
embarked therein, there periſhed at the leaſt twenty thouſand 
men. And the ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers, who returned, were; 
diſpirited with their defeat, and overcome with hardſhip and 
* fatigue ; 


+ (3 Campbell, P. 402, (1) Hume, P. 355. ( Campbell, P. 403. 
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lots to account for the victory gained 
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fatigue ; and they filled all Spain with accounts of the valour 
of the Engliſh, and of the tempeſtuous violence of that ocean 
which ſurrounds them. g 

Such was the end of this famous enterprize of the Spaniards 


againſt England (/) ; which had been preparing for three 


| A which had exhauſted the revenue and force of Spain, and 


hich had long filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation. 
It is ſaid that the loſs of Nobility and Gentry on board the Spa- 
niſh fleet was ſo great, that there was hardly a family in Spain 


ſent againſt Spain. And in this expedi- 

711ſh made themſelves maſters of the city of Cadiz, 
profgious damage to the Spaniards. Upon his return 
home, the Queen, on the 22d of October the ſame year, ad- 
vanced him to the dignity and title of Earl of Nottingham. 
But this promotion gave great diſguſt to the Earlof Eſſex. And 
that Nobleman particularly reſented its being ſaid, in the pre- 
amble to the patent for the Lord-Admiral's creation, that one 
reaſon for conferring this new dignity on him, was his good ſer- 
vices in taking Cadiz, a merit which Eſſex pretended to belong 
ſolely to himſelf. And this gave riſe to great animoſity between 
theſe two Noblemen. 

In 1599, there being ſome reaſon to apprehend that the Spa- 
niards meditated a new invaſion of England, a large fleet and 
army were ſpeedily aſſembled to oppoſe any attempt of that 
kind, And the Queen, in order to ſhew the confidence ſhe had 
in the fidelity, courage, and capacity of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, was pleaied to repoſe in him the ſole and ſupreme com- 
mand both of the fleet and army, with the high title of Lord 
Lieutenant-General of all England, an office unknown to ſuc- 
| ceeding 


municated Heretics and an execrable 
uſurper: but they at lait diſcovered, 
that all the calamities of the Syamiards 
had proceeded irom their allowing 
the 1ni:del Moors to uve among thiem. 
A 359, 


The Spaniſh Pricfts, (favs 
Mr. Ihime) who had fo often blen 
this holy cruſade, and forctold its in- 
fallibie ſucceſs, were ſomewhat at a 


ever the Catholic Monarch by excom- 
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ceeding times, and which he held with almoſt regal authority 
for the ſpace of ſix weeks, being ſometimes with the fleet in the 
Downs, and ſometimes on ſhore with the forces, : 
When the unfortunate Earl of Eſſex took a ſudden reſolution 
to leave his command in Ireland, and return to England, the” 
Queen thought fit to puniſh this contempt with a ſhort confine- 
ment, and afterwards refuſed to admit him into her preſence. | 
A Eſſex, exaſperated at this, and being hurried on by the impru- 
1 dence of his own diſpoſition, and the ill advice of ſome raſh 
| perſons about him, attempted to raiſe a force ſufficient to have 
compelled the Queen to do what he thought expedient. But 
failing in this, he retired with ſuch as were about him to Eſſex- 
Houſe in the Strand, where he fortified himſelf, and confined 
the Chancellor, the Chief Juſtice of England, and other Privy 
Counſellors, ſent by the Queen to enquire into the reaſons of 
this diſturbance. This was on the 8th of February, 1600 ; and 
the Queen committed the care of quelling this rebellious com- 
motion raiſed by Eſſex and his adherents entirely to the Lord- 
Admiral, who was born, ſhe ſaid, to ſerve and to ſave his coun- 
try. He performed on this occaſion the utmoſt the Queen could 
expect; for he reduced the Earl of Eſſex to ſuch diſtreſs, that 
he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf ; and when he had done ſo, 
the Earl of Nottingham is ſaid to have treated him with great 
lenity and kindneſs ( ). The ſame year the Lord-Admiral 
was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for execufing the of- 


— 
a 


fice of Earl-Marſhal of England ; and to him, and \cretary 

Cecil, upon her death-bed, the Queen was pleaſed to deglare her 

intention as to the ſucceſſion, in tavour of the King of Wots. - 
Upon the accefſion of King James, the Earl of Nottingham 

not only retained his great office, and was honoured with a large 

ſhare of that Prince's confidence, but was likewiſe made choice 


of 


(mm) The Earl of Nottingham Hiſt. of England, Vol. V. P. 46%. 


mult, however, have been very inſin— 
cere in this, if the ſtory be true, and 
indced there is too much reaſon to be- 
heve it, that being influenced by a 
ſpirit of revenge and animoſity againſt 
the Earl of Elfex, he prevented the 
Queen from ſaving that Nobleman's 
life, by cauſing his Counteſs to with- 
hold a ring, which Eſſex had ſent by 
her to the Queen. This ring Eliza- 
beth, it is ſaid, had given Eilex as a 
pledge of her regard for him; and uſ- 
{ured him, that if ever he fell into diſ- 
grace, and ſent that to her, ſhe would 
grant him his requeſt, Whatever it 
might be. And it is added, that it 
Was reſentment at his obſtinacy in de- 
clining, as the ſuppoſed, to ſend this 
ring, that induced her to ſigu the war- 
rant for his execution. Vid. Humc's 


32 
„ 


Birch's Memoirs of the reign of . 
Elizabeth, Vol. II. P. 481. and Wal- 
pole's Catal. of Royal and Noble Ar 
thors, Vol. I. Art. Ess Ex. | 

we lhall have occaſion to treat of this 
matter more particularly in the 1 
of the Earl of Eſſex. And in the 
mean time it may be obſerved, that ac- 
cording to ſome accounts ot this tranſ- 
action, it is ſaid to have been Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, and not her huſband, the 
Lord - Admiral, that prevented the 
Counteſs oft Nottingham from carrying 
the ring to the Queen. ---See Guthric's 
Hiſt, of Englaud, Vol. III. P. 361, 
But if the ſtory be true, it is indeed 
not very probable that the Earl of 
Nottingham ſhould be unacquainted 
wy the part his wile acted in this af» 
vICls 
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of to officiate as Lord High Steward at the ceremony of the 
Coronation. Soon after this, he was named Ambaſſador to the 
Court of Spain, for the concluſion of a ſtrict intercourſe of 
friendſhip with that Crown, in purſuance of a treaty made at 
London the 18th of Auguſt, Co, wherein alſo his Lordſhip 
was an acting Commiſſioner, It was thought requiſite that 
much ſtate mould be kept up in this Embaſly ; and therefore 
the Earl of Nottingham was pitched upon, not as a man of very 
great fortune, but irom the known generoſity of his temper, 
and the number of his dependents, who were willing to ac- 
company him in this voyage (). Accordingly he ſet out for 
Spain, with a retinue wherein were {ix Peers and fifty Knights; 
and for the ſupport of this great train, he had yn appointment 
of fifteen thouſand pounds, which fell, however, very far ſhort 
of his expences. During the time that he reſided at the 1 
Court, he was treated with the utmoſt deference and reſpect; 
for he maintained his dignity, and did honour to the nation. 
And at his departure, the King of Spain made him as many 
preſents as amounted to twenty thouſand pounds (- ). 

On his return to England, he was not ſo well received at 
Court as he had reaſon to expect: which was not owing to his 
Ml conduct, but to the King's being abuſed by falſe reports, that 
the Admiral, while in Spain, had aiſumed more ſtate, and acted 
with leſs precaution than became him. However, he quick] 
zecovered his maſter's good graces, attended on the Lady Eliza- 
beth when ſhe was married to the Elector Palatine, and after- 
wards convoyed her with a Royal fleet to Fiuſning. This was 
the laſt ſervice he did his country in that capacity ; for being 
now grown very old and infirm, it was thought expedient that 
he ſhould reſign his office to the new favourite Villiers, then 
Earl, and afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The terms on 
which he conſented to refign, were theſe : that a debt of eigh- 
teen hundred pounds due from him to the Crown ſhould be re- 
mitted ; that he ſhould have an annual penſion of a thouſand 

ounds ; and that, as Earl of Nottingham, according to the de- 

nt of his anceſtors, he ſhould fit in the Houſe, and not as a 
w-made Peer. Theſe terms were quickly adjuſted. And 
uckingham hereupon went in perſon to ſee the Earl, and to re- 
rn him thanks for reſigning in his favour ; at the fame time 

t he made the Counteſs a preſent of extraordinary value, he 
carried his reſpect to this venerable old man as far as poſſible, 
calling him always Father, and bending his knee when he ap- 
proached him. Beſides all this, Sir Robert Manſel, who had 


been 


) Mr. Guthrie, among the other * be the handſomeſt old man in Eu- 
gualihcations which he mentions as © rope.”---Hitt. of England, Vol. III. 
recommending the Earl of Notting- P. 644. 
bam as a proper perſon for this Em- (e Campbell, P. 436, 437. 
baily, fays, © he was looked upon to 


"RS. 
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been once the Earl of Nottingham's menial ſervant, but who 
was then Vice-Admiral during pleaſure, by the favour of the 
Earl of Buckingham had that office confirmed to hi:n for lite by 
patent; which his old maſter took ſo kindly, that, aged and in- 
firm as he was, he made Buckingham a viſit to return him 
thanks (y). 

The remaining years of his life were ſpent by the Earl of 
Nottingham in honourable caſe and retirement to the time of 
his deceaſe, which — . on the 14th of December, 1024, 
when he was eighty-eight years old. He was a perſon extremely 
graceful in his appearance, of great ſkill in naval affairs, and ot 
courage which no danger could daunt. In public cmpioyments 
he affected magnificence, as much as he did hofp:tality in pri- 
vate life, keeping ſeven ſtanding houſes, as Dr. Fuller phraſes it, 
at once, He is ſaiò to have been ſomewhat rough and blunt in 
his behaviour and difcourſe, and but little tinctured with the arts 
of a Court. 

He was twice married ; firſt to Catherine, daughter of Henry 
Lord Hunſdon, by whom he had {ſuc two fons and three daugh- 
ters. His eldeſt ſon, William, was ſummoned by writ to ſeveral 
Parliaments, but he died in his father's life-time, His ſecond 
ſon, Charles, ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtates, His ſe- 
cond Counteſs was Margaret, daughter to James Stuart, Earl of 
Murray in Scotland. She was naturalized in the ſirſt year of 
King James I. and by her he had iſſue two ſons ; James, who died 
young; and Sir Charles Howard, who ſucceeded his brother in 
the title of Earl of Nottingham, and by whoſe death that title 
became extinct, { 


) Campbell, P. 438. 
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HILIP SYDNEY was the eldeſt fon of Sir Henry 
Sydney, by Mary, eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland. He was born on the 29th 
of November, 15543 and, as is generally ſuppoſed, at 
Penſhurſt in Kent. tis Chriſtian name is ſaid to have been 
given him by his facher from King Philip of Spain, then lately 
married to Queen Mary; and indeed ſome ſ:y tha: King Phi- 
lip was Bic god- father. Wuilſt very young, he was lent to 


, ſchool at Shrewſbury, being near to hie father, who was chen 


Lord-Preſident of Wales (4 9 and, at ivelve years of: age, ne ſent 
two letters to his father, one in Latin, and the other in {'rench. 
In his earlie years he diſcovered a very promiiing genius: and 
Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brook, u ho was his intimate friend, and 
who hath wrote an account of his Lite, ſays, Though I liv 2d 
« with him, and knew him from a child, yet | never kn. him 


% other than a man; with ſuch ſteadineſs of mind, lovely and 
% familiar gravity, as carried g Crace Po” reverence above greater 
„ Years, His talk ever of knowle edge, and his very play, dend- 


ing to enrich his mind: fo as evea his teachers found ſome- 
SE thiag 3 in him to obſerve, and learn, above that which they had 
«« uſuaily read, or taught. Which eminence, by nature, and 

hs induſtry, 


{( q ) Sir HENRY SYDYEY. father her Majef'y, in 1562. Ambaſſador into 
10 our SH 2 * Wo from his in- France, and a':erwords 1 1:0 ot and, 
fancy bred a: Const, bringa ompa- and in 1,62, w i$el--..d Ku'zht of the 
nor. andoſten a bed-f low, to Prince Carter. Hs ab1iitics and conduct in 
Edward, afterwards ing Edward VI. the government o ireland, of which 
Who. when he came to the Crown, he was three time; lod Juice, and 


made him principal gen lemen of his for umes lord 1 ty, a eor to 
privy cha: e, nighted him in1549, g cat de antage „ i. e, in his 
and lent him Aml: dor to France, own lette: p. ilhed in the o ettion 


when he w. bit to and twemy of thoſe of his farvly; tho zu the 
years of age: and in 1550, con i- fever:iiy of hi; admini tion, and his 


tuted him his cluiet e ca rer for firm! eſs in levying hee, gave ſuch 
lite, GC: cen Airy alſo conieried on offence to the Ir iſh, th hey had in- 
him fevere: n ; of her favour, and tereſt cnoug hto - © 1 e him to be e- 
abdonted * m Vice-Treaf er of le- called from his oft in 1378. But 
land. and © l-*overnor of 3)! the he held the P:efidentſhi: of the 
reven. 5 © che ivo dom; of which, Maiches til hi; Aca! in kay, 1386, 
in 1557 -8 he w on ed ole | FR t the a * of ſitty ven, a few monihs 
ti-c, as hewa; in 1559 by Queen E':- before that of his a, Sir Philip Syd- 
zabeth, Who made hem likewiſe the ney.- id. Biich's Memoirs of the 
year Jollowing Lord-Preſident of the reign of e cen Lilgabech, Vol. I. P. 


Marches of Wales, He was ſent by 9. and Biogteph, Britan, 
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« induſtry, made his worthy father tile Sir Philip in my hear- 
« ing (though I unſeen) Lumex yamILIi® su (T).“ 

He was ſet very early to Chriſt-Church College in Oxford, 
where he continued till he was about ſcyenteen years of age, 
under the tuition of Dr. Thomas Thornton, and made an ex- 
traordinary progreſs in literature. Upon leaving the Univeriity, 
he was ſent to travel into foreign countries; and he was ac Paris 
in 1572, at the time of the infamous maſſacre of the Proteſtants 
there: and on this occaſion he fled with other Engliſhmen to 
the houſe of Sir Francis Walingham, then Ambaſſador from 

cen Elizabeth to the Court of France. He afierwards tra- 
velled through Lorrain, and by Straſburgh and Heidelburgh, to 
Frankfort ; where he lodged in the houſe of Weche!, a famous 
printer, by which means he became acquainted with the learned 
Hubert Languet, a lodger in the ſame houſe, who conceived a 
great regard and affection for him, as appears from his let- 
ters (3). Continuing his travels in Germany, he arrived at 
Vienna in May, 1573, where he met Languet, and ſtaid with 
him till September, when he went into Hungary, and parts ad- 
jacent, He paſled neut into Italy, where he remained all the 
winter following, and moſt of the ſummer of 1574, and then 
returned with Languet into Germany. The next ſpring he 
came back by Frankfort, Heidelburgh, and Antwerp, into Eng- 
land, where he arrived about May, 1575. But during the courſe 
of his travels, the politeneſs and amiableneſs of his manners, 
his excellent capacity, and uncommon endowments, had pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpect. | 

In the year 1576, When not above one and twenty years old, 
he was fenc by Queen Elizabeth to condole the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. and to congratulate his ſucceſſor, Ro- 
colph II. upon his acceſſion to the Imperial Throne. He was 
alſo entruſted with ſome other private commiſſions of more im- 
portance, all which he executed greatly to the ſatisfation of the 
Queen. In his return from this Embaſly, he went to pay his 
compliments to that gallant Prince, Don John of Auſtria, then 
Vice-Roy in the Low- Countries for the King of Spain. Don 
John is ſaid to have been the proudeſt man of fis time, haughty 
and imperious in his behaviour, and accuſtomed to treat the 
Ambaſſadors who came to his Court with great inſolence and 
ſuperiority. At firſt, therefore, he paid but little reſpect to 
Sydney, on account of his youth, and ſeeming inexperience. But 
having had occaſion to hear him talk, and give ſome account of 
the manners of every Court where he had been, he was ſo ſtruck 
with the juſtneſs and acuteneſs of his obſervations, and the vi- 
vacity and gracefulneſs of his manner, that he ever after treated 

SJ 2 him 


() Life of the renowned Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney, by Sir Fulk Greville, 
Lord Brook, Edit. 1652. P. 7, 

() Theſe letters of Hubert Lan- 


guet to Sir Philip Sydney, were pub- 
lithed at Frankfort, in 1633, in 12m9, 
and reprinted in 1646, 
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him with friendſhip and familiarity, and paid him more ay cn 
in his private charaQer, than he did to any Ambaſſador from 
whatever Court (7). 

In 1597, when a marriage was in agitation between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, Mr. Sydney took the liberty 
of writing a long letter to her Majeſty, to diſſuade her from the 
propoſed match ; which was written with unuſual elegance of 
expreſſion, and much force of reaſoning, and in which he diſ- 
played a great compaſs of knowledge (2). It was ſome time 
after this, that a violent diſpute happened between Mr. Sydney 
and Edward Vere, Karl of Oxford, of which the following ac- 
count is given. One day as Mr. Syduey was playing at tennis, 
the Ear] of Oxford came abruptly into the court, and wanted 
the other to give place to him, and depart ; “ forgetting to en- 
„treat that (ſays Lord Brook) which he couid not legally com- 
„ mand.” Mr. Sydney not complying, the Earl began to ex- 
poſtulate more roughly, and at laſt commanded Mr. Sydney and 
his companion to quit the court. Mr. Sydney thereupon calmly 
anſwered, That if his Lordſiip had been pleaſed to expreſs his 
„ deſira in milder terms, perhaps he might have led out thoſe, 
that he ſhould now find would not be driven out.” This an- 
ſwer blowing up the Earl into a flame, he ſcornfully called Mr. 
Sydney a puppy, who thereupon gave his Lord{hip the lye. A 
crowd gathering about, Mr. Sydney, with ſome tharp words, led 
the way abruptly out of the tennis-court; but the Earl proſe- 
cuted his diverſion. Mr. Sydney, however, expected ſatisfac- 
tion, and ſent a gentleman of worth upon that errand to the 
Earl; who thereupon reſolved to give his young antagoniſt a 
challenge. In the mean time the affair having taken air, the 
Privy Council interpoſed, and endeavoured to reconcile them; 
but in vain. The Queen, therefore, undertook to do it, and re- 
preſented to Mr. Sydney “the difference in degree between Earls 
and gentlemen ; the reſpe& inferiors owed to their ſuperiors ; 
and the neceſſity there was that Princes ſhould maintain the 
© honour of thoſe upon whom they conferred titles and digni- 
ties, as degrees deſcending between the people's licentiouſ- 
„ neſs, and the anointed Sovereignty of Crowns; and obſerv- 
ing, that the gentleman's neglect of the Nobility taught the 
«« peaſant to inſult upon both.” To which Mr. Sydney re- 
plied, with all due reverence, ** That place was never intended 
for priviicge to wrong; witneſs her Majeſty herſelf, who, 
* how ſovereign ſoever ſhe were by Throne, birth, education, 
„and nature; yet was ſhe content to caſt her own affections 

into 


(t) T. Cibber's Lives of the Pocts, and Memorials of the Sydney fa- 
Vol. I. P. 77. Sce alſo Wood's Athen. mily; and alſo in the Appendix to 
Oxon, the Lite of Robert, Earl of Leicet- 

(4 ) This let'er is printed at length ter, 8vo. Edit. 1727. 
in the Cabala, and among the Letters 7 
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c into the ſame moulds her ſubjects did, and govern all her 
« rights by their laws. Again, he beſought her Majeſty to 
« conſider, that although the Earl of Oxford were a great Lord 
4 by birth, alliance, and favour, yet he was no Lord over him : 
« and therefore the difference of degrees between freemen could 
« not challenge any other homage than precedency.“ 

It does not appear that any farther 111 conſequences aroſe from 
this quarrel, only Mr. Sydney about this time retired from the 
Court in diſguſt; and it Was during this retirement that he is 
ſuppoſed to have written his celebrated Romance, called ARCa- 
DIA. In 1581, he aſſiſted at the Royal tournament and juſtings 
that were exhibited for the entertainment of the Duke of An- 
jou and his train ; and upon that Prince's departure from Eng- 
land ſome time after, he attended him to Antwerp with his un- 
cle the Earl of Leiceſter, and many other perſons of rank and 
figure(w). In 1583, he was knighted by the Queen ; and the 
ſame year he married Elizabeth, the only daughter of Secretary 
Walſingham ( « ). : 

In 1585, he projected an expedition to America, without the 
knowledge and conſent of the Queen, or of his own relations. 
In this ſcheme he was to be joined by the famous Sir Francis 
Drake: but when he was got to Plymouth, and ready to em- 
bark, the Queen, who was unwilling to riſk a perſon of his worth 
in an enterprize of ſo hazardous a nature, ſent meſſengers to 
command him to return back to Court ; or, if he did not readily 
comply, to ſtop the whole fleet. He found means, however, to 
caule the meſſengers to be intercepted upon the road, and their 
letters forcibly taken from them by two ſoldiers, diſguiſed as 
ſailors 3 but the Queen thereupon ſent her Royal command to 
him by a Pcer of the Realm, that he ſhould abſolutely relinquiſh 
his deſign. 

At his return to Court, he was appointed Governor of Fluſh- 
ing, one of the cautionary towns delivered by the Dutch to 
Queen Elizabeth; and alſo General of the horſe under his uncle 
the Earl of Leiceſter, And ſoon after his arrival in the Low- 
Countries, 1a July, 1586, Sir Philip Sydney, together with 
Grave Maurice, fon to the Prince of Orange, entered Flanders, 
and took Axel by ſurprize. The honour of tne contrivance, 
and the execution of this conſiderable action, is given to Sir Phi- 


lip Sydney, who is here ſaid to have revived the antient diſci- - 


pline of order and ſilence in the march of his ſoldiers. They 
ſcaled the walls of the town by ladders in the night, and forcing 
their way directly into the market - place, a choſen company was 
ordered to mathe a ſtand there for {ſecurity to the reſt, who were 


ſent up and down the town by the direction of their command- 
ing Uiicers, And when their ſervice was done, Sir Philip li- 
beraily 


(ww) Vid. Bingraph. Britan, (x) Birch's Memoirs of the reigu of 
Queen Elizabeth, Vol. I, P. 35. 
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berally rewarded every one of them according to his merit, out 
of his own private fortune. 

Uncouraged by this ſucceſs, he next made an attempt upon 
Gravelin. He had private notice givea him by La Motte, the 
Governor of the town, that upon his approach the pla e ſhould 
be yielded up into his hands, But fearing to rely upon the pro- 
miſe of an enemy, he judged it his duty to procecd in the affair 
with great warineſs and circumſpection. He, therefore, called 
together his Officers, ard laying before them his ſuſpicions, 
cauſed the inferior ſort of them to caſt dice upon a drum-head, 
who ſhould be ſent on this dangerous expedition ; and the lot 
falling on vir William rown, his own Lieutenant, Sir Philip or- 
dered him, in caſ2 of any iraudulear dealing, to throw down his 
arms, and yield himſelf priſoner, in expectation of a future ran- 
ſom. When the company lad ſet forward on their march, they 
found all the outward ” gnals e..atly performed; but no ſooner 
had they centered the town, and arrived at a ſufficient diſtance 
beyond the gate, than they were attaci:ed on every ſide by a diſ- 
charge of ſhot from windov!s and cellars. Upon diſcovery of 
the treachery, the commanding Officer threw down his arms, as 
he had bcen directed by Sir Philip Sydney, and was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but the reſt attempting a retreat, were ſo cloſely purſued, 
that only eight of them eſcaped alive  ). 

In our account of the Life of the Farl of Leiceſter, we have 
related the mo? remarkable incidents relative to the fiege of 
Zutphen, and the battle between the Engliſh and the Spaniards 
near that place (g). In this action Sir Philip Sydney diſplayed 
the moſt undaunted courage. This gentleman, (ſays Mr. 
Guthrie), in that day of wonders, performed ſuch actions as 
give credibility to thoſe of the braveſt heroes he has deſcribed 
in his incomparable Arcadia (4). But this action proved fa- 
tal to Sir Philip Sydney. He had had two horſes killed under 
him, and was mounting a third, when he was wounded with a 
muſtet-ſhot out of the trenches, which broke the bone of his 
thigh ( 6 }. The horſe he rode upon (ſays Lord Brook) was 
rather furiouſly choleric, than brave! proud, and ſo forced 
«© him to forſake the field, but not his back, as the nobleſt and 
*« fitteſt bier to carry a martial Commander to his grave (c).“ 
He rode back to the camp about a mile and halt on horſeback ; 
and in his progreſs paſſing along by the reſt of the army, and be- 
ing faint with exceſs of bleeding, he called for drink, which was 


preſently 

() Life of the Earl of Leiceſter, meeting the Marſhal of the camp 
P. 198, 199. lightly armed, out of emulation, he 
( z ) Sce P. 284---286. took off his cuiſſes, (or thigh-armour) 


(a) Hit. of England, Vol. III. and fo diſarmed that part, where he 
439- received his fatal wound. Vid. Bio- 
(5 It is ſaid that before he fet graph. Brit. and Lord Brook's Lite of 
out upon this fatal expedition, he had Sydney, as before, P. 143. 

completely put on his armour ; but ( c ) Life, P. 144. 
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preſently brought him. But as he was putting the bottle to his 
mouth, he ſaw a poor ſoldier carried along, who had been 
wounded at the ſame time, and who wiſhfully caſt up his eyes at 
the bottle : whereupon the gallant, generous, heroic Sydney, 
regardleſs of his own ſufferings, and compaſſionating the anguiſh 
of the v/ounded ſoldier, took the bottle from his own mouth be- 
fore he had drank, and delivered it to the other, ſaying, © Thy 
« neceſſity is yet greater than mine,” And when he had 
pledged the ſoldier, he was ſoon after carried to Arnheim, where 
the principal ſurgeons of the camp attended him (7). For 
about ſixteen days there were great hopes of his recovery; but 
the bal! not being ez:tr:&ed, and a mortification enſuing, he pre- 
pared himſelf for death with the vtmolt piety and fortitude. 
And hoving made his will, and ſettled his affairs, he took leave 
of his brother, Sir Robert Sydney, who was with him, in the 
following words: Love my memory; cheriſh my friends: 
„their fidelity to me may aſſure you that they are honeſt. But, 
& above all, goern your will and affections, by the will and 
« word of your CREATOR; in me beholding the end of this 
« world, with all her vanities!” He expired on the 17th of 
October, 1786, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age. The 
States of Zealand requeſted of Queen Elizabeth, and Sir Philip 
Sydney's Noble Glen that they might have the honour of bu- 
Tying him: but their requeſt was not granted ; for the Queen, 
in confide: ation of his great worth and accompliſhments, gave 
orders that he mould be buried at her own expence. Whereupon 
his body was brought from Arnheim to Fluſhing ; and after 
having remained there eigut days, was put on board a veſlel, 
with all military honours, on the 1k of November, and landed 
at the Tower-wharf on the 5th of the ſame month. Being con- 
veyed to the Minorics, it lay there in ſtate a conſiderable time; 
and on the 16th of February, his funeral was ſolemnized with 
great pomp in St. Paul's cathedral, The Univerſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge compoled verſes to his memory; and James, 
King of Scots, honoured him with an epitaph of his own com- 
poſition. 

Sir PHILIP SYDNEY, chough a young man when he died, 
was famous throughout #!] Europe. In 1580, upon the death of 
the King of Portugal, the Spaniards having ſeized that king- 
dom, Don Antonio, the chief claimant of the Portugueſe Crown, 
applied 10 Sir Philip Sydney for his aſſiſtance (g). And Sir 
Robert Naunton tells us, that he was in election for the king- 
dom of Poland ; and that the Queen refuſed to further Sir Phi- 
lip's promotion to this high dignity, © not out of emulation, but 
« out of fear to loſe the jewel of his time.“ 


Encomiums 


(f) Vid. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. P. 79. and Lord Brook's 
Le of Sir Philip Sydney, P. 144, 145» ( g ) Yide Biograph. Brit, 
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Encomiums and praiſes have been laviſhed upon Sir Phili 
Sydney with rather too liberal a hand; but it is nevertheleſs 
certain, that he was a man of great merit. He poſſeſſed the moſt 
heroic valour, his conduct was virtuous, and he was of a noble 
and generous mind; and his other qualities were adorned with 
elegant erudition, and the moſt accompliſhed manners. He was 
a great encourager of genius and learning ; and, in particular, 
was a generous patron of the celebrated Edmund Spenſer. He 
left one daughter, who was married to Robert Manners, Earl of 
Rutland. 

It is ſaid that Sir Philip Sydney, ſome hours before his death, 
enjoined an intimate friend to commit his writings to the flames. 
But his friend did not follow his directions; and therefore ſeve- 
ral of his Pieces have been publiſhed, His molt celebrated 
Work is his Romance, entitled Ax capia, which is dedicated to 
his ſiſter Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke (+) ; and it is on that ac- 
count frequently ſtiled the Counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia. 
This hath borne fourteen Editions, and been modernized by 
Mrs. Stanley in 1725, Fol. It hath alſo been tranſlated into 
French, Dutch, and other languages. Some ſmaller productions 
of his pen, both in verſe and proſe, have been likewiſe communi- 
cated to the public: and particularly in 1595, © An Apology 
for Poetry,” in proſe, which ſome have eſteemed his bel? 


performance. 
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( b ) This Lady was a lover of the 
muſes, an encourager of polite lite- 
rature, and a woman of fine accom- 
liſhments. She tranſlated a tragedy 
3 the French, entitled, AN ro- 
Nius. She died at her houſe in Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet, London, in 1621, and 
was buried in the cathedral church 


of Saliſbury, Ben Johnſon wrote the 
following epitaph on her : 

&« Underneath this ſable hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe; 

„ Sydney's filter, Pembroke's mother: 
«© Death ! e're thou haſt kill'd another, 
“ Learn'd and fair, and good as ſhe, 
„Time ſhall throw his dart at thee,” 
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RANCIS DRAKE was the ſon of Edmund Drake, 
a ſailor, and born near Taviſtock in Devonſhire, in the 
year 1545. He was the eldeſt of twelve brethren, and 
brought up at the expence, and under the care, of Sir 
ou Hawkins, who was his kinſman. At the age of eighteen, 

e was purſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay ; at twenty he made a 
voyage to Guinea; and at twenty-two, had the honout to be 
made Captain of the Judith. In that capacity he was in the 
harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico, where 
he behaved with great gallantry under Sir John Hawkins, when 
that eminent Commander was ſo treacherouſly uſed by the Spa- 
niards (7); and he afterwards returned to England with great 
reputation, though not worth a groat (4), having loſt all that 
he had hitherto acquired in this expedition. 

Upon this he conceived a deſign of making repriſals on the 
King of Spain; which, according to ſome, was put into his 
head by the Miniſter of his ſhip ; and to be ſure, ſays Dr, Camp- 
bell, in ſea-divinity the caſe was clear. The King of Spain's 
ſubjects had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore Mr. Drake was at 


liberty to take the beſt ſatisfaction he could on the ſubjects of 


the King of Spain. This doctrine was very taking in England, 
and therefofe he no ſooner made his deſign public, than he had 
numbers of volunteers ready to accompany him. Accordingly 
he made his firſt expedition in 1370, with two ſhips, and the 
next year with one only, in which be returned ſafe, if not with 
all the advantages that he expected; but we have no particular 
account of theſe voyages, or what he performed in them. 
Captain Drake ſoon after laid the plan of a more important 
deſign, with reſpe& both to himſelf, and to his enemies. This 
he put in execution on the 24th of May, 1572 ; on which day 
he ſailed from Plymouth, himſelf in a ſhip called the Paſcha, 
of the burthen of 70 tons, and his brother John Drake in the 
Swan, of 25 tons burthen. In both veſiels he had ſeventy-three 
men and boys, with provifions and neceſiaries for a year, toge- 
ther with ſufficient artillery and ammunition ; and alſo three 
Pinuaces, framed in ſuch a manner as to be put together where- 
ever he might have occaſion for them. And with theſe ſhips he 
Vol. III. 8. 2 X hoped 


(i) See P. 181---185, () Vid. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
Vol. I. P. 463-466. Biograph. Brit, and New and Gen, Biog, Dit, * 
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hoped to make good the loſſes that he had ſuſtained from the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt-Indies. He had fo proſperous a voyages that 
on the 28th of June he had ſight of Guadalupe; and failing be- 
tween that iſland and Dominica, towards the continent, he di- 
rected his courſe towards a bay, which in a former voyage he 
had called Port Pheaſant. Here he arrived on the 12th of July, 
and having moored his ſhips, ſer the carpenters to work to frame 
the pinnaces. The next day there came into the ſame bay an 
Engliſh bark, of the Iſle of Wight, commanded by Captain 
4 Rawſe, with a caraval, and a ſloop with oars, which he 
ad taken from the Spaniards, Rawſe, who had ſeveral men on 
board that had ſailed with Drake on a former voyage, being in- 
formed of his deſigns againſt the Spaniards, was willing to join 
with him; and Drake, upon certain conditions, admitted him. 

Captain Drake departed from Port Pheaſant on the 2oth of 
July, and in three days carne to the iſland of Pinas. Here he 
ſound two frigates belonging to Nombre de Dios; and from the 
Negroes who were in theſe frigates, he got a particular account 
of the ſtate of that town, which he had formed a reſolution to 
attack. And having made every thing ready for the execution 
of his deſign, he lett the command of the three ſhips, and the 
caraval, to Captain Rawſe ; and choſe himfelf to command the 
three pinnaces, and Rawſe's ſhallop, taking twenty of his men, 
and three and fifty of his own. On the 28th, he arrived at the 
alland of Cattivas, where he landed: and having trained his 
men, he gave them their ſeveral arms, which till then had not 
been unpacked, as follows: fix targets, ſix fire-pikes, twelve 
pikes, four and twenty muſkets and callivers, ſixteen bows, and 
tix partizans, with two drums and two trumpets. 

The ſame afternoon they ſet fail for Nombre de Dios, and be- 
fore ſun-ſet reached Rio Franciſco, Being come within two 
leagues of the point of the bay, they there rode at anchor till it 
was dark nigkht. They then weighed again, and ſet ſail, and ar- 
rived at the town about three in the morning: at which time it 
happened tbat a Spaniſh. ſhip, of ſixty tons, laden with Canary 
wines, which was but lately come into the bay, and had not yet 
furled her ſprit gail, ſeeing the four pinnaces, with an unuſual 
number of oars, ſent off her Gondaloe to give intelligence to 
the ton. But Drake, getting between her and the place, 
forced her to go to the other ſide of the bay. He and his men 
then landed without any oppoſition, though they found a gun- 
ner upon the plat-form, in the very place where they landed, 
which was a ſandy bay, not above twenty yards from the houſes. 
There they found ſix large braſs cannon, mounted upon their 
carriages, which they immediatcly diſmounted : but the gunner 
eſcaping, the town took alarm, which they perceived not only 
by the noiſe and cries of the people, but by the bell ringing, and 
the drums beating up and dowa the town. Drake had left 
twelve men to take care of the pinnaces, that in caſe of any 
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miſcarriage he might be ſecure of a retreat. Having ſecured 

the platform, before he entered the town, he thought fit to view 

the mount, on the eaſt-ſide of the town, where he was informed 

| the year before — had deſigned to plant ſome cannon. How- 

1 ever, Captain Drake found no cannon there; and thereupon or- 

dered his brother, with John Oxenham, to go round behind the 

King's treaſure-houſe, and enter near the eaſt- end of the market- 

place: whilſt he, with the reſt, marched with ſound of drum 
and trumpet up the broad ſtreet which led thither ( / ). 

The fire-pikes, which ſerved as well to frighten the enemy, as 
to give light to his own men, he divided equally between the 
two companies. The inhabitants ſtood amazed at ſo ſtrange a 
ſight ; and hearing the ſound of drums and trumpets in more 
0 than one place, imagined their enemies to be far more numerous 
i than they were. By this time ſome ſoldiers who were in the 
place, and ſome of the inhabitants, had put themſelves in arms 
at one end of the market-place, near the Governor's houſe, and 
not far from the gate of the town, Upon Drake's approaching 
them with his company, they diſcharged a volley of ſhot at 
them. The Engliſh having returned it, as well with their fire- 
arms as their arrows, came immediately to a cloſe fight, and did 
great execution with their pikes, ſwords, and the but-ends of 
their muſkets. And Captain Drake's brother coming in at the 
inſtant with the other company, the Spaniards threw down their 
weapons, and fled out of the town. 

The Engliſh purſued them to the gate, and then returning, 
took their ſtand towards the middle of the market- place. And 
Drake having taken two or three Spaniards in their flight, he 
ordered them to ſhew him the Governor's houſe, where he 
was informed the treaſure that came from Panama was depo- 
ſited. Accordingly he and his men being led thither, they 
| found the great door open, a candle upon the ſtairs, and a fine 
horſe ſtanding ready ſaddled. By means of the light, they ſaw 
b a prodigious heap of ſilver in the lower room, being a pile of 
bars, as near as they could gueſs, ſeventy feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and twelve in height. Each of the bars, which were 
thus piled up againſt the wall, was about thirty or forty pounds 
weight. At ſight of this, Drake gave ſtrict orders that none 
ſhould touch a bar of filver, but ſtand to their arms; becauſe 
the town was ſtill full of people, and there was in the King's 
treaſure-houſe, near the water-fide, more gold and jewels than 
all their pinnaces could carry (n)). 

They were no ſooner returned to their arms, than a report 
was brought by ſome of their men, that their pinnaces were in 
danger of being taken; and that if themſelves did not get on 
board before day-light, they would be over-powered by multi- 
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todes cf ſoldiers and townſmen, Drake immediately ſent his 
? y . . 

brotner, with John Oxenham, to enquire what had occaſioned 
this report. And they found the men, who were left to guard 
the pinnaces, very much diſheartened, becauſe they had ſeen 
great bodies of men running up and down, ſome with lighted 
matches, and ſome armed with different kinds of weapons. 

In this inſtant a violent ſhower of rain fell, attended with 
thunder and lightening ; ſo that before they could take ſhelter 
under a pent-houſe, at the weſt-end of the King's treaſure- 
ho ic, ſome of their bow-ftrings were wet, and their match and 
powder damaged. During this interval, which was about half 
an hour, ſome of the men began to murmur, and expreſs their 
diſcontent at the dangerous ſituation into which Drake had 
brought them. He being made acquainted with this, told 
them, that he had led them to the mouth of the treaſure of the 
world, which, if by their cowardice they went away without, 
they had no-body to blame but themſelves. 

As ſoon as the fury of the ſtorm was in ſome meaſure abited, 
he being unwilling to give his men more time to raiſe diſſicul- 
ties, and the enemy an opportunity of aſſembling together, he 
ordered his brother, and John Oxenham, with their company, to 
break open the King's treaſure-houſe; while he with his com- 
pany ſecured the market-place, till their buiineſs was done. But 
in the inſtant, whilſt he was diſtributing his orders, Captain 
Drake's ftrength, ſight, and ſpeech failed him, and he fainted 
with the loſs of a large quantity of blood, by a wound in his 
leg, which he had received at the beginning of the action, but 
which he had till then concealed, to prevent his men from being 
diſheartened. 

When he was in ſome meaſure recovered, his company uſed 
all the perſuaſions they could, to indace him to go on board to 
have his wound dreſſed, promiſing to return with him again, and 
purſue their deſign. But he, having his ſcarf tied about his 
wound, and being ſenüble that if they now loſt ground, it 
would be in vein to return to the charge, perſiſted in going on 
with what thcy had ſo happily begun. However, the major part 
of his men uniting again!t his reſolution, they carried him 
almoſt by force on board his pinnace, and put off from the ſhore 
with the booty that they had already gotten (2). Thus they 
abandoned the richeſt ſpoil, ſays Mr. Lediard, that ever raiſed 
the expectation of ſuch adventurers ; being, as they were after- 
wards informed, three hundred and ſixty tons of filver, and a 
far 


(„) One of the Writers of his ſhould hardly recover their own 
Lile ſays, that“ by force mingled home,”---Life and Death of the va- 
with fair words, they carried him lian: and renowned Sir Francis Drake, 
away to his pinnace, judging that by by Samuel Clark, Miniſter of Bennet 
his life they might recover wealth faf. Fink, London, 4to, 1671, P. g. 
acicnt ; but il the, lolt him, they 
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far greater value in gold, which was in iron cheſts in the King's 
treature-houſe, 

It was about break of day, on the 2gth of July, when they 
embarked, having ſeveral men, beſides Capt. Drake, wounded ; 
but none killed, excepting one of their trumpeters. Before 
they left the haven, to comfort themſelves under their diſap- 
pointment, they took, after ſome reſiſtance, the ſhip laden with 
wine which we have before mentioned, and carried her off with 
them to the iſland of Baſtimentes, about a league from Nombre 
de Dios ; where they refreſhed themſelves two days, and then 
returned to their ſhips at the iſland of Pinas. Holding there a 
conſultation with Captain Rawſe about what was beſt to be 
done in the preſent ſituation of affairs, the latter raiſed ſeveral 
difficulties, and thinking it was no longer ſafe to continue on 
that coaſt now they were diſcovered, was for departing. Drake 
readily conſented that Rawſe ſhould depart, which he accord- 
ingly did; but as to his own part, he was ſo * at the 
diſappointment that he had met with, that he reſolved, at all 
events, to attempt ſome other exploit, which he hoped would 
prove more ſucceſsful (). 

Captain Drake now departed, with his two ſhips, and three 
pinnaces, for Carthagena, where he arrived on the 13th of Au- 
guſt. And the ſame day he took two Spanith ſhips, one of 
which was of two hundred and forty tons. The next morning 
he took two frigates more; and on the 15th he thought fit to 
burn one of his own ſhips, that he might have the more men to 
ſpare to man his pinnaces. 

Drake continued a conſiderable time longer in theſe ſeas, and 
made himſelf maſter of many Spaniſh veſſels. He afterwards 
attempted to plunder the mules Lin with filver, which paſſed 
from Venta Cruz to Nombre de Dios ; - but in this ſcheme he 
was diſappointed. However, he attacked the town of Venta 
Cruz, made himſelf maſter of it, and got ſome booty, In his 
return, he unexpectedly met with fifty mules laden with plate, 
of which he and his men carried off as much as they could, and 
buried the reſt. In theſe expeditions he was much aſſiſted by a 
nation of Indians, who were engaged in war with the Spa- 
niards. The Prince or Captain of theſe people was named Pe- 
dro, to whom Captain Drake preſented a fine cutlaſs which he 
wore, and to which he ſaw the Indian had a mind. Pedro, in 
return, gave him four large wedges of gold, which Drake threw 
into the common ſtock, with this remarkable expreſſion, that 
he thought 1t but juſt, that ſuch as bore the charge of ſo un- 
certain a voyage on his credit, ſhould ſhare the utmoſt adtan- 
tages the voyage produced.“ Then embarking his men with 
21] the wealth he Fad obtained, which was very conſiderable, he 
bore away for England, and was ſo fortunate as to ſail in twenty- 

three 
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three days ſrom Cape Florida to the ifles of Scilly, and thence to 
Plymouth, where he arrived on the gth of Auguſt, 1573 (). 

Captain Drake's ſucceſs in this expedition, together with his 
honourable behaviour towards his owners, gained him a high 
reputation, and the uſe he made of his riches a ſtill greater: for 


fitting out three ſtout frigates at his own expeace, he ſailed 


with them to Ireland, where, under Walter, Earl of Eſſex, he 
ſerved as a volunteer, and performed many glorious actions. 
After the death of his noble patron, he returned into England, 
where dir Chriſtopher Hatton, who was then Vice-Chamberlain 
to Queen Elizabeth, Privy Counſellor, and a great favourite ( 9g), | 
took him under his protection, and introduced him to her Ma- 
jeſty, and procured him her countenance. By this means he ac- 
quired a capacity of undertaking that grand expedition which 
will render his name immortal, The thing he firſt propoſed 
was, a voyage into the South-Seas through the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, which was what no Engliſaman had — at- 
tempted. This project was well received at Court, and in a 
ſhort time Captain Drake ſaw himſelf at the height of his 
wiſhes; for in his former voyage, having had a diſtant proſpe& 
of the South-Scas, he put up an ardent prayer to G00, that he 
might ſail an Engliſh ſhip in them, which he now found an op- 
portunity of attempting, the Queen's permiſſion — 

m 


havcd in 4 manner not ur vorthy that 


(e ) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Vol. I. P. 467, 468, 

„% Sir CHRISLOPHER HAT- 
TON was born of an antient family 
at Holdenby in Northamptonſhire, 
and educated at St. Mary Hall in Ox- 


ford, in the reign of Queen Mary.“ 


He removed from thence to the Inner 
Temp!:, where he had not continued 
long before he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
fo much in a viſit at Court, by the 
graces of his perion, and his activity, 
that her Majeſty appointed him one of 
her gentlemen penſioners, and then of 
her privy chamber, David Lloyd 
ſays, it was © his modeſt ſweetneſs of 
manners” that advanced him to the 
yrivy chamber, The Queen after- 
wards made him Captain of the band 
t penſioners, Vice-Chamberlain, a 
Privy Counſellor, and Knight ol the 
Garter, And though he had never 
followed the profeſſion of the law, 
he was made Lord-Chancellor in 1587, 
un the death of Sir Thomas Bromley. 
But notwithſtanding all the expecta- 
tions and wiſhes of his cnemics, he be- 


high ſtation, His good natural capa- 
city ſupplied the place of experience 
and ſtudy ; and his deciſions were not 
found deficient either in point of 
equity or judgment. He was eminent 
for his gencroſity, and his patronage 
of learning, being Chancellor of the 
Univerhty of Oxford; and alſo for 
his zeal for the Church and Hierarchy 
againſt the Puritans, attended with a 
diſinclination to the execution of the 
ſevere laws againſt the Papiſts ; which 
expoſed him to the ſuſpicion of being 
of their religion, His death was 
haſtencd by an unexpected demand of 
the Queen, in very harſh terms, of a 
conſiderable ſum, which he was in- 
debted to the Crown: and the im- 
preſſion which her ſevere treatment 
made upon him, could not be re- 
moved by the kindneſs of her viſits 
and ſpeeches to him during his laſt 
illneſs in November, 1591.-—---/i4. 
Birch's Memoirs of the reign of Qu. 
Elizabeth, Vol. I. P. 8, 9. Hume's 
Hiſt, of England, Vol, V. P. 341, and 
Lloyd's State - Worthies, Vol, I. P. 
406---410, 
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him with the means, and his own fame quickly drawing to him 
a ſufficient force ( r ). 

The fleet with which he ſailed on this extraordinary under- 
taking, conſiſted of the following ſhips ; the Pelican, com- 
manded by himſelf, of the burthen of 100 tons; the Elizabeth, 
Vice-Admiral, 80 tons, under Capt. John Winter; the Mary- 
gold, a bark of 3o tons, commanded by Captain John Thomas ; 
the Swan, a fly-boat of 50 tons, under Captain John Cheſter 3 
and the Chriſtopher, a pinnace of 15 tons, under Captain Tho- 
mas Moon. In this fleet were embarked one hundred and fixty- 
four able men ; and the ſhips were plentifully furniſhed with all 
kinds of proviſions and neceſſaries for ſo long and dangerous a 
voyage ; nor were ſuch particulars as ſerved only for ornament 
and delight forgotten, For Captain Drake took with him ſome 
very expert muſicians; and his furniture of all kinds was rich 
and ſumptuous. All the veſlels for his table, and many in the 
cook-room, were of pure ſilver, curiouſly wrought ; and he alſo 
carried many other things with him, whereby the magnificence 
of his native country might be diſplayed (s). However, the 
intent of this voyage was not openly declared, it being pre- 
tended that a voyage to Alexandria only was intended ; but it 
was generally ſuſpeRted, and many knew, that he deſigned to go 
to America, 

On the 15th of November, 1577, about three in the after- 
noon, Captain Drake ſailed from Plymouth ; but a violent ſtorm 
ariſing as ſoon as he was out of port, forced him in a very bad 
condition into Falmouth to refit ; which having expeditiouſly 
performed, he again put to ſea on the 13th of December follow- 
ing. On the twenty-fifth of the ſame month, he fell in with 
the coaſt of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape Verd ; on the 
13th of March, he paſſed the Equinoctial; the 5th of April he 
made the coaſt of Brazil, and entered the river de la Plata, where 
he loſt the company of two of his ſhips; but meeting them 
again, and having taken out of them the proviſions on board, 
he turned them a-drift (7). 

On the 29th of May he entered the port of St. Julian's, where 
he continued two months, for the ſake of laying in proviſions. 
And here it was that on a ſudden, having carried the principal 
1 engaged in the ſervice to a deſart iſland lying in the 

ay, he called a kind of council of war, or rather court-martial, 
where he expoſed his commiſſion, by which the Queen granted 
him the power of life and death, which was delivered him with 
this remarkable expreſſion from her own mouth: We do ac- 
count that he, Drake, who ftrikes at thee, does ftrike at us.“ 
He then laid open with great eloquence the cauſe of this aſ- 
ſembly ; for though his education had been but indifferent, he 
was an excellent ſpeaker, He proceeded next to W 
ohn 


(r) Campbell, P. 468, 469. () Lediard, P. 172, (f) Campbell, as before. 
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John Doughty, who had been ſecond in command during the 
whole voyage, with plotting the deſtruction of the undertaking, 
and the murder of his perſon. He ſaid, that he had the firſt in- 
timation of this gentleman's evil intentions before his depar- 
ture from England, but that he was in hopes his behaviour to- 
wards him would have extinguiſhed ſuch diſpoſitions, if there 
had been any truth in the information. He then appealed for 
his behaviour to the whole aſſembly, and to the gentleman ac- 
cuſed ; and next expoſed Mr. Doughty's practices from the time 
they left England, while he lived towards him with all the kind- 
neſs and cordiality of a brother; which charge he ſupported by 
producing papers under his own hand. After this Drake retired, 
leaving the determination of the affair to the aſſembly, telling 
them he would be no Judge in his own cauſe ( « ). Doughty being 
hereupon brought to his trial, for raiſing a mutiny in the fleet, 
and conſpiring his Commander's death, was by a Jury, not of 
twelve, but of above forty, of the chief men of the fleet, con- 
demned to die. It was put to his choice, whether he would ra- 
ther be ſet on ſhore, or be ſent to take his trial in England, or 
ſubmit to his ſentence; but he preferring, as it is ſaid, the lat- 
ter, was there beheaded. He ſubmitted patiently to his fate, 
and died with great courage and ſerenity. The morning before 
his execution, he received the Communion with Drake, and ſe- 
veral of the other Officers. He afterwards dined with them at 
the ſame table, appearing as chearful as he had ever done be- 
fore.; and took leave of them all, by drinking to them as if he 
had been going a journey. Dinner being as. ry he roſe from 
table, and, without any heſitation, walked out to the place pre- 
pared for his execution. He is ſaid to have been a ſtout, able, 
and induſtrious ſeaman, but haughty and turbulent. Some were 
of opinion, that though he had been ſeditious in the fleet, Drake 
cut him off as-an emulator of his glory : while others pretended, 
that he was deſigned a ſacrifice before they left England, and 
that Drake had poſitive orders from the Earl of Leiceſter, to 
take off Doughty on any pretence whatſoever, becauſe he had 
charged Leiceſter with having poiſoned Walter, Earl of Eſſex. 
But there is no ſatisfaftory evidence of this (a). 

Drake departed from St. Julian on the 17th of Auguſt, and 
on the 2oth entered the Streights of Magellan. After a diflicult 
navigation of ſixteen days, he came out, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, into the great South-Sea. But here he met with ſuch 
tempeſtuous weather, that he was forced back to the weſtward 
near an hundred leagues; and one of his ſhips, the Marygold, 
Captain 'Thomas, was loſt, Near the 57th degree of ſouth-lati- 
tude, he entered a bay, where he found a naked people ranging 
from one iſland to another, in canoes, to ſeek proviſions. Sailin 

noche 


( 2 Vid. Biograph. Britan. () Lediard, Vol. I. P. 178, 174. See alle 
Campbell, P. 479-481. 
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northward from thence, on the zd of October, he found three 
iflands, in one of which was an extraordinary plenty of birds. 
On the 8th, he loſt another of his ſhips, the Elizabeth, com- 
manded by Captain John Winter, which returned through the 
Streights, and arrived ſafe in England on the ad of June of the 
year following, being the firſt ſhip that ever came back that 
way (x). 

A had now only his own ſhip, which in the South-Seas he 
new named the Hind ; and proceeding — coaſt of Chili, 
he came to an ifland called Moucha ; where he had intelligence 
from an indian, that a large Spaniſh ſhip lay loaden at Val Pa- 
railo, which ke immediately failed in ſearch of. The Spaniards 
on board, who ſuppoſed the Engliſh coming towards them to be 
ſome of their own countrymen, beat their drums, and received 
them with teſtimonies of great joy. But the Englith, — 
them on board, immediately thruit them under the hatches, an 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſhip ; in which, according to ſome 
of our Naval Hiſtorians, was found four hundred pounds weight 
of Baldivian gold. Drake put che Spaniards on ſhore, but car- 
ried away the maſter with the ſhip (y). 

He then plundered a neighbouring town, and afterwards 
landed at Tarapaſa, or Tarapaxa, where finding a Spaniard aſleep 
upon the ſhore, with thirteen bars of filver by him, to the value 
of four thouſand Spanith ducats, Drake cauſed them to be car- 
ried off, without ſo much as waking the man (z). Then en- 
tering the port of Arica, he found there three ſhips with not a 
man on board them; in which were, beſides other merchandize, 
fifty-ſeven wedges of ſilver, each weighing twenty pounds. 
Hence he proceeded to Lima, the Capital of Peru, where he 
ſeized twelve ſhips, and in them great quantities of filk, with a 
cheit full of coined money; but they had not, we are told, fo 
much as a boy on board any one of them: ſo great was the fe- 
curity of the Spaniards on theſe coaſts, where, by reaſon of their 
great diſtance and remoteneſs from Europe, they feared no ene- 
mies; nor indeed had ever any one but Magellan, before Drake, 

Vol. III. 8. 2 navigated 


( x ) Lediard, P. 174. containing each hag liſty pounds 

) Burchet's complete Hiſtory of © weight, on his back. They eaſed 
the mott remarkable tranſactions at * the poor beaſts ot their burdens, 
lea, P. 346. Some Writers lay, that © which, amounting together to eight 
the booty taken on board this ſhip “ hundred pound weight of filyer, 
was only five and twenty thouſand “ they lodged in their ihip, and ſul- 
pez-oes, amounting to ſomething more * fered their drivers t© go on in 
than ſeven and thirty thouſand Spaniſh peace.“ Naval Hiſt, Vol. I. P. 
ducats. 75.—— The Author ct DRARKT Ree 

(2) * Not far from hence, (ſays viveo ſays, that the animals which 
* Lediard) going aſhore for water, are here called Pzruvian 84zzy, 
& they met a Spamard and an Indian, have necks like camels, but their heads 
driving eight Peruvian ſheep, as pertettly reſemble thoſe of ſheep ; 
big as afſes, laden with fine filver ; and that they are of a very large fize, 
" bach lheep having two leapher bass, aud of gxuagredinary Hrengt h. 
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navigated thoſe ſeas, except the Spaniards themſelves, who built 
there all the ſhips they had in thoſe parts (4). 

Having ſet theſe ihips a-drift, he, with all the ſail he could 

make, gave chace to the Cacotogo, a very rich ſhip, which he 
underſtood had lately ſailed from thence for Panama, and by the 
way met with a brigantine, out of which he took eighty pounds 
weight of gold, a crucifix of the ſame metal, ſome emeralds of 
a finger's — and ſome cordage. In a few days after, he 
came up with the Cacofogo, and ſhooting her fore-maſt by the 
board, preſently made himſelf maſter of her; wherein, beſides 
pearls and precious ſtones, he took cighty pounds weight of 
gold, thirteen cheſts ſull of filver coined, and a great quantity of 
other ſilver. And having removed all this into his own ſhip, 
he let the Cacofogo go (). 
Captain Drake, continuing his courſe to the northward, failed 
along the coaſt of Mexico, and landing at Aguatulco, ſacked 
that town (c); and having now made more than ſufficient re- 
priſals on the Spaniards for his former loſſes, he began to think 
of returning back to England, to which he boldly attempted to 
find a paſſage by North America, failing to the latitude of forty- 
two degrees on that coaſt ; but then meeting with nothing but 
ſeverity of cold, and open ſhores covered with ſnow, he came 
back into the latitude of thirty eight, and there putting into a 
convenient harbour in the north parts of California, met with a 
very kind reception from the Indians inhabiting the ſame ; who 
by many ſignificant tokens offered, we are told, to make him 
their King. Lo this country Drake thought fit to give the name 
of New ALBION H; and railing a pillar, put an inicription 
thereon, containing the name of Queen Elizabeth, the date of 
the year, and the time of his arrival there, and under it ſome of 
the Queen's coin. 

Leaving this coaſt, he made ſail to the weſtward, and at length 
arriving at the Moluccas, he was kindly entertained by the King 
of Ternate, one of thote iſlands; from whence departing, he 
proſecuted his voyage through thole dangerous ſeas ; but his 
ſhip ſtriking upon a rocc, ltack fait for ſeven and twenty 
hours (4), which put all his men into deſpair ; but when they 
had lightened the ſhip, by throwing over-board eight of her 
guns, and ſome merchandize, a bearing gale of wind fortunately 
took her in the quarter, and heaved her off. Then touching at 


Java, 


( a) Burchet, P. 346, See allu Le- © make a ſmall alteration in the ſen- 
giard, as before, P. 176. tence, and to order the Judge, 
b ) Burchet, P. 347. court, and criminals, to be con- 
c) At. Aguatulco they found a * veyed priſoners to his hip; and 
& Court of Juſtice ſitting in the town * the ſentence was no ſooner pro- 
4c hall, and a Judge juſt going to © nounced than executed.“ -Lediard, 
„ pronounce ſentence againit ſome P. 176, 
«© poor Negroes, who were accuſed of (4) Burchet, E. 347. Lediard, 
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Java, where he received great civility from one of the Kings of 
the iſland, he continued his courſe for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence to Rio Grande in Negroland ; where taking in wa- 
ter, he made the beſt of his way for England. And at length, 
on the 25th of September, 1580, he arrived happily at Ply- 
mouth ; having, in leſs than three years, failed round the globe, 
to the great admiration of all men. 

Captain Drake's ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenſe 
wealth he brought home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout the 
kingdom ; ſome highly applauding, and ſome as loudly _ 
ing him. The former alledged, that his exploit was not on Pl 
honourable to himſelf, but to the nation; that it would eſtabli 
our reputation for maritime ſkill in foreign nations, and raiſe an 
uſeful ſpirit of emulation at home ; — that as to the money, 
our merchants having ſuffered deeply from the faithleſs practices 
of the Spaniards, there was nothing more juſt than that the na- 
tion ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's repriſals. The other 
party alledged, that in fa& he was no better than a pyrate ; that 
of all others, it leaſt became a trading nation to encourage ſuch 
practices; that it was not only a direct breach of late treaties 
with Spain, but likewiſe of our old leagues with the Houſe of 
Burgundy ; and that the conſequences would be much more fa- 
tal than the benefits reaped from it would be advantageous, 
Things continued in this uncertainty during the remainder of 
the year 1580, and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. Atlength 
they took a better turn; for on the 4th of April, 1581, Queen 
Elizabeth going to Deptford, went on board Captain Drake's 
ſhip, where ſhe dined, and afterwards conferred on him the ho- 
nour of Knighthood, and declared her abſolute approbation of 
all that he had done, to the confuſion of his enemies, and to the 
* joy of his friends. Her Majeſty likewiſe gave directions 

or the preſervation of his ſhip, that it might remain a monu- 
ment of his own and his country's glory (e). 

In 1585, Sir Francis Drake, who was now made an Admiral, 
was ſent on an expedition againſt the Spaniards to the Weſt-In- 

= dies, 


(e) Campbell, P. 472, 473. This * Without preſumption, fo deferv'd 
famous ſhip, which was contemplated a name, 
for many years at Depttord, at length “ By knowledge once, and trausſorma- 


decaying, it was broken up, and a tion now) 
chair, made out of the planks, was „ In her new ſhape this ſacred port 
preſented to the Univerſity of Ox- allow, 


tord. Upon which the celebrated 

Abraham Cowley wrote the following 

verſes ; 

« To this great ſhip, which round the 
world has rug, 

% And match'd in race the chariot of 
the ſun; 

« This Pythagorean ſhip (for it may 
claim, 


% Drake and his ſhip could not have 
wiſh'd from fate, 

++ An happier ſtation, or more bleſs'd 
eſtate : 

For, lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is 
given 

© To her in Oxford, and to him in 
heaven,” 
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dies, with a fleet of one and twenty ſail, having above two 
thouſand ſoldiers on board, under the command of Chriſtopher 
Carlifle, Taking the: Cape Verd iſlands in their way, they 
landed at the iſland of St. Jago, and ſurprizing the chief town 
of the ſame name, ſacked the place, and carried off a conſi- 
derable booty, From thence proceeding to Hiſpaniola, they 
made themſclves maſters of the town of St. Domingo, the inha- 
bitants whereof having redeemed it from being burnt with five 
and twenty thouſand ducats, the fleet ſailed over to Carthagena, 
which, after a ſhort defence, was alſo taken by ſtorm, and ran- 
ſomed for an hundred and ten thouſand ducats, which were 
ſhared among the ſeamen and ſoldiers. But the calenture that 
raged among the men taking off many of them, Admiral Drake 
laid aſide his deſign of attacking Nombre de Dios; and ſetting 
ſail for England, paſſed between Cuba and Jucatan ; and going 
along the coaſt of Florida, ſeized and burnt St. Anthony's and 
St. Helen's, two ſmall towns that the Spaniards had abandoned; 
whence contiguiag his courſe along the More, he came to Vir- 
ginia, then an infant colony, lately ſettled by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. But the planters being reduced to a ſmall number, and 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, Sir Francis Drake at their 
earneſt requeſt took them on board, with their Governor, Ralph 
Lane, and brought them home. I hus concluded this expedi- 
tion, the booty taken ſrom the enemy being valued at three- 
ſcore thouſand pounds, beſides two hundred pieces of braſs and 
iron cannon ; but with the loſs of ſeven hundred men, who all, 
or moſt of them, died of the calenture ( f ). 

In 1587, Sir Francis Drake was ſent out with a ſquadron to 
cruize againit the Spaniards, and particularly with a view to in— 
terrupt the preparations they were making to invade England, 
and to deſtroy, if poſible, the Spaniſh ſhipping, ammunitjon, 
and proviſions, in their own ports. On the igth of April, he 
arrived in the bay of Cadiz, where he was oppoſed by twelve 
Spaniſh gallies, of which he ſunk two, and forced the others to 
retire under the caſtles. He then, under a dreadful fire from the 
forts and batteries, burnt one ſhip of 1500 tons, another of 
1200, and thirty-one more from 1000 to 200 tons; beſides carry- 
ing away four ſhips laden with proviſions, deſigned for the expe- 
dition againſt England. Drake ſent an account of what he had 
done to Lord Burleigh ; and at the ſame time acquainted him 
with the prodigious preparations making in all the ports of 
Spain for invading England, and of his deſign to do all he 
could to ruin them. He was as aood as his word ; for he did 
great damage, and demoliſhed ſeveral forts on the coaſt of Spain, 
without the leaſt moleſtation from the Spaniſh Admirals, whom 
he inſulted in their harbours. From thence he ſet ſail for the 
Azores iſlands, where he took the Don Pedro, a ſhip reckoned 

worth 
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worth two hundred thouſand crowns, bound to Portugal from 
the Eaſt-Indies. This capture was of infinite advantage to the 
Engliſh in many reſpects; becauſe, beſides the money they 
took, they learnt two important things; firſt, that thoſe large 
hulks were not invincible ; ſecondly, that the Eaſt-India trade 
was very valuable; and this put them on the firſt thoughts of 
eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India Company (g). 

About this time Sir Francis Drake gave an evidence of his 
public ſpirit, by undertaking to bring water to the town of Ply- 
mouth, through the want of which, till then, it had been griev- 
ouſly ditreſſed ; and he performed it by conducting thither a 
ſiream from ſprings at eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in a 
ſtraitline; for in the manner by which he brought it, the courſe 
it runs is upwards of twenty miles. : ; 

In 1588, Sir Francis Drake ſignalized himſelf in the defence 
of his country againſt the Spaniſh Armada, being appointed 
Vice-Admiral under the Lord High-Admiral Howard (3). And 
here his good ſortune attended him as remarkably as ever; for 
he made prize of a large galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de 
Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his name. In this 
veiſel he found fifty thouſand ducats, which he generouſly diſtri- 
buted among the ſeamen and ſoldiers. It muſt not, however, be 
concealed, that, through an overſight of his, the Lord-Admiral 
ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by the enemy; for Drake 
being appointed, the firſt night of the engagement, to carry 
lights for the direction of the Engliſh fleet, he, being in full 
purſuit of ſome hulks belonging to the Hanſe Towns, neglected 
it; which occaſioned the Lord-Admiral's following the Spaniſh 
lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet till 
morning. However, Drake's ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently 
effaced the memory of this miflake, the greateſt execution done 


on 
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( 
Vol. III. P. 464, 465. 7 fo to vou areo 

() A little before this formidable _ — 3 
Spaniſh armament put to ſea, the Am- « Of the treaſure took by Drake : 
baſſador of his Catholic Majeſty had « Reſtitution you muſt make + : 
the confidence to propound to Queen 4 And thoſe Abbies build anew 
Elizabeth, in Latin verſe, the terms „ Which your father en., 
upon which ſhe might hope for peace; If for any peace youchope, : 


which, with an Engliſh tranſlation by all: mal } " 
Dr. Fuller, we will here infert, be- In all points reſtore the Pope. 


cauſe Drake's expedition to the Weſt- 
Indics makes a part of this meſſage. 
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The Queen's extempore return was : 
The Verſcs are theſe : 

Te veto ne pergas belly defendere Belgat: Ad — bone Rex, fient mandata 

Que Dracus eripuit nunc reflituentur calerdas. 


opportet : 


1 « Worthy King, know this your will 
Quas pater evertit jubeos te cond, } 85 3 
1 7 Mo J e 4 AtLatter Lammas we'll fulkl.” 
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on the flying Spaniards being performed by the ſquadron under 
his command (5). 

Notwithſtanding the defeat of the Spaniards had been ſo no- 
torious, they took great pains to propagate falſe tories concern- 
ing it, to conceal their own diſhonour, and to the prejudice of 
the Engliſh, This provoked none more than Sir Francis 
Drake, who could upon occafion uſe his pen as well as his 
ſword ; and therefore wrote as follows upon this ſubject. 
«© They were not aſhamed (ſays he) to publiſh in ſundry lan- 
“ guages, in print, great victories in words: which they pre- 
* tended to have obtained againſt this Realm, and ſpread the 
« ſame in a moſt falſe ſort over all parts of France, Italy, and 
« elſewhere; when, ſhortly after, it was happily manifeſted in 
very deed to all nations, how their navy, which they termed 
« invincible, confiſting of one hundred and forty fail of ſhips, 
not only of their own kingdom, but ſtrengthened with the 
«« greateſt argoſies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and large 
„ hulks of other countries, were by thirty of her Majeity's own 
« ſhips of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wile, 
% valiant, and advantageous conduct, of the Lord Charles 
« Howard, High-Admiral of England, beaten and ſhuffled to- 
* gether even from the Lizard in Cornwall, firſt to Portland, 
« where they ſhamefully left Don Pedro de Valdez with his 
« mighty ſhip ; from Portland to Calais, where they Joſt Hugh 
„ de Moncado, with the gallies of which he was Captain; and 
& from Calais driven with ſquibs from their anchors, were 
« chaſed out of the ſight of England, round about Scotland and 
Ireland. Where, for the ſympathy of their religion, hoping 
4% to find ſuccour and aſſiſtance, a great part of them were 
« cruſhed againft the rocks, and thoſe other that landed, being 
« very many in number, were, notwithſtanding, broken, lain, 
% und taken. And fo ſent from village to village, coupled in 
« halters, to be ſhipped into England; where her Majeſty, of 
« her princely and invincible difpoſition, diſdaining to put them 
© to death, and ſcorning either to retain or entertain them, they 
were all ſent back again to their countries, to witneſs and re- 
„ count the worthy atchievements of their invincible and 
« dreadful navy. Of which the number of ſoldiers, the fear- 
ful burthen of their ſhips, the Commanders names of every 
© {quadron, with all other their magazines and proviſions, were 
put in print, as an army and navy irreſiſtible, and diſdaining 
prevention, With all which their great terrible oſtentation, 
they did not in all their ſailing round about England, ſo much 
as {ink or take one ſhip, bark, pinnace, or cock-boat, of our's, 
or ever burnt ſo much as one ſheep-cote on this land (J).“ 
This ſpirited relation of this ſignal defeat of the Spaniards, 
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gives us an advantageous idea of the eloquence of our gallant 
Admiral. : 

In 1589, Sir Francis Drake commanded as Admiral at ſea, the 
fleet ſent to reſtore Don Antonio, King of Portugal, the com- 
mand of the land forces being given to Sir John Norris. They 
were but juſt at ſea, before the Commanders differed ; though 
it is on all hands agreed, that there never was an Admiral becter 
diſpoſed with reſpect to ſoldiers, than Sir Francis Drake. The 
ground of their difference was this, the General was bent on 
landing at the Groyne, whereas Sir Francis, and the ſea Of- 
ficers, were for ſailing to Liſbon directly; in which, if their 
advice had been taken, there is little reaſon to doubt but their 
enterprize would have ſucceeded, and Don Antonio been re- 
ftored. For it afterwards appeared, on their invading Portugal, 
that the enemy had made ule of the time they gave them to ſo 
good purpoſe, that it was not poſſible to make any impreſſion, 
Sir John Norris, indeed, marched by land to Liſbon, and Sir 
Francis Drake very imprudently promiſed to ſail up the river 
with his whole fleet ; but when he ſaw the conſequences which 
would have attended the keeping his word, he choſe rather to 
break his promiſe, than to hazard the Queen's navy ; for which 
he was grievouſly reproached by Norris, and the miſcarriage of 
the whole affair was imputed to his failure of performing what 
he had undertaken. Ver Sir Francis fully juſtified himſelf on 
his return; for he made it manifeſt to the Queen and Council, 
that all the ſervice that was done, was performed by him ; and 
that his ſailing up the river of Liſbon, would have fignified no- 
thing to the uli the caſtle, which was two miles off, and 
that, without reducing it, there was no taking the town (7). 

Sir Francis Drake's next ſervice was, the fatal expedition 
againſt the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in 1595, in conjunction with 
Sir John Hawkins, in whoſe liſe we have already related ſome of 
the moſt remarkable particulars of this expedition (4). The 
next day after the death of Hawkins (), Drake made a deſpe- 
rate attack on the ſnipping in the harbour of Porto Rico. This 
was performed with all the courage imaginable, and with great 
loſs to the Spaniards, but with little advantage to the Engliſh, 
who meeting with a more reſolute reſiſtance, and much better 
fortifications than they expected, were obliged to ſheer off. Ad- 
miral Drake then ſteered for the main, where he took the town 
of Rio dela Hacha, which he burnt to the ground, a church, 
and a houſe belonging to a Lady, only excepted. After this he 

deſtroyed 
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1) Campbell, P. 476. 
k ) See P. 187, 188, 18g. 

(*/ The fame evcning that Sir 
John Hawkins died, while the great 
Othcers were at ſupper together, a 
caunon ſhot from Porto Rico pierced 


the cabbin, killed ir Nicholas Clif 


ford, wounded Captain Stratford and 
Mr. Brute Browne, the latter mor- 
tally, and ſtruck the ſtool from under 
Sir Francis Drake, who was drinkingy 
without doing him the leaſt hurt. 
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deſtroyed ſome other villages, and then proceeded to Santa Mar- 
tha, which he likewiſe burned. He alſo made himſelf maſter of 
the famous town of Nombre de Dios, which he deſtroyed hke- 
wiſe, with all the ſhipping there, after a ſhort reſiſtance from 
the Spaniards. But he found no money in the town ; though 
in a watch-houſe, on the top of a hill, near the town, he found 
twenty ſows of ſilver, two bars of gold, ſome pearl, coined mo- 
ncy, and other pillage (7). Sir Thomas Baſkerville, who com- 
mandcd the land forces, then marched with ſeven hundred and 
fifty men towards Panama ; but returned ſoon after, finding the 
deſign of taking that place abſolutely impraQticable. This diſ- 
2ppointment greatly chagrined Sir Francis Drake ; however, he 
then reſolved to procced towards the ifland of Eſcudo, and from 
thence to Porto Bello; but before he could put his deſigns in 
practice, he was ſeized with a bloody flux, which carried him 
cif on the 28th of January, - 1595-6, in the fifty- firſt year of his 
age (mn). 

Thus ended the life of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE ; one of the 
moſt able, active, and courageous ſeamen, that England ever 
produced. He was of a low ſtature, but well ſet; had a broad 
open cheſt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, his beard 
fu!l}and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair complexion, 
with a freſh, chearful, and very engaging countenance. As na- 
vigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood it tho- 
roughly, and was a perfect maſter in every branch, eſpecially in 
aſtronomy, and in the application thereof to the nautic art. His 
enemies alledged, that he was of an oſtentatious temper, ſelf- 
ſuſicient, and an immoderate ſpeaber. But it is acknowledged, 
that he ſpoke with much gracefulneſs, propriety, and eloquence: 
and it appears that he always encouraged and preferred merit, 
whereſoever he found it, and was affable and eaſy of acceſs, 
He was prone to anger, and too fond of flattery ; but then he 
was a Ready friend, aud extremely liberal and generous. And 
his voyage round the world will ever remain an inconteſtible 
proof of his courage, fortitude, public ſpirit, and capacity (x). 
He had the felicity to be always a favourite with Queen Eliza- 
beth; and ſhe gave a remarkable proof of it in regard to a quar- 
rel he had with his countryman, Sir Bernard Drake, whoſe arms 
Sir Francis had aſſumed ; which ſo provoked the other, who 
was a ſeaman likewiſe, that he gave him a box on the ear. Upon 
this, the Queen took up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis a new 
coat, which is thus emblazoned : SaBLE a F655 wavy between 
two pole ſtars argent; and for his creit, a ſhip on a globe under 
ruff, held by a cable with a hand out of the clouds ; over it 

this 


{ /) Lediard, P. 311. of his body, as it had been the theatre 
(n) His corps was, with a few ol his virtues,” ---Guthrie's Hit. of 
maritime honours, thrown over-board, England, Vol. III. P. 511. 
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this motto, © Aux1Lt10 pivixo ;” underneath, ©«* Sic parvis, 
* MAGNa ;” in the rigging whereof is hung up by the heels a 
wivern gull, which was the arms of Sir Bernard Drake. Her 
Majefty's kindneſs, however, did not extend beyond the grave ; 
for ſhe ſuffered his brother, Thomas Drake, whom he made his 
heir, to be proſecuted for a pretended debt to the Crown, which 
much diminiſhed the advantages he would otherwiſe have reaped 
from his brother's ſucceſſion (). This brotherof his accompanied 
him in his laſt expedition, as his brother John, and his brother 
Joſeph, had done in his firſt voyages to the Weſt-Indies, where 
they both died ; and both Thomas and John left children behind 
them, whereas Sir Francis, and nine of his other brethren, died 
without. As for the land eſtate which he purchaſed, and which 
was very conſiderable, it came to his nephew and godſon, Fran- 
cis Drake, ſon to his brother Thomas, who was created a Ba- 
ronet in the reign of King James the Firſt, and in the beginning 
of the next reign was returned one of the Knights of the Shire 
for the county of Devon. | | 

Though Sir Francis Drake died without iſſue, he did not die a 
batchelor, as ſome Writers have aſſerted; for he left behind 
him a widow, Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir George 
Sydenham, of Combe Sydenham, in the county of Devon, 
Knight, who afterwards married William Courtenay, Eſq; of 
Powderham-caſtle, in the ſame county. Our brave Admiral 
was elected burgeſs for the town of Boſſiney, or Tintagal, in the 
county of Cornwall, in the Parliament held the twenty-ſeventh 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and for the town of Plymouth, in Devon- 
ſhire, in the thirty- fifth of that reign (9). 


(„) Campbell, P. 481, 482, (%)) Biograph. Brit, 
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colnſhire, in the year 1530, He was ſon to wa Whit- 

gift, a merchant of that place. He was inſtructed in the 

rudiments of learning by his uncle, Robert Whitgift, Ab- 
bot of the Monaſtery of Wellow, in the county of Lincoln. 
And from this uncle he alſo imbibed an unfavourable opinion 
of Popery: for Robert Whitgift, though an Abbot, was a very 
unſound Catholic, and uſed to ſay, that“ the Romiſh religion, 
* he was ſure, could not continue long; becauſe, ſaid he, I 
have read the whole Scriptures over and over, and could ne- 
„ver find therein, that it was founded by GOD.” He was 
ſent to St. Anthony's ſchool in London, which was then a very 
eminent one; and he was lodged in St. Paul's church-yard at 
his aunt's, who had married one of the Vergers of that church. 
While he was here, young Whitgift was often importuned by 
his aunt to go to maſs; but as he began to reliſh the doctrines 
of the Reformation, he conſtantly retuſed to go. This greatly 
exaſperated the good woman ; however, ſhe prevailed on ſome 
of the Canons of St. Paul's, to try if they could not reclaim 
him from his hereſy, But all their endeavours proving ineffec- 
tual, his aunt at length reſolved to entertain him no longer un- 
der her roof, imputing all her loſſes and misfortunes to her har- 
bouring ſuch an Heretic; and at parting told him, that * ſhe 
thought at firſt ſhe had received a Saint into her houſe, but 
«© now ſhe perceived he was a Devil ( g ).” 

He then returned home to his father in Lincolnſhire ; and 
his uncle the Abbot, finding that he had made a good progreſs 
in grammatical learning, adviſed that he ſhould be ſent to the 
Univerſity. Accordingly he was ſent to Queen's College in 
Cambridge, about the year 1548, and ſoon after removed to 
Pembroke Hall; where John Bradford, the martyr, was his tu- 
tor. But in the reign of Queen Mary, when a viſitation of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge was intended, in order to ſuppreſs 
Hereiys and enforce Popery on the Fellows and Scholars of that 

Univerſity, 


J OHN WHITGIFT was born at Great Grimſby in Lin- 


() liſe of Archbiſhop Whitgitt, by John Strype, M. A. Fol, Edit. 1718. 
P. 3, 4 arid Sit George Le Lite of Archbiſhop Whitgift, Edit. 8 vo. 1699. 
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Univerſity, Whitgift, foreſeeing his danger, reſolved to leave 
the College, and join the exiles abroad. However, Dr. Perne, 
maſter of the College, being informed of his intention, diſ- 
ſuaded him, and engaged to conceal him, without his incurring 
any danger to his conſcience in that viſitation. He was alſo in 
other repeats treated with great kindneſs and generoſity by Dr. 
Perne, though the latter was a profeſſed Papiſt. Mr. Whitgift 
took the degrees in Arts in 1554, and 1557, having been choſen 
Fellow of Peter Houſe in 1555. 8 

Some time after the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he entered 
into holy orders; and his parts and learning now recommended 
him to the notice of Cox, Biſhop of Ely, who made him his 
Chaplain, and gave him the Rectory of Teverſham in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. In 1563, he commenced Bachelor of Divinity; 
and the ſame year was made Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity. In 1565, being informed that ſome ſtatutes were pre- 
paring to enjoin an uniformity of habits, and particularly to 
order the wearing of ſurplices in the Univerſity, he was one of 
thoſe that ſent a letter to Sir William Cecil, which was ſigned by 
him, in which they acquainted the Secretary, “That a great 
„ many perſons in the Univerfity of piety and learning, were 
* fully perſuaded of the unlawfulneſs of the habits ; and there- 
* fore it conformity were urged, they would be forced to deſert 
their ſtations, and thus the Univerſity would be ftripped of its 

ornaments. They, therefore, give it as their humble opi- 
nion, that indulgence in this matter would be attended with 
* no inconveniencies : but, on the other hand, they were afraid 
« religion and learning would ſuffer very much by rigour and 
«« 1mpoſition (7 ).” But this addreſs being taken ill at Court, 
Whitgift afterwards made an apology for his conduct therein. 

About this time he was brought up to Court to preach before 
the Queen; to whom he gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that ſhe im- 
mediatly cauſed him to be {worn her Chaplain. In 1567, he 
was choſen Maſter of Pembroke Hall ; and, about three months 
after, made by the Queen Maſter of Trinity College. Ihe 
ſame year he was appointed to keep the commencement:- act for 
his degree of Doctor of Divinity: and his theſis on this occaſion 
was, PaPa EST ILLE ANTiCHRISTUS, the Pope is Antichriſt. 
He was alſo about the ſame time made Regius Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity. 

Dr. Whitgift now began to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a warm de- 
fender of the diſcipline and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and though he had before appeared a friend to toleration, 
he now became a zealous opponent of the Puritans, and parti- 
cularly of the famous Mr. Thomas Cartwright. In 1570, 
Whitgift, and the other Heads of the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


2 Z 2 deprived 


«c 
«c 


(7) Neal's Hiſt. of the Puritans, Strype's Life of Parker, P. 194. ang 
Vol, I, P. 222, 8vo, Edit, dee alſo Appendix, P, 69, 79, 
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deprived Cartwright of his Divinity-Lectureſhip in that Univer- 
fity. And in Auguſt this year, Whitgift wrote a letter to Sir 
William Cecil, repreſenting to him what thoſe puritanical opi- 
nions of Cartwright were, which had induced them to proceed 


againſt him (5). 


In 1571, Dr. Whitgift was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge ; and in that quality he deprived Mr. 
Cartwright of his fellowſhip, and expelled him the univerſity 
(rt). And the year following he publiſhed an Anſwer to a trea - 
tiſe written in behalf of the Puritans, entitled, * An admonition 
to the Parliament ( « ).” Cartwright publiſhed a Reply to 
Whitgift's Anſwer ; which occaſioned Whitgift to writ ** A 
© Defence ;” to which Cartwright ( ww ).' publiſhed “ A Se- 


( s ) Strype's Life of Whitgiſt, P. 
19. and Appendix, P. g, 10. 

(t) Strype, P. 20, 

(%) Thus treatiſe was drawn up 
by Mr. Field, Miniſter of Aldermary, 
London, aſſiſted by Mr. Wilcox; for 
which they were both ſent to New- 
gate, where they lay upwards of a 
year ---Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, 
Vol, I. P. 285, 287. 8vo. Edit. 

(w) THOMAS CARTWRIGHT 
was born m Hertfordſhire, in the 
vear 1535. He was entered of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1550, 
where he became a very hard ſtu- 
dent, being accuſtomed, it is ſaid, to 
Neep only five hours in a night. In 
the reign of Queen Mary, he left the 
Univerſuy, and became a Lawyer's 
Clerk; but, upon the acceſſion of 
Qucen Elizabeth, he reſumed his 
theological ſtudies, and was choſen 
Fellow of Trinity College in 1563. 
The following year he bore a part in 
the philoſophy- act before the Qucen; 
in 1567, he commenced Bachelor of 
Divinity ; and three years after he 
was choſen Lady Margaret's Profeſſor, 
But becoming an Head of the Puri- 
ian party, he was on account of his 
opinicns refuſed his Doctor's degree, 
deprived of his Lectureſhip, and of 
his Fellowſhip, and expelled the Uri- 
verſity, 

The following are the chicf of 
thoſe opinions maintained by him, 
which brought him into ſo much 
trouble, I. The names and functions 
of Archbiſhops and Archdeacons 
ought to be aboliſhed, as having no 
foundation in Scripture, II. The of- 


4 cond 


ſices of the lawful Miniſters of the 
church, viz. Biſhops and Deacons, 
ought to be reduced to the apoſtolical 
inſtitution; the Biſhop to preach the 
word of GOD and pray, and Deas 
cons to take care of the poor, III. 
The government of the church ought 
not to be entruſted with 1 2 
Chancellors, or the officials of Arc 
deacons ; but every church ſhould be 
governed by its own Miniſter and 
Preſbyters. IV. Miniſters ought not 
to be at large, but every one ſhould 
have the charge of a certam flock. 
V. No-body ſhould aſk, or ſtand as a 
Candidate for the Miniſtry, VI. Bi- 
ſhops ſhould not be created by civil 
authority, but ought to be fairly 
choſen by the church. VII. In re- 
forming the church, it 1s neceſſary to 
reduce all things to the apoſtolical in- 
ſtitution. VIII. No man ought to 
be admitted into the Miniſtry, but 
who is capable of preaching. IX. 
None but ſuch a Miniſter of the 
word ought to pray publicly in the 
church, or adminiſter the Sacra- 
ments. X. Only canonical Scripture 
ought to be read publicly in the 
church. XI. The public Liturgy 
ſhould be fo framed, that there be no 
private praying or reading in the 
church, but that all the pcople attend 
to the prayers of the Miniſter, XII. 
The care of burying the dead docs 
not belong more to the miniſterial 
oﬀice, then to the reſt of the church. 
XIII. Equal reverence is due to al! 
canonical Scripture, and to all the 
names of GOD; there is therefore 
no rcaiun why the people _ 
{tar 
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« cond Reply.” Dr. Whitgiſt's labours in defence of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and his zeal againſt the Puritans, occaſioned his 
being promoted to the Deanery of Lincoln ; and in 1576, he was 


made Biſhop of Worceſter. 


In 1583, Dr. Whitgift was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury ; and upon his advancement to this high dignity, 
the Queen charged him * to reſtore the diſcipline of the church, 
and the eſtabliſhed uniformity, which through the connivance 
« of ſome Prelates, the obſtinacy of ſome Puritans, and the poys- 


er of ſome Noblemen, was run out of ſquare.” 


The new 


Archbiſhop, accordingly, had not been confirmed a week, be- 
fore he publiſhed ſome injunctions to the Biſhops of his pro- 


ſtand at the reading of the Goſpel, or 
bow at the name of Jzsus. XIV. 
It is as lawful to fit at the Lord's 
table, as to knee}, or fland. XV. The 
Lord's Supper ought not to be admi- 
niſtered in private; nor ſhould bap- 
tilm be adminiſtered by women or 
lay-perſons. XVI. The fign of the 
crots in haptiſm is ſuperſtitious. 
XVII. It is reaſonable and proper, 
that the parent ſhould offer his own 
child to baptiſm, making a conteſſion 
ot that faith he intends to educate it 
in, without being obliged to anſwer 
in thechild's name, Tu I will not, 
I belive, &c. nor ought it to be al- 
lowed, that women, or per ſons under 
age, ſhould be ſponſors. XVIII. In 
ordaining of Miniſters, the pro- 
nouncing of thoſe words, Rec ive thou 
the Holy Get, is both ridiculous and 
wicked. XIX. It is papiltical to 
torbid marriages at certain times of 
the year ; and to give licences in thoſe 
times is intolerable. XX. The obſer- 
vation ol Lent, and faſting on Fridays 
and Saturdays, is ſuperſtitious. 

It was alledged by Mr. Carr- 
wRIGUT's friends, that though he 
had touched upon theſe doctrines oc- 
caſionally in his lectures, yet hc had 
done it without any deſigu to move 
diſcord, and with great cavtion and 
modeſty; and teſtimonials to this 
purpoſe, ſigned by many cminent 
members of the Univertity, were 
fent to Court in his behall. How- 
ever, he being deprived of his Fel- 
lowithip, and expclled the Umverhty, 
travelled beyond ſca, and ſettled a 
correſpondence with ſome of the 
molt cclebrated Divincs in the Pro- 


vince, 


teſtant Univerſities of Europe. Whillt 
he was abroad, he was cholen Miniſter 
to the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp, 
and afterwardsat Middleburgh, whe: e 
he continued two years; atter which 
he returned to England, and drew up 
« A Second Admonition to tne Par- 
„ liament,” with an humble petition 
to the two Houſes, for relief againſt. 
the ſublcription required by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commitlioners. Several 
controverſial Pieces were now pub- 
liſhed between Cartwright and Whit- 
gift; but Cartwright wa; at length 
obliged to quit the kingd un, to avoid 
proſecution from the eccletialtical 
Commiſſioners; a proclamation be- 
ing iſſued for appreher ding him in 
1573. In 1575, Mr. Cartwright re- 
tired to Guernſey, an athited in 
drawing up a ſyſtem ct ecclefialtical 
dliſcipline for that place and Jerſey, 
thoſe iſlands being exempted from 
the regulations of the eccleftaſtical 
Commutlioners, by tre Lords of the 
Council, He afterwar ds repaired to 
Antwerp, and was chs ten preacher to 
one of the Engliſh fattories there, 
where he continued ſome years. In 
1585, he having been afflicted with a 
dangerous illnc's, was adviſed by the 
phyticiansto .ry his native air. Upon 
this he folicited the Zarl of Leiceſter 
and the Lord-Treafurer for permil- 
ſion to return home; and thoſe Noble- 
men made honourable mention of 
him in Parliament; but he could not 
obtain a pardon: fo that as oon as it 
was known that he was landed in 
England, he was, though in a weax 
and languithing condition, appre- 
beaded and calt into prifon. Ile was 

akct wards 
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vince, to oblige their Clergy to wear the habits ; to ſuppreſ: 
all preaching, and catechiſing in families, to which others, not 
of the family, reſorted ; to admit none to preach who were not 
e'rdained according to the manner of the church of England; 
and toallow none to preach or cathechize, who did not read the 
w. nole ſervice, adminiſter the Sacrament four times a year, and 
ſai>{cribe to the Queen's ſupremacy, the book of common pray- 
er, and the thirty-nine articles of reJigion. But the great zeal 
of Whitgift to ſhew his devotion to the Queen, and that ſhe was 
not miſtaken in her choice of him, hurried him on not only be- 

ont the bounds of moderation, equity, or charity, but alſo be- 
yonc! the bounds preſcribed by law: and his very firſt act as 
Arch biſhop, in impoſing articles on the Clergy without the au- 
thoruty of the great ſeal, incurred the penalties of a premunire. 
But n ot reſtrained by this confideration, his grace infiſted in his 
firſt a1etropolitical viſitation on the above-mentioned ſubſcrip- 
tion; Which ſuſpended above two hundred and thirty Clergy- 
men, and turned moſt of them out of the church. 

'The poor ſufferers wrote to the Queen, to the Archbiſhop, to 
the Lords of the Council, and to the Parliament, for a friendly 
conferet ce, or a public diſputation ; but without ſucceſs. Many 
gentlemen of reputation appeared for them in behalf of reli. 
gion ; it being impoſſible to fill ſo many vacancies in the church 
as were made upon this occaſion. The inhabitants of the va- 
cant pariſlies ſent up complaints to the Treaſurer and the Council, 
that ignorant perſons, men without abilities or common honeſ- 
ty, or of notoriouſly profligate and offenſive lives, were the only 
Clergy that they had left. But the Archbiſhop wrote to the 
Council, that the cauſe of the Clergy did not lie before them, 

and 


aſterwards brought before Archbi- 
ſhop Whitgiſt, who now ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to treat him with more lenity 


than formerly, and 3 ſet 


him at liberty, on his promiſe of 
peaccable and quiet behaviour. But 
the Archbiſhop refufed to grant him a 
licence to prezch, though Burleigh 
and Leiceſter uſed their intereſt in his 
behalt, However, the Earl made 
him Governor of an hoſpital at War- 


wick, where he was connived at for a 


time, and preached without a licence : 
his ſalary was 100l. per annum, and 
an houſe. As he had been refuſed 
permiſſion to preac e was Cencou- 
raged by Leiceiter at Walſingham to 
an{wer the Rhemiſh tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament, which had been pub- 
liſhed with annatations in favour of 
Popery. He accordingly undertook 
the Work: but Whitgift prevented 


him from printing it, leſt it ſhould 
contain any thing contrary to the doc- 
trincs of the eſtabliſhed church; and 
it was therefore not publiſhed till the 
year 1618. In 1591, he was cited to 
appear before the eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioners; and reiuſing to take the 


bath Ex OFF1c10o, he was committed 


priſoner to the Fleet, where he lay 
upwards of a year. He was then re- 
leaſcd, and reſtored to his hoſpital at 
Warwick, where he continued with- 
out further diſturbance the reſt of his 
days. He died in 1603. Mr. CAxr- 
WRIGHT was a man of conſiderable 
learning and ability, and of great 
picty, and a very popular preacher. 
In his old age he was much troubled 
with the gout and ſtone.---/id. Neal's 
Hiſt. of the Puritans, Vol. I. P. 263, 
265 3 295, 309, 327, 465, &c. Vol. IL. 
P. 24, 25. | 
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and that he could not do his duty to the Queen, if he might n ot 
proceed without interruption. Finding his metropolitical jur i- 
dition not ſufficient for this purpoſe, Whitgift ſolicited i he 
Queen for a newecclſieaſtical commiſſion, which her Majeſty r ra- 
dily granted; though ſhe exceeded the power which the law ] md 
given her in it ( x F. : 

The proceedings of Archbiſhop Whitgift, and the other C m- 
miſſioners, in conſequence of this new eccleſiaſtical commif on, 
were for the moſt part contrary to the ſtatute laws of the k ing- 
dom, and extremely cruel, arbitrary, and unjuſt. If any pa riſh- 
oner bore an ill will to his Miniſter, he might inf rm the C,om- 
miſſioners by letter, that the Clergyman was a ſuſj e&ted pei 1on ; 
upon which a Purſuivant was ſent with a citation tc ſummons him 
before the Commiſſioners, and till a court ſat he wa s impriſoned. 
As ſoon as he was brought to the bar, he took an oath to anſwer 
all ſuch queſtions as ſhould be aſked him to the beſt of his know- 
ledge ; by which he was obliged not only to accuſe himſelf, but 
perhaps to bring his relations and acquaintance into trouble. He 
was not to be informed of the interrogatories before: hand, nor 
to have a copy of his anſwers, which were lodged w vith the Se- 
cretary of the Court, againſt the day of his trial: an d if he was 
not convicted upon his own confeſſion, they then exa. mined their 
witneſſes, but never cleared him upon his own oath « If they 
could not convict him upon any ſtatute, they had recc urſe then 
to the old obſolete eccleſiaſtical law, and the priſon er ſeldom 
knew by what he was to be tried, or how to make hi s defence. 
The four and twenty articles, which Archbiſhop Whit zift drew 
for the ſervice of the High Commiſſion, were enough i entan- 
ole, and 82 into danger, all the honeſt men in he king- 
dom. . 

Wh, the Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh read theſe articles , and ſaw 
the execution they had done upon the Clergy, he wrot:: a letter 
to the Archbiſhop, in which he expreſſed his diſapprob ation of 
them in very {trong terms (). But Whitgift was ſo far from 
being diſcouraged with this letter, that he wrote to the T reaſurer 
a long vindication of his artictes, and of the manner of p roceed- 
ing ex office, And Burleigh finding it to no purpoſe to deal 
ſingly with this Prelate, the Privy Council took the caui into 
their hands, and wrote a joiut letter to the Archbiſhop aid the 

| . Biſhop 


( x ) Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that Mr. Hume carries the matter 
ef England, Vol. II. P. 453, 454. much too far, when he aller 8, not 

(y) The proceedings of Archbi- only that © this Court was a rc al Ix- 
ſhop Whitgitt, and the other Mem- „ guss TIN » but that it was 
bers of the Eccleſiaſtical Court, againſt “ attended with ALL the 18 1QU1- 
the Puritan Clergy, were undoubtedly „ TIES, as well as REI TIE t, in- 
exc:cdingly arbitrary, cruel, and op- * ſeparable from that horrid tibu- 
preſſive, and cannot be detended * nali.”---Hift, of England, V. M. V. 
upon any principles of rcal religion P. 267, 268. 8vo. Edit. 
er humanity, We think, however, ( & ) See P. 20g, 206. 
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Biſhop of London, acquainting them, ** that though they had 
* many complaints from ſeveral counties of their proceedings, 
yet, hoping their Lordſhips would have ſtaid their ſeverity 
„ againſt the Clergy, they had not given them any trouble. But 
hearing of ſuch great numbers ſuſpended lately, and that there 
«© was no divine ſervice of any kind in the vacant places; that 
s where cures were ſupplied, it was chiefly by men without 
« learning, and chargeable with great and enormous faults, 
« againſt whom there are no proceedings or inquiſition ; they 
«« therefore pray their Lordſhips to have ſome charitable conſi- 
«« deration of their Clergy, that the people may not be depriv- 
« ed of their diligent, learned, and zealous miniſters, for a few 
« points ceremonial, with which their conſciences were entan- 
« oled.” This letter was ſigned by eight of the Lords of the 
Council ; and to ſupport their charge againſt the Biſhops, it was 
accompanied by a lift of learned miniiters deprived, in one co- 
lumn, of unlearned and vicious ones continued, in a ſecond, and 
of pluralids and non-reſidents in another. But this remonſtrance, 
it was pretended, was grounded on falſe ſurmiſes; and the 
Archbiſhop in his anſwer endeavoured to vindicate the eſtabliſh» 
ed Clergy from the aſperſions againſt them (4). 

In 15 39, Archbiſhop Whitgift viſited the dioceſe of Canter- 
bury, as he did alſo that of Peterborough ; and on this occa- 
ſion he ſet forth two and twenty articles of enquiry ( 6), upon 
which the church-wardens of every pariſh were to be examined 
upon oath ; which, when they were read by Sir Francis Knol- 
lys, oue of the Council, were ſent by him to the Lord-Treaſur- 
er, with this character; ** that they were articles of inquiſi- 
« tion, highly prejudicial to the Royal prerogative.” And, in- 
deed, Archbiſhop Whitgiit, and ſome others, endeavoured to 
carry the power of the Prelacy to a moſt exorbitant height. Not- 
withſtanding the perſecution to which the Puritans were expoſ- 
ſed, they continued to publith books and pamphlets in defence 
of their opinions; in ſome of which the Biſhops, and particu- 
larly Whitgift, who was confidered as their chief perſecutor, 
were treated with much afperity of language. An act had been 
paſſed in this reign, by which it was made felony without bene- 
tit of Clergy, to write or publiſh any book to the defamation of 
the Queen : and it was now determined, that libels againſt the 
Biſhops, who were her Officers, and ated by authority under 
her, tended to defame the Queen herſelf. Accordingly tome of 


the Puritan Clergy ſuffered death upon this conſtruction (c); 
and 


a ) Warner's Eccleſ. Hiſtory, gentleman of Gray's-Inn, was alto 
Vol. II. P. 455: 456. put to death on the ſame account. 
() Vid. Strype's Lite of Whit- Theſe were all exccuted in the year 
gut, P. 309, 310, 311. 1593.---Vid. Strype's Lite of Whit- 
( c ) Particularly John Greenwood gutt, P. 409---416. and Neal's Hiſtory 
«nd John Perry; and John Barrow, a of the Puritans, Vol, I, P. 555---507- 
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and one of them, who was no otherwiſe proved to be the Writer 
of ſuch a libel upon the Biſhops, than by the evidence of a man 
who had ſeen papers of that fort in his ſtudy, but refuſed to ap- 
pear in Court to give his teſtimony, and by the hearſay evidence 
of two others taken in examination, who had afterwards ab- 
ſconded, and wrote word that they were ſorry for what they had 
ſaid, was in this manner condemned to die (4). Many of the 
Puritans alſo ſuſſered long and ſevere impriſonment (e); and 
Whitgift endeavoured to put a ſtop to the publiſhing of Puritan 
books, by publiſhing, and procuring 2 decree of the Star- 
Chamber to enforce, tome very arbitrary injunctions for reſtrain- 
ing the Liberty of the Preſs (/). Many of the Puritans were 
alſo brought before the Star-Chamber; which was a court 
made up of Noblemen, Biſhops, Counſellors, and Judges of the 
Queen's nomination, to the number of twenty, or more, with her 
Majeſty at the head as ſole judge; but in the abſence of the 
Sovereign, the determination was by a majority, the Lord-Chan- 
cellor, or Keeper, having a caſting vote. The determinations 
of this court were not according to any ſtatute law of the land, 
but according to the Queen's will and pleaſure ; and yet they 
were as binding upon the ſubject as an Act of Parliament; 
which the whole nation exclaimed againit as a mark of the vileſt 
ſhvery (.). 

Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, Archbiſhop 
Whityift ſeat his Dean, Dr. Nevil, expreſs to Scotland, in his 

Vol. III. g. 3 A own 


Neal ſays, that Archbiſhop Whitgift ſul ſubject; who is the laſt of ſix- 


was the tirſt man that figned the *© teen or ſeventeen which that great 


warrant for Mr. Penry's exccution, 
In 1583, two Min iſters, Elias Thacker 
and John Copping, were alſo con- 
demned and executed for {preading 
certain books ſeditiouſly penned by 
Robert Browne againſt the book of 
Common Prayer, eitabliſhed by the 
laws of the Realm. It is remark- 
able, that at the time theſc men were 
executed for diſperſing 3rowne's 
books, Browne himiclt had been 
pardoned, and was ſet at liberty, 

(d) This was John dall, who 


had been Miniiter of Kinglion upon 


Thames, He was, however, not exe- 
cuted; and Strype fays, that Arch- 
biſhop Whitgiſt procured his pardon, 
He died in the Marſhalſea prifon in 
the year 1392. 

(e) Some of theſe died in priſon, 
particularly one Mr. Roger Rippon ; 
who dying in Newgate, his tellow 
priſoners put the following inſcription 
upon his coihn : This is the corps 
* of Roger Rippon, a ſervant of 
euer, aid her Majeity's faith- 


a> 


enemy of GOD, the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, with his high Com- 
4. miltoners, have murthered in New- 
gate within theſe five years, mani- 
6 teſtly for the tettimony of Jesus 
© Curnisr., His ſoul is now with the 
« Loxp, and his blood cricth for 
e ſpeedy vengeance ageinſt that great 
„ enemy of the Saints, and againit 
« Mr, Richard Young, (a Juſtice of 
the peace in London), who m this 
« and many the like points hath 
% abuſed his power tor the uphold- 
ing of the Romiſh Anticariit, Pre- 
% lacy, and Prickhood. He died 
& A. D. 1592.” It is ſaid that many 
copics of this infcripizon were dif- 
per ſed among friends, for which ſome 
were apprehended and conhned.--- 
Neal's Hiſt. of the Puritans, Vol. I. 
FP. 5419. from Strype's Anuals. 

(OJ) Strype's Lite of Whitgift, P. 


g ) Vid. Warner's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, Vol, II. F. 462, 463. 
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own name, and that of all the Biſhops and Clergy of Logan 
to congratulate King James I. on his acceſſion, to aſſure him of 

their fteady and unfeigned loyalty, to receive any commands he 

might have for them, and to recommend the Church of England 

to his Royal countenance and protection. His Majeſty received 

this application very graciouſly; and ordered Nevil to aſſure 

the Engliſh Biſhops, that he would maintain the government of 
the Church as the Queen had left it. This, which at that time 

was a ſecret to the other parties, raiſed the ſpirits of the Arch- 
biſhop and his brethren before the King's arrival; and ſerved 
to diſſipate the Scotch miſt,” which they had ſpoken of very 
often with great uneaſineſs. For the Prelates had been very ap- 
prehenſive, that, from the nature of James's education, among 
the Preſbyterians in Scotland, he would have been more inclined 
to favour the Puritans than the eſtabliſhed Church. But their 
fears were groundleſs : for James was averſe to the ſeverity of 
manners profeſſed by the Puritans, as well as to the political 
tendency of their principles (). 

Whilit his Majeſty was on his progreſs by flow ſteps to Lon- 
don, the Puritans preſented a petition ſigned by near eight bun- 
dred Miniſters of the Church of England, defiring a reformation 
of certain ceremonies and abuſes, It was called the MiLLe- 
nary PeTiTION, becauſe in the preamble it was ſaid, that they, 
to the number of above a thouſand Miniiters, did groan under 
the burthen of human rites and ceremonies, and did with one 
conſent throw themſelves at his Majeſty's Royal feet for relief, 


And James, in order to preſerve ſome appearance of impartia- 


lity between the two parties, and alſo in order to give his new 
ſubjects a taſte of his own profound talents for diſputation, or- 
dered a conference to be held at Hamptoa-Court, of which he 
would be moderator ; and, in the mean time, commanded by a 

roclamation, that both ſides ſhould be quiet, till he ſhould have 
informed himſelf of the ſtate of the Church, and till his plea- 
ſure was further known. 

This conference was held in January, 1603-4, and continued 
for three days. It was managed by nine Biſhops, and as many 
Dignitaries of the church, on one ſide, and four Puritan Divines 
on the other, all nominated by the King; in the preſence of the 
Lords of the Council, and a numerous croud of Courtiers. On 

the 


() Mr, Hume ſays, that the more ing “ ſtrongly inclined himſelf to 
tie King knew the Puritanical „ mirth and wine, and ſports of all 
« Clergy, the leſs favour he bore “ kinds, he apprehended their cenſure 
them. He had remarked in their „“ (that of the Puritan Clergy) for his 
& Scots brethren a violent turn to- „ mass of life, fre? and diſengaged. 
© wards Republicaniſm, end a zca- 4% And, being thus averſe, from tem- 
* lous attachment to civii hibeity; „ per as well as policy, to the fect of 
principles nearly allied to that reli- „ Purifans, he was teſolved, if poſ- 
6 gious enthuſiaſm, with which they „ ible, to prevent its further growth 
« were actuated.“ This Hiltorian © in Eug)and,”---Hift. of England, 
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the firſt day, in which the Puritan Miniſters were not preſent, the 
King opened the conference with a ſpeech ; not only to acquaint 
them with his reaſons for conſulting the Biſhops and Dignitaries 
by themſelves, but with “ the happineſs which he felt in being 
„brought to the promiſed land, where he was not as formerly 
a King without ſtate and honour, nor in a place where order 
« was baniſhed, and beardleſs boys would brave him to his 
% face.” Though he did not convene this aſſembly, he ſaid, 
out of any defire of innovation, yet many complaints having 
been made, he had a mind to remove the occaſion of them, and 
to be ſatisfied as to ſome uſages in the worſhip and diſcipline of 

the church himſelf (%). f : 
On the ſecond day of the conference the four Puritan Mi- 
niſters were called in; and after the King had made a ſpeech, 
they began to treat of ſome of the points in diſpute, But 
through the whole debate, the King ſhewed the ſtrongeſt 
propenſity to the eſtabliſhed Church, and took more than the 
part of a moderator ; for he frequently left the Biſhops nothing 
to do, but to admire his parts and learning in —_— the ob- 
jections made by the Puritan Divines ; concluding his argu- 
ments very often with a maxim which he had taken up with the 
Crown of England, No Biſhop, no King.” At the end of the 
conference on the ſecond day, his Majeſty getting out of his 
chair, ſaid aloud to thoſe who ſtood near him, ** If this be all 
they have to ſay, I will make them conform, or I will hurry 
« them out of the land, or do worſe.” James was groſsly flat- 
tered by the Courtiers and Prelates on this occaſion, who ſtiled 
him “ the Solomon of the Age,” for the quickneſs of his ap- 
prehenſion, his ſkill in controverſy, and his dexterity in diſen- 
tangling difficulties, 'The Lord-Chancellor ſaid, he had often 
heard that the King and the Prieſt were united in one perſon, 
but he had never r Ah an inſtance of that truth before. And 
Bancroft, Biſhop of London, falling down upon his knees, 
„ proteſted that his heart melted for joy, becauſe GOD Ar- 
* MIGHTY of his ſingular mercy had given them ſuch a King, 
as ſince CyHR1sT's time had not been.” And on the third 
day of the conference, James having made a ſpeech, in which he 
very ſtrongly expreſſed his approbation of the proceedings of the 
bigh commiſſion court, and the oath EX orFricio, Archbiſhop 
Whitgift was ſo tranſported, that the cried out, Undoubtedly 
«« your Majeſty ſpeaketh by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of GOD's ſpi- 
« rit ().“ This conference, however, anſwered very little 
purpoſe ; it ſerved, indeed, to convince the Biſhops of the King's 
attachment to the Hierarchy ; but as to the Puritans, they uni- 
verſally complained, that their arguments againſt the eſtabliſhed 
3 A 2 Church 


(i) Warner, as hefore, P. 477, 481. See alſo Hume's Hiſt. of Eng. 
478. land, Vol, V. P. 522. and Guthrie's 
(%) Warner, as before, P. 480, Hiſt, of England, Vol. III. P. 632, 
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Church were ſo far from being anſwered, that they were not 
even heard. 

Archbiſhop Whitgift did not long ſurvive the conference at 
Hampton-Court; for being a few weeks after ſuddenly taken 
with a paralytic diſorder, he died at Lambeth on the 2gth of 
February, 1603-4. He was interred in Croydon church, where 
a monument was erected to his memory. This Prelate was in 
his perſon of a middle ſtature, of a grave countenance, and 
brown complexion. His learning ſeems to have been confined 
to the Latin language, as Hugh Broughton often objected to him; 
neither does he appear to have been very deeply ſkilled in The- 
ology. He vas, however, eſteemed an cloquent and able 
preacher. In his proceedings againſt the Puritans, he diſplayed 
great bigotry, and too little moderation and humanity ; for he 
preſſed conformity with extreme rigour, and ſometimes beyond 
all other law but that of the Queen's will and pleaſure. He 
lived in a very magnificent and hoſpitable manner, and uſually 
travelled with a very grand retinue. He went once to Canter- 
bury with a train of five hundred horſe, cu, :undred of which 
were his own domeſtics. And it is ſaid, that on chief feſtival 
days, he was ferved with great ſolemnity, and ſometimes on the 
knee (IJ). Indeed, this pompous manner of living is aſſigned 
as the reaſon of his not being able to do much good in works of 
charity. How far a great degree of external pomp may be ne- 
ceſſary for properly ſupporting the character of a Chriſtian Bi- 
ſhop, we ſhall not enquire : we ſhould, however, preſume, that 
if our Prelate's manner of living had bcen ſomewhat leſs ſplen- 
did, and his ads of benevolence and charity ſomewhat more nu- 
merous, it would have done him more real honour. It is never- 
theleſs admitted, that acts of beneficence were not entirely neg- 
lected by Archbiſhop Whitgift : and his houſe was a kind of 
Academy, where ycung gentlemen were inſtructed in languages, 

zarhemarics, and other ſciences ; and beſides the indigent ſcho- 
lars which he entertained in his family for this purpoſe, he exhi- 
bited to ſeveral in the Univerſities, But it is ſomewhat remark- 
able, that a great number of his domeſtics, ſome ſay an hundred 
and fifty, were trained to military exerciſes ; for his palace was 
well furniſhed with arms, and he kept a ſtable of managed 
horſes, He founded an hoſpital at Croydon ; and a free- 
ſchool, endowed with lands of twenty pounds a year. He pub- 
liſhed no books, except thoſe which have been already mentioned 
againſt Mr. Cartwright and the Puritans. 


(1) Vid. Biograph. Brit. 
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OBERT DEVEREUX was ſon to Walter, the firſt 

Earl of Eſſex, by Lettice, daughter to Sir Francis 

Knollys, who was related to Queen Elizabeth (u). 

He was born on the 1oth of November, 1567, at 
Nethewood, his father's ſeat in Herefordſhire. When his fa- 
ther breathed his laſt in Ireland (), at which time this his ſon 
was only in the tenth year of his age, he recommended him to 
the protection of the Earl of Suſſex, and to the care of Lord 
Burleigh, whom he appointed his guardian. Mr. Waterhouſe, 
then Secretary for Ireland, a perſon equally favoured by his fa- 
ther, and by Sir Henry Sydney, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, had 
the immediate direction of his perſon and eſtate ; which, though 
not a little injured by his father's public ſpirit, was notwith- 
ſtanding very conſiderable. And the regard ſhewn for his con- 
cerns, by the moſt powerful perſons at Court, was ſo remarkable, 
that Mr. Watcrhouſe affirmed, that there was not, at that time, 
any man ſo ftrong in friends as the little Earl of Eſſex (). 

In 1578, when he was about twelve years of age, he was 
ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge by the Lord Burleigh, who 
placed him in 'Trinity-College, under the care of Dr. Whitgift, 
then maſter of it, He there applied himſelf to learning with 
more diligence than was uſual in perſons of his rank; and, in 
the year 1582, took the degree of Maſter of Arts. He _ 

Alter 


(n) Nad. Catalogue of Royal and Elizabeth, who afterwards made him 


Noble Authors, Vol. I. P. 114.— Sir 
FRANCIS KNOLLYS was born at 
Rotherfield Gray, ncar Henley in Ox- 
fordihire, and educated at Magdalen 
College in Oxford. His firſt entrance 
at Court was in the place of gentle- 
man-penſtouer to Henry VIII. in the 
latter end of that Prince's reign. Un- 
der King Edward VI. he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf ſo much by his zeal 
tor the Reformation, that he found it 
prudent to retireinto Germany, when 
Queen Mary ſucceeded to the Crown, 


But upon her death he immediately 


returned to England, where he was 
{worn of the Privy Council to Queen 


her Vice-Chamberlain, Treaſurer of 
her chamber, and at laſt Treaſurer of 
her houſhold, and Knight of the 
Garter ; he being nearly allied to her 
Majeſty by the marriage of her couſin- 
german, Catherine, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cary, Lord Hunſdon, by Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltſhire, and filter of Queen Anne 
Boleyn, He was a favourer of the 
Puritans, and on that account was 
ſometimes on bad terms with ſome of 
the Prelates,---Vid. Birch's Memoirs 
of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. I. P. , 8. 

( n ) See P. 276, 277. 

( » ) Biograph. Britan. 
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after left Cambridge, and retired to his own houſe at Lampſie in 
South-Wales, where he ſpent ſome time; and became 15 ena. 
moured of his rural retreat, that he was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to quit it. | 

His firſt appearance at Court, at leaſt as a Candidate for Royal 
favour, was in the ſeventeenth year of his age; and he brought 
thither a fine perſon, an agreeable behaviour, and an affability 
which procured him many — Beſides theſe qualifications, 
which, together with his high rank, naturaily recommended 
him to the notice of the Queen ; it mult alſo be remembered, 


that his mother was couſin to the Queen, and had now been for 


ſome years wite to Elizabeth's great favourite, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter. However, the young Earl of Eſſex was at firit ex- 
tremely averſe to making any uſe of Leiceſter's aſſiſtance; but 
he at length ſo far overcame this reluctance, that in the year 
1585, he accompanied that Nobleman to Holland, where he was 
appointed General of the horſe. And in this quality he gave 
the higheſt proofs of perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen 
in 1586, in which action Sir Philip Sydney was mortally 
wounded ; and for his gallant behaviour upon this occaſion, the 
Earl of Leiceſter conferred upon him the honour of a Knight» 
Banneret in his camp. 

On his return to England, in 1587, the Earl of Eſſex was 
made Maſter of the horſe; and in the year 1588, when her 
Majeſty thought fit to aſſemble an army at Tilbury, for the de- 
fence of the — againſt the Spaniards, ſhe gave the com- 
mand of it, under herſelf, to the Earl of Leiceſter, and ap- 
pointed the Earl of Eſſex General of the horſe. He was allo 
about this time made a Knight of the Garter. 

The Earl of Leiceſter died in 1588, and the Earl of Eſſex 
now became the Queen's chief favourite. And the partiality 
which her Majeſty diſcovered for him, appears to have inflated 
him. He was, indeed, too young, and too unexperienced, to 
behave with ſufficient caution and prudence in ſo elevated a 
ſituation. He had very warm paſſions, and a very high ſpint ; 
which ſometimes led him to treat the Queen, preſuming on her 
favour, with a freedom, and even a petulance, that her haughty 
temper could not brook. And he would ſometimes expreſs re- 
ſentment when ſhe conferred marks of favour upon others. Sir 
Charles Blount, afterwards Earl of Devonſhire, a very handſome 
young gentleman, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at a tilt, her 
Majeſty ſent him a Cheis-Queen of gold enamelled, which he 
tied upon his arm with a crimſon ribband. Eſſex perceiving it, 
ſaid with affected ſcorn, “ Now I perceive every fool muſt 
* have a favour!” This was reſented by Sir Charles, who 
thereupon challenged the Earl: they fought in Marybone 
park; and Eſſex was diſarmed and wounded in the thigh. 
When the Queen keard of this, the ſpirit of her father broke 


out on the occaſion, and ſhe ſwore a round oath, as her Majeſty 's 
manner 
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manner was, That unleſs ſome one or other took him down, 
« there would be no ruling him ().“ However, ſhe recon- 
ciled the rivals, who, to their honour, continued good friends as 
long as they lived. a 3 a 

In 1589, Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake having under- 
taken an expedition for reſtoring Don Antonio to the Crown of 
Portugal, the Earl of Eſſex, deſirous of ſharing the glory, im- 

rudently followed the fleet and army to Spain, without the 
— or conſent of the Queen. His Lordſhip carried 
with him his brother, Walter Devereux, Sir Philip Butler, Sit 
Roger Williams, and Sir Edward Wingfield. They joined the 
Engliſh fleet on the 13th of May; on the 16th they landed; 
and the ſame day the Earl of Eſſex ſkirmiſhed with the Spaniards. 
He was preſent in every action that paſſed in the neighbour- 
hood of Liſbon ; and, by a trumpet, — the Governor, 
nele combat. Ar 
length, when for want of artillery it appeared impracticable for 
them to become maſters of the caſtle, and their army, which 
had been much leſſened by the attack upon Corunna, diminiſh- 
ing daily, it was found neceſſary to return home, which they 
did towards the month of June. The Queen had been muc 
diſpleaſed at Eſſex's ſetting out on this expedition without her 
permiſſion ; at his return, however, he ſoon recovered her Ma- 
jeſty's good graces ; but which he again hazarded by a private 
marriage with Frances, only daughter of Sir Francis Walſing- 
ham, and widow of Sir Philip Sydney. This match, her Ma- 
jeſty pretended, was derogatory to the honour of the houſe of 
Effex ; and though for the preſent the affair was paſſed over, yet 
it is thought that it was not ſo ſoon forgotten ( 9 ). 

In 1591, Henry IV. of France having applied to Queen Eli- 
zabeth for ſome aſſiſtance, ſhe ſent the Earl of Eſſex, with four 
thouſand men, and a ſmall train of artillery, into Normandy, 
where it was propoſed that he ſhould join the French army, in 
order to undertake the ſiege of Rouen. The French King, 
however, neglected to perform what he had undertaken, though 
Eſſex made a long and hazardous journey to his camp, at that 
Monarch's requeſt, in order to have concerted meaſures for 
giving the Queen ſatisfaction. Upon his return from this jour- 
uey, which produced very little effect, Eſiex, in order to keep u 
the ſpirit of his Officers, conferred the honour of Knighthood 
upon many of them, a circumſtauce with which the Queen was 
much offended. He likewiſe made excurſions from his camp 
to the very walls of Rouen; and the Earl, expoſing his perſon 
very freely in theſe ſkirmiſhes, came off indeed unhurt himſelf, 
but loſt there his only brother, Walter Devereux, then in the 
flower of his age, being two years younger than the Earl. He 

returned 


(] Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, Vol. I. P. :t5, 116. 
( 2 ) Biograph. Britan, 
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374 
returned ſome time after to England, to give an account of the 


ſtate of things to the Queen, and then came back to head his 
forces, the ſiege of Rouen being formed, and the French King 


expreſſing a great deſire to become maſter of it. This winter 
ſervice harraſſed the troops exceedingly (r), which provoked 
Eſſex not a little, who ſolicited King Henry for leave to proceed 
as he thought proper, promiſing to make a breach with his own 
artillery, and then to ftorm the place with his Engliſh troops ; 
but this the King refuſed, Eſſex was greatly chagrined at this, 
and being reſolved not to continue in a place where no reputa- 
tion was to be acquired, firſt challenged Villars, the Governor 
of Rouen, and, upon his refuſing to fight, left the command of 
the Engliſh troops to Sir Roger Williams, an Officer of great 
courage and experience, and then embarked for England. 

In 1593, the Earl of Eſſex was preſent in the Parliament then 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter ; and about the ſame time he was 
made a Privy Counſellor, In 1594, he was deſirous of being 
employed in ſome military enterprize which was then concert- 
ing; but to this the Queen would not conſent. And upon this 
occaſion Mr. Anthony Bacon wrote thus to his brother Francis, 
who was then at Cambridge. Veſternight (g) it pleaſed the 
© Queen's Majeſty to uſe moſt gracious words unto him, (the 
Earl of Eſſex), to wit, that his deſire to be in action, and to 
give farther proof of his valour and proweſs, was to be liked 
and highly commended ; but that ſhe loved him and her 
* Realmtoo much to hazard his perſon in any leſſer action than 
that, which ſhould import her Crown and State: and there- 
fore willed him to be content, and gave him a warrant of 
four thouſand pounds ſterling, ſaying, © Look to thyſelf, good 
«« Eſſex, and be wiſe to help thyſelf, without giving thy ene- 
„ mies advantage; and my hand ſnall be readier to help thee 
* than any other (7).“ 

This 


() * The firſt operations of the 
kege (ſays Mr. Guthrie) were againſt 
Mount St. Catherine, and the Earl of 
Eſſex offered to take up his quarters 
on the ground molt expoſed to che 
enemy's fire, It was generally 
thought, that if eicher he, or Marc{- 
chal Biron, had lodged there, the 
place might have been taken. But I 
am entirely of Camden's opinion, 
that the French were unwilling to ex- 

ſe ſo fine à city to be plundered 
by the Englith troops. Add to this, 
that Biron was jcalous of the Earl of 
Eſſex, who ſtormed the fort upon the 
mount in perſon, with great loſs of 
his men; but vas fo ill ſupported, 
that he was diſlodged by the enemy. 
Elizabeth threw out many bitter fe- 


proaches againſt Henry and his Gene- 
rals, for ſuſſering Efſex to expoſe 
himſelf and his troops ſo wantonly; 
and ordered Unton, her Ambaſſador, 
to give Eſlex admonitions on that 
head. At laſt, ſhe abſolutely com- 
manded Eſlex to leave the command 
of her troops to Sir Roger Williams. 
But the Earl was fo far from comply- 
ing, that he again ſtormed the fort at 
the heed of one thouſand Engliſh 
gentlemen, and kept it againſt all the 
efforts of the enemy,”---Hiitory ot 
England, Vol, III. P. 493. 
() This letter was written on the 
26th of July, 1594. 
t ) Birch's Memoirs of the rei1ga 
of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. I. P. 18. 
40 Edit, 1754, 
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This year the Earl of Eſſex diſcovered great zeal, addreſs, and 
dexterity, in unravelling and detecting the treaſonable practices 
of Roderigo Lopez, a Portugueſe Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the 
Queen, who had an high opinion of his capacity and honeſty. 
This man, however, had ſuffered himſelf to be tampered with 
by Spaniſh Agents, and actually received a preſent of a jewel, 
and an aſſurance of fifty thouſand ducats, on promiſing to poiſon 
Elizabeth. But the whole affair being diſcovered, Lopez, with 
two other Portugueſe ſubjects, his accomplices, were tried and 
executed as traitors. The great Agent for Spain, in this dark 
tranſaction, was one Ibara, who worked by the Englith Jeſuits. 

The Earl of Eſſex, at this time, had the uncommon good for- 
tune to be at once the favourite of his Sovereign, and ot the na- 
tion. In his natural diſpoſition he was brave, ambitious, and 
popular ; fond of military glory ; liberal to profuſion ; de- 
voted entirely to his friends, and keeping no meaſures with his 
enemies; learned himſelf, and a ſingular benefactor to men of 
— One quality he had, which eminently and advan- 
tagcouſſy diſtinguiſhed him from the common favourites of 
Princes : in the height of his favour he received the admoni- 
tions, the remonſtrances of his friends, with all gentleneſs ; and 
was ever moſt patient of the truth. But then he wanted thoſe 
arts which are moſt neceſſary in a Courtier, and which are in- 
deed the only qualities which the generality of Courtiers value 
themſelves upon; circumſpection, cunning, affectation of ſe- 
crecy, with a ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the humours of their ſu- 
periors, and a mean but anxious attention to their own intereſt, 
whether at the expence of their patrons, or of their country. 
A different turn of mind gave the Earl's enemies, the chief ot 
whom was Sir Robert Cecil, ſon to the Lord Treaſurer, great 
advantages againſt him. They failed not to repreſent to the 
Queen, on ſeveral occaſions, that this young Lord, not ſatisfied 
with the diſtinction of being her favourite, pretended to be her 
maſter ; and preſcribed to her judgment, on affairs of State, 
with a haughtineſs ill becoming a ſubject, and one who had 
been raifed by her Majeſty's bounty. Such inſinuations, as they 
were partly true, could not fail of making an impreſſion on 
Elizabeth, who was naturally high ſpirited, and inknitely jea- 
lous of her authority. Though the had a particular fondneſs 
for the Earl, the took occaſion every now and then to mortify 
his pride, by refuſing to advance thoſe friends of his whom he 
recommended for preferment. He had, in particular, often ap- 
— to her in behalf of Francis Bacon, afterwards the great 

ord Verulam, and aſked for him, with great earneſtneſs, the 
place of Solicitor-General ; but had always been refuſed, Ef- 
ſex, who could but ill brook the mortification of a denial, find- 
ing himſelf unable to ſerve his friend in a public way, deter- 
mined, in an uncommon ſtrain of generoũty, to make up the 
loſs to him out of his own private fortune; and accordingly 
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made Mr. Bacon a preſent of Twickenham park and garden, 
which the latter afterwards fold for eighteen hundred pounds, 
which he conſidered as an under-price («). Indeed, the Earl ot 
Eſſex exerted himſelf in the behalf of Bacon, and endeavoured 
to promote his intereſts, with all the warmth and ardour of the 
moſt ſincere friendſhip. But for this generoſity of Eſſex, Bacon 
afterwards made a moſt ungrateful return. 

The Earl of IIſſex ſometimes amuſed himſelf with thoſe fanci- 
ful entertainments which were at this time in vogue. Alex 
(ſays Mr. Horace Walpole) was gallant, romantic, and oſtenta- 
tious; his ſhooting-matches in the eye of the city gained him 
great popularity ; the Ladies and tlie people never ceaſed to 
adore him. His genius for ſhows, and thoſe pleaſures that 
carry an image of war, was as remarkable as his ſpirit in the 
profeſſion itſelf. His impeſſes and inventions of entertainment 
were much admired.” One of his maſks, which was exhibited 
at the latter end of the year 1595, is deſcribed by a cotempo- 
rary ; an extract from the account of which will preſent to the 
reader ſome idea of the amuſements of that age. My 
Lord of Eſſex's device, ſays Rowland White, is much com- 
mended in theſe late triumphs. Some pretty while before he 
came in himſelf to the tilt, he ſent his page with ſome ſpeech to 
the Queen, who returned with her Majeſty's glove, And when 
he came himſelf, he was met by an old hermit, a Secretary of 
State, a brave ſoldier, and an Eſquire, The firſt preſented him 
with a book of meditations ; the ſecond with political diſ- 
courſes ; the third with orations of brave fought battles ; the 
fourth was but his own follower, to whom the other three im- 
parted much of their ' purpoſe before the Earl's entry. In ſhort, 
each of them endeavouret to win him over to their profeſſion, 
and to perſuade him to leave his vain following of love, and 
to betake him to heavenly meditation. But the Eſquire an- 
ſwered them all, and told them plainly, “ That this Knight 
« would never ſorſake his miſtreſs's love, whoſe virtue made 
all his thoughts divine, whoſe wiſdom taught him all true po- 
licy, whoſe BEAUTY ( av) and worth were at all times able 
« to make him fit to command armies.” He pointed out all 
the defects of their ſeveral purſuiie, and therefore thought his 
own courſe of lite to be beſt in ſerving his miſtreſs.- The 
Queen ſaid, ** that if ſhe had thought there would have been 
« fo much ſaid of EA, ſhe would not have been there that 
« night (k).“ 
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() Vid. Mallet's Life of Lord- 
Chancellor Bacon, P. 24---23, and 
Birch's Memoirs of the. reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 272, 273. 

( wv Mr. Walpole, to whoſc ele- 

nt and curious compilation we are 
indebted for the above account of 
this romantic entertainment, takes 
notice, that the Quecan, whulc beauty 


is ſpoken of in ſuch high terms in the 
above ſpcech, (for it appears to have 
been intended for her, and her Ma- 
jeſty underſtood it as ſpoken of her- 
iclt), was then fixty-three, 

(x) Catal. of Royal and Noble 
Authors, Vol, I. P. 134, 135» 136. 
Edu. 175% 
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In 1596, an expedition was ſet on foot againſt the 8 
The force employed herein was very conſiderable, in all not leſs 
than an hundred and fifty ſail, of which one hundred and 
twenty-ſix were men of war; but of theſe only ſeventeen were 
the Queen's ſhips, the reſt being hired and fitted up for this 
voyage. On board this fleet were embarked upwards of ſeven 
— men. The joint Commanders of the expedition were, 
the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord-Admiral Howard, both of whom 
had expended great ſums of their own in this armament. The 
particular deſign of this expedition was to deſtroy the Spaniſh 
fleet in the port of Cadiz, and to make themſelves malters of 
that rich city. The Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Francis Vere (y), Sir George Carew, and Sir Con- 


3B 2 


(g) FRANCIS VERE was ſecond 
ſon to Geoffrey Vere, who was third 
fon of John, Earl of Oxford. He 
was born in the year 1554. He ap- 
plied himſelf carly to the art of war, 
and became one of the moſt famous 
Generals of his time. His firſt en- 
trance on a military life, was when 
he went among the forces ſent by 
Queen Elizabeth, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Leiceſter, to 
the aſſiſtance of the States of Hol- 
land, where he gave proofs of a war- 
like genius, and undaunted courage. 
In 1388, he was part of the Engliſh 
garriſon which gallantly defended 
Bergen- p- õοmm againſt the Prince of 
Parma; and © that true courage 
might not want its due reward or 
% diſtinction, (ſays Camden), the 
+ Lord Willoughby, who was Ge- 
* neral of the Engliſh after Leiceſ- 
© ter's departure, conferred the ho- 
„ nour of Knighthood on Sir Francis 
« Vere, whole great fame com- 
* menced from this ſiege.” 

In 1589, the town of Bergh, upon 
the Rhine, being beſieged by the 
Marquis of Warrenbon, and diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, Sir Francis 
Vere was ſent by tne States-General 
to Count Meurs, Governor of Guel- 
derland, with nine companies of 
Engliſh, to concert with him mca- 
ſures for therelict of that town. At 
his coming to Arnheim, the Gover- 
nor being greatly hurt by the blowing 
up of gunpowder, and the States of 
the province repreſenting to Sir Fran- 
cis the importance of the place, and 
the great extremity it was reduced 


yers 


to, at their earneſt deſire he haſtened 
to its relief, with ſeven companies of 
Dutch foot, and twelve troops of 
horſe. With theſe, and carriages 
laden with proviſions, he marched to- 
wards Bergh, through a heathy and 
open country, with ſuch diligence, 
that having ſurprized the enemy. 
who lay diſperſed in their forts about 
the town, in full view of them, he 
put proviſions therein, and returned 
without loſs. After ſome days re- 
freſhment, the States, who had re- 
ceived advice how matters paſſed at 
Burgh, ordered a freſh ſupply of pro- 
viſions to be put therein under the 
command of Sir Francis. When he 
came within two Engliſh miles of 
the town, the way they were to take 
being very narrow, and leading by 
the caſtle of Loo, the enemy from the 
caltle galled his men and horſes in 
their paſſage with ſuch reſolution, that 
Sir Francis perceived they were not 
the ordinary garriſon, Yet, by his 
military ſkill and valour, he beat them 
back to their caſtle, and was no fur- 
ther interrupted by them in his paſ- 
ſage through the narrow way: but 
betore he could well form his men on 
an adjoining plain, he was again at- 
tacked by a freſh body of the enemy. 
At the firſt encounter, his horſe was 
killed under him by a pike, and fall- 
ing upon him, he could not preſently 
rife, but lay between the two armies, 
receiving a hurt in his leg, and ſeveral 
thruſts with pikes through his clothes, 
till the enemy was forced to give 
way. And though his forces confiſted 
only of the two Eugliſh troops _ 
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yers Clifford, had commands in this expedition, and were named 
as a Council to the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord- Admiral, Be- 


his command, and did not exceed four 
hundred men, yet by his valour and 
conduct the enemy was defcated, and 
loſt about eight hundred men. And 
he afterwards threw in proviſions into 
Bergh, and cxchanged the garriſon, 
though Count Mansſeldt was ncar 
with thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
foot, and twelve hundred horſe, 

In 1590, he bravely relieved the 
caitle of Litkenhooven, 1n the fort of 
Recxlinchuſen, with the Dioceſe of 
Cologn, in which the States had a 
garriſon that was beſieged; and he 
allo recovered the town of Burick 
in Cleves, and a little fort on that ſide 
of the Rhine, which had been ſur— 
prized by the enemy. In 1591, he 
took by ſtratagem a fort near Zut- 
phen, in order to facilitate the ſiege of 
that town. The manner in which he 
made himſelf maſter of this place is 
thus related by himſclf in his Com- 
MENTARIES, I choſe (ſays he) 
ea good number of luſty and hardy 
& young ſoldiers, the moſt of which 
« I apparrelled hke the count: y- 
« women of thoſe parts, the reſt like 
« the men; gave to ſome baſkets, to 
„others packs, and ſuch burthens as 
« the people uſually cerry to the 
„ market, with piſtols, and ſhort 
& ſwords, and daggers, under their 
« garments, willing them, by two or 
© three in a company, by break of 
e day, to be at the ferry of Zutphen, 
« which is Juſt againſt the ſort, as if 
< they ſtayed tor the paſſage-boat of 
„ the town ; and bad them to fit and 
6 relt themſelves in the mean time, 
as ncar the gate of the fort as they 
« could for avoiding ſuſpicion, and 
* to ſeize upon the fame as ſoon as it 
« was opened. Which took fo good 
effect, that they poſſeſſed the entry 
« of the fort, and held the fame till 
% an Officer with two hundred fol- 
« diers (who was laid in a covert not 
« far off) came to their ſeconds, and 
« ſo became fully maſter of the 
place. By which means the ſicge 
« of the town aſterwards proved the 
« ſhorter,” 

Sir Francis Vere alſo aſſiſted Count 
Maurice at the fege of Deventer, 


ſides 


being the chief inſtrument in the 
taking that place. And it was allo 
chiefly through his conduct and va- 
lour, that the Duke of Parma received 
a ſignal defeat before Knodſenburgh 
fort, near Nimeguen; which obliged 
that Prince to retire from thence, 
with more diſhonour than in any ac- 
tion that he kad undertaken in thoſe 
wars. In 1596, he was recalled out 
of the Low Countries, and employed 
in the expedition againſt Cadiz, with 
the title of Lord Marſhal; and in this 
enterprize je {played his uſual cou- 
rage and military ſkill. 

He returned again to Holland the 
following year, and had a principal 
ſhare in the action ncar Turnhout, 
where near three thouſand of the 
enemy were killed and taken, Some 
time aftcr he was appointed Gover- 
nor of the Brill, one of the caution- 
ary towns in the Low Countries. He 
was permitted at the ſame time to 
keep the command of the Englith 
troops in the ſervice of the States. In 
1599, when a new Spanith invaſion 
was apprehended, the Queen conſl1- 
tuted him Lord Marſhal ; and being 
ſent for over in all poſhble haſte, he 
embarked on the 22d of Auguſt at 
the Brill, and came to London the 
next day, where he ſtaid till all ap- 
prchenſions of an invaſion were over, 
He then returned back to the Hague, 
and had there an audience of the 
States. 

In the beginning of the year 1600, 
there aroſe great diſputes between 
him and the States, about ſome ac- 
counts, and particularly becauſe they 
had leſſened, in his abſence, the 
companies he commanded for them, 
from an hundred aud fifty to an hun- 
dred and thirteen men, However, 
he {till continued in his command; 
and about this time the forces of the 
States- General laid ſiege to Newport. 
Bot Albert, Archduke of Auſtria, 
who commanded the Spaniſh forces, 
having recovered many forts which 
had been ſurprized by the troops in 
the Dutch ſervice, and cut off eight 
hundred Scots who were poſted as a 
rear-guard to iutercept his paſſage, 

came 
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ſides the Engliſh fieet, there was alſo a Dutch ſquadron, under 
the command of Admiral Van Duvenvoord, conſiſting of twenty- 
four ſhips, well manned and victualled. 

This navy lay for ſome time at Plymouth, till all things could 
be got ready; and in the mean time the Queen ſeemed every 


came to the relick of Newport, and a 
battle became unavoidable. The 
army of the States was commanded 
by Prince Maurice, and the chief Of- 
ficers under him were Sir Francis 
Vere, who was Licuicnant-Genecral of 
the foot, and Count Lodovick of Naſ- 
lau, General of the horſe. Vere, who 
commanded in the front, having oc- 
caſion to repaſs a lord, before he could 
come to a convenient place of attion, 
ordered his men not to ſtrip them- 
ſelves; for which he aſſigned this rea- 
ſon, © that they would in a few hours 
e either have better clothes, or ſtand 
in need of none.” A council of 
war being then held, Prince Maurice 
was entirely directed by Vere, who 
was of opinion, that the army of the 
States ought to wait for the cnemy. 
The diſpoſitions for the battle were 
then made by Vere with admirable 
judgment; and the Engliſh, who 
were not above one thouſand five 
hundred, were poſted upon the emi- 
nences of the downs, and ſupported 
by a body of Friczland muſqucteers. 
The Archduke was all this time ad- 
vancing ; but his horſe, which had 
left his foot behind, were beat back 
by Vere. The loot, however, coming 
up, a bloody conflict enſued, in 
which Vere was wounded, receiving 
one ſhot through his leg, and another 
through his thigh, Whilſt his horſe 
was killed under him, and himiclt 
almoſt taken priſoner : but Prince 
Maurice advancing with the main 
body, the battle became general ; 
and the Spaniards, by the courage and 
good conduct of Vere, received a to- 
tal defeat. 

The laſt and moſt fignal military 
exploit performed by Sir Francis 
Vere, was his gallant defence of 
Oſtend, which was beſieged by the 
Archduke Albert, and a very nume- 
rous army, Vere had been appointed 
General of all the army of the States 
in and about Oſtend; and accord- 
ingly he entered that city on the 11th 


now 


of July, 1601, in order to undertaks 
the detence of it, with eight compa- 
nies of Engliſh, and found in the 
place tuirty companies of Netherlan- 
ders, making about ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen hundred men. With this hand- 
ful, for no leſs than four thouſand 
were neceſſary for a proper defence, 
he reſolutely defended the place for a 
long time againſt the Spaniſh army, 
which was computed at twelve thou- 
ſand men. During the courſe of the 
ſiege, he received a reinforcement of 
twelve companies of Englith, and cut 
out a new harbour at Oſtend, which 
proved of great ſervice to him. On 
the 14th of Auguſt, he was wounded 
in the head by the blowing up of a 
cannon, and that obliged him to re- 
move into Zealand till the 19th of 
September, when he returned to 
Oitend, and found that in his abſence 
ſome Engliſh troops had arrived 
there to reinforce the garrifon, On 
the 4th of December, in the night, 
the Spaniards fiercely aſſaulted the 
Englith trenches, ſo that Sir Francis 
Vere was called up without having 
time to put on his clothes : but by 
his conduct and valour the enemy 
were repulſed, and loſt about 5300 
men. In the mean time, the place 
began to be much diſtreſſed ; and 
Sir Francis having advice that the be- 
ſiegers intended a general aſſault, in 
order to put them olf, and gain time, 
he artfully contrived to enter into 
treaty with them for the ſurrender of 
the place, But receiving part of the 
ſupplies which he had long expected 
from the States, with an atfurance 
oft more at hand, he broke off 
the treaty. The Archduke being 
thunder- ſtruck and enraged at this 
diſappointment, took a reſolution 
to revenge himſelf of thoſe within 
the town, ſaying, He would put 
them all to the ſword; and his 
Othcers and ſoldiers likewiſe took an 
oath, that if they entercd, they would 
Iparc ncither man, woman, nor child. 


They 
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now and then diſpoſed to countermand this expedition; which 
gave great uneaſineſs to the Earl of Eitex, who was very eager 


for the enterprize. 


fleet ſet ſail with a fair wind for the coaſt of Spain. 


However, on the firit of June, the whole 


They ſent 


before them ſome armed tenders, which intercepted every ſhip 
that could carry intelligence to the enemy; and they themſelves 
were ſo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, as to take an 
Iriſh veſſel; by which they learned, that that port was full of 
merchant ſhips of great value, and that the Spaniards lived in 

rfe& ſecurity, without any apprehenſions of an enemy, This 
intelligence much encouraged the Engliſh fleet, and gave them 


the proſpect of a fortunate ifſue to the enterprize (). 
They arrived in fight of Cadiz on the 2oth of June. 


They 


found the town inditferently well fortified, and defended by a 


ftrong caſtle. 


In the port were fifty-nine Syaniſh ſhips, many 


of which were laden with treaſure, and nin-:cen or twenty gal- 
lies. It was reſolved the ſame day in a council of war, to have 


They made a general aſſault on the 
oth of January, 1602; but Sir Fran- 
cis Vere, with no more than about 
twelve hundred hghting men, kept off 
the encmy's army of ten thouſand 
men ; which threw that day above 
two and twenty hundred ſhot on the 
town; and had before thrown upon 
it no Iefs than one hundred and ſixty- 
three thouſand two hundred cannon 
ot, Icaving ſcarcely a whole houſe 
 Randing. Our heroic General having 
acquired immortal honour in the de- 
fence of Oſtend for eight months to- 
gether, reſigned his government on 
the th of March, 1602, to Frederic 
Dorp, who had been appointed by 
the States to ſucceed him; and he and 
his brother, Sir Horatio Vere, returned 
1ato Holland. 

Soon alter his diſcharge from the 
government of Oitend, Sir Francis, at 
the requeit of the States, came into 
England to defire freſh ſuccours, 
which went over in May, and were to 
be wider his command. He accord- 
ingly returned again to Holland ; and 
upon receiving the news of Queen 
Eiizabeth's death, he proclaimed 
King James I. at the Brill, in April, 
2603. A few months after he came 
to England; and his government of 
The Brill expiring, or bcing ſuper- 
ieded at Elizabeth's deccaſe, it was 
renewed to him by King James, But 
under this pacific Monarch, gentle- 
men of the ſword became leſs conli- 


landed 


dered than under his ſpirited prede- 
ceſſor; and they became almoſt uſe- 
leſs to him upon his making peace 
with Spain in 1604. However, Sir 
Francis Vere could not live inglori- 
ous : but after an honourable repoſe 
of about four years, he died quietly 
at home on the 28th of - Augult, 1608, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and was buried in St. John the Evan- 
geliſt's chapel in Weltminſter Abbey, 
Where a curious monument was 
erected to his memory by his Lady, 
Beſides his other preferments, he 
was Governor of Portſmouth. He 
had three ſons, and two daughters ; 
but they all died before him. 

Sir FRANCIS VERE was a Ge- 
neral of the greateſt bravery, and of 
uncommon military abilities. Queen 
Elizabeth had an high opinion of 
him, and always treated him with 
great reſpect. She uſed to ſay, that 
ſhe +4 held him to be the worthictt 
« Captam of her time.” He was a 
man of letters, as well as an accom- 
pliſhed General. He wrote himſelf 
an account of his principal military 
tranſactions, under the title of Con- 
MENTARIES, Which were publithed 
in Folio at Cambridge, in 1657.--id. 
Biograph. Brit. Guthrie's Hiſt. of 
Eng. Vol. III. P. 552. and the Com- 
mentaries of Sir Francis Vere, 

(z) Hume's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. V. P. 393. 
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landed all their forces at St. Sebaſtian's ; but when they came to 
attempt it, it was found impracticable (a). It was afterwards 
determined to attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay, though 
this attempt was deemed ſomewhat raſh : but Eſſex ftrenuouſly 
urged the enterprize ; and when he found the reſolution at laſt 
taken, he threw his hat into the ſea for joy, He felt, however, 
a great mortification, when the Lord- Admiral informed him, 
that the Queen, who was anxious for his ſafety, and who 
dreaded the effects of his warm and ardent temper, had ſecretly 
given orders, that he ſhould not be permitted to command the 
van in the attack. That duty was performed by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and the Lord 'Thomas Howard : but Eſſex no ſooner 
came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot the promiſe 
which the Lord- Admiral had exacted of him, to keep in the 
mid{ of the fleet. He broke through and preſſed forward into 
the thickeſt of the fire; and the enemy were ſoon obliged by 
the Engliſh to ſlip anchor, and retreat farther into the bay, 
where they ran many of their ſhips aground. The Andrew and 
the Matthew, two Spaniſh ſhips, were recovered by our men, be- 
fore the Spaniards could fire them. The Philip and Thomas 
were fired, and ſo were many of the reſt, One of their argoſies 
was taken, whoſe balaſt was great ordnance ; and another was 
burnt with the reſt of the ſhips of war. 

The Spaniſh navy being thus defeated, the Earl of Eſſex 
landed his men at the port of Puntal, and immediately marched 
to the attack of Cadiz, He met with five hundred Spaniards 
near the town; but inſtead of making any reſiſtance, they re- 
tired with ſuch precipitation, and were ſo cloſely purſued, that 
the Engliſh had very near entered the city with them, How- 
ever, Sir Francis Vere broke open the principal gate, and Eſſex 
immediately entered it; and by the impetuous valour of the 
Engliſh, the town was preſently taken without che loſs of any 
man of note, except Sir John Wingheld, who was killed in the 
market-place (45). Next morning the caſtle, which was all that 

now 


( a) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- « 
mirals, Vol. I. P 414. 40 
() The Earl of Eſſex himſelf « 


was © the Krit man Who pur his toot «& 


couraging them by his own ex- 
ample to fight like men reſolved to 
win ; which wrought ſuch power in 
them, that after the repelling of the 
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on land; which gave ich hope of 
victory to the Engliſh, that he 
thought himſelf happy, who might 
firſt halten on ſhore, to come and 
take his part with his Lordthip's 
hazard. The Earl himſelt, whoſe 
valiant forwardnels had ſo diſ- 


maycd the enemy, that they flew 
trom ſhore towards the city with- 
out any blow, fighting followed in 
40 


per ton, with 800 of his people, en- 


* enemies, who firſt detended their 


walls both with horſe aud foot, and 
now kept themſelves within the 
town, they were ſo followed by the 
Earl's direction, that it was pre- 
ſently entered and taken. Thus 
his Lordſhip became a victor ovet 
the King of Spain's navy at fea, 
over the town, and whole iſland, 


within {1xtcen” hours, the Englil 


having not loſt in all their ſervice 


„ Above 
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now remained to the Spaniards within the town, offered to capi- 
tulate, which it did upon the following terms. That the ci- 
tizens ſhould have liberty to depart with their wearing clothes, 
and all the reſt to go asa booty to the ſoldiers ; that five hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand ducats ſhould be given for their ran- 
ſom ; and forty of their principal citizens ſent to England as 
hoſtages, till the ſame was paid (c).“ 

The Earl of Eſſex, whoſe generoſity was equal to his valour, 
treated his priſoners with the greateſt humanity. And he cauſed 
proclamation to be made, that no violence ſhould be offered to 
the Spaniards, and eſpecially to women, children, or church- 
men. The women were ſuffered to depart with all the clothes 
and jewels they could carry upon them ; and care was taken to 
ſee them all embarked, without the leaſt violence being offered 
to their perſons (4). 

Thus ended this memorable conquelt, gloriouſly for the 
Engliſh, and fatally for the Spaniards. The Engliſh had not 
only made themſelves maſters of the city, where they got a pro- 
digious booty, but alſo of two ſhips of vaſt force ; and they car- 
ried of upwards of one hundred pieces of braſs cannon, and 
ſunk or deſtroyed twelve hundred more. The Spaniards, be- 
ſides the vaſt booty they loſt, and the ruin of their trade to the 
Weſt-Indies for that year, ſaw the beſt fortified, and moſt im- 
portant city in their dominions, taken; thirteen of their ſhips 
of war, and forty-four veſſels of all denominations richly laden, 
deſtroyed (e); and their enemies rioting in their ſpoils, or in- 
ſulting over that boaſted power, which had prepared chains for 

England, 


above one man of quality, Sir John 
"4 Wingkeld, and not above one nun- 
„ dred men elſe.”---Mcmoirs ot the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth, by Dr, Birch, 
Vol. II. P. 51. 

The Lord-Admiral Howard, in a 
letter to his father-in-law, written 
from Cadiz, lays of the Earl of Etlex, 
« I can aſſure you, there is not a 
„ hraver man in the world than the 
„Earl is; and I proteſt, in my {1- 
« ple poor judgment, a grave loldier ; 
« tor what he doth, is in great order 
„and good diſcipline pertormed.” 
Burch, P. 54. 

(e) Vid. Guthric's IIiſt. of Eug- 
land, Vol. III. P. 520. 

(4) The Earl of Eſſex's clemency 
and generoſity were long atter {poken 
of in very high terms in Spain. Ina 
letter from thence after his return to 
England, it is ſaid, that * the Earl's 
„ giving his hand to Kits; his re- 
© maining in converiation with eight 
or nine Spaniards alone and un- 


* armed; his protection given to all 
* of a religions proſeſſion; his cle- 
„ ment, courteous, moderate, and 
&© modeſt behaviour towards nuns, 
„ virgins, and dames of honour ; his 
% his caſy impolitions and ranfoms, 
* efnecially in diſmiſſing the Preſi— 
„dent of the Contratation-Houſe and 
Indian Bilhop of Culco ; all thele 
e circumſtances had procured hun 
„ ſuch tame, love, renown, and ho- 
& nour, in all thoſe parts, that they 
© were to be exchanged for no 
trealure, no millions, no Indies.” 
Birch's Memoirs, Vol. II. P. 125. 

(e) * It was computed, that the 
loſs which the Spaniards ſuſtained in 
this enterpriye, amounted to twenty 
millions of ducats; beſides the in- 
dignity which that proud and ambi- 
tions people received, from the 
taking one of their chief cities. and 
deſtroying in their harbour a fleet of 
ſuch torce and value.“ Hume's 
Hit, of England, Vol. V. P. 395. 
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England, and ſor Europe, but which was now found to be vain 
and weak (7). 

The Earl of Eſſex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great 
ſucceſs only as a ſtep to farther atchievements: he inſiſted on 
the keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz, and he undertook with four 
hundred men and three months proviſions, to defend the place 
till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England. But this was oppoſed 
by the other Commanders, who were alſo little diſpoſed to any 
new enterprizes. They ſeemed ſatisfied with the honour that 
they had already acquired ; and it is ſuppoſed that many of the 
Officers were impatient to return home, in order to ſecure their 
plunder. Accordingly having amaſſed together all the plunder 
they could make, demoliſhed the forts, and burnt all the edifces 
— the city, the churches excepted, the Engliſh fleet again put to 
ea. 

The firſt place which the fleet came to, after its departure 
from Cadiz, was Faro, a Biſhop's See in Portugal, to which 
there was no ſafe entrance for the Engliſh ſhips, the town being 
ſituated a league from the ſea, and ſerved with 2 narrow creek. 
It was, therefore, determined to land the forces in a bay three 
leagues from the town, and to march thither ; which being for- 
ſaken by the inhabitants, was taken; and the men ſent into the 
country, brought good ſtore of proviſions for refreſhing the 
army. The artillery found there was likewiſe conveyed to the 
ſhips ; and the regiments, after fix days ſtay, returned to them 
the way by which they came. Here the Earl of Effex had for 
his ſhare of the booty a very valuable library, which had be- 
longed to Jerom Oſorius, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Sylvas, and of 
Algarva, in which laſt See he died in 1580, being as eminent 
for the elegance of his Latin ſtyle in all his writings, as for his 
excellent Hiſtory of Emanuel, King of Portugal. A conſiders 
able part of this library was afterwards given by the Earl cf 
Eſſex to the public one begun by Mr. Bodley in 1597, in the 
Univerſity of Oxford (g). 

After their departure from Faro, a council of war was called, 
in which the Earl of Eſſex was very urgent for ſailing towards 
the iſles of Azores, in order to intercept the plate-fleet ; but in 
this he was over-ruled, and it was reſolved to ho!d on their 
courſe to the Groyne. Eſſex then propoſed to ſend all the 
weak and ill- manned ſhips to England, and offered with two of 
the Queen's, and ten other ſhips, to make towards the Azores. 
But this propoſal was alſo rejected, under pretext of the vaſt loſs 
by ſickneſs and other accidents, and the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
This extremely chagrined the Earl oF Eſſex; and he obliged 
every member of the council of war to ſign the opinion he de- 
livered. When the fleet came before the Groyne, they found 
nothing but 51 empty harbour, both there and at Ferrol. Eſſex 

Vol. III. 3 C | then 


Yun re, P. 321. (g) Birch's Memoirs, Vol. 11, P. 33. 
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then propoſed to land the troops, and attempt to take the 
Groyne, while the ſhips ſhould cruize along the coaſts of Galli- 
cia; but in this he was again over-ruled, and on the 8th and 
10th days of Auguſt the whole Engliſh fleet returned to Ply- 
mouth. But Eſſex was ſo much diſguſted at the other Com- 
manders having refuſed to concur in any other enterprize, that 
after his return he drew up an account of this expedition, in 
which he very freely cenſured the conduct of the other Officers 
and Generals: but by this he drew upon himſelf a great deal 
of ill-will. 

The Earl, after his return from the Cadiz expedition, was 
in high eſteem both with the Queen and with the nation; and 
he probably would have enjoyed a greater degree of her Ma- 
jeſty's favour, if he had been leſs in bow with the people, or 
if he had ſeemed to value it at a lower rate than he did. But 
being little capable of diſſimulation, the warmth of his temper at 
once diſcovered his real ſentiments of affection or diſlike ; which 
caſily expoſed him to the deſigns of his enemies, who were well 
killed in thoſe arts with which he was but little acquainted. 
Thoſe who envied Eſſex's greatneſs, endeavoured to make the 
Queen jealous of his popularity; and they repreſented to her 
Majeſly, that though ſhe might with ſafety beſtow honours and 
employments on the Earl himſelf, to avail herſelf of his great 
virtues and extracrdinary abilities, yet nothing could be more 
dangerous to her tranquility, than to receive into her ſervice 
ſubordinate Miniſters of his recommendation ; becauſe, being 
already maſter of the military, he would by that means draw 
the civil power into his hands ; and being alſo ſo much beloved 
by the people, would become too formidable a ſubjet. Theſe 
reaſons appeared ſatisfactory to the Queen, and ſhe followed the 
advice. We have ſeen how ineffectual Efſex's endeavours were 
in the behalf of Bacon. He was equally unſucceſsful in his 
ſolicitations for the reſtoration of the unfortunate Daviſon to the 
ofticc of Secretary of State. I am more honeſt to my friends, 
„ (lays Eifſex, in a letter to Daviſon), than happy in their 
« cauſes.” But this was not all. Not contented with inſinu- 
ating to the Queen, that conſidering the Earls popularity, it 
would not be at all expedient for her ſervice, to receive ſuch aa 
he recommended to civil employments, his enemies carried it ſo 
far, as to make his approbation only deſtructive to the fortunes 
of men, whom they had encouraged and recommended them- 
ſelves. The Lord-Treaſurer had prevailed on Elizabeth to make 
Sir Thomas Bodley Secretary of State. The Earl of Eſſex, on 
the general rumour cf it, highly commended Sir Thomas, and 
ſpoke in praiſe of the intended promotion. For no other cauſe 
than this, he was immediately ſet aſide, and another Secretary 
appointed. It was a natural conſequence that the Earl, who 
neither wanted penetration to ſee, nor ſpirit to reſent, ſhould 
behave to the aumors of ſuch counſels with apparent marks of 
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anger and diſcontent: and this conduct made him frequently 
upon bad terms even with the Queen herſelf, Her Majeſty 
would ſometimes accuſe the Earl of being obſtinate and head- 
ſtrong ; and ſaid to him, that © he would not be ruled, but ſhe 
« would bridle and ſtay him.” She would often fling out ſuch 
hints and ſpeeches; and theſe, together with the diſappoint- 
ments he frequently met with, were the cauſes of ſo much vexa- 
tion, that he complained “ he was as much diſtated with the 
«« plorious greatneſs of a favourite, as he was hefore with the 
6 fuppoſed happineſs of a Courtier.” He often retired from 
the Court in diſguſt, and, to conceal his chagrin, ſometimes 
pretended ſickneſs (+) ; and it ſeems as if, from the violence 
of his paſſions, his diſappointments ſometimes really hurt his 
health. But notwithſtanding, he ſtill received many marks of 
the Queen's favour, and enjoyed very conſiderable power: and, 
by virtue of his offices, had many places in his gitt, which he 


diſpoſed to whom he pleaſed. And in 1597, the Queen ap- 


pointed him maſter of the ordnance by patent, a military office 
of conſiderable influence (7). x 
The Earl of Eſſex, ſince his return from the expedition to 
Cadiz, had aſſumed an appearance of greater ſtrictneſs in his 
manner of life, as well as in his obſervance of the public offices 
of religion, than before: but he did not eſcape the ſuſpicion 
and report of relapſing again into a licentious commerce with 
a Lady, (with which he had before been charged) the wife of a 
Nobleman, and a near attendant upon the perſon of the Queen. 
'This having reached the ears of the Lady Bacon, mother to the 
famous. Lord-Chancellor Bacon (4), ſhe took the liberty of re- 
monſtrating to the Earl of Eſſex upon that head in the follow- 
ing letter. 
Hearing, my ſingular good Lord, of your Honour's return 
«© from the ſea-coaſts this day, and I going hence to-morrow, if 
„ the Lord fo will, I am bold, upon ſome ſpeeches of ſome, 
« and with ſome perſons at the Court, where lately I was, to 
« impart: ſomewhat to your Honour, becauſe it concerned a 
« party there more near to me than gracious to her ſtock, I 
will not deny, but before, this great ſuſpicion of her unwife- 
like and unſhamefaced demeanor, hath been brought to me 
« eyen into the country; but loth to belicye, I laid it up with 
30 2 4 ſecret 


{ þ ) Though the Earl kept his © chamber, upon good terms with 
© bed the molt part of Monday the * the Queen, who had refolved to 
„ 21{t of February, yet one of his „ break him of his will, and pull 
chamber told Mr. White, that he « down his great heart, but found it a 
« could not weep for it, for he knew « thing impoſſible, and ſaid, that he 
* that his Lordſhip was not fick ; and © held it from his mother's fide." 
there was not a day paſſed, but that Birch's Memoirs, Vol. II. P. 282. 

„ the Queen ſent often to fee him; i) Vid. Biogtaph. Brit. 

% and himſelf, every day, went pri- v Ses [Uma aceount of mis Lady 
« vately to her; and after fourteen P. 68. 

* days retirement, came out of his 
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ſecret ſadneſs in my breaſt. And truly, my good Lord, I 
did not a little, but greatly rejoice in heart, that it pleaſed 
GOD of his mercy and goodneſs, with the famous honour 
he gave you in your late martial exploit, with renowned good 
ſucceſs, he did alſo work in you ſuch a change of your mind, 
before, by report, inclined to work carnal dalliance, that that 
honourable and Chriſtian bruit was carried about joyfully, to 


the much gladding of many, that unfeignedly loved your 


Honour's true proſperity. But Ro Doron! my good 
Lord, I ates by ſome eye-witneſſes here, and which mult 
reeds hear and mark, that of late a backſliding to the foul 
impudent doth plainly appear: and though they did marvel 


* and much blame your diſhonourable and dangerous to your- 


ſelf courſe-taking, to the infaming a Nobleman's wife, and 
ſo near about her Majeſty ; yet ſhe was utterly condemned as 
too bad, both unchaſte and impudent, with as it were an in- 
corrigible unſhamefacedneſs. The Lorp ſpeedily by his 
grace amend her, or cut her off before ſome ſudden miſchief, 
It hath already made her antient noble huſband to undo his 
houſe by ſelling, as one out of comfort. But if a deſperate 


* rage, as commonly followeth, he will revenge his provoked 
* jealouſy, and molt intolerable injury, even deſperately ; and 


the more, becauſe, it is ſaid, he loveth her, and greatly, as 
with grief, laboureth to win her, It is great pity ſhe 1s not 
delivered to him, and the Court to be —5 by ſendin 

away ſuch an unchaſte gaze and common by-word, in reſpel 
of her place and huſband. But you, my good Lord, have 
not ſo learned CHRIST, and hw his holy word, in the 3d, 
4th, and 5th verſes of the fourth . to the firſt Epiſtle to 
the Theſſalonians. It 1s written, This is the will of GOD, 
that ye ſhould be holy, and abſtain from ey: and every 
one know how to keep his own weſfſel in holintſs and honour ; and 
net in the luſt of concupiſcence, as do the Gentiles, which know 
not GOD. And more, if it pleaſe you to read and mark 
well, it is a heavy threat, That fornicators and adulterers GOD 


vill judge, and that they ſhall be ſhut out: for ſuch things, 


ſaith the Apoſtle, commonly cometh the wrath of GOD upon 
us. Good Lord, remember and conſider your great danger 
hereby both of ſoul and body. Grieve not the holy ſpirit of 
GOD, buthonour GOD, that honoured you, and reward him 
not with ſuch evil for his great kindneſs towards you. Good 
my Lord, fin not againſt your own ſoul. | 

My Lady Stafford ſaid upon occaſion in her talk, the good 
virtuous Counteſs your wife was with child. O honourable 
and yaliant Noble, make great account of this GOD's bleſſing 
to you both, and make not her heart ſorrowful to the hind- 
rance of her young fruit within her. For it is thought ſhe 
took before to heart, and that her laſt did not comfortably 


roſper. 
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« Tf you be with the Lord indeed, he will be with you, and 
make your very enemies to reverence you. Be ſtrong in the 
LoxDp, your and our good patient GOD, Fear him, and 
walk privately in his truth; and for his promiſe in Czr1sT 
he will aſſiſt you, look favourably upon you and your's, and 
proſper and increaſe his bleſſing upon you and your's : which 
mercy and grace I humbly do, as I am moſt bound, call 
upon him to grant you ever, my dear Lord and worthy Lord 
in Cnalsr Jesu. With my very inward affection have I 
thus preſumed ill favouredly to ſcribble, I confeſs, being 
ſickly and weak many ways. Boni conSULAS, TE VEHE= 
MENTER ORO, ET QUAM OPTIME VIVAS ET VALEAS, VIR 
INSIGNISSIME, ET QUANTUM DECET, MIHI CHARISSIME. 


In CaRrisTO EX ANIMO. ; 
| A. BACON.” 


This letter of Lady Bacon's was dated the firſt of December, 


1596, and the ſame day the Earl of Eſſex ſent her the following 


anſwer, 
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© Mayan, 


That it pleaſed you to deal thus freely with me, in letting 
me know the worſt you hear of me, I take it as a great ar- 
gument of GOD's favour in ſending ſo good an angel to ad- 
moniſh me; and of no ſmall care in your Ladyſhip of my 
well doing. I know how needful theſs ſummons are to all 
men, eſpecially to thoſe that live in this place. And I had 
rather with the poor Publican knock my breaſt, and lie pro- 
ſtrate, or with the confeſs, when I have done all I can, 
I am an unprofitable ſervant, than phariſaically to juſtify my- 
ſelf. But what I write now, is for the truth's ſake, and not 
for mine own. I proteſt before the Majeſty of GOD, and my 
proteſtation is voluntary and adviſed, that this charge, which 
is newly laid upon me, is falſe and unjuſt ; and that ſince my 
departure from England towards Spain, I have been free 
from taxation of incontinency with any woman that lives. I 
never ſaw or ſpoke with the Lady you mean but in public 
places, and others being ſeers and hearers, who, if they 
would do me right, could juſtify my behaviour. Burt I live 
in a place, where I am hourly conſpired againſt, and practiſed 
upon, What they cannot make the world believe, that they 
perſuade themſelves unto ; and what they cannot make pro- 
bable to the Queen, that they give out to the world. They 
have almoſt all the Houſe to ſerve them for inſtruments. Yea 
the very oracles (I mean thoſe that are accounted to be plain 
and ſincere) do ſpeak the largeſt language of the ſtrongeſt 
faction. Plutarch taught me long ſince to make profit of my 
enemies; but GOD teacheth it me much better now. Wor- 


thy Lady, think me a weak man, full of imperfections; y 
66 
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be aſſured I do endeavour to be good, and had rather mend my 
« faults than cover them, I wiſh your Ladyſhip all true hap- 


« pineſs, and reſt 
cat your Ladyſhip's commandment, 


«ESSEX(1).” 


In the ſpring of the year 1597, the King of Spain fitted out a 
freſh Armada from Liſbon, compoſed not only of his own ſhips 
and gallies, but alſo of all that he could take up, or hire in Italy, 
or elſe here. On board of theſe, he embarked a large body of 
troops, eſpecially of the Iriſh, intending to have invaded both 
Englard and Ireland ; but the winds diſappointed him, ſcat- 
tered his fleet, and caſt away thirty-fix ſail (). Upon which 
the Earl of Eſſex ſtrongly recommended to the Queen, the 
fitting out a ſquadron in order to intercept the plate-flect 
near the Azores, and alſo to burn the Spaniſh ſhips in the har- 
bours of the Groyie and Ferrol. Her Majeſty, approving of 
this propoſal, equipped a large fleet, conſiſting of forty men of 
war, and ſeventy other ſhips, to which the Dutch added ten 
men of war, There were embarked on board this fleet five 
thouſand new levied ſoldiers, and a thouſand veteran troops. 
The Earl of Eſſex was appointed Admiral, General, and Com- 
Wander in chief, both of the fea and land forces; the Lord 
Thomas Howard was appointed Vice-Admiral, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh Rear- Admiral; the Lord Montjoy was Lieutenant- 
General of the land forces, and Sir Francis Vere Lord-Marſhal, 
Many perſons of diſtinction attended as volunteers; and we 
may gueſs at the intereſt Eſſex had in the ſucceſs of this voyage, 
by the number of his friends who engaged in it: amonglt thoſe 
of the Nobility, were the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
and the Lords Cromwell and Rich. 

But his ſanguine hopes were in ſome meaſure diſappointed : 
for no ſooner had this powerful fleet ſet ſail from Plymouth, 
than they met with a furious ſtorm of four days continuance ; 
which ſhattered and diſperſed them, and they were forced to 
put back to Plymouth in a bad condition; where, after they 
were refitted, they remained wind-bound near a month, in which 
time great part of their proviſions was conſumed. While the 
fleet was thus laid up, the Earl of Eſſex and Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſet out poſt for the Court to receive freſh inſtructions. The pro- 
_ made by Effex, even after this diſappointment, were very 

old and great ; but ſo extremely difficult and dangerous, that 
the Queen would not countenance his projects; but rather left 
the direction of the expedition to the Commanders in chief, ac- 
cording as the ſeaſon and circumſtances might encourage or per- 
mit. And as the proviſions were now greatly exhauſted, Eſſex, 
by 


( 7) Birch's Memoirs, Vol, II. P. () Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
218, 219, 220, mirals, Vol. I. P. 416, 317. 
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dy the Queen's command, diſmiſſed all the ſoldiers, except the 
thouſand veterans commanded by Vere. 

On the 7th of Auguſt, 1597, the Earl of Eſſex again ſet ſail 
with his fleet. He ſoon found it utterly impoſſible for him to 
burn the Spaniſh ſhips in their ports ; and he therefore appeared 
| openly in ſight of the enemy's coaſt with a few ſhips, in order 
is to draw out their fleet; but without effect. 


% The Spaniſh plate fleet, by reaſon of the then imperfeQ ſtate 
of navigation, had a ſtated courſe, as well as ſeaſon, both in its 
1 going out, and in its return; and there were certain iſlands, at 


which, as at fixed ſtages, it always touched; and where they took 
in water and proviſions. The Azores being one of theſe places, 
where, about this time, the fleet was expected. the Earl of Eſſex 
bent his courſe thither; and he informed Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one of thoſe 
iſlands. By ſome accident the ſquadrons were ſeparated; and 
Raleigh arriving firſt beſore Fayal, thought it more prudent, af- 
7 ter waiting ſome time for the Earl, to begin the attack alone, 
7 leſt the inhabitants ſhould, by farther delay, have leiſure to 
make greater preparations for their defence. He ſucceeded in 
the enterprize ; bat Eſſex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed great 
diſpleaſure at this conduct, and conſtrued it as an intention of 
robbing the General of the glory which attended that action: 
3 he caſhiered therefore Sydney, Brett, Berry, and other Officers 
' 3% who had concurred in the attempt ; and ſeemed diſpoſed to have 
a proceeded to the ſame extremity againſt Raleigh himſelf, had 
not Lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with his good offices, and 
perſuaded Raleigh, though very high ſpirited, to make ſubmiſ- 
ſions to the Earl. Eſſex, who was placable, as well as haſty 
-and paſſionate, was ſoon appeaſed ; and both received Raleigh 
into favour, and reſtored the other Officers to their com- 

mands (J). 

After Eſſex's arrival, they ſailed together to Gracioſa, which 
immediately ſubmitted. Here the Earl intended to have ſtayed, 
and, if he had done fo, it would undoubtedly have anſwered his 
purpoſe, andhe had taken the whole —_— fleet (); but being 
unfortunately diſſuaded from ſtaying here by one of his pilots, 
who pretended it was not a commodious haven for ſhipping, he ſet 

N ſail, with the beſt part of the fleet, to St. Michael's, leaving Sir 
4 Francis Vere, and Sir Nicholas Parker, to cruize between Gra- 
| cioſa and St. George's iſland, and the Earl of Southampton and 
Sir William Monſon to do the ſame to the weſtward of Gracioſa, 
hoping thereby to intercept the enemy in their courſe. But they 


* paſſed 
= \ ( / ) Vid. Hume's Hiſt. of Fag. of forty fail, (ſeven whereof had 
W Vol. V. P. 397, 398. plate on board), which, as ſoon as 


N ( n ) * The Earl of Eſſex had no they had notice that the Engliſh were 

ooner left Gracioſa, (Camden ſays in thole ſeas, immediately bore away 
carce above two hours) but the Flota to Tercera.”---Lediard's Naval Hiit, 
o& America arrived there, cyniiung Vol. I. P. 257, 
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paſſed all the Engliſh unſeen, except by Sir William Monſon, 
whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote, who immediately gave the 
ſignals that had been agreed on. The Spaniſh fleet finding that 
their enemy was upon them, made all the ſail poſſible to the 
Terceras, and got into the harbour of Angra, before the Eng- 


liſh fleet could overtake them. 
took three rich Spaniſh ſhips that came from the Havanna; 


However, the Earl of Eſſex 


« which three ſhips, (ſays Sir William Monſon (e), did more 


(o) Sir WILLIAM MONSON 
was the third ſon of Sir John Mon- 
ſon, of South Carlton, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and born in 1569, He was 
a ſtudent in Baliol College, Oxford, 
for about two years; but being of an 
active and martial diſpolition, he ſoon 
grew weary of a contemplative life, 
and applied himſelf to the ſea-ſer- 
vice. It was in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's war with _ 

ion; 
and indeed appears to have been led 
to it by the wildneſs of youth; for 
he was then only ſixteen years of 
age, and entered himſelf without the 
knowledge of his parents. His wages 
were no more than 108. per month, 
and his condition only that of a pri- 
vale man. He engaged in his firſt 
voyage on board a ſmall bark, or pri- 
vateer, which was commiſſioned to 
ſeize upon the ſubjects of the King 
of Spain. This veſſel, in company 
with another ſtill ſmaller, failed from 
the Ille of Wight, in September, 
1585; and being come upon the 
coaſt of Spain, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, they met and boarded a 
Spaniſh veſſel of three hundred tons 
burthen, well manned and armed, re- 
turning from Newfoundland ; which, 
aſter an engagement uncommonly 
bloody and obſlinate, yielded the 
next morning at ſeven o'clock, This 
was the firſt Spaniſh prize that ever 
ſaw the Engliſh ſhore. In 1587, he 
went out Commander of a veſſel, but 
keeping longer at fea than he ex- 
petted, he was reduced to great ex- 
tremity for want of proviſions ; and 
coming back from the Canary Iſlands, 
was very near bcing loſt in Dingle 
bay, upon the coaſt of Ircland, In 
1588, he ſerved in one of the Queen's 
ſhips, named the Charles, but had 
not the command of it. 


« than 


In 1389, he was Vice-Admiral to 
the Earl of Cumberland, in his expe- 
dition to the Azores iſlands, and at the 
taking of Fayal, where he did very 
great ſervice : but, in their return, he 
endured ſuch violent hardſhips as 
threw him into a violent illneſs, 
which kept him at home the whole 
year 1590, © The extremity we en- 
© dured, (ſays he in his NAVvAT 
© TRACTS), was more terrible than 
e befel any ſhip in the eighteen years 
« war: for laying aſide the continual 
© expectation of death by ſhipwreck, 
e and the daily mortality of our 
„% men, I will ſpeak of our famine, 
that exceeded all men and ſhips I 
% have known inthe courſe of my 
« life, For ſixteen days together we 
never taſted a drop of drink, either 
te beer, wine, or water; and though 
« we had plenty of beef and pork 
&« of a year's ſalting, yet did we for- 
© bear cating it, for making us the 
& drier, Many drank falt-water ; 
* and thoſe that did, died ſuddenly ; 
and the laſt word they uſually 
„% ſpake was, Drink, drink, drink ! 
% and I dare boldly ſay, that of five 
hundred men that were in that ſhip 
« ſeven years beforc, at this day there 
is not a man alive but mylell and 
% one more,”? 

In 1391, he ſerved a ſecond time 
under the Earl of Cumberland, who 
was commiſſioned to act againſt the 
Spaniards, Accordingly they took 
leveral Spaniſh ſhips; and Captain 
Monſon being ſent to convoy one of 
them to England, was ſurrounded and 
taken by fix Spaniſh gallies, after a 
long and bloody fight, What was 
worſe, they detained him as an hoſtage 
tor the performance of certain cove- 
nants, and carried him to Portugal, 
where he was kept priſoner two years 
at Caſcais and Liſbun, Not difcon- 

raged, 
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any thing there with ſucceſs. 
Vol. III. g. 


raged, however, at this ill luck, he 
entered a third time into the Earl's 
ſervice, in 1593; and he behaved 
himſelf in this, and in all other expe- 
ditions, like an able and undaunted 
ſeaman. 

In 1594, he was created Maſter of 
Art's at Oxford; and the following 
one he married: but previous to 
ns marriage, he engaged again to 
attend the Earl of Cumberland to ſca, 
as his Vice-Admiral, in the Rainbow. 
When they had failed a few leagues 
towards Spain, the Earl, without 
laying any thing, ſuddenly quitted the 
voyage, and appointed another Cap- 
tain for his own ſhip; which ſo much 
diſguſted Mr, Monſon, that he betook 
himſelf to his own adventure; and 
after having made a fruitleſs voyage 
to the coalt of Spain, and ſuffered 
much by ſtorms, he returned to Ply- 
mouth. In 1596, he ſerved in the 
expedition to Cadiz, being Captain 
of the Repulſe; and, for his ſervices 
on this occaſion, reccived the honour 
of Knighthood, He was very near 
heing Killed on this occaſion, but 
eſcaped in a remarkable manner. 
He was prelerved by a bullet hitting 
upon his ſword ; as he had been allo 
at the iſland of St. Mary's in 1389. 
His own account of this is as follows, 
& In that conflict (at Cadiz) I was 
« ſhot with a muſket-bullet through 
« my ſcarf and breeches; and the 
„ handle aud pummel of my ſword 
« ſhot from my fide, without any 
« further hurt,”-----And at an „ ca- 
„ counter in the iſland of St. Mary's, 
« my ſword, which I placed naked, 
« and tlie point upward, was ſhot 
„ alunder, and the bullet palied 
„ through the belly of my doublet, 
« which, if it had not been for my 
& ſword, had done the like through 
% my belly.“ Sir William adds, 
« By the way this I note, that as the 
« [word 1s the death of many a man, 
„ {0 it hath been twice the Preſerver 
el my lite,” 
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ce than countervail the expence of the whole voyage.” But as 
to the port of Angra, in which the Spaniſh fleet now wis, it 
was judged, on mature deliberation, impraQicable to attempt 
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In 1597, he commanded the Rain- 
bow, in the exnedition to the Azores 
under the Earl of Eſſex; and it the 
Earl had followed Sir Wilbam Mon- 
ſon's advice, he would have made 
himſelf maiter of the Spaniſh plate 
ſleet. In 1602, he went out as V:ce- 
Admiral in the Garland, to the coait 
of Spain, with Sir Richard Lewion, 
Admiral; and they were {o {nccefsiul 
as to take, in the road of Cellimbra, 
a carrack of ſeventeen hundred ton, 
worth, with its cargo, a million ol 
pieces of eight, Sic William Mon- 
fon was employed in ſeveral other e- 
peditions, and was highly honoure:t 
and eſteemed during Queen Ehlizz- 
heth's reign, But military men were 
not King James's favourites; and 
therefore, after the death ot EIMa- 
beth, he received but little favour cr 
countenance at Court, However, mm 
1604, he was apppointed Admiral of 
the Narrow Seas, in which tation he 
continued till the year 1616; during 
which time he ſupported the honour 
of the Engliſh flag againſt the info- 
lence of the Dutch, ot which he fre- 
quently complains in his NAVAT 
TRACTS; and protected our trade 
zataſt the encroachments of France. 

Notwithitanding the long and faith- 
ful fervices of Sir William Monfon, 
he had the misfortune to fall into 
diſgrace; and through thc reſentment 
of ſome powerſul Courticrs, was im- 
priſoned in the Tower in 1616; but 
alter having deen examined by the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Coke and Secre- 
tary Vinwood, he was diſcharged. 
He wrote a viadication oi his con- 
duct, intidled, Concerning the inſo- 
6& lencies of the Dutch, and a juttifi- 
„% cation of Sir William Monſon.” 
His zcal againſt the inſolencies of the 
Dutch, and in promoting an enquiry 
into the itate of the navy, contrary to 
the ſenſe and inclination of the Las! 
ol Nottingham, then Lord High Ad 
miral, ſcem to have been the occa On 
of his tSioubless He had Gill the 
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The Earl of Eſſex, chagrined at theſe diſappointments, was 
extremely defirous of doing ſomewhat of conſequence before he 
returned ; and, therefore, landing, he ſurprized the town of 
Villa Franca, and plundered it ; after which he re-embarked 
his forces, and prepared for his return home. In his paſſage he 
took a Brazil ſhip, which fell into his fleet, miſtaking it for their 
own ; and would have taken a very rich Spaniſh carrack in the 
ſame manner, had it not bcen for the imprudence of a Dutch 
Captain, who firing upon her, frighted her away. The fleet at 
laſt arrived ſafe in an Engliſh harbour, after having been very 
near meeting with a very large Spanith fleet, that had taken the 


misfortune to brinzupon himſelf a ge- 
ncral and popular odium, by retaking 
the Lady Arabella Stuart, aſter her 
eſcape out of England in June, 1617, 
though 1t was acting cxattly accord- 
ing to his orders and duty. This 
Lady was conſincd to the Tower for 
her marriage with William Seymour, 
Eſq; as it was pretended ; though the 
tine cauſe of her coufinement was, 
hcr heing too nearly allicd to the 
Crown of England, Forever, Sir 
William Monſon ſoon recovercil his 
credit at Court ; for in 1617, he was 
called before the Privy Council, to 
give his opinion how the piratcs of 
Adgiers might be ſuppreſſed, and the 
town attacked, He thewcd the im- 
polibuity of taking Algiers, and was 
again!t the expedition; notwith- 
ttanding which, it was raſhly under- 
taken by Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He was alſo againſt two other 
iujudicious uncle:takings, which were 
as inudiciouſly managed, in the years 
1673, and 1628 ; namely, the expe- 
d:itzcais to Cad and the ille of Rhee, 
He was not employed in theſe ac- 
tons, becauſe he found fault with the 
Miriiter's meaſures ; but in 1635, it 
being fouud neceflary to cquip a 
Jaur:c fleet, in order to break a contce 
deracy that was forming between the 
French and the Dutch, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Adumiral in that arma- 
ment, and periormed his duty wich 
„cat honour and bravery, 

This was the Jaſt public ſervice in 
which Sir William Monſon was en- 
raged, Ile ent tne remender of 
5 days in Price and privacy, at his 
ſeat at Kinner lle in Surrey, where he 
d:i;,cited and finiſhed his Naval 
TxXACTS. lic died there in Fe- 
LW, 1044 lu d viuty-uuid 


opportunity 


year of his age, and left a numerous 
poſterity, He was a very able, ac- 
tive, and intelligent ſea Commander 
he poſleſſed great bravery, and un- 
common ill in maritime affairs, 

The Navart: Tracts written by 
Sir William Monſon are divided into 
ſix books: the firſt of which is 
chicfly a collection of every year's ac- 
tions in the wars againſt Spain, during 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, The ſe- 
cond contains a juſtihcation of him- 
ſelf, after his impriſonment in the 
Tower; his actions and conduct 
while he was Admiral of the Narrow 
Seas; his expedition againſt the pi- 
rates in 1614 ; his advice and thoughts 
about the 11|-managed deſign againſt 
Algiers, and againſt Cadiz, &c. The 
third treats of the Admiralty, and ol 
all things relating to the Royal Navy, 
The fourth is a collection of the diſ- 
coveries made by the Spaniards and 
Portugucle, and their conqueſts in 
Africa, Alia, and America, with the 
voyages of Sir Francis Drake, Mr. 
Cavendliſh, and other Engliſhmen; 
and allo ſome Dutch voyages, &c, 
The fifth contains divers projects and 
lratazems {for managing aflairs at ica, 
to the advantage of this nation. The 
txth and laſt book treatsof a fiſhery 
to be ſet up on the coalt of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
benefit that will accrue from it to the 
three kingdoms, Part of theſe Na- 
vaL Tkacrts was printed at London 
in 1682, in Folio ; and they were af- 
terwards all inſcrtcd in the third Vo- 
lume of the Collection of Voyages 
publiſhed in 1903, Folio, and com- 
monly known by the title of Church- 
in's Collection of Voyages. ic 
Biograph. Britan, and New and Get 
Buoy Dict. 87%. 
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epportunity of the abſence of the Engliſh, to ſail out of Ferrol 
and the Groyne to invade England : but the Engliſh ſquadron 
was prevented from meeting with that of the Spaniards, by a 
very violent ſtorm that ſhattered and totally diſperſed the enemy, 
and did our fleet a great deal of damage. By this tempeſt the 
Spaniards loſt eighteen capital ſhips ; ſeveral were forced into 
Engliſh ports and taken; and the Spaniſh Admiral's ſchemes 

thereby entirely diſconcerted. : 
The Earl of Eſſex, ſoon aſter his arrival in England, repaired 
to Court, where he found the Queen incenſed againſt him, be: 
cauſe the expedition had not been more ſucceſsful ; and he had 
likewiſe the mortification to find, that Sir Robert Cecil, who 
had been the year before made Secretary of State againſt his 
Lordſhip's inclination, had alſo been mace Chancellor of the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter during his abſence ( p ). But What pro- 
voked him moſt, and which he could not brook, was the ad- 
vancement of the Lord-Admiral Howard to the Earldom of 
Nottingham. He ſhewed evident ſigns of great diſpleaſute, 
retired to his houſe at Wanſtead, and, under pretence cf fick- 
neſs, abſented himſelf from Parliament. The cauſe of his diſ- 
content was peculiar, and not altogether unreaſonable. By 
virtue of a regulation made in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
Great Chamberlain of England, the Earl-Marſhal, the Lord-Ad- 
miral, and the Steward of the houſhold, were to have prece- 
dency in Parliament of all Peers of the ſame rank; fo that if 
the Earl of Eſſex had attended the ſervice of the Houſe, the 
Earl of Nottingham, created but a few weeks before, would 
have taken place of him in virtue of this regulation (g). Ei- 
ſex alſo particularly reſented it, that in the patent for Notting- 
ham's promotion, it was ſaid that this dignity was conferred 
upon him on account of his ſervices in the year 1588, againſt 
the Spaniſh Armada, and alſo ſince in the taking of Cadiz, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Eſſex. But Eſſex thought himſelf 
injured, that any ſhare in the latter action ſhould be aſcribed to 
Nottingham: and he therefore for ſome time retired from 
Court in diſguſt, However, in December this year, 1597, the 
Earl began to appear more publicly than he had done for ſome 
time before: but he then propoſed to have Nottingham's patent 
for the Earldom altered, inſiſting to have right done him, either 
by a commiſſion to examine it, or by combat againſt the Earl of 
Nottingham himſelf, or any of his ſons, or of his name, who 
ſhould defend it; or that her Majeſty would take the conſi- 
deration of the affair into her own hands ; and then he would 
ſubmit to whatever ſhe ſhould pleaſe to determine. This con- 
teſt gave great diſturbance to the Court, and interruption to all 
other buſineſs. Sir Walter Raleigh was therefore employed by 
the Queen to reconcile the two Earls; but Eſſex ſcemed re- 
3D 2 ſolves 
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ſolved not to agree to leſs than an alteration of Nottingham's 
patent, which could not be done without the conſent of the 
latter. However, on the 18th of December, the Earl of Eſſex 
reccived ſatisfaction, being created Earl Marſhal of England by 
her Majeſty's letters patent; which office = Eſſex the prece- 
dence of Nottingham, who on the 2oth o December reſigned 
his ſtaff of Lord-Steward, and the next day retired to his houſe 
at Chelſea, pretending ficknels ( r ). 

At the beginning cf the year 1598, the Earl of Eſſex re- 
ccived from the Queen a grant of ſeven thouſand pounds; and 
about this time he appears to have been upon very good terms 
with Sir Robert Cecil ; but.this did not long continue. Henry 
IV. cf France, who had received conſiderable aſſiſtances from the 
Queen of England, was obliged by the neceſſity of his affairs, as 
he alledged, to conclude a ſeparate peace at Vervins with the 
Eing ct Spain. And Elizabeth, finding herielf thus deſerted 
by her French ally, thought it neceſſary to concert meaſures with 
the States of the United Provinces for their mutual ſecurity ; 
and for that purpoſe the diſpatched Sir Francis Vere to Hol- 
jand. In the mean while, there was a great oppoſition of opi- 
nions in England, whether it were molt for ker intereſt to purſue 
the war, or procure a peace with Spain. The Lord-Treaſurer 
declared for the latter, as the Earl of Eſſex did for the former; 
which occafioned a warm conteſt between them, and provoked 
Lord Burleigh, after a long argumentation againſt the Earl's rea- 
tons againſ peace with the enemy, to hand to him the book of 
Pialms, and ſilently point to a paſſage in Pf, Iv. 23. Blood- 
„ thirſty men ſhall rot live out half their days.” And the 
Karl of Eſſex's zeal againſt treating with Spain, having expoſed 
him to the cenſures of many, as being averſe to peace from his 
ambition and paſſion for military glory, he drew up an Aro- 
„ov, addrefied to his friend Mr. Anthony Bacon, “ againſt 
t thoſe, which jealouſly and maliciouſly tax him to be the only 
«© hinderer of the peace and quiet of his country ;? which is 
written with great force of ſentiment and expreſhon, and ſoon 
became public from the preſs (s). But this gave great um- 
brage to the Queen, who never choſe to have her politics ex- 
amined into by the multitude. 

About. this time the Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge became vacant by the death of the Lord-Treaſurer 
Burleigh, whereupon that learned body choſe the Ear! of Eſſex 
tor their Chancellor in his room. And upon this account he 

went 


r) Birch, as before, P. 965. Lord Bacon, in the Edition publiſhed 
15 ) Ihis was reprinted 111 4to. in of them in 1753 with an addition to 
109, toon el.er the acceſſion of King the title, that“ it was written by him 
james I. to the Crown of England, “in the perſon of his Lord{hip,” But 
and wos never qucſtioned to be the there is not the leaſt authority for this 
Larl's own performance, till it was ſuppoſition.----Vid, Birch's Memoirs, 


. corpoated among the writings of Vol, II. P. 384. 
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4» went down to pay them a viſit, and was entertained at Queen's 
College with great magnihcence ; and, as a proof of their ge- 
neral affection, the room in which he lay was long after diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Eſſex Chamber (7). 

The Earl of Eſſex now enjoyed ſo much of the Queen's fa- 
vour, that had he been endowed with caution and ſelf-command, 
equal to his ſhining qualities, he would have fo rivetted himſelf 
in the Queen's confidence, that none of his enemies had ever 
been able to impeach his credit. But his lofty ſpirit could ill 
ſubmit to that implicit deference which Elizabeth's temper re- 
quired, and which ſhe had been accuſtomed to receive ſo gene- 
rally from her ſubjects (2). About the cloſe of the ſummer 
of the year 1598, he was engaged in a diſpute with her about 
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8 the choice of a Governor for Ireland, when he was ſo heated in 
1 the argument, that, forgetting the rules of reſpect and civility, 
7 he turned his back upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her 


anger, which was naturally prompt and violent, roſe at this 
provocation; and ſhe inſtantſy gave him a box on the ear, 
bidding him go and be hanged. Eſſex, exaſperated at this, 
clapped his hand to his ſword, and ſwore he would not bear 
ſuch uſage, were it from Henry the Eighth himſelf; and, in a 
great paſſion, he immediately withdrew from Court. The Lord- 
2 Keeper Egerton, who had a great ſriendſhip for Eſſex, wrote a 
letter to him, in which he exhorted him to repair his indiſcretion 
1 by proper acknowledgments; and entreated him not to give 
& that triumph to his enemies, that affliction to his friends, which 
muſt enſue by his ſupporting a conteſt with his Sovereign, and 
deſerting the ſervice of his country. But Eſſex, who was deeply 
ſtung with the diſhonour that he had received, {ent the following 
anſwer to the Lord-Keeper's letter. 

«© My very cocp L->ep, 
Though there is not this day living that man, whom I 
would ſooner make Judge of any queſtion that might concern 
1 me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to teil you, that 
| 7 in ſome caſes I mult appeal from all carthly Judges : and if in 

1 any, then ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge on earth has 
| 2 *« 1mpoled on me the heavieſt puniſhment without trial or hear- 
| 


* 5 r oe 


ing. Since then I muſt either anſwer your Lordſhip's argu- 
ments, or forſake my own jult defence, I will for-2 mine 
aking head to do me juſtice for an hour. I muſt firit deny my 
diſcontent, which was forced, to be an humorous diſcontent ; 

| and that it is unſeaſonable, or of too long continuance, Your 
J *« Lordihip ſhould rather condole with me, than expoitalate : 

; natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but violent and un- 
« ſeaſonable ſtorms come from above. There is no tempelt 
** cqual to the paſſionate indignation of a Prince; nor yet at 
«6 any : 


() Biogreph. Bit, (% ) Humc's Hiſt. ol England, Vol. V. P. 403. 
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any time 1s it ſo unſeaſonable, as when it lighteth upon thoſe 
that might expect a harveſt of their careful and painful la- 
bours. He that is wounded muſt needs feel ſmart, till his 
hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs : but cure I 
expect none, her Majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; 
and be without ſenſe I cannot, being made of fleth and 
blood. But ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more than 
aim; for Iſee an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end to 
all my deſires. In this courſe do I any thing for my ene- 
mies? When I was at Court, I found them abſolute ; and 
therefore I ſhall rather they ſhould triumph alone, than have 
me attendant upon their chariots, Or dol leave my friends? 
When I was a Courtier, I could yield them no fruit of my 
love unto them; and now, that I am a hermit, they ſhall 
bear no envy for their love towards me. Or do] forſake my- 
ſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf ? Or do I overthrow my for- 
tunes, becauſe I build not a fortune o paper walls, which 
every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do ] ruinate mine ho- 
nour, becauſe J leave following the purſuit, or wearing the 
falſe badge or maik of the ſhadow of honour? Do I give 
courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve my- 
ſelf to encounter with him? or becauſe I keep my heart 
from baſeneſs, though I cannot keep my fortune from de- 
clining ? No, my good Lord, | give every one of theſe conſi- 
derations its due weight; and the more I weigh them, the 
more I find myſelf juſtiſied from offending in any of them. 
As for the two laſt objections, that I forſake my country 
when it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble 
duty which I owe to my Sovereign; I anſwer, that if my 
country had at this time any need of my public ſervice, her 
Majefty, that governeth it, would not have driven me to a 
private life, I am tied to my country by two bonds; one 
public, to diſcharge carefully and induttriouſly that truſt 
which is committed to me ; the other private, to ſacrifice for 
it my life and body, which hath been nouriſhed in it. Of 
the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled 
by her Majeſty : of the other nothing can free me but death ; 
and therefore no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer 
itſelf, but I ſhall meet it half way. The indiſſoluble duty 
that Iowe unto her Majeity, is only the duty of allegiance ; 
which I never have, nor ever can fail in: the duty of atten- 
dance is no indiſſoluble duty, I owe her Majeſty the duty of 
an Earl, and of Lord-Marfhal of England. I have been 
content to do her Majeſty the ſervice of a clerk ; but I can 
never ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. But yet you ſay 1 
muſt give way unto the time. So I do; for now that I fee 
the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. Seneca 
ſaith, We mult give way to fortune; I know that fortune is 


, both blind and ſtrong, and therefore go as far as I can out of 
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„ her way. You ſay the remedy is not to ſtrive : I neither 
*« ſtrive nor ſeck for remedy. But you ſay I muſt yield and ſub- 
„ mit: I can neither yield myſelt to be guilty, nor allow ths 
„ jmputation laid upon me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the 
«+ Author of all truth, that I can never yield truth to be falſe. 
« hood, nor falſehood to be truth. Have l given cauſe, you aſk ; 
« and yet take a ſcandal when I have done ? No: I gave no 
« cauſe, not to take ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt 
«© me; for I received the whole ſword into my body. I pa- 
« tiently bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, 
« when this ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt 
*« of all indignities are done unto me, does religion enforce me 
to ſue for pardon? Doth GOD require it? Is it impiety not 
* to do it? What, cannot Princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive 
„wrong? Is an earthly power or authority infinite? Pardon 
me, my Lord, I can never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let 
% Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken ; let thoſe that mean 
* to make their profit of Princes, ſhew no ſenſe of Princes in- 
« juries: let them acknowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on 
„% earth, that do not believe an abſolute infiniteneſs in Heaven. 
As for me, I have received wrong, and feel it: my cauſe is 
good; I knowit : and whatſoever happens, all the Powers 
on earth can never excrt more ſtrength and conſtancy in op- 
preſſing, than I can ſhew in ſuffering every thing that can or 
*< ſhall be impoſed upon me. Your Lordſhip, in the beginning 
of your letter, compares me to a player, and yourſelf to a 
«*« looker on, and me a player of my own game; ſo you may 
«« ſee more than I: but give me leave to tell you, that fiace you 
do but ſee and I do ſuffer, I muſt of neceſſity feel more than 
« you (w).“ 

This ſpirited letter was ſhewn by Eſſex to his friends, and 
they were ſo imprudent as to diſperſe copies of it ; yet, not- 
withſtanding this additional provocation, on his paſſion ſub- 
ſiding a little, the Queen's regard for him was fo prevalent, that 
ſhe reinſtated him in his former favour, and he again appeared 
at Court, And her Majeſty's kindneſs towards him appeared 
even to have acquired new force from that ſhort interruption of 
anger and reſentment : but yet his friends were apt to date his 
ruin {rom this unfortunate circumſtance, remarking that fortune 
ſeldom careſſes a caſt-off favourite a ſecond time, and that Princes 
once diſobliged are ſeldom heartily reconciled. 

About this time an affair was diſcovered, which ſhewed in 
how formidable a light the Earl of Eſſex had been conſidered 
by the enemies of England. It now appeared that an attempt 
had been made to poiſon him. Edward Squire, a groom in the 
Queen's ſcables, accompanying Sir Francis Drake to ſca, was 

taken 


(wv Hume's Hiſt. of England, Vol, V. P. 406408, 7:4, ailo Bur. 
Memoirs, Vol. II. 386-388. 
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taken priſoner, and carried into Spain. A Jeſuit there pre- 
vailed on him to undertake poiſoning the Earl of Eſſex, and af- 
terwards Queen Elizabeth ; for the performance of which he 
had poiſon given him in a bladder. He found means to rub 
this, as he was directed, upon the pommel of the Queen's ſad- 
dle; and afterwards procured a recommendation to ſerve on 
board the Earl's ſhip in the voyage to the Azores, commonly 
called the Iſland Voyage; where, in like manner, he poiſoned 
both the arms of Effex's great chair. But no effect followed in 
either caſe (x) ; however, the ignorance of the Jeſuit made 
him ſuſpe& the man, and not the efficacy of his drug. In- 
famed, therefore, with rage, he cauſed information to be given 
in England againſt Squire, who finding himſelf betrayed by his 
confeſſor, opened the whole ſcene, and plainly acknowledged 
his endeavours to diſpatch both the Queen and the Earl ; for 
which he was condemned and executed (y). 

The ill ftate of affairs in Ireland at this time, making it ne- 
ceſſary that a Lord-Deputy ſhould be ſent over thither, the Lord 
Montjoy was named for that purpoſe about the beginning of 
November, 1598; but Sir Robert Cecil, in a letter of the 6th 
of that month to Mr. Edmondes from the Court at Richmond, 
informed him, that he thought the Earl of Eſſex would go over 
as Lieutenant of that kingdom, with a Royal power to make an 
end of the war there. His Lordſhip was indeed ambitious of 
that poſt himſelf; and when the diſtreſſes of Ireland (where the 
famous Tyrone had gained great advantages over the Engliſh, 
and the whole province of Munſter was revolted, and the reſt of 
the iſland was in the ſame diſpoſition upon expectation of aſ- 
fiſtance from Spain and the Pope), came under the conſideration 
of the Council, Eſſex ſpoke largely upon what was to be done 
for the reduction of that country to its duty. He cenſured the 
conduct of the former Deputies, who, he ſaid, amuſed them- 
ſelves with trifles, inſtead of acting directly againſt Tyrone, 
without giving him any reſpite : that by truces granted him from 
time to time he had rettored his affairs, andthe Queen been put 
to needleſs expence, fince her troops were as well paid during a 
truce as in a war, When the nomination of a deputy came in 
queſtion, and her Majeſty and moit of the Council inclined to 
Lord Montjoy, the Earl of Eſſex infinuated that Nobleman's un- 
fitneſs ſor that poſt, on account of his want of ſufticient expe- 
rience in war, having ſerved only in a lower rank in the Low 
Countries and Bretagne, aud not being conſiderable enough by 
his fortunes and alliances, and too much devoted to ſtudy and 

ſpeculation; 


(+) „So formidable an enemy „ their poifon to the arms of ls 
« was the Earl of Eiſex, that when „ great chair, which no more than 
« the greateſt offers could not bribe © the pommel of a ſaddle arc a mor- 
„ him jrom his duty, the Court of * ta{pan,”--Walpole's Catal, oi Roval 
& Spain attemined to have him poi- and Noble Authors, Vol. II. P. 127, 
„ fonec. :- -luculy they addreiled Vd. Bingrapt, Britan, 
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ſpeculation ; whereas the ſituation of Ireland required, that a 
— ſhould be ſent thither of the firſt Nobility, and emi- 
nent for power, honours, and riches, acceptable to the military 
men, and who had before commanded an army ; by which de- 
ſcription he ſeemed to point out himſelf. This determined the 
Queen to confer on Eſſex the Adminiſtration of Ireland, which 
he ſeemed, however, ſomewhat unwilling to accept of, though 
when any other perſon was named for it, he always objected to 
the choice, His demands were indeed ſuch, that the Queen 
was averſe to complying with them, as appears from a letter to 
Mr. Edmondes of the 4th of December from Secretary Cecil, 
wherein he obſerved, that the apinion of the Earl's going to 
Ireland had ſome ſtop, by reaſon of his Lordſhip's diſinclination 
to it, except with ſome ſuch conditions as were diſagreeable to 
her Majeſly's mind. But at laſt all difficulties were overcome, 
and the Earl accepted of the poſt of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
his eſtabliſhment being ſigned by the Queen on the 24th of 
March, 1598-9 (). 

The more to encourage the Earl of Eſſex in this undertaking, 
Elizabeth granted him by his patent more extenſive authority 
than had ever before been enjoyed by any Governor of Ireland; 
the power of carrying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, of 
pardoning the rebels, and of filling all the moſt conſiderable 
employments of the kingdom. And to enſure him of ſucceſs, 
ſhe levied a numerous army of ſixteen thouſand foot, and thir- 
teen hundred horſe, which ſhe afterwards augmented to twenty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe ; a force ſuppoſed to be 
ſufficient to overthrow the rebels in one campaign, and to make 
an entire conqueſt of Ireland. Nor did Eſſex's enemies, the 
Earl of Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Ralgigh, and 
Lord Cobham, throw any obſtacles in the way of theſe prepara- 
tions; but hoped, that the higher the Queen's expectations were 
raiſed of ſucceſs, the more difficult it would be for the event to 
correipond with them (4). In a like view, they rather ſe- 
conded, than oppoſed, thoſe high encomiums which Eſſex's 

Vol. III. 9 3 E friends 


(z) Birch's Memoirs, Vol. II. ſuaded, but proteſted againſt the Earl's 
94+ going to Ireland, © telling him with 
(a) The Earl of Eſſex's moſt ju- as much vchemence and afleveration 

dicious friends were averſe to his un- as he could, that abſeuce in that kind 

dertaking the government of Ireland, would exulcerate the Queen's mind, 


They were of opinion, that he ſhould 
never conſent, except tor a very ſhort 
time, to accept of employments 
which mult remove him from Court, 
and prevent him from cultivating that 
perſonal inclination, which the Queen 
o viſibly bore him. And Mr. Fran- 
cis Bacon, in particular, not only dile 


whereby it would not be poſſible for 
him to carry himſelf io, as to give 
her ſuſficient contentment, nor for her 
to carry herſelf ſo, as to give him 
ſufficient countenance, which would 
be ill for her, ill for him, and ill tor 
the State,” ---Burch, as before, P. 393. 
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friends diſperſed, of his great genins, of his elegant endow- 
ments, his heroic courage, and unbounded generoſity ; nor were 
they diſpleaſed to obſerve that paſſionate fondneſs, which the 
people every where expreſſed for this Nobleman. Theſe artful po- 
liticians had ſtudied his character; and finding that his open and 
undaunted ſpirit, if taught temper and reſerve from oppoſition, 
muſt become invincible, they reſolved rather to give full breath 
to thoſe ſails, which were already too much expanded, and to 
puſh him upon dangers, of which he ſeemed to make ſuch ſmall 
account. And the better to make advantage of his indiſcre- 
tions, ſpies were ſet upon all his actions, and even expreſſions ; 
and his vehement ſpirit, which, while he was in the midſt of the 
Court, and environed by his rivals, was unacquainted with diſ- 
guiſe, could not fail, after he thought himſelf ſurrounded by 
none but friends, to give a pretence for malignant ſuſpicions 
and conſtructions ( þ ). 

The Earl of Eſſex ſet out from London for Ireland at the end 
of March, 1599, in the mid{t of the gcclamations of the peo- 
ple, and accompanied by a numerous train of Nobility and 
Gentry, who, from aſfection to his perſon, had attached them- 
{elves to all his fortunes, and hoped to acquire fame, as well as 
military experience, under him. He had a very ftormy paſſage, 


in which the Earl of Kildare, and ſome other gentlemen, were 


caſt away (c). The firſt act of authority which he exerciſed, 
upon his arrival at Dublin, was an indiſcretion, but of the ge- 
nerous þ:::4; and in both theſe reſpetts ſuited to his character. 
He appointed his intimate friend, the Earl of . 
General of the horſe; a Nobleman who had diſpleaſed the 
Qucen, by ſecretly marrying without her conſent, and whom 
ſhe had therefore enjoined Eflex not to employ in any command 
under him. She no ſooner heard of this inſtance of difobedtence, 
than ſhe reprimanded him, and ordered him to recall his com- 
miſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who had imayined that 
ſome reaſons, which he oppoſed to her firſt injunctions, had 
convinced her, had the imprudence to remonſtrate againſt theſe 
tecond orders; and it was not till ſhe repeated her commands, 
that he could be prevailed on to diſplace his friend (4). 

The Earl of + flex, ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, entered 
Epon action; but he did not lead his forces immediately into 
Uliter againſt Tyrone, the Chief of the rebels, according to his 
own advice in England, and the Queen's expreſs command; 
but was prevailed on by ſome of the Council, who aimed at 
their own private intereit more than the public good, to lead his 

troops 


{4 ) Bumc's Hiſt. of England, Vol. V. P. 420, 421. (c) Dirch's Ne- 
* * 7 » P N * 
moics, Vol. II. 2. 390. (4 Hume, as belt. 
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troops againſt the rebels in Munſter (e). This unhappy ſtep 
proved the ruin of his enterprize ; however, he obliged all the 
rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit, or fly into the neighbouring 
provinces. And the Earl now wrote a long letter to the Queen 
containing a repreſentation of the preſent fate of affairs in He- 
land (J). ; 
Eſſex's troops, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, in 
the courſe of the expedition againſt the rebels of Munſter, were 
now become extremely ſickly ; and oa their return to Dublin, 
about the middle of July, were ſurprizingly diminiſned in 
number. The Earl had alto the mortihcation to find, by letters 
from England, that his enemies had found means to give the 
deen 2 very unfavourable opinion of his conduct; which oc- 
caſioned him to write the following letter to her Majeſty. 


May it pleaſe your Majelly, f 
Although I ſee your ſtyle already changed, and nothing 
but gathering clouds and foul weather after me ; yet my duty, 
faith, and induſtry, mall never alter. Let me fall as low, and 
as ſoon, as deſtiny and yourſelf have agreed. I am prepared 
for all tliings. But, dear Sovereign, when you are weary of 
me, let me die as a private man. Take care of your ho- 
nour ; take pity of your brave army, whereof, for the time, 
I am the head and foul ; and take to heart, that our ſucceſs 
imports your eſtate. Value ſuch honeſt men as we, that un- 
dergoall hazards and miſeries for your ſafety and greatneſs ; 
and cheriſh ſuch gallant and worthy ſervants as this bearer, 
who will take it for as great happineſs to be ſacrificed for you, 
as others, whom you favour moſt, will to be made great and 
„ happy by you. Cheriſh them, I humbly beſeech you upon 
„the knees of my heart; for they muſt ſweat and bleed for 
you, whea a crew of thoſe, which now more delight you, 
« will prove but unprofitable ſervants, And if your Majeſty, 
if you, | ſay, whole parting with me ſo pierced my very ſoul, 
can be transformed by thoſe Sirens that are about you, then 

3 E 2 «© think, 


* 
* 
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(e) * The Iriſh Counſellors per- 
ſuaded him, that the ſcalon was too 
carly for the enterprize ; and that as 
the Moraſſes, in which the Iriſh uſu— 
ally ſheltered themſelves, would not, 
as yet, be paſſable to the Englith 
forces, it would be better to employ 
the preſent time in an expedition into 

lunſter. Their ſecret reaſon for this 
advice was, that many of them poſ- 
felled eitates in that province, and 
were deſirous to have the enemy dit- 
lodged from their ncighbourhogd, 


But the ſame ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had 
induced them to give this counſel, 
made them ſoon after difown it, when 
they found the bad conſequences with 
which it was attended.”-----Hume, 
P. 422. 

(J) This letter, which is a curious 
and valuable one, though of too great 
length to be inſerted in our Work, 
may be found in Birch's Memoirs, 
Vel. II. P. 415---418. and allo iu 
Guthric's Hilt, of England, Vol, III. 
. 5455-547" 
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* think, that you ſhall quickly hear, that a brave death ſhall 
„ ranſcm from ſcorn and miſery 
« Your Majeſty's humbleſt ſervant, . 
c ESS EX (g).“ 


The Earl ſoon after received letters from the Queen, in which 
ſhe expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at his having delayed his march 
into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, and repeated her orders upon that 
head in very ſtrong terms. Before theſe arrived, Sir Henry 
Harrington, with ſome of the troops, had been worſted by an in- 
{crior number of the O' Brians; which ſo exaſperated Eſſex, that 
he caſhiered all the Officers, and decimated the private men. He 
had now received the Queen's orders, and was on the point of 
marcking into Ulſter, when he was prevailed upon to enter into 
the county of Ophelie, to reduce the O'Connors and the 
O' Moores, which he performed; but his troops were thereby 
ſo much harraſſed and diminiſhed, that, by the advice of the 
Council of Ireland, he wrote home for a recruit of two thouſand 
men. At length, preparing to march into Ulſter, he ſent orders 
to Sir Conyers Clifford, who commanded in Connaught, to 
march towards the enemy on that ſide, that Tyrone might be 
obliged to divide his forces; which was executed, but with 
ſuch ill fortune, that the Engliſh, being ſurprized, were de- 
feated, with the Iois of their Commander in chief, together 
with Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, and one hundred and forty men, 
In the midſt of theſe misfortunes in Ireland, an army was ſud- 
denly raiſed in England, under the command of the Earl of 
Nottingham; the reaſon aſſigned for which was, the expectation 
of a new Spanith invaſion ; but it is ſaid, that theſe forces were 
really aſſembled in conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of Effex's 
enemies to the Queen, that he rather meditated an invatiion of 
his native country, than the reduction of the Iriſh rebels (,. 
However, upon the arrival of the ſuccours from England, the 
Earl of Eſſex prepared for his expedition into Ulſter. The 
army was ſo extremely averſe to this enterprize, that mary of 
them counterfeited ſickneſs, and many of them deſerted ; and 
Eſſex found, that after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, he could 
ſcarcely lead three thouſand men againſt the rebels. He 
marched, however, with this ſmall army; but was ſoon ſenſible, 
that, in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to 
eſſectuate any thing againſt an enemy, who, though ſuperior in 
number, were determined to avoid every deciſive action (2). He 

hearkened, 
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{ z ) Birch, as before, P. 424, 425. 

(+) Biograph. Britan, See alſo 
Spced's Hiſt. of Gr, Britain, P. 1209, 
Edit, 1632. 

(i) On the 4th of September, the 
Farl of Eſſex + marched through the 


plain country to the mill of Louth, 
and encamped beyond the river to- 
wards Ferny, as Tyrone did through 
the wood, and lodged in the next 
wood to his Lordihip, keeping his 
ſcout of horſe in ſight of the quarters 
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hearkened, therefore, to a meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, who de- 
fired a conference; and a place near the two camps was accord- 
ingly appointed. The Generals met without any of their at- 
tendants, and a river ran between them, into which Tyrone en- 
tered to the depth of his ſaddle : but Eſſex ſtood on the oppo- 
ſite bank. After half an hour's conference, in which Tyrone 
behaved with great ſubmiſſion and reſpect to the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the firſt of May, re- 
newable from ſix weeks to fix weeks; but which might be — 
off by either party upon a fortnight's warning. Eſſex alſo re- 
ceived from Tyrone propoſals for a peace, in which that rebel - 
lious Chieftain had inſerted many unreaſonable and exorbitant 
conditions. And there appeared afterwards ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpeR, that Eſſex here commenced an unjuſtifiable commerce 


P 


with the enemy (4). 


of his Lordſhip, who being obliged 
to ſtay for a ſupply of victuals irom 
Dredah, conſulted what was to be 
done againſt Tyrone's army, or how 
their faltneſs might be entered In 
this debate it was declaied by all, 
that his Lordſhip's army being tar 
leſs in ſtrength, was not to at- 
tempt trenches, and to fight upon 
ſuch infinite diſadvantage; but that a 
ſtrong garriſon might be placed at 
Louth, or ſome place thereabouts, to 
annoy the bordering rebels, and to 
defend the whole county of Louth ; 
and that ſince the army was there, it 
ſhould be drawn out one day, and 
offer battle with its 2500 tot and 300 
horſe, to the rebels 5000 foot aud g00 
horſe. In conformity to this reſolu- 
tion, his Lordſhip firlt viewed Louth, 
and found it utterly unfit, there being 
no fewel to he procured ncar, nor 
any ſtrength to be made in a ſhort 
time, And the fame day, Sept. 5, 
he had a gentleman ſent to him from 
Tyrone, one II. Hagan, his Conſtable 
of Dungannon, and a man highly fa- 
voured and truited by him. This 
Hagan delivered his maſter's deſire to 
parlcy with the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
refuſed it, and told Hagan, that he 
would be the next morning on the 
hill between both the camps; and if 
Tyrone would then ſpeak with him, 
he would be found in the head of the 
Loops, With this en{wer Hagan re- 


Eſſex 


turned; and the next morning his 
Lordſhip drew out 2000 foot and goo 
horſe, leaving a Colonel and 500 foot 
and 200 horle to guard the quarters 
and baggage. He firſt imbattled his 
men upon the firſt great hill, where 
he came in {ight of Tyrone, and then 
maiched forward to another hill, on 
which Tyrone's guard of horſe ſtood, 
which they quitted, and there his 
Lordſhip's army made good the place 
till it was near three in the afternoon, 
during which time Tyrone's foot ne- 
ver ſhewed themſelves out of the 
wood, and his horſe were driven 
from all the hills between the army 
and the wood; on which occation 
there was ſome ſkirmiſh amoaglt the 
light horſe, in which a French gentle- 
men of his Lordſhip's troop, and an 
Engliſh gentleman of the Earl of 
Southampton's, were the only perſons 
wounded, After this ſkirmiſh, a 
horſeman of Tyrone's called to the 
Lord-Licutenant's men, and delivered 
this meſſage, that his maſter would 
not fight, nor draw forth his troops, 
but deſired to ſpeak with the Lord- 
Lieutenant, but not betwixt the twa 
armies,” ---Birch's Memoirs, Vol. II. 
P. 428, 

(4) Hume's Hiſt. of England, 
Vol. V. P. 424. The ingenious Mr. 
Horace Walpole oblerves, that * the 
Earl's treaty with Tyrone is a great 
blemiſh on his memory, Though 
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Eſſex ſeems to have been induced to conclude this truce with 
Tyrone, in conſequence of - weak and Qcijc:age reſolution that 
he had taken of returning to England, whither he had once 
ſome thoughts, it is ſ i, of tran{poriing a body of his forces, 
but he was diTuadcd from i, by his frieuds, ti: imagined, 
from what he heard from England, that his enemies there 
were doing all they cold to ruin him with the Queen; and, 
therefore, upon recciving a ſharp letter, directed to him and the 
Council, from her Majeſty, he determined to tay no longer, bat 
ſettling the Government in the beſt manner he could, accompa- 
nied with a few of his friends, he immediately ſet out for Eng- 
land (1). Making ſpeedy journics, he arrived at Court before 
any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions; and though 
beſmeared with dirt ayd ſw eat, iic haſtened up ſtairs to the pre. 
ſence chamber, and from thence to the privy- chamber; nor 
ſtopped till he was in the Queen's bed- chamber, who was newly 
riſen, and was fitting wien her hair about her face. He threw 
himſelf on his knees, kiſſed her hand, and had ſome private 
conference with her; where he was ſo graciouſly received, 
that, on his departure, he was heard to expreſs great ſatisfac- 
tion, and to thank GOD, that, though he had ſuffered much 
trouble, and many ftorms abroad, he found a ſweet calm at 
home (un). 

Put this promiſing and ſavourable ſtate of the Earl's affairs 
was of very ſhort continuance, For when he waited on her 
Miajefty in the afterncon, he found her extremely altered in her 

arriage towards him. She ordered him to be confined to his 
chamber, and to be twice examined by the Council ; and though 
his anſwers were calm and ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him uo the 
cuſtody of the Lord-Keeper Egerton, and held him ſcqueſtered 
from all company, even from that of his Counteſs, nor was ſo 
much as the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. 
Eſſex's 


land, that they meditated no hurt to 
the Queen, yet rather than miſcarty, 
they would have drawn blood even 
from herſelf. Bacon's Papers, Vol. II. 
P. 493. I fear, no practices of his 
enemies could juſtify Eſſex in ſuch 
views! If it is true, that Sir Robert 
Cecil, to draw him into an unwar- 


the Irih Gencral had an army of 
five thouſand foot and five hundred 
norſe, and Effex but two thouſand 
ive hundred foot and three hundred 
horſe, yet Tyrone had dilcovercd 
evident marks of dreading the Eng- 
zin; and as the Earl had reccived 
zuch unuſual powers in his commiſ- 


4, A ch. ans ws 


don, it behoved him to do a little 
worc than patch up a treaty with the 
Irtin: there even appeared on his 
trial fome ſymptoms of too ambi- 
tous deſigns in his union with Ty- 
rone. Sir Chriflopher Blount, ſather— 
m-law ot Eſſex, confeſſed that there 
tad been fome mention of tranſport - 
33 part of the Irih army into Eng- 


rantable and haſty journey to England, 
{topped all veifels but one, which was 
to tpread a falſe report of the Queen's 
death, Cecil's art was equal to his ini- 
quity.”---Catal, of Royal and Noble 
Authors, Vol. I. P. 132. Edit. 1738. 

) YVig. Biograph. Britan. 

(n; Hume, as before, P. 425. 
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Effex's behaviour, however, was ſtill humble and ſubmiſſive, 
though he was extremely ſhocked at the height of the Queen's 
indignation againſt him. It was given out, that if he would 
deſire his liberty, and return to Ireland, he ſhould have it: but 
he ſeemed reſolved never to go thither again, nor to meddle 
with any matters of war or ſtate, but only to lead a private coun- 
try life. However, his chagrin at the proceedings of the 
Queen againſt him, and at the triumph gained by bis enemies, 
preyed ſo much upon his ſpirits, that he fell into a diſtempes 
which ſecmed to put his life in danger. The Queen then ſeemed 
to be alarmed at the Earl's ſituation, and ſhe ordered eight phy- 
ficians of the beſt experience to conſult upon his caſe, who re- 
turned their opinion of the great danger of it; upon which ſhe 
ſent Dr. James to him with ſome broth, and a meſſage, that he 
ſhould comfort himſelf ; and that ſhe would, if ſhe might with 
her honour, viſit him; and it was obſerved, that when the ſpoke 
this, ſhe had tears in her cyes. She likewiſe commanded, that 
he ſhould be removed from the chamber where he was, to the 
Lord-Keeper's own chember. But though her Majeſty's meſſage 
gave him ſome comfort, yet he was ſo exhauſted, that his life 
was not exp: for many days (). However, he at length be- 
gan to recover ; and in the beginning of January, 1609, he 
was able to lit, and to eat at table. 

But ſoon after Eſſex's recovery, the Qucen's reſentment 
againſt him ſeemed to increaſ:. She was extremely diſguſted 
at the partiality which the people diſcovered for him, who be- 
ing poſſeſſed with an high opinion of the Earl's merit, com- 
plained of the injuſtice which was done him, by his removal 
from Court, and by his confinement. Libels were ſecretly diſ- 
perſed againſt Cecil and Kaleigh, and all his enemies. And his 
popularity, which was always great, ſeemed rather to be in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed by his misfortunes (). About this 
time the Queen received a new cifence, from the dedication of 
the firſt part of“ the Life and Reign of King Henry LV.” to 
the Earl of Eſſex, by Dr. Hayward, afterwards Sir John Hay- 
ward, a Civilian. In the dedication were theſe expreſſions, 
% Macxus SIQUIDEM Es, ET PRAESENTI JUDICIO ET FU- 
© TURI TEMPORIS EXPECTATiONE.,” This, with the ſubject 
of the book, the Hiſtory of the depoiing of King Richard If 


415 


occaſioned the Author, Dr. Hayward (y), to be committed to 


Priſon, 
() Birch, P. 44m. ons impriſonment on accannt of the 
(e ) Hume, P. 429. above Work, which was pulatiilied in 


( £ ) JOHN HAYWARD was 4to. and entitled, «„ The firlt part ot 
ucated in the Univeriity of Cam- the hife and reign of K. Henry IV. 
bridge, where he took the degree of © extending to the end 6 the fel 
Doctor of Laws, Ile {ultcred a ted:- © year of his reign,” The dedica- 


an 
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priſon, where he continued for a conſiderable time. The 
Queen, who imagined that this Hiſtory was a ſeditious prelude 
to put into the people's heads boldneſs and faction, and thought 
that there was treaſon in it, aſked Mr. Francis Bacon, Whether 
he could not find paſſages in it, that might involve that crime ? 
To which he anſwered, that for treaſon he could find none, but 
for felony very many, And when her Majeſty aſked, Wherein ? 
he told her, that the Author had committed very apparent theſt, 
for he had taken moſt of the ſentences out of , =. wh and 
having tranſlated them into Engliſh, inſerted them into his text. 
And at another time, when the Queen could not be perſuaded 
that the book was the performance of the Writer, whoſe name 
was prefixed, but that it had ſome more miſchievous Author, 
and ſaid with great indignation, that the would have him racked 
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tion of this Work to the Earlof Eſſex 
was his great offence ; though it was 
preteuded, but without the leaſt rea- 
{on, that it was written on purpoſe to 
encourage the depoſing of the Queen. 
In 1610, Dr, Hayward was appointed 
by King James one of the Hiſtorio- 
graphers of Chelſea College, near 
London. This College was intended, 
ſays Fuller, for à ſpiritual garriſon, 
with a magazine of all books for that 
purpoſe, where learned Divines ſhould 
Rudy and write in maintenance of all 
controverſies againſt the Papiſts. Be- 
des the Divines, at leait two able 
Hiſtorians were to be maintained in 
the College, to record and tranſmit 
to poſterity all memorable pellages 
in Church and State. This ſcheme 
was puſhed by the King and other 
conſiderable Perfonages, and was in 
agitation ſor ſome years; but was at 
length dropped, though tor what rea- 
ſon does not appear. i 

In 1613, Dr. Hayward publiſhed, 
in 4to. „Ihe Lives of the three Nor- 
« mans, Kings of England ; WiI- 
4% ham I. William II. Henry I,“ 
and dedicated them to Charles, 
Prince of Wales. In 1619, he re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood 
from his Majeſty at Whitehall. In 
1624, he publiſhed a diſcourſe, in- 
titled, „Of ſupremacy in affairs of 
« religion : dedicated to Prince 
Charles. It is written in the manner 
of a converſation held at the table of 
Dr. Toby Matthews, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, in the time of the Parhament 
allembled in 1605 ; and the propoſi- 


to 


tion maintained is, that ſupreme 
power in eccleſiaſtical affairs is 2 
right ot Sovereignty, He wrote 
likewiſe “ The Life and Reign of 
« King Edward VI,” which was 
publiſhed in 1630, in 4to. But this 
was poithumous; for he died on the 
27th of June, 1627, He publiſhed 
allo leveral theological and other 
Pieces. 

Anthony Wood tells us, that Sir 
John Hayward“ was accounted a 
* — and godly man, and one 
6 better read in theological Authors 
than in thoſe belonging to his own 
« profeſſion: and that with regard to 
his Hiſtories, the phraſe and words 
« in them were in their time eſteemed 
& very good.” Biſhop Nicholſon, 
in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ob- 
ſerves, that“ he had the repute 
„in his time of a good clean pen 
„and fmooth ſtyle; though ſome 
© have ſince blamed him for being @ 
little too dramatical.” Mr. Strype 
fays, that our Author “ muit be read 
„with caution ; that his ſtyle and 
language is good, and fo is his 
& laucy : but that he uſes it too much 
© for an Hiſtorian, which puts him 
* ſometimes on making ſpeeches for 
others, which they never ſpake, and 
„to relate matters which perhaps 
they never thought on.” In con- 
firmation of which cenſure, Dr. White 
Kennet has fince affirmed him to be 
© a proleſſed ſpeech- maker through 
* all his little Hiſtory of Henry IV.” 
New and Gen. Biog. Dich. 8vo, Vol. 
VI, P. 341, 342, 
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to produce that Author: but Bacon replied, © Nay, Madam, he 
« is a Doctor; never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtyle. Let 
« him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be 
«© enjoined to continue the ſtory where it breaketh off; and 1 
* will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, to judge whether he 
«« were the Author or no ().“ 

The Queen, in order to juſtify to the public her conduct with 
regard to the Earl of Eſſex, had often expreſſed her intentions 
of having him tried in the Star-Chamber for his offences; but 
ſhe at length contented herſelf with having him only examined 
by the Privy Council, by whom he was j reprimanded, 
diſmiſſed from the Council- board, ſuſpended from the exerciſe 
of all his great offices, except that of Maſter of the Horſe, and 
committed to cuſtody, His confinement was continued for 
about a-month after his being cenſured by the Council ; and 
he was then permitted to be at liberty. He was, however, ſtill 
refuſed acceſs to the Queen, her Majeſty abſolutely refuſing to 
admit him to her preſence. | 

Eſſex had long poſſeſſed a monopoly of ſweet wines ; and 2s 
his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected that ths 
Queen would renew it, and conſidered this event as the critical 
circumſtance of his life, which would determine whether he 
could ever hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority, But 
Elizabeth refuſed his demand, and that in a very contemptuous 
manner. This rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, was the final 
ruin of this young Nobleman, and was the ſource of great ſor- 
row and vexation to the Queen herſelf. Eſſex, who had with 
great difficulty ſo long ſubdued his high ſpirit, and whoſe pa- 
tience was now exhauſted, imagining that the Queen was en- 
tirely inexorable, burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of 
prudence, and was determined to ſeek relief, by proceeding to 
the utmoſt extremities againſt his enemies. Even during his 
greateſt favour, he had been accuſtomed to carry matters with 
an high hand againſt his Sovereign; and as this practice grati- 
fied his own temper, and was ſometimes ſucceſsful, he had im- 
prudently W * that it was the only proper method of ma- 
naging her. But being now reduced to deſpair, he gave entire 
reins to his violent diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of 
duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the general favour which 
he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed anew every art of popularity; 
and endeavoured to increaſe the general good-will by an hoſpi- 
table manner of living. His former employments had given 
him great connections with gentlemen of the military character; 
and he now entertained, by additional careſſes and civilities, a 
friendſhip with great numbers of that profeſſion, whoſe attach- 
ment, he hoped, might, in his preſent views, prove ſerviceable to 
him (7). Heis alſo ſaid to have ſecretly courted the confidence 
of the Catholics; but his chief truſt lay in the Puritans, whom 
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he openly careſſed, and whoſe manners he ſeemed to have 
adopted. But the greateſt imprudence of this Nobleman pro- 
ceeded from the openneſs of his temper, by which he was ill qua- 
lified to ſucceed in difficult and dangerous projects. He in- 
dulged himſelf in great liberties of ſpeech, and was even heard 
to ſay of the Queen, that ſhe was now grown an old woman, | 
„and was become as crooked in her mind as in her body.” 
Some Court Ladies, whoſe favours Eſſex had formerly neglected, | 
carried theſe ſtories, and incenſed her to an high degree againit 
him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this head ; and | 
though ſhe was now approaching to her ſeventieth year, ſhe al- 

lowed her Courtiers, and even foreign Ambaſſadors, to compli- 
ment her upon her beauty; nor had all her good ſenſe been able 
to cure her of this prepoſterous inſirmity. But there was 
another ſtep taken by Eſſex, which was, if poſſible, more pro- 
voking to the Queen, than the ſarcaſms he had thrown out on | 
her age and deformity ; and this was, his making ſecret appli- 

cations to the King of Scots, her heir and ſucceſſor. | 

But Eſſex now proceeded to concert the moſt violent methods | 
of ruining his adverſaries at Court, being chiefly inſtigated, as 
it is generally ſaid, by his Secretary, Mr. Cuff, who had 
acquired a great aſcendant over him. A ſelect Council of male- 
contents was formed, who commonly met at Drury-houſe, and 
were compoſed of Sir Charles Davers, to whom the houſe be- 
longed, the Earl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John Littleton ; and 
Eſſex, who boaſted that he had an hundred and twenty Barons, 
Knights, and gentlemen of note, at his devotion, and who 
truſted ſtill more to his influence and authority with the popu- 
lace, communicated to his aſſociates thoſe ſecret deſigns and re- 
ſolutions, with which his conſidence in ſo powerful a party had 
inſpired him. Among other criminal projects, he deliberated 
with them concerning the method of taking arms ; and aſked 
their opinion whether he had beſt begin with ſeizing the Palace 
or the Tower, or ſet out with making himſelf maſter at once of 
both places. The firſt enterprize bcing preferred, a method was 
concerted for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the 
palace- gates, that Davis ſhould ſeize the hall, and Davers the 
guard- chamber and preſence-chamber ; and that Eflex ſhould 
ruſh in from the Meuſe, attended by a body of his partizans; 
ſhould entreat the Queen, with all demouſtrations of humility, 
to remove his enemies; ſhould oblige her to affemble a Parlia- 
ment, and ſhould, with common conſent, ſettle a new plan of 
Government. 

While theſe deſperate projects were in agitation, Eſſex's de- 
ſigns appear to have been ſuſpected by the Queen and her Mi- 
niſters; for her Majeſty {ent Robert Sackville, the Treaſurer's 
ſon, to Eſſex-houſe, on pretence of a viiit ; but, in reality, with 
a view of diſcovering whether there was in that place any m 
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courſe of people, or any extraordinary preparations, which 
might threaten an inſurre&ion. Soon after, Eſſex received a 
ſummons to attend the Council, which met at the Treaſurer's 
houſe; and while he was reflecting on this circumſtance, and 
comparing it with the late unexpected viſit from Sackville, a 
| private note was conveyed to him, by which he was warned to 
| provide for his own ſafety, He then concluded, that all his 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, and therefore excuſed himſelf to the 
| Council on pretence of an indiſpoſition ; and he immediately 
| diſpatched meſſengers to his moſt intimate aſſociates, requeſting 
| 

| 

| 


their advice and aſſiſtance in the preſent critical ſituation of his 
affairs. They accordingly met, and deliberated whether they 
ſhould abandon all their projects, and fly the kingdom; or in- 
ſtantly ſeize the palace with the force which they could aſ- 
ſemble ; or rely upon the affections of the citizens, who were 
enerally known to bear a great affection to the Earl. Eſſex 
eclared againſt the firſt expedient, and profeſſed himſelf deter- 
mined to undergo any fate rather than ſubmit to live the life of 
a fugitive; and he at length reſolved upon the wild project of 
| raiſing the city in his favour, relying upon the good-will of the 
1 citizens, and perſuading himſelf, that Thomas Smith, the She- 
riff of London, who had the command of a thouſand trained- 
bands, would ſupport him on all occaſions ( w). The execution 
of this ſcheme was, however, delayed till the next day ; and 
emiſſaries were diſpatched to all Eſſex's friends, informing them 
that Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes againſt his lite, and 
entreating their preſence and aſſiſtance. 
Next day, Saturday the $th of February, there appeared at 
i Eſſex-houſe the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, the Lords 
| Sandys and Monteagle, with about three hundred gentlemen of 
good quality and fortune ; and Effex informed them of the dan- 
| ger to which, he pretended, the machinations of his enemies 
3 expoſed him. To ſome, he ſaid, that he would throw himſelf 
at the Queen's feet, and ſolicit her juſtice and protection; while 
to others he boaſted of his intereſt in the city, and affirmed, that 
whatever might happen, this reſource could never fail him. The 
Queen was informed of theſe deſigns, by means of intelligence, 
conveyed, as is ſuppoſed, to Raleigh by Sir Ferdinando Gorges; 
and having ordered the Magiſtrates of London to keep the citi- 
zens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, the Lord-Keeper, to Eſſex- 
houſe, with the Earl of Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, Comp- 
troller, and Popham, Lord Chiet-Juſtice, in order to learn the 
cauſe of theſe unuſual commotions. They were with dificulty 
admitted through a wicket ; but all their ſervants were excluded, 
except the purſe-bearer. After ſome altercation, in which they 
charged Eſſex's adherents, upon their allegiance, to lay down 
their arms, and were threatened in their turn by the multitude 
who ſurrounded them, the Earl, who ſound that matters were 
3 F 2 paſt 
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paſt recall, reſolved to leave them priſoners in his houſe, and to 
proceed in the execution of his former project. He iſſued out 
with about two hundred attendants, armed only with ſwords ; 
and in his way to the city was joined by the Earl of Bedford 
and Lord Cromwell. He cried, aloud, ©* For the Queen! for 
the Queen! a plot is laid for my life;” and then proceeded 
to the houſe of Smith, the Sheriff, on whoſe ſupport he had great 
reliance. The citizens flocked about him in amazement; but 
though he told them, that England was ſold to Spain, and ex- 
horted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſe they could not do him 
any ſervice, no one ſhewed a diſpoſition to join him. The She- 
Tiff, on the Earl's approach to his houſe, ſtole out at the back- 
door, and made the beſt of his way to the Lord-Mayor, Eſſex, 
in the mean while, obſerving the coldneſs of the citizens, and 
hearing that he was proclaimed a traitor by the Earl of Cumber- 
land and the young Lord Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, 
and thought of retreating to his own houſe. He found the 
ſtreets in fis paſſage barricadoed, and guarded by the citizens 
under the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his attempt to force 
his way, Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he bore great 
friendſhip, was killed, as were alſo two or three of the Lon- 
doners; and the Earl himſelf, attended by a few of his fol- 
lowers, (for the greater part began ſecretly to withdraw them- 
ſelves), retired towards the river, and taking boat, arrived at 
Eſſex-houſe. He there found, that Gorges, whom he had ſent 
before to capitulate with the Lord- Keeper and the other Coun- 
ſellors, had given them all their liberty, and had gone to Court 
with them. He was now reduced to deſpair; and appeared de- 
termined, in proſecution of Lord Sandys's advice, to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like a brave 
man, with his ſword in his hand, than by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. But his houſe being inveſted by the Lord- Admiral, 
ſeveral other Peers, and a body of horſe and foot, he was at laſk 
prevailed upon to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner, upon the pro- 

miſe of civil treatment, and a fair and impartial hearing ( x ). 
The Earl of Eſſex, and his friend the Earl of Southampton, 
were at firſt conveyed by the Lord-Admiral to the Archbiſhop's 
palace at Lambeth, and not to the Tower, becauſe the night 
was dark and ſtormy, and the paſſage through the river imprac 
ticable : but they were ſoon after, by the Queen's order, con- 
veyed to the Tower in a barge, as the Earl of Rutland, the 
Lords Sandys, Cromwell, and Monteagle, and Sir Charles Da- 
vers, and dir Henry Bromley, were in boats, the reſt of the 
conſpirators being committed to the public priſons (5). On 
the 19th of the ſame month, the Earl of Eſſex was tried for high 
treaſon before his Peers, as was alſo the Earl of Southampton. 
They were both found guilty, and received ſentence of death, 
which was pronounced by the Lord Buckhurſt, who fat as Lord 
High 


( x ) Hume, P. 442---444, ( y ) Birch, P. 468. 
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High Steward, Notwithſtanding the obligations which Bacon 
was under to the Earl of Eſſex, he pleaded againſt him as one 
of the Queen's Council. The behaviour of Eſſex at this trial 
was manly and decent ; he {ny a contempt for his life, but 
not for his reputation; and ſaid, that he had no ill deſigns 
againſt the Queen's 3 nor would be ungrateful to her 
mercy, if it was extended to him, though he believed he ſhould 
never purchaſe it at the expence of any mean ſubmiſſions. Af- 
ter ſentence was pronounced, the Earl ſaid, If her Majeſty had 
* fo pleaſed, this body of mine might have done her better 
« ſervice, but I am glad it can ſerve her any way.” 

After Eſſex was remanded back to the Tower, great pains 
were taken to draw from him large and full confeſſions ; and 
the Miniſters who attended him laboured to convince him, that 
it was his duty to diſcloſe all he knew; and which he accord- 
ingly did, though it was highly prejudicial to his friends, and 
could do no good to himſelf (2). The Queen appeared to be 
in extreme agitation of mind, and very irreſolute with reſpect to 
the execution of the ſentence againſt the Earl of Eſſex, which 
ſhe at firſt countermanded by Mr. Cary ; but afterwards being 
eee, by his obſtinacy, as ſhe imagined, in not imploring 

er mercy, ſhe ſent Mr. Darcy with an order for his execution. 
And accordingly he was beheaded within the 'T ower, on the 25th 
of February, 1600-1, dying with great firmne!s, though with 
much piety and devotion ( a). 

Such was the untimely end, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, of ROBERT, Earl of ESSEX ! a Nobleman of excellent 
parts, and the moſt elegant accompliſhments, but a victim to his 
own raſhneſs, imprudence, and ungoverned paſſions. He was, 
as to his perſon, tall, but not very well made; his countenance 
was reſerved, and his air rather martial than courtly ; very neg- 
ligent in his dreſs, and little addicted to trifling diverſions. He 
was diſtinguiſhed for his generoſity, fincerity, and valour; and 
for the warmth and firmneſs of his friendſhips. But the vio- 
lence of his paſſions often led him aſtray ; and he ſometimes 
diſcovered great unſteadineſs, and was too eafily diverted from 
his beſt reſolutions by the influence of thoſe about him. He 
was learned himſelf, and a generous patron of men of letters, 
He poſſeſſed an extraordinary degree of eloquence, and wrote 
with uncommon elegance and perſpicuity. He was courteous 

and 


() „ The Earl hid a ſolemn 


.tincture of religion, (ſays Mr. Wal- 


pole) of which his enemies availed 
themſelves to work him to the greateſt 
blemilh of his life, the diſcovery of 
the abettors of his lait raſh dehgn, 
He had ſcarce a fault beſides which 
did not flow from the Nobleneſs of 
his nature,” -.-.Catal. of Royal and 
Noble Authors, Vol. I. P. 133. 
( a ) Several of the Earl's accoms- , 


plices were afterwards put to death. 
Sir Charles Davers aud Sir Chriſto. 
pher Blount were beheaded on 
Tower-Hill; and Sir Gilly Merrick 
and Mr, Cuff were hanged at Ty- 
burn. The Earl of Soutnampton re- 
mained in the Tower during the re- 
mainder of Queen Eliabet's reign, 
but was ſet at liberty on the acceſſion 
of King James I, 
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and affable, and extremely. liberal and hoſpitable, He was 
much more eminent for his ſobriety and temperance, than his 
continency. By Mrs. Southwell, one of his miſtreſſes, he had a 
natural ſon, named Walter, By his Counteſs, who was daughter 
of Sir Francis Walſingham, and widow of Sir Philip Sydney, he 
left one ſon and two daughters, who were reſtored in blood in 
the firſt year of King James I. Robert, Earl of Eſſex, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter; and Frances, married 
to William, Earl and Marquis of Hereford, and afterwards 
Duke of Somerſet ; and Dorothy, married firſt to Sir Henry 
Shirley, and afterwards to William Stafford, Eſq; 

Several ſma!l Pieces written by the Earl of Eſſex are enume- 
rated by Mr. Horace Walpole in his Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors, Many of his letters have been publiſhed in 
different collections, particularly in the Caballa, and among the 
Bacon Papers. But of all his compoiitions (ſays the ingenious 
Writer juſt mentioned) the moſt excellent, and in many reſpects 
equal to the performances of the greateſt geniuſſes, is a long let- 
ter to the Queen from Ireland, ſtating the fituation of that 
country in a moſt maſterly manner, both as a General and a 
Stateſman, and concluding with {ſtrains of the tendereſt elo- 
quence, on finding himſelf ſo unhappily expoſed to the artifices 
of his enemies during his abſence. It cannot fail to excite ad- 
miration, that a man raviſhed from all improvement and reflec« 
tion at the age cf ſeventeen, to be nurſed, perverted, fondled, 
dazzled in a Court, ſhould notwithſtanding have ſnatched ſuch 
opportunities of cultivating his mind and underſtanding.” 

We have already taken notice, that Queen Elizabeth 1s ſup- 

oſed to have been induced to give orders for the execution of 
the Earl of Eſſex, in reſentment for his declining to ſolicit her 
mercy. But there is ſome reaſon to believe, that he was not in- 
flexible againſt all application to her Majeſty, though unfortu- 
nate in having it intercepted, as it is ſaid, from her knowledge, 
by the Counteis of Nottingham. This has, indeed, been re- 
jected by ſeveral Hiſtorians as romantic; but there are ſuch evi- 
dences of this remarkable tranſaction, as have induced ſome 
very reſpectable modern Writers to give credit to it (%). Francis 
Oſborne, a ſenſible and well- informed Writer, is one of the firſt 
who publiſhed this ſtory. But the Chevalier Louis Aubery de 
Maurier, many years the French Miniſter in Holland, and a man 
of great parts and unſuſpected veracity, relates the ſame ſtory, 
with ſome little variation, as an undoubted truth; and that upon 
the authority of an Engliſh Miniſter, who might be well pre- 
ſamed to know what he taid. The words of this Hiſtorian are 
as follows. It will not, I believe, be thought either imperti- 
« nent or diſagreeable to add here what Frince Maurice had 
: « from 


(6 V. Birch's Hiſtorical view of Hiltory of England, Vol. V. P. 466, 
the Negociations, &c. P. 206, 207. 467, 468. Catal. of Royal and No- 
Memoirs of the rcign of Queen Eli- ble Authors, Vol, I. P. 141. 
zahcth, Vol, II. P. 481. Humc's 
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* from the mouth of Mr. Carleton, Embaſſador from England 
„in Holland, who died Secretary of State; ſo well known 
« under the name of my Lord Dorcheſter, and who was a man 
of great merit. He ſaid, that Queen Elizabeth gave the Earl 
« of Eſſex a ring in the height of her paſſion for him, ordering 
„ him to keep it, and that whatever he ſhould commit ſhe 
« would pardon him when he ſhould return that pledge. Since 
that time the Earl's enemies having prevailed with the Queen, 
„ who beſides was exaſperated againit him for the contempt he 
„ ſhewed for her beauty, which, through age, began to decay, 
* ſhe cauſed him to be impeached. When he was condemned, 
e ſhe expected that he ſhould ſend her the ring, and would have 
« granted him his pardon according to her promiſe. The Earl, 
« finding himſelf in the laſt extremity, applied to Admiral 
« Howard's Lady, who was his relation, and deſired her, by a 
« perſon whom he could truſt, to return the ring into the 
« Queen's own hands. But her huſband, who was one of the 
«« Earl's greateſt enemies, and to whom ſhe told this impru- 
« dently, would not ſuffer her to acquit herſelf of the com- 


«© miſſion, ſo that the Queen conſented to the Earl's death, be- 


ing full of 2 againſt ſuch a proud and haughty 
„ ſpirit, who choſe rather to die than to implore her mercy. 
«« Some time after, the Admiral's Lady fell ſick, and being given 
«© over by her phyſicians, ſhe ſent word to the Queen, that ſhe 
« had ſomething of great conſequence to tell her before ſhe 
% died. The Queen came to her bed- ſide, and haviag ordered 
« all the attendants to withdraw, the Admiral's Lady returned 
« her, but too late, that ring from the Earl of Eſſex, deſiring to 
« be excuſed that ſhe did not return it ſooner, having been 
«« prevented doing it by her huſband. The Queen returned 
« immediately, being overwhelmed with the utmoſt grief; ſhe 
« fighed continually for a fortnight following, without taking 
4 any nouriſhment, lying a-bed entirely dreſſed, and getting up 
„ an hundred times a night. At laſt, the died with hunger and 
« with grief, becauſe ſhe had conſented to the death of a lover 
« who had applied to her for mercy (c).“ 

Whether it was this diſcovery of the Counteſs of Notting- 
ham's witholding the ring ſent by Eſſex, or any other owe 2 
that affected the Queen's ſpirits, it is certain, that for ſome time 
before her death, the was in a ſtate of the moſt extreme melan- 
choly and dejection. In a letter written about this time from a 
perſon in England to a Scots Nobleman, is the following pal- 
ſage. Our Quzen is troubled with a rheum in her arm, 
„ which vexeth her very much, beſides the grief ſhe hath con- 
« ceived for my Lord of Eſiex's death. She ſleepeth not ſo 
much by day as ſhe uſed, neither taketh reſt by night. Her 
delight is to fit in the dark, and ſometimes with ihedding 
* tears to bewail Effex (4).” And the particulars of Eliza- 

beth's 
(e) Biograph. Britan, from Iliſtoire de Hollande, P. 215; 216. 4) Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. II. P. 50%. 
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beth's laſt illneſs and death; are thus related by Mr. Hume, 
The Queen “ reſigned herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt in- 
curable melancholy. She rejected all conſolation: ſhe even re- 
fuſed food and ſuſtenance: and throwing herſelf on the floor, 
ſhe kept herſelf ſilent and immoveable, feeding her thoughts on 
her afflictions, and declaring life and exiſtence an inſufferable 
burthen to her. Few words lhe uttered ; and they were all ex- 

reſſive of ſome inward grief, which ſhe cared not to reveal: 
— ſighs and groans were the chief vent which ſhe gave to her 
deſpondency, and which, though they diſcovered her ſorrows, 
were never able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days and nights 
ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maids 
brought her ; and her phyſicians could not perſuade her to al- 
low herſelf to be put to bed, much leſs to make trial of any 
remedies which they preſcribed to her. Her anxious mind at 
laſt had ſo long preyed on her frail body, that her end was vi- 
fibly approaching; and the Council, being aſſembled, ſent the 
Lord-Keeper, the Lord-Admiral, and the Secretary, to know 
her mind with regard to her ſucceſſor. She anſwered with a 
faint voice, that as ſhe had held a Regal Scepter, ſhe deſired no 
other than a Royal Succeſſor. Cecil requeſting her to explain 
herſelf more particularly, ſhe ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a 
King to ſucceed her; and who ſhould that be but her neareſt 
kinſman, the King of Scots. Being then adviſed by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to fix her thoughts upon GOD, ſhe re- 

lied, that ſhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leaſt wander from 
Lim. Her voice ſoon after left her, her ſenſes failed, ſhe fell into 
a lethargic ſlumber, which continued ſome hours, and ſhe expired 
gently, without farther ſtruggle or convulſion, on the 24th of 
March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- 


fifth of her reign. 
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Armada, Spaniſh, account of the fitting 
out of that naval armament, 324, 
325. its defeat, g2---331. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake's account of that event, 


356 

Aſcham, Roger, his life, 86. his birth 

and education, ib, becomes eminent 
as a Greck lecturer, 88. called from 
the Univerſity to direct the ſtudies 
of the Princeſs Elizabeth, go. Which 
he continues to do for two years, 
and then leaves her without her 
conſent, ib. goes into Germany, as ſe- 
cretary to Sir Richard Moriſine, am- 
baſlador to the Emperor Charles V. 
ib, extracts from ſeveral of his 
letters to fricnds in England, 91. 
returns to England, and appointed 
Latia Secretary to Queen Mary, 


92, continued in the ſame employ- 
ment under Queen Elizabeth, and 
has the prebend of Weſtwang con · 
ferred on him, 93. his death, 94. 
his character, 95. account of his 
works, 96, 97, further particulars 
concerning him, 28 

Aylmer, Fobn, * of London, his 
life, 225. his birth and education, 
ib. made Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
226, and Biſhop of London, 227. 
his talents as a preacher, 229, his 
ſeverity againſt the Puritans, 231--- 
233. his death, 237. his character, 
ib. account of his family, 238. 
his ſentiments on ſeveral ſubjeQs, 
239, 240, 241, 


B. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, his life, 65. his 


birth and education, ib, made attor- 
ney of the court of Wards, is. 
knighted, and made Lord-keeper 
of the Great Seal, 66. his death, 
ib, his character, 67, 

Bacon, Lady, account of her, 68, her 
remarkable letter to the Earl of 
Eſſex, 385, 386, his anſwer, 387. 

Bacon, Fangis, the Earl of Eſſex's ge- 
neroſity to him, 376. his canverla- 
tion with Qucen Elizabeth con- 
cerning Dr. Hayward's Hiſt. of 
Henry IV. 406. pleads againſt the 
Earl of Eſſex at his trial, 411. 

Hale, 
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Wale, vues, Biſhon g f ory ſome 

'- account of him, 1 

Baſil, much friendſhip Nd ' 
ſhewn'to the Englih in city, 
127, 

Beaton, Jamet, Archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, ſome account of hum, 41, 42. 

Beniſon, Mr. Barnaby, Bithop Ayl- 
mer's cruel treatment of him, 
234, 235» 230, 
irchett, Peter, ſtabs Captain Haw- 
kins, 186, : 

Bris4yors,a remarkable paſſage in one of 
Aylmer 's books denial their wealth 
and ſplendor, 226, 

Boleyn, 44, Queen, her munificence 
to poor ſtudents, 2. 

Broughton, Hugh, ſome account of 
him, 120. 

Brown, George, Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, ſome account of him, 7. 

Buchanan, George, his life, 55. his 
birth wad education, Ty = * 

Paris, ib. returns to Scotland, 
made preceptor to the natural — 
of King James V. 36. offends the 
Franciſc an friars, ib, writes a poem 
againſt them, i“. is impriſoned tor 
hereſy, ib. makes his eſcape, and 
retires to Bourdecaux, ib. where he 
teaches in the public ſchools three 
years, 57. goes to Portugal, 1. 
thrown into the Inquiſition, 38. 
obtains his liberty, and goes into 
Eugland, ib. and from thence to 
France, ib, returns to Scotland. and 
made principal of St. Leonard's 
college, 59, appointed preceptor to 
Eng James, ib, jent to England as 
one "ot the commiſſioners. againtt 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ib, his 
death, 61. his character, 62. and 
that of his writings, 63, 64. 


Burleigh, Lady, account of her, 209, 


210, 


Cadiz, the Earl of Eſſex makes him felf 

U a 1 
380. is gallaut 
and gencrous behaviour there, 381. 
of him 


maler ot that city, 


Carteorigh 45 Thomas, account 
and his opinions, $52---364, 

Carleton, Biſhop, his character, 120. 

Catholic Church, 


ployed to ſupport its authority in 
Ircland, 9. 

Camendifh, Sir Ii iliam, forme account of 
him, 260, 261. 

Greil, Wiiianm, Lord Purteigh, his, life, 
192. luis birth and education, is, 


the pious arts cm- 


e che ſeryice- of *e Duke 
of Somerſet, 193. appointed Se- 
cretary of State, 19Þ. declines enz 
gaging in public bukneſFop the ac- 
ceſlion of Queen Mary; #95. made 
Secretary ot State and Privy Coun. 
ſcllor on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 

196. his vigilance, and laborious 
application to the public ſervice, 
201. created Lord Burleigh, ib. 

made Knight of the Garter, and 
appointed Lord - High - Treaſurer, 
204. his letter to Archbiſhop 
Whightgiſt concerning that Prelate's 
articles, 205. his care for the de- 
ience of the kingdom againft the 
Spaniards, 209, his extenſive in- 
fluence in every part of the Admi- 
niſtration, 210, his death, 212. his 
character, 21 3---220, account of his 
lamily, 223. farther particulars con- 
cerning him, 113. 

Ca jar, Sir Julius, account of him, 
233, 234. 

Charics V. Emperor of Germany, Ro- 
ger Aſcham'sdef cription of him, and 
of his manner of cating and drink- 
ing, 91. 

Cheke, Sir John, his life, 80. his birth 
and education, 1b. endeavours to 
promote, in conjusction with 
Smith, a juſt metliod of pronounc- 
ing Greek at Cambridge, is, ap- 
pointed tutor to King Edward VI, 
81, he is knighted, and made 
Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
Clerk of the Council, Secretary of 
State, and Privy Counlellor, * 82. 
impriſoned on the acceſſion ot 
Queen Mary, 83. obtains his hber- 
ty, and travels into-Italy and Ger- 
manv, ib. — and brought 
hack to England, 84. ſent to the 
Tower, ib. means uſed to reconcile 
him to the Church of Rome, ib. 
he recants, 15. dics heart- op” 
with grief and remorſe, 833. his 
charter, ib. account I his 
works, 16. 

Churchyard, Ti»mas, ſome account of 
him, 152, 

Cl:rk, Dr. Rarthoſomeno, the ill-treat - 
ment he reccived trom the Earl ot 
Leiceſter, 274, 273. 

Cowerdale, Miles, tome account of him, 
23. 

can, Richard, Biſhop of Ely, fome 

account of hin, 38. 39. 
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D, 


Dawiſon, Secretary, the ungenerous 
treatment he received from Qucen 
Elizabeth, 208, further particulars 
concerning him, ib, 

Devereux, Robert, Earl of Eſſex, his 
life, 371, his birth and education, 
ib, introduced at Court, 372. made 
Maſter of the Horſe, i“. becomes 
the Queen's chief favourite, 372. 
account of his expedition againſt 
Cadiz, 380, his gallant behaviour 
there, 381, returns to England, 
384- reccives a letter from Lady 
Bacon, 385. his anſwer, 387. his 
expedition tothe Azores, 389392. 
his return, 392. diſguſted at the 
Lord - Admiral Howard's being 
made Earl of Nottingham, ib. re- 
tires from Court, ib. appears there 
again, and is created Earl Marſhal, 
394. is ſtruck by the Queen, 395. 
his letter to the Lord-Keeper Eger- 
ton, ib, goes to Ircland as Lord- 
Licutenant of that kingdom, 400. 
his letter to the Queen, 401. his 
tranſactions in Ireland, 402. his 
interview with Tyrone, 493. re- 
turns haſtily to England, 404. is 
confined, 405. excites an infurrec- 
tion in London, 410. his ſchemes 
are fruſtrated, ib. is tricd for high 
treaſon, and condemned, ib. 1s be- 

headed in the Tower, 411, his cha- 
rafter, ib. 

Divixes, Biſhop Aylmer's obſervati- 
ons on the qualifications required 
in them, 240. 

Doughty, Fobn, put to death by Drake 
at St, Julian's, 350. particulars of his 
behaviour, ib, 

Drake, Sir Francis, his life, 343. his 
birth, and early entrance into the 
{ea-ſervice, ib, his enterprizes agaiuſt 
the Spaniards, ib, account of his fa- 
mous voyage round the world, 
349----353- deſtroys the Spaniſh 
ſhipping at Cadiz, 354. fignalizes 
himielt againſt the Spamſh Arma- 
da, 355. his death and character, 
358. 

Dubiin, Archbiſhop of, his letter to 
Archbiſhop Parker, diſcovering a 
remarkable Popiih impoſture, 6. 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, his 
hte, 260---294. 


Dudley, Sir Robert, account of him, 


290---294. farther particulars con- 
. 278 279. 6 
| E- 


Eccl:fiaflical Habits, diſputes concern- 


ing them, 16, 17, 148, 149. 


Tgerten, Lord-Keeper of the Great 


Scal, the Earl ol Eſſex's letter to 
him, 395+ 396. 


Elizabeth, Queen, her acceſſion, 196. 


reſtores the Proteſtant religion, 198, 
her averſion to the marriage of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, 13. dialogue between her 
and Dean Nowell, ib. diſcovers an 
inclination for ſome parts of Po- 
pery, 14, 15. her anſwers to the ap- 
plications ma de to her to fend Bi- 
mops to the council of Trent, 13. 
no great friend to preaching, 24. 
her ſeverity againſt the Puritans, 
30. angry with John Knox for 
writing againſt female government, 
43. her ſaying of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, 66. his reply to her, 67. ſhe is 
entertained by Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, 137. and cauſes the Royal 
Exchange to be proclaimed, is. 
Sir Thomas's remarkable complai- 
ſance to her, 141. perſecutes the 
Puritans. 150, 151. her diſſembled 
grick for the death of the Queen 
of Scots, 207. her ungencrous treat- 
ment of Secretary Daviſon, 208. 
frequently entertained by Lord 
Burleigh in a very expenſive man- 
ner, 221, her regard and eſteem for 
that great Stateſman, 222. ſhe is en- 
couraged to have one of her tecth 
drawn by the example of Biſhop 
Aylmer, 237, 238, thews an un- 
common attachment to Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, 261, 263. her con- 
verſation with Sir James Melvil 
concerning him, 265. creates him 
Earl of Leiceiter, ib. account of her 
pompous viſit to the univerſity of 
Oxford, 268. her ſpecch to Dr. 
Humphreys there, 269. remarkable 
inſtance of her curbing the inſolence 
of Leiceſter, 273. viſits that Noble- 
man at his cattle of Kenelworth, 
275. and is magnificently enter- 
tained by him there, 276. encou- 
rages the addreſſes of the Duke of 
Anjou, and afterwards breaks off 
with him, for which he reproaches 
her, 281, her memorable ipecch to 
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the army aſſembled at Tilbury, 2871 
288. her letter to the Earl & Coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury, to thank them 
for the kind treatment which the 

Earl of Leiceſter had reccived from 
them at Buxton-wells, 289. her 
want of generoſity to Walſingham, 
295, 296, dines at Deptford, on board 
Captain Drake's ſhip, 353. her ex- 
tempore reply to the King of Spain's 
meſſage, 355. her regard for Sir 
Francis Drake, 358. interpoſes in 
the quarrel between him and Sir 
Bernard Drake, ib. the Earl of Eſſex 
becomes her chief favourite, 372. 
ſhe 15 offended at that Nobleman's 
marriage with the widow of Sir 
Philip Sydney, 373. her ſpeech to 
him, 374. ſhe ſtrikes him, 395. a 
letter from him to her, 401. her- be- 
haviour to him on his return from 
Ireland, 404. her grief on his death, 
413. the circumſtances of her own 
death, 414. particulars of her cha- 
rater, 197, 375, 408. 


Ergiih Parliaments, Sir Thomas 


Smith's obſervations on their autho- 


rity and power, 24, 242, 
Ergliſþ Government, Biſhop Aylmer's 
obſervations on the nature of it, 
240, 241, 


F. 


Fox, Jahn, his life, 125, his birth and 
education, ib. embraces the Proteſ- 
tant religion, 126, for which he is 
expelled his college, 15. reduced to 
great diſtreſs, ib. from which he is 

delivered in a remarkable manner, 
ih appointed tutor to the children 
of the Earl of Surrey, ib. is obliged 
to fiy out of England, and repairs to 
Antwerp and Frankfort, and from 
thence to Baſil, 127. returns to En- 
gland, 128. refuſes to ſubſcribe the 
articles, ib, cxhorts Queen Elizabeth 
not to put perſons to death for reli- 
gion, 16. his death and character, 
129. account of his works, 1%. his 
Atts and Monuments vindicated, 
130, 131. 

France, King of, Sir Jonn Perrot's 
ſpeech to him, 375. 

French, Bilhop Aylmer's character 
of that nation, 239. 

Frobiſher, Sur Martin, account of him, 
236. 


GC. þ 
at 


Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter; his 
ſpeech to Sir John Perrot, 317 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his life, 30g. 
312, , + 

Gilpin, Bernard, his life, g8B— 124. 

Godwin, Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, his life, 162---166, 

Craunt, Dr. Edward, his character, 96. 

Greek, Smith and Cheke endeavour to 
introduce a juſt pronunciation of 
that language at Cambridge, 71, 

Greenwich, account of a tournament 
held there, 318. 

Greſham, Sir Thomas, his life, 132. his 
birth and education, ib. purſues the 
buſineſs of a merchant with vreat 
diligence and ſucceſs, 133 knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, 135. builds 
the Royal Exchange, 136. the 
Queen dines at his houſe, 137. his 
zeal for the ſervice of the Queen, 
and the intereſt of his country, 139. 
entertains the Qucen at his country 
ſeat, 141. his remarkable complai- 
ſance to her Majeſty, ib. converts his 
houſe in Biſhopſigate-ſtreet into a 
College, 142. his death, 143. his 
charatter, 144 

Greſham, Sir Richard, ſome account of 
him, 132. 

Greſham, Sir John, ſome account of 
him, 132. 

Grindal, Edmund, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, his life, 146---161. 

Gueſl, Biſhop of Rocheſter, writes to 
Secretary Cecil againſt ſome of tlic 
church ceremonics, 19. 

Guthrie, Mr. his character of Lori 
Burlcigh, 212, 213, 


H, 


Haddon, Walter, ſome account of ite, 
72, 73- ſurther particulars conceru- 
ing him, 2. 

Patton, Sir Chrijipher, account of him, 
_ | 

Hao, Sir Jobn, his life, 1 77191. 

Hawkins, Sir H ichard, ſome account of 
him, 190, 191. 

Halluyt, Kicharc, ſome account of him, 
209---302, 

* Sir John, ſome account of 
um, 403-406. 

Iligh Commiſſion Court, its origin, 24. 

Holland, 
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THE 


Holland. tranſactions of the Earl of 
Leiceſter there, 222---287. 

Howard, © bar'e:, Earl of Nottingham, 
and Lord High Admiral of Eng. 
land, his lite, 323---335: ; 

Hunte, Mr. his 1ngenuny in the fabri- 
cation of argumeats, and ting 
them into the rout of „ p20. 
ple, 197. remarks on hi-»ccount of 
the nature oi the Engin governe 
ment, of the power of te En;!ih 
Parliament, and of the opinion 
commonly entertained on this ſub- 
ject in the reign of Queca Elwa- 
beth, 240, 241. remark on his ob- 
ſer vation relating to the High Com- 
miſſion Court in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 365. his account of 
Queen Elizabeth's laſt illneſs and 
death, 414. 

Humphreys, Dr. Laurence, ſome account 
of hi 21, Queen Elizabeth's ſpeech 
to him at Oxford, 269. 


I. 


James I. his acceſſion, 368. his aver- 
Hon to the Puritan Clergy, i6. he is 
gruſzly tlatt:red by the Courtiers 
and Preclates at the conference at 
Ham pton-Court, 369. ; 

Jeu, Jin, Biſhop of Saliſbury, his 
Lo, 243---254 

lunes, acchunt of the progreſs of the 
relormetyon there, 8, 10. 


= 


Sr hoy may juſtly be called to ac- 
rev! adminiſtration, 60, 
Lie, tir + rancis, ſome account of 


Ks: A „ his life. 25, his birth and 
educa em acts the relorm- 
eq religion, 3 1 Mriccuted by 
Archbiſhop Buaton, 4. begins his 
public Minittry at St. Andrews, aud 
reaches a7ainit Popery, 36. goes 
into England, and licenſed as a 
preacher there, 37. refuſes to con- 
form to tlic rites of the Engliſh 
Church, 4, goes to Geneva, aud 
from thence to Franktort, 38. his 
diſputcs with Dr. Cox and others 
there, 39, returns to Scotland, 40. 
repairs again to Geneva, 41. is 
burnt in ethgy for hercly at Edin- 
Þurgh, 16. writes againſt the go- 


THIRD VOLUME. 


0 


vernment of women, 42. is refuſed 
per miſſion to paſs through England, 
43. writes to Secretary Cecil with 
uncommon boldneſs and freedom, 
ib, and alſo to Queen Elizabeth, 45. 
returns to England, jb, and eſta- 
bliſnes the Preſbyterian form of 
church-government there, 47. his 
death, 51. and character, 32, 53. 
account of his works, 54. 


I. 


Ladies, account of ſeveral who made 
great proficiency in literature in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. 65, 69. 

Latimer, Biihop, his obſervation on a 
Clergyman's being made Comptrol- 
ler of the Mint, 105. 

Leicefter's Common-Wealth, account of, 
and extracts from the book fo cal- 
led, 267, 268. 

Lefl:y, Johr, Biſhop of Roſs, his life, 
255239. 


M. 


Malder, in Eſſex, a ſcheme formed for 
inſulting Biſhop Aylmer there, 236, 
237. 

3 Peter, his character of Ber- 
nard Gilpin, 100, account of let- 
ters between him and Grindal 
concerning eccleſiaſtical habits, 
148, 149. his letter to Biſhop Jewel 
concerning that Prelate's apology 
for the Church of England, 253. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, eſpouſes the 
Dauphin of France, and afterwards 
aſlumes the arms and title of Eng- 
land, and makes open pretenſions ta 
the throne of that kingdom, 197. 
returns to her own country, 47. de- 
poſed by her ſubjects, 202, flies in- 
to England, and it there detained as 
a piloner, i6, alter being continued 
in confiacment near nineteen years, 
the is at length brought to a trial, 
and put to death, 207. reflections on 
the treatment which ſhe received in 
Englaud, 208, 209. farther parti- 
culars concerning her, 264, 265, 
266, 271, 300, 

Meclvil, Sir Famer, account of ſome 
converſations that paſſed between 
him and Queen Elizabeth, 265, 

his 
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his account of Walſingham's arrival 
and reception in Scotland, 297, 298, 


Medecolf, Dr. Nicholas, his character, 
8 


87, 
Mildmay, Sir Waiter, ſome account ef 
him, 204, 
Mildmay, Thomas, Dr. Sandys's ſmart 
reply to him, 168. 
More, Sir Thomas, a ſtory of him, 229. 
Monſor, Sir William, ſome account of 


him, 390--392. 
Money, obſervations on the different 
— of it in the reign of King 


Henry VIII. and in the preſent age, 


Merton, Earl of, his ſpeech when John 
Knox was laid in his gravc, 32. 


N. 


Nombre de Dios, Drake's remarkable 
attack of that place, and adventures 
there, 344--- 346. 

Norfolk, Thomas, Duke of, account of 
his tragical end, 203. further parti- 
culars concerning him, 76, 

Nowell, Dr. Alexander, Dean of St, 
Paui's, ſome account ot him, 94. 


O. 


Oath F obedience to the Pepe, a moſt 
remarkable onetaken by the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, g. 

Oath cx officic, the nature of it, 206, 

Oxford, account of Queen Elizabeth's 

. pompous viſit to that univerſuy, 
163, 164, 268, 259. 

Qxford, Earl of, his quarrel with Sir 
Philip Sydney, 338. 

Pari, maſſacre of, ſome account of 
that infamous tranſaction, 31, 52, 
letters from Sir Thomas Smith to 

Valſingham concerning it, 75, 76. 


? 
+ Us 


P, 


Prter, Matthew, Arclibiſhop of Can- 
terbury, his life, 1 —- 34. farther 


particulars concerning him, 274 


o- - 


„ z 
Perbroke, Earl of, his generous beha— 


4 


viour to Sir John Perrot, 317. 


Pembroke, Mary, Counteſs of, her cha- 
rafter, and Ben, Jobnion's Epitaph 


on her, 342. 


Perret, Sir Job, his life, g1 ----322, 


Perjerution of is Puritans, that in th 


kreign of Queen Eliaabeth not to bg 

defended, 152, 

Pilkin ton, Biſhop of Durham, writes 
to the Earl 4 Leiceſter in bchalf of 
the Purnans 18. — . 

Popiſh In paſture, acequnt of the diſcos 
very of a remarkable one, 6, 7 

Popery, naturally prepares and break 
the mind ſor political ſlavery, 50. 

Prep heſying, religious exerciſes ſo cals 
led, account of them, 136. 

Preſs, reſtraints of it ought ever to be 
oppoled by the friends of trpth and 
liberty, 25, . * 

Puritans, account of their riſe, 11, 12, 
perſecuted by Archbiſhop Parker, 
19, 22, 29, 30, 150, 151. * Biſhop 
Aylmer, 227, 228, 231, 232, 233, 
by Archbilhop Whitgift, 364, 365. 

ſome of them put to death for writ- 


ing againit the Bithops, 366, 367. 
R. 


Readſ-dale and Tine-da/e, thoſe places 
deſcribed, 114,115. 

Redman, Dr. Jobs, character of him, 
101. 

Reformation, the, that event extreme- 
ly favourable tocivil liberty, 50, 51. 

Rispen, Reger, the inſcription upon his 
colſin, 367. 

Robertſon, Dr. his Hiſtory of Scotland 
commended, 50, | 

Rouen, the gallant behaviour of the 
Earl of Eſſex at the ſiege of that 


Place, 374. 
8. 
Sagt vilie, Sir Richard, Roger Aſcham's 


character of him, 97. 

Sampſon, Thomas, ſome account of him, 
20. 

Sandys, Edwin, Archbiſhop of York, 
his lite, 167 — 173. farther parti- 
culars concerning him, 227, 

Sandys, Edzvir, account of him, 174, 

Sandys, George, the Poet, account of 

, him, 175,176, 

Shrewſbury, Counteſs of, account of 
that remarkable Lady, 262. 

Sheffield, Lady Douglar, married to the 
Earl of Leiceſter, 278. he attempts 
to poiſon her, 279, 

Simier, Queen Elizabeth orders by a 
public proclamation that no inſult 


e ſhould be oſlered to him, 280. 
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Smith, Sir Thomas, Secretary of State, 
his life, 71---79. | 
Smollet , Dr. his injurious charafter of 

Lord Burleigh animadverted on, 
212. 213. | 

iards, their treacherous treatment 

of Sir John Hawkins at the port of 


K. John de Ulloa, 182, 183. their 


inhumanity to the Engliſh, 184. 
Cyan if Priefls, they diſcover the cauſe 
of the defeat of the Spaniſh Arma- 
da, 332. i 
Stapleton, Sir Robert, his extraordinary 
cheme to ruin the reputation of 
Archbiſhop Sandys, 172, 173. 
Stateſman, ſcheme of a ſeminary for, 


Stubke, Mr. Johr, proſecuted for pub- 
liſhing a book againſt Queen Eli- 
zabeth's propoled marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou, 230, his cou- 
rage, ib. 

Suſſex, Earl of, the animoſity between 
him and the Earl of Leiceſter, 267, 
his ſaying of Leiceſler in his laſt 
ſickneſs, ib. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, his life, 936------- 

42, 

Sydney, Sir Henry, account of him, 

339- 
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Tempeſt, Walter, curate of Cripplegate, 
his learned letter to Archbiſhop 
Parker's chaplain, 12, 13. 

Thrognurion, Sir Nicholas, lome account 
of him, 201. ſuppoſed to be poi- 
ſoned by the Earl of Leiceſter, 272, 
particulars relative to his death, ib, 

Tyrone, account of an interview be- 
tween him and the Earl of Eſſex, 


403. 
V * 


Pere, Sir Francis, ſome account of him, 


377---380. 
Verney, Sir Richard, employed by Lord 
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Robert Dudley in the murder of 
his wife, 26g. 

Unifermity, act ot, account of the paſ- 
img that law, 11, 12. * 


xi formity, a remarkable inſtance © 


the concife manner in which it was 
enforced, 23, 


W. 
Walſingham, Sir Francis, his life, 293.— 


303» 

ten, Earl of Portland, an entertain- 
ing ſtory concerning him, 234, 235. 

Wentworth, Peter, his reply to Archbi- 
ſhop Parker, 28. his undaunted ſpi- 
rit and love of liberty, i5, commit- 
ted to the Tower for a ſpeech in 
Parliament, 29. further particulars 
of this gallant Patriot, 307, 308. 

Welwned, Dr. his account of a refined 
piece of policy of Walſingham's, 
301, 

Whitgift, John, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, his life, 360 — 370. further 
particulars concerning him, 205, 
206. 

Whittingham, Villiam, Dean of Dur- 
ham, writes to the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, 18. {ome account of him, 171, 
172. 

W:men, Biſhop Aylmer's character of 
them, 239, 

Women, the government of, John Knox 


writes againſt it, 43. anſwered by 


Aylmer, 226. 

Metten, Dr. Nicholas, ſome account of 
him, 163. 

Writing a fair hand, much eſteemed in 
the rcign of Henry VIII. 87. ob- 
ſervations on that art, 16. 

Frigbt, Mr. Relert, Biſhop Aylmer's 
harth treatment of hin, 231, 232, 


> ® 
Zutphen, account of the battle between 


the Engliſh and Spaniards near that 
place, 284, 283. 
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Page. 20. 1. 23. for commended; read commanded, P. 50. I. 8, for church, 


read religion, P. 61. I. 36. for mt. goas condemned, read it was condemned. 
1. 35: for * read Epicurean, P. 62. 1. 48. for Epicurians, read Epi- 


cureant. 


72. I. 2. for oratory or learning, read oratory AND /earning, P. 
76. 1. 90, 31. for Sigoigne did not wvarrant, read Sigoigne did warrant. P. 79. 
1. 14, for bas it placed, read has placed it, P. 83. I. 15. for Braſil, read Baſil. 


P. 84.1. 44. for bim to, read io bim. P. 87. at the end of note (I) for unincelli- 
* ply, nead ilſepibly. P. 90. I. 2. dele the word the before ladies. P. 94, I. 21. 


or propagated, read proſecuted, P. 100, I. 40. for gravity AND manners, read 


” gravity or manners. I. 47. for pioas Prieft, read pieus Papiſt. I. 34. for advi- 


edly, read uiadwiſedly. P. 116. I. 12, for begin, read began. P. 127.1. 5, af- 
ter Edward VI. add, and part of the reign of Queen Mary,” being, &c. 
P. 130. 1; 20. fot 1864, read 1664. P. 207. I. 12, for non expediund, read nun 
. P. 213. I. 36. for old, read cold. P. 263. I. 25. for Sir Robert 
Ferney, read Sir Richard V-rney, P. 271, 1, 19. for MER perjuaded her, read 


+ HE perſuaded her. I. 38. for inclinations, read intentions. P. 274. laſt line, 


for AY A, read BY A. P. 319. in the running title, inſtead of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, read Sir Jobn Perrot; and P. gag. the ſame correction is alſo to be 
made. P. 376. I. 15, for impeſſes, read imprefſes, P. 341. I. 21. inſtead of 
1786, read 1586. 
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